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ON THE RESPECT DUE TO THE MEMORY OP TH#,D1!AP. 

. '' :Jvir . 

De mortuis nil uisi bonunu 

.It would be easy enough to choo.«e gayer topics thaiiinos^l» '|ome* 
timw delight to dwell upon ; for society has at least 
tragic features. But perhaps a careful examination of our present 
ture may show, that of all subjects for speculation, those that reaDf^^me 
home to men’s business and bosoms, and have a relation to the lead pd 
bearing of the mind, are least laboured by periodical writers, Whetftfer 
our authors find it easier to seem original, in the short flights they alldw 
^themselves, by clothing the transient events of the day in common^ , 
place imagery and quaint exprthsion, than to interest bv endeavpuriiia 
to lift the minds of their readers above ordinary and vulgar associatia^ 
we cannot tell ; but it is very certain that the great majority of them M 
very little above trifling. Being not at all ambitious of invading thS 
province, and having, perhaps, a secret predilection for very diffeibtit 
subjects, we generally strike into a more laborious course, and trust to' the 
common light of truth for making it agreeable. 

_ Our present subject, the respect due to the memory of the dead, hai^A 
ve^^eep-iwted, general interest, -an interest in which every man nwA 
or less sensibly shares, and which, if well considered, will be aUowed to 
^ve given rise very naturally to the maxim we have chosen forour mot^ 
Whenever, in ^neral society, the .dead ate made the topic of conveisR* 
tion, a disposition to censure lightly their faults and errors, and to eR. 
hance their merits and agreeable qualities, is observable in most m& 
and, indeed, the contrary would, for the most part, he regarded as' S' 
ceedingly unamiable and savage. A disposition so generaUy prevalem*;' 
must have rome grounds in our common nature; what these are. iiii 
ou^resent business to inquire. , * ^ ; 

magnanimous, and, 'in gewral, drops all h«r«i, an 
even pe^vering of all passions, as soon as their object t 

p^trated and rendered powerless by misfortune or death ; his feeliaaij^ 
gar ing the grave, in most cases, as an asyluin to which humaaity 

‘nal8,wid sufferings, au/bittil^ 
^embrances of life, < There the wicked cease from trouhling; and » ■ 

nmhrfval or our enemy, bkd he iuien.i^^ 
r.. Qo^er, Would not have appeat^to 
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and, therefore, whfn death has stepped into the ^en?, and laid our ad- 
versary at our .feet, we should experience, ia.siding with, this king of 
terrors, a feeling of injustice and pusillanimity, and appear to be beard- 
ing the dead lion. It happens, too, very frequently, that we contend 
with only a portion of a rnan’s character, with his love of/oower, with 
his petulance, with his pricfe, overlooking, for the time, his generosity 
and other amiable qualities; but when the contest is closed hy death, 
when our fears and our jealousies are for ever extinguished, and the 
medium thus removed through which only the man appeared detestable, 
we begin to wonder at and repent of our former opposition, and to say 
within ourselves : “ He was, after all, a much better man than we 
thought him.” 

The petty insults and injuries that disturb the tranquillity of private 
life, intrusted to so frail a chronicle as the memory, soon sink into obli- 
vion, unless \\here, as in Arabia, the lex talionis perpetuates their re- 
membrance. But to such as carry their reflections but a very short way 
into futurity, the fame or infamy that survives them in their little circle 
appears of some consequence ; to their surviving friends it is of as much 
as if it were to be engraven on the forehead of renown to make the circle 
of eternity. The paltry vices, for example, and mean tyranny of a 
country magistrate, however vexatious to bis contemporaries, can be of 
no moment to posterity; they will, therefore, assuredly be forgotten in 
much less than a century; but the reflection that the happiness of his 
children and friends must be deeply affected by the good or bad name he 
may leave behind, will have influence, as often as such a reflection is 
made, upon the magistrate’s conduct ; and would have more, if he saw 
ignominy more constantly following in the track of crime. But, in 
general, men have very little temptation to brand with infamy the me- 
mory of the dead ; it is so much labour, they think, in vain ; and when 
the first bursts of resentment or indignation have exhausted themselves 
to no purpose, it would appear to them as rational to make war with the 
elements, as to continue to triumph over an inmate of the grave. 

By forbearing to do what they very well know to be useless, politic 
men likewise expect to obtain the reputation of generosity and greatness 
of mind ; they do not exult, not they, over a prostrate foe ; they respect 
the sanctity of the tomb ; their enemy is gone to answer before the last 
tribunal for his actions ; religion forbids them to urge their hatred beyond 
the precincts of hell or heaven. This has weight with mankind. The 
true secret, however, of their moderation is, they fear no further opposi- 
tion from the dead. There is another reason w^hich makes men tender of 
the privileges of death : they are conscious of failings in themselves, and 
know that they must die ; it may be their own turn next, they think, to 
undergo the sifting of envy, or to encounter the searching eye of justice ; 
their consciences whisper what must be the result ; they tremble for their 
good name, and endeavour to soften the rigour of posterity by affecting 
forbearance for their predecessors, 

By the softness of their nature, many, in reality, are backward to utter 
censure, however well merited ; they view even the vices of mankind 
with pity ; and mercy appears to them the moat divine of all attributes. 
We are all, perhaps, interested in impressing upon each other the value 
of a merciful disposition, as it is the Iqt of all occasionally to need for- 
giveness) but that unwillingness to wound the feelings of mischievous ' 



individuals, >- . ill favourable to 

the general . , ^ar is a much more 

powerful principle '•-■nu ^ratitui y and uni- 

versally; and, therefore, sternueliij and rigour are more natural allies to 
virtue than e?(treme mildness and mercy. Poets may be allowed- to en- 
hance, by‘^he splendour of metaphors aiM similes, the loveliness of 
mercy, and tell us that / 

It droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven 1 

but reason would never disenthrone justice to put mercy in its place. It 
is at best but a kind of handmaid to justice, and may sometimes be per- 
mitted to intercede for the criminal. Of all the virtues, justice, perhaps, 
is least popular ; it is, in its nature, awful, and sublime, and unbending, 
and self-sufficient ; it is incessantly surrounded by toil, and watchful- 
ness, and self-denial ; but, in the midst of these terrible satellites, it 
maintains a perpetual serenity. In these circumstances of justice we 
discover the reason why truly great men are seldom objects of love to the 
multitude, who are awed by the severity of virtue, but reserve their affec- 
tion for easy, complying dispositions. In illustration of this truth, we have 
frequently observed in conversation the effect produced upon ordinary 
minds by Sallust’s contrasted pictures of Cato and Caesar : the “ malis 
pepmies,” the “ nihil largiendo,” the ** malebat esse, quam videri, 
bonus,” of the former, all characteristics of justice, have received but a 
cold approbation tinctured with dislike ; while the “ clarus factus man- 
suetudine, et miserecordiay* the “ dando, sublevando, ignoscendOy* of 
Caesar, have diffused a glow of satisfaction through the heart. This we 
have considered a silent confession that they would have stood better 
with the urbane forgiving tyrant, than with the honest but stern republi- 
can, who, in being the “ malis pernicies,” was the object of their 
aversion. 

Owing to a false tenderness for the dead, or, more generally, perhaps, 
a real tenderness for the living, we seldom find the genuine characters of 
men depicted in their epitaphs, which are generally nothing more than 

Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace. 

Under proper regulations, a tomb-stone might be made a kind of Rha- 
damanthus, and give sentence upon the ashes deposited beneath with 
inexorable justice. Were this the case, we might read the history 
of a country’s morals in its burying-grounds, or on the walls of its 
churches ; and might learn to calculate the degrees of influence which 
the country and the city exert upon men’s virtue. But, at present, 
what woful havoc would not truth make with the vocabulary of tomb- 
stone-cutters ! For our part, we have sometimes been unable to repress a 
sad smile, when, taking shelter from sun or shower under the lugubrious 
yews of some country church-yard, we have perused at leisure the en- 
comiums of those faithless historians, the tombs 1 According to their ac- 
counts, we were treading on the ashes of saints and sages, who, with 
Berkeley, had “ every virtue under heaven.” In one instance, some of 
our own intimates were there, but so bedecked by the rural sculptor with 
virtues and fine qualities, from the same principle that humble affection 
strejvs flowers over the grave, that we with difficulty recognised them. 
Not that they had by any means been bad men ; far from it; but while 
B2 
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they were harmless, they were insignificant, never having given them- 
selves the trouble to exert the energies of virtue. 

Many persons conceive they are greatly benefiting the cause of public 
virtue by endeavouring to eternize the memory of ablate lionest politician, 
whose 'life it seems was every way irreproachable. But, although he 
^ could have been no ordinarylman, who w.'is able to behavj with firm- 
ness and without reproach ii\ public and private life, not having united 
genius with innocence, he was ii ) subject for fame. Men have no per- 
manent sympathy for any thing but intellectual power, and experience a 
feeling of burlesque as often as they attempt to attach eminent import- 
ance to qualities merely amiable ; such attributes never being the ground 
of great reputation, or impressing upon mankind that sense of awe and 
admiration which is ever the etfect of intellectual greatness, Socrates 
is not considered the pattern of humanity for his patient bearing towards 
Xantippe, for his goodness as a father, as a friend, as a citizen ; in these 
respects, many, perhaps, whom fame never heard of, have equalled him ; 
he is looked upon as the first of men, because, to an incomparable genius, 
he united the energy of active virtue, with passion and dignity, und in- 
difl'erence for riches, and poverty, and death. His character was divine, 
because his virtues were the offspring, not of natural instincts or tenden- 
cies, but of genius and study ; of that genius which generated the minds 
of Plato, of Xenophon, of Aristotle ; that is, carried human nature as far 
as intellect can carry it. One may easily perceive by this the folly of 
attempting to excite an artificial enthusiasm for an inferior individual, 
whether before or after death ; his poitiou is and should be oblivion. 

Every prejudice in society may be traced more or less immediately to 
government, and among others the irrational respect thought to be due 
to the dead. Piinces not very distinguished in general for virtue, feel 
from tlie eminences of their station a peculiar repugnance to scrutiny, 
and consider attacks upon a predecessor as nothing less than the first ap- 
proaches of envy, as they term it, towards their own i)ersoi)S. But if the 
sovereign protects his own immediate ancestors from deserved censure, 
he can, with no face of justice, refuse the same privilege to his cour- 
tiers ; to render his protection effectual he must procure the sanction of 
the laws : thus the principle is acknowledged, and it henceforth becomes 
criminal to speak the truth of any respectable villain. This is the true 
source of that trembling anxiety with which the memory of the dead is 
watched in monarchical governments, being a consequence of that prin- 
ciple wliicb makes truth a libel. As it is only an ingenious expedient to 
screen the vices of the prince, it should have no existence in a free coun- 
try, in which virtue ought ever to be valued above peace ; and as virtue 
is generated by praise and emulation, it must necessarily languish where 
it is confounded by the laws with vice and immorality, by being inclosed 
within the same pale of protection. It is said, and of course very truly, 
that although the laws in monarchical governments forbid men to ex- 
press their real sentiments of each other, they have no power to force 
them into wrong conceptions of character, and that thus virtue is ac- 
tually respected and vice detested in spite of the laivs. This is saying 
nothing more than that the laws have no power over our thoughts; but 
it is because we dare not speak what we do tlTink that these laws are vi- 
cious and tyrannical. High personages, as we have seen, such as kings 
and miniswrs, have their vices protected by the laws even after death ; 
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to expose their faults, to show what they were, to say to mankind, 

these were the gods ye worshipped !” is libellous, either because it is 
said to bring the government into contempt, or to tend to disturb the 
“ king’s pelce.” History itselfdowers its voice and treads softly, as it 
draws near present times, lefet itjshould prdVoke the notice of the Attor- 
ney-General, be fined, and sdnt to the Kings Bench prison to reflect 
upon the matter. 

All this is a strong indication that, the love of fame and dread of in- 
famy act very powei fully oh the minds of princes, though the love of 
pleasure and dominion is found, in the greater number, to be still more 
powerful.' They are flattered too by the hope of eluding obloquy by 
cunning devices, such as keeping in pay poet-laureates, historiographers, 
news-writers, &:c., who, with the nicest sophistry, gild over their crimes, 
and convert their frailties and follies into subjects of praise and congra- 
tulation. One monarch makes petticoats with peculiar neatness for the 
Virgin Mary; another is a conuoisr.eur in coat-making; a third fishes 
with great felicity; a fourth understands to perfection the composition of 
soups and ragouts. This is matter of praise dining the lifetime of the 
illustrious cooks and fishermen : as, while Nero and Domitian lived, it 
was matter of praise that the former was an amateur actor and poet, and 
tile latter an expeit fly-catcher; but the most loyal writer living does not 
now go out of his way to sing the praises of those old legitimates for the 
above-mentioned piincely accomplishments, though, in a reigning Jiio- 
narcli, they would strain hard to lind something laudable iu sucli prac- 
(ices. However, as we said, the mere fact of princes maiiitaining a 
we/mper/f? of poets, newsmongers, and histoiians, to display their mag- 
nificence, is a proof that they arc unwilling to be branded with infamy 
after death, to leave behind them a name odious to the ears of men, and 
inserted in tlic Index Expurgatorius of renown. From this hint man- 
kind might draw a useful lesson. Kings of past ages are free game: 
their vices are not sacred ; William the Norman, or Louis XI., or 
Itichard III., may be held up to execration with impunity. Let men 
carry their reflections into futuiity, and imagine they hear the judgments 
of their remote descendants ; it will considerably dispel the mist through 
wliich they always look at present objects. 

Coarse matter-of-fact reasoners couteijiL«4i^e>-ai(^wa that nothing 
sliort of the dread of personal piinisjijrf&t^',^^ powerful from 

crime. But princes, they percoJv^, transmit the 
power they possess to tlieir ofiiif^g,|aMgLo are winded that all 
power is engrafted on opinion ; Al^FrewdflBCTflJ/e, i^^Xinform them 
that the fortunes of their race Ivi^ present 

conduct and the reputation thewSHall lcaj|i|H|jJj^uiiu tnem j^jOlid although 
their unchastened passions, anftjfee i^ojence’^orsoverei^^f, often lead 
them into the most sliameless ^Q^es, rtMf fcllHJ/^Vo^Mir solicitude 
to ward off its point, that they\™der fame to be ^tfl^eapon which 
God has put into the hands of nl^^dilp avepgetthj^selves on their 
tyrants. A prince, succeeding to read in the am- 

biguous countenances of all around himTTnrypl'ltJljfthe jussus vultus for 
which courtiers are celebrated, that he is viewed, like the dawn that 
fallows a tempestuous night, with doubt and awe; and if ever he visits 
fc^ombs of his forefathers, must shudder to think that the dust before 
though cased in marble, and povered by trophies 
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and monuments of glory, is execrated by his people, who long in their 
hearts ’to trample it in the dunghill, as the most hateful offal ot hu- 
manity. When the Romjyis dragged the mangled carcase of Nero 
through the streets, the reiming Emperor might have read Cue fate, un- 
der similar circumstances, of his own remains; and it is the tellow- 
feeling, produced by a reflection of this kihd, that has induced so many 
sovereigns to be respectful to the corses^of their deceased enemies. It is 
certain, then, that princes are bitterly stung by the odium cast upon the 
memory of departed tyrants ; their hearts sicken at the bare mention of 
Caligula and Elagabalus. How much more it such men had been their 
own ancestors, their immediate predecessors, their fathers ! Let such 
reasoners imagine in their own hands a sceptre haunted by the associa- 
tions that would unavoidably arise in such a case, and they will hardly 
doubt so pertinaciously the influence of fame. 

The desire, indeed, of posthumous reputation is natural to all men, and 
is a powerful auxiliary to virtue ; but to an acute observer the value of 
this reputation must appear considerably diminished, when it is seen 
with how little regard to truth and justice fame is sometimes bestowed. 
For if the mind be warmed by the reflection that, in spite of time and 
death, it shall leave the remembrance of its excellence impressed upon 
the hearts and memories of men, its hopes are also shocked and checked 
when it considers the characters of its associates, and their slight claim 
to be exempt from oblivion. The mansion of fame appears under this 
view an immense granary, in which the chaff of humanity is preserved 
with as much care as the grain. If we would winnow this chaff away, 
it can only be done by respecting the claims of truth ; in short, by call- 
ing men, whether dead or living, by their right appellations. We owe, 
therefore, no respect to the dead, becau.se they are dead, but only inas- 
much as they were respectable when living ; consequently, the maxim 

do mortuis nil nisi bonum,” is wicked and pernicious. 


ANACllEONTIC — FROM THE ARABIC. 

Sparkling nectar! sparkling nectar! 

( oul my lip, and calm iny grief, 

Come thou glowing 
Draught, and flowing 
To my heart’s wound, bring relief. 

She who wounds me, slie who wounds me, 
Dwells ill groves of blossom’d scents, 
Where, though veiling 
Her assailing 

I’.yes, they kill with pestilence. 

But her ruby, but her ruby 
Lips the remedy contain— 

Wine and fragrant 
Myrrh the vagrant 
Spirit caMto life again. 




The real condition of the native states of India, whether independent, 
or enjoying what is called Britiih protection, is at any time but imper- 
fectly known to European readers. Recent inquiries respecting the state 
of Hyderabad, arising oift of' the transactions developed in the Papers 
lately printed by order of the Proprietors of India stock, have, perhaps, 
made some Englishmen better acquainted with the affairs of that Native 
Government than with those of any other in thd East ; and the interest 
excited by such knowledge appears to have induced a strdnjt wish for 
more. It is true, that these Official Papers, and Mr. Rugsell's printed 
Letter, which appeared about the same period, have exposed much that 
Wag before hidden, and which, but for Ihe motion of Mr. Kinnaird for the 
production of the first, would probably never have seen the light. We 
liear, also, that there is more than one work preparing for the press on the 
subject of the transactions between the Nizam’s Government and the 
British authorities at Hyderabad and Calcutta. All this, as it pro- 
motes publicity, must do good ; for all tliat is required to obtain uni- 
versal condemnation of the system by which states under British protec- 
tion are governed in the East, is to make the evils of which it is so 
productive universally known. With this impression, we give insertion 
to the following article, from the pen of an intelligent observer, who 
drew' the sad picture which it presents of the state of things at Hydera- 
bad, about the u|,riod at which the discussions respecting the loans to 
that state W'ere commencing ; and who, being unable to publish it in 
India, from his being at a Presidency where the censorship existed in 
full force, reserved it in his portfolio until a favourable opportunity might 
occur for its appearance in England. That period has now arrived, and 
it has been accordingly transmitted to us for publication : an example 
wdiich, we hope, will be followed by many other retired Indians in Eng- 
land, who must have similar materials in their possession relating to other 
parts of India, and who, by making them public in a similar manner, would 
have the happiness of contributing, without much exertion, to the im- 
provement of India, and the consequent advantage of England ; benefiting 
at once the country from which they have acquired their fortunes, and 
the country to which they have retired to eiyoy them. 


The sovereign power of the Hyderabad state is nominally vested in the 
Nizam. As, however, the whole military power, both there and in the 
surrounding country, is under the control of the British Government, the 
sovereignty is covertly, but substantially, exercised under its authority. 
The Nizam is a huge, fat, lazy, effeminate man ; a sort of hermaphrodite. 
He is devoted to sensual and Cyprian habits. His physical powers are 
enervated, and his mental faculties destroyed by debauchery. This prince 
seldom quits his seraglio, from whence he issues his mandates, which are 
'usually communicated by women. He never holds a durbar (or audience) 


;;*but when it is deemed imavoidable. The Subah feels a jealous suspicion 
Rations, and seldom receives his sons except on the 1st day 
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of tlie Mohammedan year. His authority, both legislative and judicial, is 
entirely controlled by the British Resident; and even the Native nobility 
barely acknowledge the supremacy of their lawful sovereign. 

The British Resident, beipg far removed from the Suprem^overnment, 
it is by them, perhaps, thought necessary to grant him large' power ; and 
since Uiis power is not direa, but carried on by influence, he exercises a 
delegated sovereignty, and is in reality almost absolute, 

The Resident’s measures are carried into execution by the Nizam’s 
Minister, whose chief aim seems to be to delude his Prince, and to extort 
money from his fellow-subjects. He has thus contriv^fd. to abolish the 
office of treasurer, and to devote the whole amount of the revenue to the 
payment of the current expenses ; so that the Nizam has now no means 
left, except such as are deposited in his private treasury at Golcondah. 
It is this poverty of his public treasury which places him at the memj of 
British protection. 

The taxes are imposed, and the revenues are collected, in the most arbi- 
trary manner possible. Extortion and corruption prevail among all 
classes, from the Minister and his associates down to the landlord and 
the peasant. If a jagheerdar, or land-owner, becomes rich, he is called 
upon to pay a heavy tribute to the state. The jagheerdar, to thiow this 
burden from his own shoulders, endeavours, by persuasion or violent 
measures, to screw the money out of the pockets of the poor ryots or cul- 
tivators. Should he fail in this, ho then defies the Minister, and breaks 
into open rebellion ; or, if secured before he escapes, he is hurried oft to 
the capital, there to be incarcerated in a dungeon, and to undergo every 
degree of torture, till he satisfies the Minister’s demand, or expires under 
the infliction of punishment. 

The ryots or cultivators, in their turn, expeiience the same treatment 
from the jagheerdars or laud-owners. When the ryots fall into arrear of 
rents, whether from the failure of their crops, or from excessi\ e assess- 
ment, they are treated with the most barbarous cruelty. It would be in 
vain for them to think of redress: tliere is no hope even of this for the poor. 
Tyranny drives them to despair, and they can only be released from their 
sufferings by the payment of money which they do not possess. Reduced 
to this condition, they often fly to the hills, and there embrace a savage 
life, in order to escape from the evils of a more degraded and a more suf- 
fering state. They there enlist under some desperate chief, who has be- 
come obnoxious to the Minister, from his- talents, his intrigue, or his 
va,lour. Under this adventurer they make excursions, and rob the villages 
throughout the country. The jagheerdars themselves frequently connive 
at these depredations, and receive a share of the spoil taken even from 
their own tenants. It cannot be matter of wonder that, under such a sys- 
tem, the people should be vicious and unruly ; the wonder rather is, that 
men should suffer so patiently as they do, without desperate and bloody 
resistance, under a Government where not even the shadow of justice can 
be obtained, where the life of anyperson may be purchased for the smallest 
sum, and where crimes of the deepest die, not excepting even murder, 
may be redeemed by bribery or fine. 

In a country, over the whole face of which such vices as these prevail, 
it rnay readily be conceived that the metropolis is the point to which 
they converge, Accordingly we find that the city of Hyderabad is tl^ 
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very focus of sin, and the Sodom of modern Asia : the result of all this 
misgovernment is, that the people are rapidly degenerating into a stSte 
of nature, as far as lawless disorder can be so called’, with the addi- 
tional evil of having all the vices of civilization engrafted on their savage 
propensities. 1 * 

To assist the finances of the state, and tosu[f|)ort the sinking fortunes of 
individuals, a bank has been es^blished at Hyderabad. It is conducted 
by Mr W. Palmer, a gentleman who inherits the virtue and talent of 
his family. This bank lends money at high interest to the needy 
renters of land and others on mortgage ; and for sums advanced to the 
Government it gets assignments on the revenue. By these transactions 
the bank has been said to realize 32 per cent, within one year ; though 
at the same time it has contributed to ease the calamities to which tliis. 
groaning nation has been subjected. , ■•■v 

A defective system is the first cause, and the abuse of patronage, per- 
haps, the secondary cause of this misrule. In this country, as in almost 
every other in the East, may be seen abundant" instances of the bad effect 
of templing any man with too much power. In the distribution of the 
large patronage of such a state as this, which "comprises nearly all the 
lucrative situations belonging to it, there must be much temptation to 
serve friends and relatives, favourers and flatterers, as well as strangers 
and honest men. The Officers employed on the Hyderabad establishment 
receive large salaiies. The East India Company pay and pension them, 
though tliey arc serving another state, the Company taking care, how- 
ever, to be well secured for their doing so. Tlie Nizam, too, pays them 
exorbitantly. 'I'o conceal this last fact from him, many of the Officers 
formerly received large presents in lieu of pay; but no sooner had the 
Nizam discovered this trick, for it deserved no other name, than another 
equally productive, and not less ingenious, was substituted in its place. 
Ill lieu of receiving presents. Officers arc now borne on his Highness's, 
establishment, and receive salaries, not as British Officers, but as elephant- 
men, camel-men, bullock-men, and so on. Whether there are any Offi- 
cers on this potentate’s establishment, whose names are entered as filling 
the more confidential and exalted stations of eunuchs of tlie seraglio, does 
not appear ; but such ofiices would be quite as dignified and equafly 
appropriate. 

In the year 1815, a disturbance took place in the city of Hyderabad, 
which is little known ; thojugh some of its features are curious, history 
furnishes US with too many instances in which expensive a#d bloody warn 
have arisen out of frivolous events. The present was a memorable exam- 
ple of this connexion between great events and little causes. By it the 
Nizam’s Government was put to a large expense.' The subsidiary force 
was moved from Juulnah to the capital, and many men weie killed to 
support the dignity of an English functionary, which was offended in the 
person of his tailor ! 

The origin and management of this war were as follows: — The Nizam’s 
third sod, Moobarrick-Ud-Dowlah, sumamed Hyder Ali Khan, confined 
the tailor of an English Officer for pertinaciously insisting on the payment 
of certain revenue, seized by a friend of the young Prince’s, but justly due 


* Perhaps three lacs of rupees. 
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to this tailor, on account of some lands that had boen assigned to him, as 
a reward, it is presumed, for his professional services. Ryder Ali Khan 

• hears the character of a licentious and tyrannical individual, and has 
often caused disturbances ending in blood in this unh^py city. The 
English Officer being admitted into “the presence,” as it i& called, de- 
manded the release of his tailor. The Nizam ordered him to be set free 
accordingly, and even presented him with a shawl, in open durbar, — an 
honour conferred only on persons of the highest distinction, and promised 
him that a guard of his own should in future mount overMoobarrick-Ud- 
Dowlah, or Ryder Ali Khan, to keep him under restraint, and prevent 
further violence. Ryder Ali Khan soon after, with great justice, up- 
braided his father for subjecting him to such dishonourable treatment as 
‘this, abandoning his son to gratify the pride and insolence of foreigners — 
meaning the English. Being determined, however, to revenge his own 
wrongs, he engaged his uncle, Mahna Sahib and his son to assist him. 
He then barricaded all the houses, and placed matchlock-men, good 
marsksrnen, on the tops of those leading to the palace ; and ordered all 
who might object to allow his troops to occupy their houses to bo brought 
to him, that they might be beheaded ! Matters being thus arranged, the 
Russell Brigade, under Captain Hare, marched into the city, with orders 
to place a guard over Moobarrick-Ud-Dowlah at all hazards. The Bii- 
tish were vigorbusly resisted. They forced the Prince’s troo}>s, how^ever, 
to retire within his palace ; but from thence a heavy fire was })oiired on 
the Brigade. The British at length blew opon the gate, and fired the palace, 
but could not force the entry of the inner court. Foiled in their olject, 
the British retired, and were followed by the Prince’s men as far as the 
house of Chundoo Loll the Minister. Captain Darbay, one non-commis- 
sioned officer, and twelve men, were killed in this affray. A large detach- 
ment was then sent for from Secundrabad to support further efforts. Mean- 
while, Muneer-ul-Moolk, the Nizam’s brother-in-law, and nominal minis- 
ter, sent to the Resident to request that the troops might not enter the 
city, and to say that the Prince would consent to take a guard. Ryder 
Ali Khan, Jiowever, haughtily spurned at the insulting idea of haying a 
guard of English troops placed over the Subah’s son ! The troops were 
accordingly withdrawn; but no sooner hai the British retira^ from the 
city, than Ryder Ali Khan sent^o his RoyS Father to say, that to him, 
and to him only, would he submit. The Subah sent his palanqueen for 
him ; but the Prince, instead of going in it, rode through the city in 
triumph, and was hailed and blessed by the people till he reached the 
palace of his lawful sovereign. This, however, was a triumph and an in- 
sult to the British pride not easily to be forgiven; and, accordingly, ever 
since that proud day, Ryder Ali Khan has been immured in the fortress of 
Golcondah, there to mourn in solitude the dependence of his country, and 
to curse the effects of that despotism which he himself had practised with 
such passionate delight. 

• Let us turn, however, from scenes of war to the no less painful scenes 
of oppression. The subjects have an affinity, and the transition, from one . 
to the other is according to the usual order of events. The first act of 
oppression, in point of time, and not the least in guilt, was the murder of 
several men in cx)nsequence of an attempt that was made to rob the > 
tish Resident. This gentleman, while travelling, was attacked by 
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ditti. In the scuffle fortunately succeeded in vaulting on horseback 
behind a trooper of his escort, and escaped unhurt. On his arrival at 
Hyderabad, he represented to the Nizam’^ Government the danger to 
which he had^een exposed, and very properly desired that the culprits 
might be sought after, and punished as they might prove to deserve. 
Upon this the royal mandate waagiven, that a certain number of men, of 
questionable or suspected character, should be seized and hung in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the British Resident was assaulted ! 
Several men were accordingly arrested, and, without even the form of 
atrial, were executed on the spot! It is true that these murders were 
committed entirely by the Nizam’s Government. But if this be the man^ 
ner iii which they repay what is called British protection, what must be 
their opinion of English feelings and English notions of justice, and from 
whence do they derive them ? 

The next act of tyranny to be noticed is tlmt of two untried, and there- 
fore, at least to be presumed, innocent men, who were actually flogged to 
deatli 1 These men were accused of having committed a robbery in or 
near the Residency at Hyderabad, and without any trial whatever they 
were sentenced to be flogged. They were accordingly flogged by di'iim- 
mers belonging to an English regiment, and actually died of the punish- 
ment 1 

The confinement of Sectah Ramiah, a cousin of the head-writer of the 
honourable Arthur Cole, the British Resident at Mysore, was accom- 
panied by circumstances of extraordinary cruelty. Tliis Brahmin was, 
without any trial whatever, thrust into a black-hole, and kept there, ac- 
cording to some accounts, two, and according to others, four days, with- 
out food or water ! Under this privation he sunk so low, that the Suba- 
dar of the guard reported that the prisoner was dying. The doctor was 
then sent to the prison to give the dying man food and water, and he 
remained with him till midnight ; but Seetab Ramiah Avas so reduced, 
that for two days he was speechless. When he got a little better, he was 
sent, to Chundoo Loll, to be by him confined. After remaining some 
time in the Minister’s custody, he was again taken- ill, having had no- 
thing t(^€at but some frmt, which a fellow-prisoner had given him. 
ChundOo Loll then found %mt there, was no just cause of complaint 
against Seetah Ramiah, and that he was dying ; he therefore ordered him 
to be released, especially as great odium would fall on him if a Brahmin 
should die while under his charge. Seetah Ramiah was then released 
accordingly ; and thus the affair ended. Acts such as these, namely, 
arbitrary confinements, cruel punishments, and even official murders, 
often take place without their being made public. Even in the city 
itself, when they are known there, they create a sensation for a day, and 
pass away to give place to new tales of cruelty : but their permanent 
influence necessarily corrupts the understanding, and renders the hearts 
of men callous to deeds of wrong, till at last they become habituated 
to oppression, and crimes, at first horrid to contemplate, become in their 
estimation consistent with the custom and the law ! ^ 

Another very aggravated case of false imprisonment is that of Scree* 

' lyevasrow, This man was a native servant of the Commissariat, and was 
on suspicion of having been concerned in a conspiracy to de- 
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fraud the public. The case of Scrcenevasrow was first discussed in a 
court of inquiry ; but he himself refused to make any defence before 
this tribunal : it, ncverthelcsg, found sufiicient cause to proceed against 
liim. The next step to decide was, by what means an^in what couit 
the prisoner could be pr 9 secuted to conviction? The ^Tzam’s courts 
were uncertain and severe, and it was doubted whether a court-martial 
could take cognizance of the case. While these doubts were solving, 
matters remained at a stand, and at last the Supreme Government w’ere 
applied to for advice. In the meantime the unhappy accused had 
mourned away more than eight months in prison ! In this suffering con- 
dition he moved the King’s Court for a writ of habeas corpus. The 
court, with a becoming spirit and judgment, ordered the w’rit to be 
issued. A writ of habeas corpus was accordingly served on the Resident 
of Hyderabad, and the poor black prisoner was rescued from his con- 
finement. In the Supreme Court it was decided that in the case of 
Screcnevasrow there had been a false imprisonment. I'lie innocence of 
the prisoner was further established by a commission of four gentlemen, 
who, by order of the Governor-General in Council, were sent by the 
Madras Guvcriimcnt to examine into his conduct. These Commis- 
sioners, after going fully into the (3vidence against (be prisoner, and with- 
out even hearing his defence, did most fully actpiithim of the charges on 
which he was imprisoned. Heie, then, is an instance of a man being, on 
the rneie report of a couit of iiKpiiry, made to suffer eight months im- 
prisonment, and subsequently acquitted by a couit of commission, and, 
by ll;e Sunreriio (’ouit of jiistico in India. Thus it is to live under 
British protection ! 

Under so vicious a Government as this, even the best regulations are, 
by the manner of their execution, converted into fresh sources of evil. 
The Marquis of Hastings, ever forward in the cause of justice and huma- 
nity, issued a peremptory order to prevent travel !crs and troops on their 
nareh from plundering and pressing others into their service, as w'ell as 
to regulate the prices of all articles which they might require on their 
march. A sepoy was placed in each village, on the groat loads leading 
through the Nizam’ii dominions, to enfoice this order, and a copy of the 
instructions, in English and Persian, were left with each of them for the 
guidance of the villagers and travellers. To tliwart this good measure, 
Govend Buckfsli, Chundoo Lull’h brother, assembled tlie head-men of tbo 
village, and /orced them to pay for this valuable privilege, permitting 
them again, in their turn, to screw this imposition out of the poor ryots! 

To give a better idea of the character of this Govend Bucksh, other 
traits of his government shall be related. The zemetuidar, whom he placed 
at Jaff'erabad, entered into a treaty with ceitain banditti there to plunder 
all that passed on the great roads within his district, and to share the 
booty betu ecn tlicm. This practice continued for some time till a horrid 
murder was committed. The Govermuent then ordered Govend Bucksh 
to seize the parties concerned in this murder. Govend Bucksh no sooner 
received the orders than he seized the zemeendar, wdth wjiom he was in 
league, and who knew nothing of the murder in question, plundered 
hint of his all, and then sent him to be disposed of at Hyderabad ! This 
same Govend Bucksh, in his own capital of Ariungabad, has long prac^ 
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tlsed tlie same system : employing banditti to plunder tho rich men in the 
city, and sharing in the spoil ! 

Let it not be inferred, from what has been stated here, that any per- 
sonal imputation of tyranny is naeant to bebattached to the conduct of 
the British Readent, or any English officer in particular. Indeed the 
Resident himself is remarkable for mild, soft, and courteous manners, ‘for 
an accomplished, polished, and highly sensible mind, and for great pri- 
vate virtues and public zeal. Whence, then, it will be asked, proceed these 
incongruities ? Alas ! they are the necessary result of a corrupt, intriguing, 
domineering, and extorting system ; from too much power being placed 
in the hands of weak and erring man, who, by nature, is jmperfect, and 
who, if, like other mortals, he has reason and passion to induence him, is 
sure to be con'upted by absolute rule. The root of the evil, then, lies in 
a defective system, which cannot too soon be remedied. 

The supporters of arbitrary and unjust power speci^^sly contend for 
the inviolability of the British treaty with) the Hyderabad state. No 
doubt the law of nations requires that every state should keep its faith ; 
but where is the treaty that has consigned a nation under Jiritish pro^ 
tcclion to such dire oppression as this ? No such treaty exists. If it did, 
it would be contrary to reason and to humanity, and therefore void. It 
is upon the great law of nature that all human laws depend^ and they 
ought never to contradict it. This law of nature is to be drawn from the 
right application of man’s reason, which, as well as divine authority, tells 
us, that “ we should do to all men as we would be done unto.” Has 
England thus acted ? Has she observed the rules of political justice to- 
ward this injured people ? Has she not rather been guilty, towards 
tliem, of tyranny and treason? 

It is fiigluful to witness those effects of arming man with absolute 
power, which always degenerates into tyranny, or the exercise of might 
over right. It is still more deplorable to see, under the guise of “ British 
protection,” and the sacred character of a treaty, the most cruel despotism 
exercised without control. “ Whoever,” says Plato, conceives it in his 
power to do unjustly, readily docs so : each person concluding injustice 
to make much more for his private interest than justice could do.” Com- 
pacts are therefore best ascertained when grounded on mutual advantage, 
or when it is in our power to f(*rce those ^ iih whom wo treat to be just 
and honest. “ Few there are,” as Puft’endorf okerves, “ of so happy and 
noble a temper as to have that piercing sagacity which may discern 
what is for the lasting advantage of mankind in general, and of each in 
particular, and at the same time that strength and firmness of soul which 
may constantly piirsve what has been prudently foreseen.” But, if there 
be one of this high stamp among us, as Englishmen — one whose active 
virtue is on a level with his great mind and exalted station — let him 
stand forth, and, by reforming the abuses of the Hyderabad state, confer 
a lasting benefit on mankind. 
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TO THE MOON, 

Hail to thy lamp, again, pale Moon! 

In silence sinking down the west, 

Hail ! thoug^i thy beam disturbs too soon 
The halcyon calm that charmed my breast ; 
Oh I why, in this expectant hour, 

Didst thou arrest my wandering eye ? 

Why, but to triumph in thy power, 

And wake me from my dream of joy ! 

Fair Queen ! thv first revolving round, '• 

Since exiled from my deardoved home, 

Saw me o’er Biscay’s billows bound, 

Regardless of its angry foam ; 

While gazing on thy welcome ray 
Hemembered scenes my heart absorb, 

As Feeling poured, in simple lay, 

Her vespers to thy infiint orb. 

But when, returning from thy course, 

To re-assume soft Evening’s reign, 

As fell Disease, with venom’d force. 

Poured maddening pangs through every vein, 
Thy troubled disk was veil’d in cloud, 

And dimly seemed thy lamp to burn, 

With paler beams to wrap my shroud. 

With fainter fires to liglit my urn. 

Oh 1 I had lulled each pang to rest 
That Recollection loved to trace, 

And Hope had sdoihed my love-torn breast 
With Friendsliip’s near and fond embrace ; 
When gazing round Heaven's fretted dome, 
Soon as I saw thy silver ray, 

My heart again was filled with liome, 

And Joy’s fair prospects swept away. 

And now, on this auspicious eve, 

That crowns escape from war and storm, 
While future hopes my heart relieve, 

Again I see thy crescent form 
Retiring down the blushing sky, 

Still warm from Day’s expiring beams, 

Like the soft tinge of home-felt joy 
Reflected faint in Memory’s dreams. 

Enchanting Orb 1 if such thy power 
To harrow up the feeling mind. 

Oh ! beam not thus in tranquil hour, 

A ray of magic so refin’d. 

For Friendship’s wreath, that graced my brow. 
Withers beneath thy paly sphere, 

And fairy Hope, that beam’d but now, 

Is changed, alas 1 to sad Despair 1 



ON LANGUAGE, SYMBOLIC WBITINO, AND TDE GREAT 
UTILITY OH LATIN. 

The effects ^ reason and those of instinct are, in some cases, so nauch 
alike, that it is difficult to define the characters Vhich distinguish them ; 
but, for the general purposes of illustration, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the actions or operations of the other animals, which are 
usually termed instinctive, differ from those of man, which are said to 
result from reason, in being alike in all the individuals of the same 
species when under similar circumstances; as, for example, the construc- 
tion of a bird s nest, honey-comb, or ant-hill : whereas those of man vary 
infinitely in each particular case, not only according to the physical 
wants to which he is subjected, but also according to the mental peculi- 
arities of the individual ; and these peculiarities are not limited to the 
innate qualities or powers derived from nature, as in the other animals, 
or to that reason which has resulted from the experience of each indivi- 
dual respectively, but are varied, to an infinite extent, by \struction 
imparted by others, or handed down from one generation to ar.Jiher. 

Of the operations or practices of mankind, language is one that is uni- 
versal ; but it differs widely from those which may, as above stated, be 
termed instinctive. Most of the other animals, it is tnie, make use of 
various sounds to express emotions or sensations, such as those of pie? ire, 
pain, or desire ; but the language of man consists of sounds modi .^ted, 
not according to the natural impulse of feeling, but according to set forms 
agreed on by social concert, so as that each sound conveys a particular 
idea, without any reference to sensation or emotion ; and thus, though it 
might, in consequence of its universal prevalence, seem, on a superficial 
observation, to be of a nature similar to those functions of animals which 
are termed instinctive, yet the diversity of its construction, and its arti- 
ficial adaptation to particular objects, show it to be in reality an inven- 
tion emanating from that versatility of power which enables man to devise 
different modes of acting suited to his exigences ; and its universal use 
arises, like that of clothing and habitations, from the benefits to be de- 
rived from it, and the power of producing it. 

Language, thus universally established, being the chief means of com- 
municating ideas, and of extending the knowledge of the arts which have 
been invented by man for the supply of his wants, it has, in the course of 
time, been greatly aided by the art of writing, which has been devised 
for effecting the same communications at a distance of place, or of time, 
and by means of which the knowledge of past events is conveyed down 
to posterity, and that of the arts continued and accumulated from genera- 
tion to generation. That most generally in use, which may be termed 
vocabulary writing, being calculated directly to express language, is 
nothing but a substitute for the words which w'ould be spoken if the 
parties to whom the communication is to be made were present. The 
vast utility of this invention is too evident to stand in need of any illus- 
tration ; but there is a great diminution of the benefits which it affords, 
arising from the diversity of language in different countries, and in dif- 
ferent ages. Were it not for this obstacle, writing would furnish a per- 
medium for the communication of ideas and pf knowledge over the 
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whole world, and of transmitting them to the remotest posterity ; but in 
the use of writing, the diversity of language- produces a difficulty even 
greater than in oral communication, the want of words being, in the 
latter case, supplied, in a great degree, by signs and gestures. This 
inconvenience being much felt, particularly in commereef’ the branch of 
intercourse of most frequent occurrence between nations, many attempts 
have been made to obviate it by means of another method of writing, 
which we may term symbolical. It consists of characters, or marks, 
which denote the ideas or things themselves, rather than the words used 
to express them ; and, consequently, the same characters can be under- 
stood, or, in other words, read, by persons using different languages, 
each applying his own words to express their meaning. This may be 
exemplified in the ciphers 1, 2, 3, &c., and in the character which 
are in use throughout Europe ; and their meaning is as fully understood 
in all the nations as if they were w^ritten in the words of any one lan- 
guage in general use ; though, in expressing them, an Englishman Would 
say, one, two, three, and; a Frenchman, deux, trois,et; a German, 
ein, zwey, drey, und ; and so forth. 

A species of annotation founded on this principle has been adopted in 
China and Japan; in consequence of which, the inhabitants of each of 
these countries are capable of reading the writings of the other, though 
their languages are different, the same symbolic characters being common 
to both ; ‘ and we have reason to suppose that the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were of a like nature. But it appears, that in Japan, be- 
sides these, a system of vocabulary writing, or of characters on the prin- 
ciple of our alphabet, is also in use, which has probably been adopted in 
consequence of the difficulty of adapting the symbolic method to different 
idioms, of which we shall treat presently. This method appears not only 
to be capable of serving as a common mpdium of communication among 
people using different languages, but also to be susceptible of a variety 
and precision of expression far surpassing those to be found in any lan- 
pago, abounding, as all languages do, in anomalies and defects; and it 
is not improbable that, in the course of time, it will be more generally 
used than it has been in aid of the sciences, in some of which it has long 
ago been partially adopted ; as, for example, in arithmetic, algebra, che- 
mistry, and others. But it is chiefly with a view to the former and more 
important of these objects, a common medium of communication among 
people using different languages, that the attention of persons of learning 
and ingenuity has been directed to it, and many persevering attempts 
have been made to introduce it for that end. These have all failed, from 
a cause which, we tliink, will continue to prevent the success of all such 
endeavours ; and as it seems, in a great degree, to have escaped the no- 
tice, or, at least, the due consideration, of those who have bestowed so 
much pains and labour in the pursuit, we will explain it more fully than 
might otherwise appear to be needful. 

We are so much habituated to the use of language, that it is difficult 
for us to refrain from employing it in our imagination in the course of 
’ every exercise of the mind : thus, for example, in making, in silence, 
the arithmetical computation 3x5=15, one will natiurally imagine that 
he says, three times Jive are Jifteen ; and, though we perceive that 
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these words are not at all necessary for performing. the operation, yet 
from the force of habit, we cannot easily avoid fancying that we recite 
them. This habit so thoroughly pervades all our reasoning, that it 
would be difficult for us to colleclithe meaning of a series of symbols 
denoting certain ideas or things, without simultaneously reciting in our 
imagination words to express them. Hence it arises that there is a great 
difficulty in reducing symbolic writing to practice, without a direct refer- 
ence to words. This would not produce any obstacle to its use for the 
purpose we have in view, if the structure of various languages were so 
far alike as to admit of a translation of each separate word from one into 
another ; as it is evident that it would in that case furnish an easy mode 
of expressing different words of the same meaning by the same charac- 
ter, and, consequently, of conveying to persons using different languages, 
ideas with the same precision as if the words were written in the particu- 
lar language of each, which is fully exemplified in the ciphers 1 , 2, 3, &c., 
as cited above. But the idioms of languages being so different as not to 
admit of a direct translation of each individual word, so as to express 
the aggregate meaning of a sentence, so the characters representing the 
words would be equally incapable of being used instead of the translation. 
To place this in a clear point of view, a short example will be sufficient. 
Let us suppose that we have to express, so as to be understood by a 
Frenchman, the sentence. When the weather is fne, I like to take a 
ride on horseback : there is nothing that would be more easy than to 
devise a character to represent every one of these words. Now, let us 
annex the French words to them, with the view of the same characters 
serving in both nations. The words would then stand thus : 


1 When 

qiiaiul . 

2 the 

le, or la 

^ weather 

temps 

4 is 

est 

5 fine. 

beau-belle 

6 I 

je 

7 like 

aime 

8 to 

a 

9 take 

prendre 

10 a 

un— une 

11 ride 

promenade-course 

12 on 

sur 

n horse- 

cheval 

14 back. 

dos 




inepromener ^ cheval 


Though the above French words are the nearest in meaning that I can 
find to the English, there are scarcely any of them exactly synonymous ; 
and most of them differ very widely, not only irttheir primary sense, but 
in the manner of applying them ; for example : 

2. 5. In adapting a set of symbolic characters to the English language, 
we should not perceive any need for varying those denoting the adjectives, 
so as to express their gender ; but when they should come to be applied 
to the French, this would seem, to persons accustomed to that language 
only, to be indispensable for giving the full expression ; and, consequently, 
the French language, as well as the English, must be kept in view in 
framing any set of characters for general application. In like manner, 
an Englishman or a Frenchman would not feel the necessity of providing 
for a genitive or dative case ; but when the characters should come to be 
to German, these would appear to be required in addition to the 
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distinction of genders in the adjectives: so, in Latin, an accusative ; and 
thus, unless a regard were kept up to the particular structure of every 
individual language, which it would be impossible to do, it appears that 
the characters could not be so framed as to express the meaning of them 
all with any tolerable precision, it Ifting always to be kept in mind that 
the natives of each country would, in reading them, apjiy their own 
words ; and the omission -of ^uch variations as would express the inflexions 
jpeculiar to each language, would be so objectionable to the persons using 
it, that they would be induced to reject the system entirely. 

So much for the inflexions of the words themselves ; but when we 
come to consider the idiomatical structure of the sentences, the difficulty 
becomes still greater ; as, 

9 to 14 — take a ride on horse-back. These words, when taken indi- 
vidually, cannot, by any means, he made to convey to a Frenchman the 
meaning which they express collectively ; and, in like manner, it will be 
found, that there are but few cases in which the words of a sentence of 
moderate length, in any language, will express the same sense in another, 
when individually translated, into those which are nearest to them in 
their respective meanings. 

It therefore appears, that it is in vain to attempt the establishment of a 
system of symbolic characters as a general mode of writing in different 
languages; and consequently, that, if we are to entertain the hope pf 
finding one common medium of communication between all nations, and 
from one time to another, which is also a most desirable object, con- 
sidering the mutable nature of all language, we must seek for it in another 
way. 

It fortunately happens, that in Europe this desideratimj, which it is 
not likely that the ingenuity of man could have supplied, has been fur- 
nished to our hands by fortuitous circumstances, in the Latin language. 
In consequence of the conquest and colonization of the southern countries 
of Europe by the Romans, almost to the total extermination of the origi- 
nal inhabitants, the Latin came to be established as the vernacular lan- 
guage of France and Spain, as well as of Italy; but being deprived of 
the support of literature, which fell into general neglect and disuse during 
the decline and after the fall of the Roman empire, and being in a con- 
siderable degree contaminated by the admixture of other nations, as well 
as by the aberration and abbreviation of pronunciation incidental to all 
languages uncontrolled by letters, it became greatly corrupted; and 
having gradually subsided into the present languages of those countries, 
was in danger of falling into total ohliviM under its original form, fint 
the church, by means of which the little literature remaining in those 
troubled ages was maint^dned, continued the use pf the language, not 
only in the recital of^the prayers, but as a medium of communication 
between its distant members in different countiies, and of carrying on the 
operations of the hierarchy. The Greek, too, was cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent by the same body, in consequence of part of the sacred 
Scriptures, and other holy writings, being in that language. For the 
study of these languages and of theology, which was long almost the only 
science to which any attention was paid, the kings, and sometimes 
wealthy subjects, being actuated by the religious enthusiasm excited by 
the influence of the clergy, established and endowed schools and universe 
ties in many places, most of which continue to the present day, improved 
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in their constitution and management by the progress of learning and 
experience. Though the cleigy themselves, debased by ignorance and 
superstition, destroyed, during those barbarous ages, many of the literary 
works of Greece and Rome, sometimes from considering them as wickedly 
prophane, and sometimes even by eraslhg the writing for the purpose of 
obtaining the tjse of the parchment, — yet the church has been the con- 
necting link in the chain between ancient and paodern usages and know- 
ledge, and has been the means of preserving and of handing down to us 
not only the languages, but also many of the useful arts and branches of 
the moral science of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The sparks, so to speak, of ancient literature having been thus kept 
alive by means of the church, during the times of ignorance and un- 
ceasing barbarous warfare, they burst forth on the re-establishment of 
order and civil government, first in Italy, and afterwards in other 
countries ; and the Latin and Greek languages having been, as shown 
above, one of the chief objects of attention among the clergy, they con- 
tinued to be assiduously studied in all the schools. But the Latin was 
most in use ; and it was so much the practice to employ it in their 
writings, that there are many works in it of a pretty correct style, which 
were produced at periods when the vernacular languages were seldoni 
and but very imperfectly reduced to writing. These were indeed so much 
neglected, and the grammar and spelling of them so irregular, that it was 
usual for the most learned persons, when writing in their native language, 
even till nearly the beginning of the last century, not to observe any 
uniform system, but often, Mowing the momentary impression of their 
feelings, to spell the same word in various ways in one page. It being 
thus so much the practice to use Latin in all works of importance, and 
especially on theology, law, and other sciences, it was not unusual for 
authors, when they were not sufficiently skilled to write it correctly them- 
selves, to compose the work in their own language, and to employ persons 
to translate it into Latin for publication ; as for example. Lord Bacon, 
who is said to have done so, and many others. 

The vernacular languages, however, having, within the last 150 years, 
and the Italian from a still earlier period, been more attended to, and 
the grammar and spelling of them all having been brought into some- 
thing of a regular form and system, the use of Latin has been gradually 
discontinued ; and this change has been greatly promoted by the prac- 
tice, which has of late become more prevalent than before, of studying 
foreign languages, the utility of using one generally understood being 
thereby much diminished. The »pnly works now usually published in 
Latin are those on the definitive characters in natural history ; and w'ith- 
in these few years even, that practice has decreased so much that it seems 
likely to be soon altogether abandoned. This, we think, is exceedingly to 
be regretted, not only on account of the manifest advantages still to be 
derived from the use of a language generally understood in all countries, 
but also by reason of the convenience derived from the technical phraseo- 
logy, which has been more fully established and is better understood in 
Larin than in the other languages. As to the first of these considerations, 
it is evident that it would be superfluous to say much on it: fot, not- 
withstanding the ^neral practice of acquiring foreign languages, it often 
happens that a man of science is ignorant of them all excepting French j 
L J!|4? coni^liejitly, that a worh in German, Swedish, of any other lan- 
C2 
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guage, would be totally inaccessible to him. For example, ‘ Schroeder’s 
Genera Plantarum! and ‘ Wildenow s Species Plantarum^ two stand- 
ard botanical works of great excellence and in general use, were pub- 
lished in Germany ; but being in Latin, are in the hands of almost 
every botanist in this country, and we doubt not in every other ; whereas, 
if theyr had been published in German, their use would havfe been limited 
to a very small number in"^ countries where it is not spoken. Again, on 
the other hand, in the ‘ English Botany,’ another work of great excellence, 
chiefly by Sir .lames Edward Smith, the descriptions are in English, 
which renders it useless to most persons on the continentj except in re- 
gard to the plates; whilst the ‘ Flora Britannica,' also from the pen of 
that eminent author, being in Latin, is accessible to all, and is a standard 
book of reference among the botanists all over Europe. The frequency 
of translations obviates, in some degree, the want of a common language in 
the other brances of literature, wherein there is a greater number of per- 
sons who take a part, and consequently a greater inducement is held 
forth for people to incur the trouble and expense of making them ; but 
in matters of science, the works being not only often bulky, but limited in 
demand to a much smaller number, many of them remain untranslated, 
and consequently inaccessible to most persons. 

Now, as to technical phraseology. It being necessary in matters of 
science, for the purposes of precision, to have words of meanings more 
defined and more restricted to particular things than those which are le- 
quired in the common occurrences of society ; and it being easier to vary 
the sense of words already in use than to invent new ones, it became the 
practice in all the sciences to adopt, as technical terms, words of Latin, 
or of Greek moulded into a Latin form, which were usurped in senses so 
far different from those which they generally express as was necessary 
for defining the particular objects to which they were limited ; and these 
new acceptations became more and more precise and determined, as the 
exigences of the science in its progressive improvement rendered neces- 
sary. For example, in botany, the word calyxy which signifies a cup in 
a general sense, might reasonably be supposed, when applied to a flower, 
to denote any part of it which should bear some resemblance to that 
utensil ; such as the bell of a campanula, or the crown of a narcissus ; 
but as this would not be sufficiently defined for the purpose of descrip- 
tion, the sense of it has been limited in botany to that part of the flower 
which is under the coloured petals ; and these, in like manner, are dis^ 
tinguished by another Latin appellation, corolla^ which, signifying a 
small crown, would, in common language, be supposed to mean any 
thing of a small size, resembling a crown or diadem, and would not 
convey any defined i^iea of the coloured part of a flower. The Latin 
and Greek words, adapted in this manner to technical purposes, have 
been, from constant use for a great length of time, so well defined in 
their meaning, and so thoroughly understood by all the cultivators of 
science, as to afford the greatest facility and precision in descriptions not 
only of natural but often also of artificial objects ; and the convenience 
arising from their use is so great, that writers on such subjects, in the 
modern languages, are in most cases constrained to adopt them, with or 
without altering the Latin terminations. As, for example, the words 
above cited, edyx and corolla, are generally used in English, in writing 
of the parts of the plant which they denote ; for the latter, we do no|| 
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know of any English word that could be substituted so as to be under- 
stood ; and though we might say flower-cup, instead of the former, it 
would not at all convey the meaning intended, unless such a term were 
first so fully established in use as to be generally understood in that 
sense, which * could not be easily accomplished. In like manner, the 
word raceme has been adopted in English fbr the Latin racmwi, to 
denote such a cluster of flowers or fruit as that of the vine ; the word, in * 
its common acceptation in Latin, bearing nearly the same meaning, but 
being more general, and not defining that particular sort of cluster. 
From this use of Latin terms, so generally established and so fully 
adopted by common consent, there arises a superior facility and conveni- 
ence in applying that language to all kinds of technical definitions and 
descriptions, as will be readily perceived by any person on his either 
composing one of an animal or plant, or translating it from the Latin : 
for he will find it difficult or impracticable to avoid an awkward or bar- 
barous air, which it will be apt to assume from the necessity of having 
frequent recourse to terms either altogether Latin, or Latin with English 
terminations ; and after all, it will, in most cases, not be much better 
understood by a person unacquainted with that language, than it w'ould 
have been if composed in it entirely; the principal part consisting of tech- 
nical terms. 


STANZAS— WniTTEN ON LEAVING ENGLAND FOR INDIA. 

Yon rural cot 's a peasant’s home, 

Who would not from his dear vale roam. 

Nor cross the wide Atlantic wave 
For all that wealth or fame e’er gave. 

A tender wife, and rosy boy, 

I’ill high his cup of social joy — 

Dear genial spirits ! form’d to prove 
A father’s pride, a husband’s love ! 

And these to cherish and maintain. 

No thoughts distract, no labours pain; 

For her fond looks, hi^ prattling wiles. 

Sweet are his cares, ana light his toils. 

How bright that calm domestic sphere ! 

For sweet Affection sojourns there ; 

And mild Content, with brow serene, 

^ Has poured her sunlight on the scene! 

Though many yield to prouder star, 

Rove distant realms, or toil in war, 

Are there on earth would envy not 
Such happy loves, such tranquil lot ? 


R. 
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ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA, 
AND STATE »OF THE EING’s COURTS THERE. 

No. IL 


There is amongf the Natives a sympathy, an instinct, a tact in judginf; the 
presumptions of guilt charged against their fellows, and in drawing just inferences 
iiom the manners of witnesses, to which Euwpeans can never attain, and to 
which they fieldota preteud.—CoLONiAL Policy as applicable to the Govern- 
ment OF India. 

In pursuing this subject, we have selected, as our motto, the foregoing 
passage, (from a work containing- more just views of India than are almost 
any where else to be met with,) because it expresses an important and 
undeniable fact, and presents an irresistible argument which ought alone 
to decide the question, whether the natives of that country shall be im- 
mediately adn-itted tc discharge the functions of jurors That there are 
many other weighty reasons for this most salutary reform contemplated 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, we have already shown ; and we hope no\v 
to render it still more apparent, from a statement of facts illustrative of 
the operation of the present system, that it is an abuse, or “ lottery” of 
the law, which, like other antiquated abuses and lotteries condemned by 
the increasing wisdom and virtue of the present age, ought to come to an 
end. 

The philosophic Bentham, in his work on the ‘ Elements of the Art of 
Packing,’ has analyzed, with admirable acuteness, the various sinister 
influences liable to operate upon the minds of judges and jurors, even in 
this more favoured country, where they are a portion of the people to 
whom justice is administered, breathing the same uiord atmosphere wdth 
them, and watched by the keen scrutiny of the public press, ready to 
detect, and at liberty to expose the wrong done to the humblest member 
of society, whose fate, however humble it be, cannot but interest the 
m.ny who are connected with him by the common tie of country; for if 
in his person the law should appear to be violated, all would feel called 
upon to rally round him as in defence of their common rights ; and the 
inflictors of the wrong know that they cannot escape from the voice of 
general indignation, which would from all quarters be thundered in their 
ears. Hence they feel themselves acting under an awfu* responsibility, 
placed, as it were, in a great theatre, where the whole of England are 
looking on, expecting “ every man to do his duty,” and ready to punish 
the least perceptible deviation from it with the fearless impartiality of 
censure or applause. 

The Indian jury has no such check in the conquered people upon whom 
it is operating ; whose opinions are not regarded, and dare not be uttered, 
the Government having put a gag in the mouths of its sixty millions of 
subjects, lest their sentiments should be expressed. What they may 
think or feel is, therefore, neither known, nor inquired afterj^ihor cared 
about, t y the jurors, who form a distinct race by tWmselves, holding no 
social intercourse with, and looking down with infinite disdain upon, the 
mass of “ black fellows some of whom they are occasionally 
to assist in getting flogged and fettered, banished or bangp^; 
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be it merited or unmerited, interests nobody among the European race, 
— the ruling public, the only part of it whose opinion has any influence 
or weight whaterer. To illustrate the case by an example— an imaginary 
one : Let us suppose the honourable Member for Galway to procure an 
Act of Parliament, decreeing that every pe&n who maliciously. takes 
away the life of the noblest of animals, the norse, should be regularly 
tried by a jury, and, on conviction, put to death,— the jurors in such a 
case Ivould certainly not be deterred from screening the guilty by the 
consideration of what other horses might think bn the subject : every 
thing would plead for the man ; and as it would be counterbalanced by 
no regard for the brute, the jury, in spite of their oatHs^ would, in ninety- 
nine casesout of a hundred, probably come toa resolution'similar to that of 
the Calcutta juror, who resolved never to hang one of his countrymen for 
shooting a “ black fellow.” The cases' are in so far parallel, that, as the 
horses are dumb by nature, so the natives of India are dumb by law ! 
Neither are admitted to have any A'oice in making or executing the laws by 
which they are governed, and both are looked upon as useful animals to be 
worked and flogged at the pleasure of thoir masters, without any right of 
complaint as a body, when over-driven; and, lastly, the British Par- 
liament listens, with equal indiflf^ercnce, to the remonstrances of Mr. Mar- 
tin in favour of the one, and to those of the friends of India in favour of 
the other. 

The jury being, as shown by Mr. Bentham, a check on the judge, con- 
trolling the free exercise of his power, could never have been otherwise 
than disagreeable to him, “ although, in one shape or another, the in- 
cumbrance has clung to his shoulders from the earliest days of the exist- 
ing constitution nor, while the love of power continues to be implanted 
in the heart of man, will he cease wishing to remove or weaken all checks 
on its free exercise. The means of undermining or nullifying this check, 
which. have been at various times resorted to by him, are reduced to three 
classes: corruption, inti mid atiou, and deception. The first of these 
is naturally the guilty instrument of interested parties, the use of which 
is wisely guarded against by the mode of selecting, from a much larger 
number, the jurors by ballot, at the moment the trial commences, so that 
they cannot be known and corrupted before hand, and then keeping them 
apart from all communication with others, until their verdict be pro- 
nounced, so as to afford no opportunity for tampering with them in the 
interim. Irttiinidatiop, the .second mod'* of nullifying the check, was 
formerly openly practised in England, but was too flagrant a mischief to 
be long tolerated. In India, howe^'er, it has assumed another shape, 
unknown to the law and to the constitution, the Judges having made it 
absolutely one of the qualifications of a juror that he shall belong to a class 
banishahle at the pleasure of the individuals most interested in destroying 
the independence and etficiency of his Majesty’s courts ! But deception 
is the choice instrument of the Judge, by which he can at once gratify 
•his pride and hisTove of power, or free agency, .in the tiiumph ol’“ on- 
derstanjjing over understanding.” The more ignorant the jurors are, the 
liiarfe capable of forming opinions of their own, so much the better in 
ibis eyes, for they are the more disposed to adopt their notions entirely 
him. Hence the preference .given by Indian Judges to “ boys, lu- 
drunkards, and men ignorant of the alphabet,'! because their 
like tbs clav in the hands of the ndtter. are easilv worked into any 
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shape : hence also the preference given to foreigners or Europeans gene- 
rally, over persons bom and bred in India, because the former, in pro- 
portion to their ignorance of the people, finding very great difficulty in 
forming a settled opinion, are the more ready to follow implicitly 
the suggestions of the •^ge- He could not, with the same' lacility, 
persuade natives of the country that ** black was white,’' in direct op- 
position to the experience of their whole lives ; nor would the current of 
their feelings and prejudices be so easily made to flow in the direction 
desired by the bench, when one of the aristocratic body was to be pro- 
tected, or his character white- washed with an exculpatory verdict. In 
such cases, it has b^en usual in India to hear the most inflammatory ap- 
peals to the passions of the jury, which, coming from the seat of judg- 
ment, aided by the superior logic of a practised professional speaker, are 
sure to bewilder the understanding and move the feelings of simple trades- 
men, who are unskilled in judicial subtleties, and whose hearts are 
already but too much disposed to plead in behalf of a countryman. 
Seldom, indeed, has a verdict been recorded in India against any 
European in the rank of a gentleman, in whose fate the Judge can be 
supposed to have been particularly interested. In the few exceptions 
that have occurred, never, perhaps, has the least rigour of the law been 
inflicted, it still resting with the Judge to nullify the verdict, or suspend 
or mitigate the sentence. With all these advantages in their favour, 
Indian Judges have sometimes thought the jury not sufficiently docile or 
obsequious ; and have not failed to show a restive disposition when they 
felt the curb of its verdict opposed to their supreme will. A late instance 
of this is well recollected in Calcutta, where a Judge (Sir F. Macnaghten) 
having a police-officer brought before him, charged with some crime, 
wished to get him acquitted, and received the jury, which presumed to 
pronounce a contrary decision, with a speech to the following effect : 
“ Gentlemen, you may think you have done your duty ; I shall now do 
mine : I fine {his man one pucka pfoe”/‘ The culprit, Imwever, was a 
native of the country, against whom the refractory verdict was given, 
which the Judge treated with contempt, by making the punishment a 
nominal fine of the lowest coin that could be named ! 

The power of the Indian Judges is enormously increased in another 
very irregular, if not illegal mode ; that is, by the absence of juries 
altogether in civil cases. This is so repugnant to the spirit of the English 
laws as practised in this country, that to many it will appear hardly 
credible that such a thing should be tolerated any where. In India it is 
really much more mischievous than it would be in England, inasmuch 
the Judges there have more need of the discrimination of a jury to aid 
them in the discovery of truth for the due administration of justice among 
so very peculiar a people, Gentlemen, however learned, coming fresh 
from Europe, and looking at them and their affairs through the medium 
of preconceived European notions, cannot possibly be otherwise than fre- 
quently deceived ; and it generally happens, that those who fill these 
high situations on the bench, only remain so long in the country as to 
be^me tolerably acquainted with its inhabitants, when they.lttve the 
field to others equally raw and inexperienced. Thus the natives W India 
havO their persons and property placed at the entire mercy of a succession 
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of strangers to their habits and custoinS) who decide every thing according 
to their supreme will, without check or control, there being no jury and 
no Court of Appeal nearer than nine or ten thousand miles off ! This 
has been petitioned against ; and to remove any difficulty from the few* 
ness of Europeans to form jurors, gentlemen o^t^,army have volunteered 
to undert^e that duty ; but all in vain, Judges have invariably 
clung to their power, which few indeed, if they can help, it, ever consent 
to abandon. 

There would have been some excuse for them in obstinately resisting a 
remedy for this defect in the judicial system, if they had never found it 
to be attended with any inconveniences, — if they had n^r felt the want 
of the spectacles of a jury to strengthen their juridical migans of vision. 
But they have confessed, and denied not, on many occasions, their utter, 
incapacity to discriminate between truth and error, — to decide with cer- 
tainty between the true and the false case set up, or to distinguish the 
honest from the perjured witnesses. The course they have adopted, 
instead of being a cure for, is a great aggravation of the disease. ,:They 
have created a rule of court — apiece of judge-law — decreeing that, 14 
some cases, (that is, as often as the Indian Judge thinks fit,) ^en tW 
parole evidence is very contradictory, it may be put out of view altogether,* 
and the matter decided on the other circumstances of the case. In this 
manner, true and false witnesses are placed exactly upon a par, which is 
^uivalent to a triumph over the former. The latter finding their security 
in the inability of the court to detect them, perjury has grown into a 
regular profession in the Indian courts; for it is not the sanctity of an 
oath, but the danger of detection and punishment, which is the great 
security against perjury, as may be seen by the imprecations which 
thousands daily, without the least scruple, invite down on their own 
heads, w'ho w'ould not for the world risk exposure to shame by telling a 
falsehood, far less incur the 'penalty of committing perjury in a public 
court. The Native witnesses were relieved from this last restraint as 
soon as they found that they could so completely impose upon the British 
Judges as to leave them in total uncertainty which was truth and which 
was falsehood. Then it was in vain to talk of punishing false-swearers ; 
for the honest witness would be in the same danger as the knave ; or perhaps 
greater, as his ingenuity in extricating himself would be less. Thus, full 
scope was given to the regular professors of imposition, who are known to 
practise in the British Indian courts (particularly the Company’s) with 
such success, that some have doubted whether it would not be better for 
the public interests, if the Judges were at once to abandon the vain at- 
tempt to discover which party has justice on his side, and regulate their 
decisions by a cast of the dice ! “ The Natives,” says Sir H. Strachey, 

have attained a sort of legal knowledge, as it is called ; that is to say, 
a skill in the arts of collusion, intrigue, perjury, and subornation, which 
enables them to baffle us with infinite facility,” — “ An Englishmau,” 
said Mr, Verelst, “ will ever be found unfit to follow the subtle Native 
through all his arts.” 

, Tho^traordinary success of these professional manufacturers of false 
evideii®^in our courts, next compelled other N^itive suitors, even when 
Jtheir cause was just, to resort to them in self-defence ; for they could no 
l|^iflgfiLiruBt.to simple truth and justice prevailing with Judges so liable 
imposed upon ; consequently, it was thought quite necessary that 
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eyen a just cause should be strengthened by a redoubt, or outwork ol 
fklsehood, erected around it, to keep off the enemy ! This, fJthough it 
may be contrived with great ingenuity to meet the antagonist’s false 
attacks, musti at the same time, expose the rightful litigantto another 
danger ; for when the ^rt discovers the hollowness of his outwork, aS 
will often happen, it is apt to suspect the whole of his case to be a base** 
less fabrication. On this ground, perhaps, the cause is given against him 
entirely, or at least his witnesses are put exactly on a par with those on 
the opposite side : in either event, truth is conjpletely confounded with 
fiction, and perjury triumph! 

In addition b the confessions above noticed of the inability of tlie 
Companny’s courts to discover truth, Judge Macnaghten has recorded 
his testimony to the same effect as to the Court of Requests in Calcutta. 
In chaining the Grand Jury in June 1819, this Judge observed, that 

It was, he believed, eighteen months since he had expressed a wish to have 
some of those witnesses who are known to make a trade off ivin^ false evidence 
in the Court of Requests brought before his court. He knew, however, of no 
prosecution for the commission of this offence in that court ; although there it 
is notoriously believed to be a matter of course ; so much so, that the fact of 
haying been examined as a witness in that court was, in general, considered as 
a disparagement of character. [He might with tiuth have applied exactly tlic 
same observations to his own court.j lie gave it advisedly as his opinion, on 
the best of his judgment, founding himself upon the informations which he had 
read, and drawing the inferences which he conceived must fol’ow, that if the 
business of the Court of Request? was so conducted as to render it impossible 
to piosecute or even not to facilitate proS(‘cntions of those who may be aggrieved 
hyperjuries committed there, it would be better at once to abolish the court, 
and lea c the public altogether without remedy for the debts it took cognizance 
of. [Under '250 rupees, or from 25/. to 30/.] 

Colonel Stetvart is of rtearly the same opinion with respect to the Com- 
pany’s courts in general. As a remedy for the same evil, an Indian 
Judge, whose sentiment i, as declared in a private letter to a friend in 
England, are before us, thinks it would be better to abolish the law\s 
altogether. But why seek such extravagant remedies, when the true 
one— a jury, or panchayet, by whatever name it may be called — is so 
feimple, So natural, so effectual ? Speaking of the great difficulty of 
deciding so as to Satisfy his own conscience, he remarks ; — 

Where truth and moral principle are totally unknow n ; where forgery and per- 
jury are practised in every judicial proceeding, and this amongst a people the 
most expeity shrewdy and of any in tne universe, who shafi lise from 

his [judgment] seat after his daily labour and pronounce whether he has on that 
day been the author of justice, Or of injustice ? IliiS is not a country for law — 
laws are created to be evaded by the artful villainy of the Natives, or turheil 
by them into engines of oppress) m and injustice. There is certainly moi^ 
equity in our system than in the ymglish courts, and a gieater discretionary 
power vested in the Judge; but liowever strange it may sound to an English 
ear, I am .perfectly satisfied that were we scarcely fettered by any law there 
would be more justice in ovr judgments, and we should err less frequently than 
is the case now. However frequently I resolve not to care about it, %bappily 
the veiy next hour finds me in my court-room in a high fever to determine 
whose ties neoreiSt approach the frutfi. For such is the nMure of these peopfe, 
that it is utterly out of their power to speak the truth ; and thfe party . 

justice on their side will, out of pure love of falsehood, often lie theassilyitijte 
of their rights. ' ‘ 
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He should have said the love of success,” which) even with a just 
cause, they only hope for thi*ough the aid of corroborative falsehoods^ 
the Unha][^y consequence of the radical defect of ilie courts themselves; 
no confidence being placed in their powers of^ discriminating evidence, 
the Natives have recourse to those means of attaining their ends which 
experience teaches them are most successful. * This is so plain, that it is 
almost superfluous to give it any illustration. But, to suggest an obvious 
one, if the facility of counterfeiting bank-notes is sufficient to inundate 
this virtuous country with forgeries, will not the facility of imposing on 
Judges in India make perjury abound in that country without supposing 
a love of falsehood ? This is the simple fact : our cf^rts are the great 
corruptors of the people ; the nurseries of perjury, forgery, and every 
species of fraud, which, since the introduction of our system, have no- 
toriously increased to an enormous degree, beyond what was ever before 
known. Hence the amount of villainy and vice which now exists, being 
the fruit of that system, instead of affording any excuse for it, forms its 
deepest stigma. To the system justly belongs that odium which its au- 
thors and abettors wish to throw upon the Native character. For an im- 
perfect administration of justice has the same tendency to debase, as a 
perfect one has to improve the public morals. 

While our courts present so promising a field for fraud and falsehood, 
these vices must continue as hitherto to increase and multiply. Already, 
we are assured, a troop of hired witnesses is considered among the Na- 
tives a necessary fart of the establishment of every man of property, who 
would infallibly be ruined in a short time with judicial proceedings, unless 
he were always prepared to defend his property against the witness-gangs 
of his neighbours, by havi ig his own ready to combat them with oath 
for oath, and lie for lie ! Our courts arc the arena of endless contention ; 
where all the arts of decep Jon, plots and counterplots, are played off ojr 
exhausted. But if a Native jury formed part of the court, rhen, instead 
of its penetration being baffled by the artifices of the most shrewd, ex- 
pert, intriguing people in the universe,” this very subtlety would be 
brought over to exert itself in promoting the ends of justice ! 

The Judges of the Supreme Court have not failed to feel the evil, al- 
though they have resisted the true remedy in every shape ; abjuring, ae 
we have seen, Native jurors of all kinds, and even English juries in civil 
cases. Pursuing their usual course, for this difficulty they have, as 
above stated, invented something like a “ rule” of court ; and one which 
most justly deserves the character given to such practices by Mr. Ben- 
than, of being unfit to have any existence. This is to throw away the 
parole evidence altogether, whenever the court may take it into its head 
to do so, and decide the case from any other circumstances that may 
happen to be known. To quote one or tw’o of the instances in which 
this rule has been laid down ; in the case of The King v. Hayes, April 
1822, Sir Francis Macnaghten in charging the jury, said — 


It i^melancholy, but it often happens in this court, that we are obliged to 
thai dfifraw our considfralion nil the mere aveearing on both sides, and decide 
ttpen’ circumstances which are less likely to deceive us. 


r, *;: Again, iuthe case of Mr. Henry Blundell, June 1823, the same Jiidge 

y,that— 

be. swayed by the number of witnesses, because it w'as a well- 
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known fact that in India it was as easy to get six witnesses to swear to a thing 
as to get one ; that there was no difficulty in getting an^ uumkr of witnesses to 
swear to any thing ; no punishmefnt or severity had been able to prevent it; 
and every Judge in that country was in the habit of disbelieving witnesses with- 
out regard to ^eir number : that is, they made a dUtinctm between evidence and 
swearinff. 

This phrase, so often repeated by Sir. Francis, and that of “ casting off 
from his consideration the mere swearing of witnesses," evidently refers 
not to disregard of the numbers of witnesses merely, which would 
have been easily expressed with precision in this manner — “ We hold it 
to make no difference whatever, whether a fact be sworn to by one Na- 
tive witness or a hundred." That alarming doctrine is no doubt in- 
cluded in his rule, but it goes much further. It amounts to this, that 
there could be no balancing of the comparative weight of testimony on 
both sides, because it is (assumed to be) as easy in that country to bring * 
a respectable array of evidence in support of falsehood as in support of 
truth. In no other possible way could his doctrine be understood by a 
jury ; nor is it otherwise intelligible. It could not mean that the evi- 
dence of one or tw'o respectable witnesses should weigh against that of 
three or four of inferior character. For difference of character is a test 
not hinted at as supposed to have any existence ; all Avitnesses are put upon 
a level, as equally unworthy of reliance. Native evidence, in the gross, is 
treated as a mass of undistinguishable perfidy ! The court consequently 
takes the liberty to select and reject what it pleases, according as the fancy 
or caprice of the Judge may choose to give credence to one story rather 
than another. But it so happens that a fictitious story may be made so 
plausible as to look more probable than the truth itself. For instance, if 
a jury were asked, without any previous knowledge of the facts, whether 
it were more probable that a mariner, (called Robinson Crusoe,) wrecked 
upon a desert island, had lived there alone twenty years ; or, that a pri- 
vate individual, called Napoleon, raised himself to the throne of one of 
the greatest nations in Europe, made his brothers kings over several 
others, and at last died a prisoner on a barren rock ? J'he true history 
would surely appear by far the more incredible of the two. To such a 
conclusion must we often come, if “ casting off from our consideration " 
the number of witnesses on either side, we follow that most fallacious 
guide “ probability." Yet no other guide remains when all the swearing 
is systematically thrown aside as good for nothing ; the arbitrary discre- 
tion of the court then becomes absolutely uncontrolled, and a greater in- 
let is opened for corrupt decisions, than if Native evidence were, like 
slave evidence, excluded altogether. For, Avhile our West India slaves 
are not allow'ed to be heard at all, their statements cannot be used as an 
instrument of deception. Our East Indian subjects are heard, but they 
are believed, or not believed, just as it may suit the purpose of a Judge, 
to take one piece of the evidence or another wherewith to cloak his cor- 
rupt partiality. 

Nothing can cure this monstrous tendency of such proceedings to con- 
found all law and justice, but the check of an enlightened jury, free" fi^om al) 
partial bias, and not liable to be made the tool of the com t either by pre- 
judice or imposition. With the banishable juries now in use, composed 
of persons, foreigners in the country, strangers to the situation and 
of the body of the people, incapable of unravelling their indt>vM 
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tecting tlieir artifices, the will of the Judge has unbounded sway. For 
the jurors finding themselves suriounded with a chaos of doubt and diffi- 
culty, know not what conclusion to form, and are ready to believe or dis- 
believe evidence in implicit conformity with his advice. 

The mode in which this system operates will, perhaps, be better con- 
ceived from a consideration of the sort of cases with which it has to 
deal. Let us take the following, which occurred within a very few years : 
— In April 1822, John Hayes, Esq. Judge and Magistrate of Tipperah, 
stood charged before the Supreme Court of Calcutta, (Sir F, Macnaghten 
on the bench,) with the murder of Pertaub Narayn Doss, a respectable 
zumeendar of that zillah. In February, the preceding, year, this man 
had fallen under the displeasure of Mr. Hayes, who kept him, on some 
charge or other, in attendance at his court from that time to July, 
without once allowing him to visit his own home. About that time, Mr. 
Hayes having occasion to go away to a distant part of the country, the 
zumeendar in his absence stole a short visit to his afflicted family, and 
particularly a dying son. He returned, how'ever, to Coramillah, before 
the Judge came back to resume his duties ; but Mr. Hayes being in- 
formed that the zumeendar had dared to neglect the order for his being 
hazir (in attendance) at the station, had him dragged instantly before 
him, loaded him with the grossest abuse, alid, without any judicial pro- 
ceeding or investigation whatsoever, caused him to be tied up like a 
malefactor, and to receive twenty blows with the rattan on the bare back 
by the hands of the common executioner; he was then thrown into gaol, 
and from the neglect of his wounds, and want of medical aid, as well as 
of those comforts and attentions to which custom had habituated one of 
his rank in life, all aggravated by the public ignominy he had just suffered, 
after languishing three days, he sunk under the accumulated weight of 
his miseries of body and mind. 

This was the case for the prosecution. That set up for the defence 
admitted the infliction of the illegal punishment, admitted the imprison-*^ 
ment, and admitted the man’s death on the third day after ; but denied 
that the latter was brought on by the two former. Although the deceased 
was in good health three days before, (with the intervention of that treat- 
ment,) he became a lifeless corpse ; yet, by the defence, the event was 
disconnected from its antecedents in this way : it asserted that he died 
of cholera morbus ; this being a disease not well understood, and there- 
fore generally looked upon, according to the vulgar notion, as a mere act 
of fate, or chance, or providence ; consequently, it takes all responsibility 
from man. For if cholera were, like all other diseases, supposed to pro- 
ceed from natural predisposing causes, then, in this instance, it might 
have been brought on by the cruel treatment which immediately preceded 
it ; and in that case it would still be murder as much as if the man had 
died of the mortification of his wounds. This latter the defence denied, 
alleging that the deceased was well treated, and that his wounds were 
healing up, when, unfortunately, he died of the inexplicable cholera ; 
that is, as the court understood it, by the special interference of Provi- 
dence ; for the physician examined on the trial was never once asked 
whether^cholera might not possibly be induced by such atrocious usage.^ 


question bearing on this point, was that put to 0r. Halliduy, who 
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The contrary was assumed as a fact equally certain with any truth in 
serbture, or proved beyond all deuionstration. 

The question then really resolved itself into this, — whether a man, who, 
from being well, died in three days after, had his death hastened by na- 
tural intervening causes ; or died purely by the act of Providence ? The 
witnesses wha swore to the first view of the case, were nine in number: 
three, servants and a nephew of the deceased ; a servant of the Company, 
salt agent at Noacolly; a" servant of a zumeendar of the same zillah; 
another of a htdy at Dacca ; a zumeendar at Chittagong district, and 
the son of another zumeendar. The English surgeon of the station was 
also summoned for the prosecution, but absented himself. The evidence 
f9r the defence, that is, the witnesses in support of providential death, 
were twelve in number : a vakeel of Mr. Hayes’s, the defendant’s court ; 
two mookhtars of the same ; a subahdar of the provincial battalion ; the 
Native doctor of the jail; the darogah and duffadar of the same; the 
jumadajr and executioner assisting in the punishment ; the servant of a 
talookdar ; and a money-lender. The great majority of these, or about 
nine out of the twelve, w’ere Mr. Hayes’s immediate dependants; the 
only exceptions being the two last, and the subahdar. 

Such was the array of evidence on both sides, nearly matched in point 
of numbers, and each witness of the one party swearing most consistently 
with his colleagues, but in direct opposition to their opponents ; who, in 
the same- manner, swore in most cordial co-operation. The scene of 
action was several hundreds of miles distant from Calcutta, where it was 
tried, and to which the jurors are confined by the Company’s law. It 
lay in a country of which they could know almost as little as of the heart 
of the Burman empire ; it being under a system of government almost 
equally remote from any thing of which they have experience r a coun- 
try, in which Judges are more than kings in arbitrary power, and the 
people around them more obsequious than slaves ; where their influence, 
or rather the terror of their authority, is such, that we have heard a gen- 
tleman, on whose judgment and experience we can place the utmost re- 
liance, give it as his solemn opinion, that if a Judge were to commit a 
murder in his open court at noon-day, in the presence, of thousands, it 
would be impossible to prove it to the satisfaction of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta ; since, however many might swear to the fact, a 
mu.ch greater number would come forward to swear the very reverse ; so 
that nothing but complete uncertainty would remain. 

In this case, the Judge, (Sir F. Macnaghten,) as usual, laid down his 
rule, that the jury should cast off from their minds all the mere swearing 
on l)oth sides. But this being done, there unfortunately remained almost 
no evidence at all ; for there was no documentary proof, except what 
is called the “ soorut-haal,” that is, the official report of the inquest held 
on the body of the deceased. Now this report was drawn up by the very 
sau^e persons who appeared as the defendant’s witnesses, and was in 


thouzht it highly improbable, (though not impossible,) that such punishment 
should cause death < 

‘‘Question: If he (the person punished) had been in a weak 8tate,^had his 
hack cut open by flogguig, and the wound entirely neglected for three, or four 
days, ill a warm climate, in the month of July, and you were not aware of any 
other cause, would you not attribute his death to that 
“ Answer : Yes ; if I knew of no other.” 



complete contradiction to tlieir verbal testimony. For in court, all the 
twenty or more witnesses were unanimous that the man died in. gaol ; on 
the inquest, a part of the same persons who swore this for the defendant, 
had resolved that the deceased left the gaol alive, but died two days after 
in the hospital ! This discrepancy the defendant’s witnesses now attri- 
buted to an error of the clerk who drew up their report. Haying “ cast 
off all the mere swearing,” then, (according to the Judge’s advice,) .in 
order to “ decide on circumstances less likely to deceive,” was this trea- 
cherous report, got up for ai^ iniquitous purpose, one of those things more 
to be relied on ? By this rule, in fact, nothing was left that the mind 
could lay hold of; all evidence was at an end. There remained only 
two stories, respecting which, the Jury were to ask themselves which is 
the most probable, exactly in the same manner as if the stories had been 
told by two parrots. The Judge thought it improbable that a man should 
die of the flogging, confinement, and had treatment in gaol ; the jury 
adopted his opinion in that respect ; but as ft is certain the man did die 
within the three days, they decided in their own minds that he died of 
cholera ; that is, in their conception, of a disease supj)osed to proceed 
ft-om no natural cause at all. 

No other conclusion could possibly be formed by a dozen of Calcutta 
tradesmen trying the Magistrate of Tippcrah, when the Judge had in- 
structed them to throAv away all conhideration of the weight of testimony 
on either side. For, in the first place, judging from probability ^ (the 
only guide then remaining,) it is improbable that any given man has 
been guilty of a murder ; because not one in a thousand has the cruelty to 
commit it : and of those who have the cruelty, not one, perhaps, in a hun- 
dred would have the folly or hardihood to expose himself, by commitingit, 
to the risk of punishment. Hence there are a hundred thousand chances 
to one against any individual being guilty ! Nothing can overcome this 
improbability but the weight of testimony; but where, as in India, tes- 
timony is denied to possess any weight, there is no longer any test of 
guilt or innocence. It has been well remarked, that the law requires at 
least two witnesses to convict a criminal of a capital offence ; on thia 
ground, that the oath of one person ought not to be aJlowed to overbalance 
the accused’s declaration of innocence, whereas two witnesses give a 
preponderance against him. If, however, six witnesses be no better than 
One, according to the rule laid down by the Indian Judges, no conviction 
can ever take place when tjiis rule is applied. Even if the accused be a 
Native, his denial ought to counterbalance the unanimous charge of a 
dozen Native accusers, since all are to be alike disbelieved, whatever 
their number ; but if the accused be an Englishman, whose word is en- 
titled to credit, his simple declaration of innocence must triumph over 
ten thousand Indian witnesses I The rule in question was enforced by 
the Judge, (Sir F. Macnaghten,) with all his eloquence, in two remark- 
able criminal cases : that above described of Mr. Hayes ; and in that of 
Mr. Blundell ; both gentlemen high in the Civil Service, both excul- 
pated by the evidence of their dependants, and both acquitted. Tho 
latter was a case of a very different description, still more remote from 
European conception, and hardly to be described, for such cases, it 
may be said, without qualification, t^t no competent tribunal at present 
Crists in India ; since, to the Supreme Court, as npiy constituted, they are 
uncognoscible. But a jury, composed half pf British 
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planters or settlers in the interior, and the other half of the most respect- 
able Natives, zuraeendars, or others, would be perfectly qualified to 
ascertain the facts, and answer all the ends of justice. 

It may be easily inferred, that the incapacity of the Indian Judges to 
discover truth in civil cases, where they have no aid of a jury, is still 
more strillhg. Of this we need not go far for proofs; but have only 
room for poe or two of the most decisive. 

In the te of July 1823, the Supreme Cojjft at Calcutta was occupied 
two days with a case thus described by a most accurate reporter:— 

It would be useless to go through all the contradictory evidence in this case, 
and we shall content ourselves with observing, that we never witnessed such 
point-blank swearing and such downright pmury as mmt have been uttered on 
one side or the other, or perhaps on both. Tlieir whole object seemed to be to 
invalidate each others testimony ; and remarks were made from the bench that 
one or other of the parties must have been perjured ; and the Judge regretted 
that there was nothing sufficiently clear to prove on which side the perjury lay, 
that they might have been indicted for the offence. 

Here two stories were told by the witnesses on the opposite sides, as 
totally different from each other as possible ; yet both so well told, and 
consistently supported, that at the end of two days' investigation, the 
Judge remained as completely ignorant of the real facts of the case, as if 
he had never heard a single syllable of evidence ! All he knew yras, that 
there must have been perjury in the case ; (certes, there must, when 
what one side swore was white, the other swore was black ;) but the Judge 
knew no more on which side the truth lay than the man in the moon ! 
Was ever judicial tribunal convicted of such monstrous incapacity I 
Whether the case was, in the sequel, decided by a throw of the dice, or 
in what manner, we are unable to say. In another, which occupied the 
court for about a month, in April 1822, involving property to the amount 
of a million sterling, there was the same contrariety of evidence ; about 
a dozen persons, on each side, swearing directly in the teeth of each 
other. One of the points to' be determined was,' whether or not a certain 
Hindoo family were, in respect to their property, joint or divided ; on 
which, after investigation, the Judge says : — 

I will venture to say, of all the Natives who now hear me, there is not one 
of any respectability who could not tell us whether the family were divided or 
not; the better sort of Natives have great meetings and friendships among 
themselves, and are acquainted with each others family affairs There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds in Calcutta who must know the fact : why has not a single 
Native of respectability been called to give evidence. 

The simple reason is, that the court is notoriously such a sink of per- 
jury, that for a Native to appear in it at all, as a witness; is, in public 
estimation, considered little less than infamous. Respectable Natives, 
therefore, to escape disgrace, when evidence must be had, put hired wit- 
nesses in possession of the facts to be attested, and these swear to thtfin 
as of their own knowledge. But while , the Judge was exclaiming tn^t 
the fact, after which he had been so long groping in the dark, must be 
perfectly ^well known to hundreds and hundreds of respectable Natives, 
many of them perhaps standing in bis presence, did it never occur to him 
that if these intelligent men were placed in the jury-box to try the case, 
the thick mistj by which the cturt was darkened, would instantly vanish,. 
The cloud of perjury* enveloping the proceedings Would be forth«rfth 
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pelted, and the light of truth shine as clearly as the sun at noon-day. 
The cunning artifices of perjured witnesses, however baffling to foreigners, 
would avail them little before their own countrymen who knew them to 
the core, and who could easily hunt them through all their, winding sub- 
terfuges. The false swearer would shrink from the penetratipg glance of 
the native jury, and his profession, now so floufishing, would soon decay, 
when the practice of it became attended with so little hope ^ advantage, 
and so much danger of ddtfection. 

By this connecting-link of a Native jury, a chain of reliance would be 
established between the witnesses and the court, which is the only means 
of putting the latter in possession of truth. At present there is no re- 
liance, the parties being all entire strangers to each other, brought toge- 
ther fortuitously from the remotest parts of the globe, and the court sees 
an endless variety of human beings passing through it, of whom it knows 
nothing. But the character of almost every witness could be strictly ap- 
preciated by a Native jury; either from its being actually known to those 
on the jury, or capable of being ascertained by the evidence of other wit- 
nesses of known character. In this way, testimony would acquire a 
tangible consistency, capable of being w’eighed and estimated with some* 
thing like certainty. At present it is a mere phantasmagoria passing in 
review before the eyes : the spectator may stare and speculate on the 
outwaJd show, but cannot possibly bring it within his grasp. Now, our 
judicial proceedings are a perpetual drama, of which the judges are the 
audience, and see the witnesses or actors only in their dress-characters, 
wearing their masks and buskins. But put the Natives themselves in the 
jury-box, and we should immediately get behind the scenes ; w^e should 
obtain a sure key to the dramatis personae, which would save us from 
being misled by the Proteus forms of any of those Oriental Matthewses, 
who, as we have heard, in the vocation of a witness, act one day the part 
of a pious Brahmin, and another of a true believer in the Koran, as the 
various cases may require, making a mere mocker}^ of our courts and 
judges, who can so easily be duped and misled. 

In order, then, to facilitate the administration of justice, for which the 
present means are proved to be so inadequate. Native juries are indispen- 
sable. And what reason exists for so long, ^excluding the natives of India 
from this privilege, which belongs to freemen in every part of the British 
dominions? Are they to be kept, in this respect, on a level with slaves, 
because under the rule of the East India Company ? In the adjacent 
island of Ceylon, colonial government has long ago introduced this im- 
provement of Native juries, w'hich has proved, as it ever must do, a great 
public blessing. In a few years it raised the people to a higher rank in 
the scale of civilization and humanity. As if feeling the gracious impulse 
of a new nature, they could no longer behold their fellow-creatures de- 
graded, and generously set thei^ bondsmen free. On the opposite continent, 
where there is no trial by jury, every tlung is reversed : those wfflo were 
' independent and wealthy are^ sinking down to the condition of slaves ; 
and every thing indicates th^ general increase of vice and misery ; the 
law's being so defective, that instead of doing good they do mischief, by 
holding forth the strongest temptation to perfidy, and by being made the 

S mgine of injustice. The people* having no share in administering 

.have no confidence in them ; the good not being permitted to aid 
V(4, 7. D 
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in their execution, the bad liave full scope in their general conspiracy to 
defeat them* 

A wiser procedure might reasonably have been hoped for, at least 
within the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s courts, since the judges had only 
to carry into execution the salutary principles of those laws, which they 
are in duty bound faithfuljy to administer. In the case of a foreigner who 
merely accidentally lands on our shores, the laws of England generously 
allow him a jury composed of one half of his own countrymen. Could 
less, then, be due to tltose in India who are not foreigners, but born under 
the Biitish flag; who are not strangers in a foreign land, but his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, living in their own country? On what principle of English 
law are they defrauded of their privileges as subjects, and even treated 
worse than aliens ? Not a half, not a third, not even a twelfth of the 
jury is conceded them. They are totally excluded, as if the tint of their 
skin placed them beyond the pale of the law. Nay, they are tieated 
worse than the despised African negro, who, notwithstanding his woolly 
head and sooty hide, is not debarred, if a free man, from discharging the 
functions of a juror, even although he may once have worn the chain of 
iilavery.3 By what rule of law have the natives of India been thus de- 
graded below all the rest of the human species^ It is by no authority 
of the laws of England that they have been subjected to this cruel degia- 
dation, but by the East India Company, and Judges subservient to the 
Company, who, by a ])rostitutiori of all law and justice, have debased 
sixty millions of human beings to the rank of slaves. What piinisbment, 
what infamy, is sufficient for the authors of this enormous injustice ? 
While the British Parliament in one quarter of the world has been 
labouring to break the chains and alleviate the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate Africans; in another, a few' paid servants of the Crown, acting as 
servile instruments of a selfish monopoly, have dared, by their own autho- 
rity, to debase to the rank of slavery an infinitely greater number of Bri- 
tish subjects in the East, than all the enslaved negroes of the West, 
whom the Parliament, in its mercy, has been long striving to raise to the 
rank of freemen. 

* An instance of this is mentioned in the last Number of the * Quarterly Review.’ 


ODR ON THE RETURN OF THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS 
FROM INDIA. 

Inscribed to the Directors of the Honourable Company ^ by the Illustrator of 
Ossian's Poems, 

Thrice welcome, Chief, to Britain’s happy shores. 

From those vast realms where mighty Ganges pours— 
Through scoop'd-out Kentaiff crocks— her sacred tide, 

O’er sunny plains, extending far and wide, 

And golden sands — not golden unto thee — 

Too generous and too honest— noble pride ! — 

To risk for wealth thy true Nobility ! 

Hence, like Fabricius, thou hast conqueror come 
From hoards— to soul-brought happiness at home 1 
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of the Marquis of Hastings, 

With genius towering high, 
niy firm exalted soul, 

Which little worldly views 
Could never yet control, 

Was led by thought sublime ; 

And hence rose rar too higjh 
For Mammon’s selfish sons, 

Who could not thee descry— 

Tlie statesman, warrior, urged 
By true philosophy ! 

^Reserve, ye niggards, for your selfish kind 
His well-won rights! and plod in error, blind. 

Chief of a House renown’d,^ 

Reflecting honours on thy line — 

With laurels justly crown’d 
At Glory's ardent shrine, 

Ere yet the gallant Rawdon ran 
Tlie race of youth to the accomplish'd man I 
Yes, let the foeman’s Chieftain tell 
His brother chief that all is well — 

“ That sage Experience guides the trains 
That should Columbia free, 

But that his well-disciplined bands, 

Tliree thousand arm’d to free their lands, 

With boding tremblings see. 

Nor heed his threats, nor his commands, 
Where Rawdon’s single thousand stands. 

With bayonets cross’d in nervous hands, 

From whose dread charge they flee I ” * 

Rising in danger over all alarms, 

X'ictorious over proud Rebellion’s arms. 

As when on Gallia's shore, 

Her host full ten to one he view’d, 

While press’d, surrounded, and pursued, 
Illustrious York, — yet unsubdued ! — 

From dangers Moira bore ! 

Him wide exhausted India needs-— 

The theatre of ruthless crimson Wav, 

And lawless British deeds — 

Where haply he proceeds, 

Nor drives her red ensanguined car. 

While many a thousand bleeds ; 

But smiling Peace extends o'er all her plains. 
And joy and comfort gives the docile swains : 
And joy and wealth to you. 

Whose calculating cares 
Not nobler feelings can pursue 
Than plans for larger shares. 

For he your empty Treasury fill'd with gold, 

That made the ungrateful slaves of Mammon bold I 

The Chieftain's Indian race is run. 

Where long he glorious shone : 


f The noble Marquis is descended from £dward IV. 

1 i During the American war, a letter was intercepted from General I-ee to 
l^^hington, in substance as above stated, 



Ode on the return of the Marquis of Hastings, 

The immortal man requireth bread— 

Ye give to him a stone I 
From frozen realms even to the torrid zone, 
Millions confess’d his sway — 

Gentle and matchless— clearing through 
Dark Error’s midnight way : 

Progressive still, by sacred laws, 

On earth, that spoke of Heaven, 

He proved to man the Great First Cause 
‘ llaa noblest talents given ! 

While conquer’d Chiefs confess. 

And conquer’d realms obey, 

The man who bore them happiness 
From F.rror’s tyrant sway — 

Bright Glory claims him for her own. 

And true Nobility her darling son; 

Not more triumphant on the tented field, 

Than in the Council, where the Sage’s voice 
Can make the uninform’d to reason yield, 

And millions bid rejoice ! 

Tis his to stanch the source of human woe, 
Wherever wrongs may cause the tear to flow. 

His Sovereign’s early friend, 

Whom wisdom did commend ; 

Thrice happy in his choice — 

His royal heart may well rejoice, 

That young Discrimination fix’d his mind 
On him, whose heart by Heaven seems design’d 
An ornament to grace, and model for, mankind. 

Long may he live to greet, 

With Friendship’s genuine smile, 

The Noble of his youthful choice. 

The favourite of our Isle !— 

And when the frost of long elapsing years— 

Of wished-for years to come — 

Throws o’er the Illustrious Friends her cares, 
And venerable each appears 
In Britain’s courtly dome. 

For great illustrious deeds repaid, 

JStill Britain be their home ! 

And let the Historian’s noblest page 
Our Monarch's judgment prove ; 

And let the Poet’s living lay 
His Patron give to latest day, 

Worthy his Monarch’s love !— 

While grateful Science rears her head. 

Or Learning cloisters seeks, or shed, 

The unfading wreath that Friendship twined. 

To bind the Princely and the Noble mind, 

On earth shall bloom, and flower above, 

In loveliest Amaranthine grove, 

Delightful still to see I 
For Bards unborn shall sing in lays, — 

How Hastings shone in George’s days. 

Patron of High and Low,— his praise— 

T9 late Posterity. 
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RESEARCHES ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can.->-PoPE. 

We have already noticed the first volume of Sir William Drummond^s 
‘ Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empirfj, States, and 
Cities;’ and now proceed to make a few observations on the second. 
There are, it would seem, but four motives that can induce a man to 
study the remains of antiquity : mere curiosity ; the desire of amusement ; 
the desire of acquiring wisdom for himself ; and that of acquiring the 
same wisdom to be imparted to others. It is certainly delightful to look 
back, froin the height of improvement upon which we now stand, at the 
infancy of human knowledge, and to observe how our rude ancestors 
struggled to subdue the hardships of their condition. Our minds are 
placed by this means in the track of invention, from whence we may per- 
ceive the first inflections, as it were, of those circumstances which gene- 
rated the sciences and arts of life, and learn, by analogy, to discover if 
there be yet any hidden paths leading from our present position to new 
arts and improvements. We enable ourselves also to determine the value 
of modern pretensions to originality, by repositing in our memory the 
forms of ancient intellectual productions ; and may also discover, among 
the obsolete usages and practices of antiquity, something worthy of re- 
vival. Further than this, we know of no utility that can result from the 
study of ancient history. Curiosity of a certain kind may always indeed 
be gratified by following the traces of tradition ; but, meauwliile, the mind 
is cheated ol its proper food, and becomes languid and effeminate. 

It is quite clear that Sir William Drummond’s motives to study, at 
least his chief motives, are curiosity and amusement. This is evident 
from the whole texture of the volume before us, taken up almost entirely 
with the most frivolous inquiries. For instance, the author devotes a 
whole chapter, of forty pages, to researches on ‘ The ancient names of 
Egypt and of the Nile ; ’ another, of fifty, to an ‘ Inquiry whether any 
reminiscences of the deluge can be traced in the mythology, or in the 
monuments, of the ancient Egyptians ; ’ and no less than three chapters, 
making seventy-two pages, to M. Champollion and his hieroglyplncs.” 
Then follow * Chronological remarks on the origin and duration of the 
Egyptian Monarchy,’ which are actually spun out to one hundred and 
^irty pages, very prettily sprinkled with Coptic, Ethiopic, Chaldaic, 
Hebrew, Greek, &c. and with citations from Jablonski, Kircher, &c. just 
in the manner ot the laborious fabricators of folios in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We dare say all this may appear very valuable learning in the eyes 
of some people ; but we have no faith in antiquarianism or hieroglyphical 
di^overies, and suspect the sanity of those who devote their lives to pur- 
suits so uselcM. What is it to us who was the tyrant that heaped up 
this or that pile of stones and mortar on the banks of the Nile, or first 
disgraced himself by the worship of cats or crocodiles ? Is the rich field 
of human knowledge so entirely exhausted that we must turn back to 
these fooleries of barbarous ages for topics? It would be altogether as 
ratioiml to imitate our periodical contemporary, and write nonsense about 
t^®^|Wcks of the modern Babylon. In all studies but antiquarianism, 
sensible result; an author discovers, or thinks he 
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discovers, something, and this discovery he publishes ; suppressing the 
long and tedious routes through which he did not reach it, as well as 
that through which he did. For to publish ail the researches which led 
to a certain discovery, is much the • same as if a shoemaker should not 
content himself with selling his customer a pair of shoes, but should 
compel him to buy at the same time the awls and other tools with which 
he made them. The author thinks his reader cannot but be highly de- 
lighted with some certain idea of his, and thereupon he says, “ you like 
that thought then : I will tell you how I came by it and forthwith he 
tells him how many folios he pored through in search of it ; how many 
were of service to him, how many were not; nay, perhaps, he may even 
go the length to inform his gentle reader what kind of room he slept in, 
or what sort of fields he haunted at the moment of conception. It is 
this exposure of the scaffolding of thought that constitutes the great art 
of book- making: but an antiquary, never reaching any result, has nothing 
but scaffolding to show, and publishes his researches in order to convince 
his readers that he has been labouring in vain. 

The author of ‘ Origines,’ &c. has interwoven some useful matter, it 
must be confessed, with the woof of antiquarianism ; having entered, in 
the course of his investigations, into an inquiry concerning the naval 
power, the medical, anatomical, chemical, and astronomical knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians, and also concerning the origin of animal worship 
among the same people. In Chap. IV. he proves, by several very clear 
and cogent arguments, that the opinion generally entertained both by 
ancients and moderns, respecting the aversion of the Egyptians' for the 
sea, and their entire ignorance of navigation, is erroneous. For, in the 
first place, beginning with the remotest antiquity, the traditions respect- 
ing the voyages and conquests of Osiris, though they should not have 
been founded, as regarded Osiris, on strict historical truth, were yet in- 
dications that in early times the Egyptians possessed the reputation of 
having been a maritime people. Diodorus Siculus, he observes, relates 
that Sesostris fitted out a fleet of 400 sail ; and, according to Pliny, 
these ships were of rather large dimensions. Cecrops also, and Cadmus, 
and Danaus, performed voyages of considerable length ; and under their 
guidance, and that of other chiefs, the Egyptians planted colonies in 
Greece and in the countries bordering on the Euxine. Nechos fitted out 
a fleet which circumnavigated the whole of Africa, from the northern 
point of the Red Sea to the mouth of the Nile. The author likewise 
draw's proofs from the mythology that the Egyptians were not originally 
averse to the sea ; Isis, their favourite goddess, being, in their theology, 
the deity presiding over the ocean. She is ‘‘ represented in Egyptian 
monuments as sailing in the bariSy or barge of Osiris;'’ and on some 
occasions, her veil is spread as a sail ; whence Cassiodorus may have 
been led to say, “ vela Isis rati prima suspendit.” The Greeks themselves 
erected temples to Isis, as the protectress of mariners ; and Plutarch says 
she was the same with Thetis. Her worship prevailed in many of the 
sea-port towns of Greece, Italy, and Gaul, and penetrated, according to 
Tacitus, into the wilds of Germany. From all which, it seems clearly to 
be inferred, that the Egyptians carried on a commercial intercourse with 
various distant nations. 

In Chap. VI. ‘ Of the Astronomical Knowledge of the EgVfeaBS,^ are 
many ingenious speculations on the origin of astronomical ■ 
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The author appears to think that the telescope was not unknown to the 
ancients, and his opinion is at least plausibly supported. “ Moschopulus,” 
says he, “ an ancient grammarian, mentions four instruments with which 
the astronomers of antiquity were accustomed to observe the stars — the 
catoptron^ the dioptron^ the eisoptron, and the enoptron." This 
writer supposes the catoptron to have been the same with the astro-^ 
labe ; but of the latter little appears to be precisely known. “ The 
dioptron seems to have been so named from a tube through which the 
observer looked. Were the other two instruments named- from objects 
being reflected in a mirror placed within them ? Aristotle says, that the 
Greeks employed mirrors when they surveyed the celestial appearances. 
May we not conclude, from this circumstance, that astronomers were 
not always satisfied with looking through empty tubes ? ’’ Our antiqua- 
rian thinks the ancients were acquainted with lenses, and has collected 
passages from various writers which corroborate htS opinion ; besides 
M'hich, he infers from the mimerous uses to which glass was applied in 
the most remote ageS; that magnifying glasses could nut have been un- 
known to the Chaldeans and Egyptians. The art of colouring glass was 
known to the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Babylonians ; coffins for the 
dead were made of it in Ethiopia ; the Greeks knew how to melt and 
cast it, and to imitate precious stones with colomed crysfels ; and the 
Romans, according to Winkelman, surpassed the moderns in the man- 
ner of colouring glass. These remarks are thus followed up by the 
.author : 

Some of the observations of the ancients must appear very extraordinary, 
if magnifying glasses had never been known among tliem. The boldness with 
which the Pythagoreans asserted tliat the surface of tlie moon was diversified 
by mountains aiul valleys, can hardly be accounted for, unless Pythagoras had 
been convinced of th« fact by the help of telescopes, which might have existed 
in the observatories of Egypt and Chaldea, before those countries were con- 
quered and laid waste by the Persians. Pliny (L. 11.) says, that 1600 stars 
had been counted in the 72 constellations, and by this expression I can only 
understand him to mean the 72 dodecans into which the Egyptians and Chal- 
deans divided the zodiac. Now this number of stars could never have been 
counted in the zodiac without the assistance of glasses. Ptolemy reckoned a 
much less ny^raber for the whole heavens. The missionaries found many more 
stars marked in the Chinese charts of the heavens, than formerly existed in 
those wliicli were in use in Europe. The Persians, as it appears from a pas- 
sage m the Nime/ullah, had a tradition, for it could have been notliing else, 
that the galaxy appears white from the grfeat multitude of stars which it con- 
tains. Democritus seems to have been informed of a similar tradition j pro- 
bably during his stay in Egypt. Ilis statement was supposed to be founded 
in error ; but when Galileo turned his telescope to ffie galaxy, he became con- 
vinced of the fact. Democritus likewise said that some of the planetary bodies 
were unknown to the Greeks.. The Chaldeans asserted that they had discovered 
more. (Smeca Quajst. Nat.) These, it would seem, could only have been the 
satellites of .Tupiter, and perhaps of Saturii. Tliat the Brahmins had discovered 
these satellites may be strongly inferred from their reckoning the planetary 
bodies to be fifteen in number. 


Suidas, at the word Oa\oy, (glass,) indicates, in explaining a passage in 
Aristophanes, that burning mirrors were occ^ionally made of glass. Now 
how can we suppose burning mirrors to have been made of glas.s, without sup- 
posing thftjnagnifytng powers of glass to have been known r The Greeks, as 
jijjfijas, epaployed metallic mirrors, either plane, or convex, or con- 
to the use for which they were intended. If they could make 
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burning mirrors of glass, they could have given any of these forms to glass, 
flow thou could they have avoided observing, that two glasses, one convex and 
the other concave, placed at a certain distance frpm each other, magnified 
objects seen through them? Numerous experiments must have been made 
with concave and convex glasses, before burning mirrors made of glass could 
have been employed. If astronomers never knew the magnifying powers of 
glass, and never placed lenses in the tubes of the dioptrons, what does Strabo 
mean, when he says, “ Vapours produce the same effects as the tubes in magiii- 
lying objects of vision by refraction ? ” (L. 3. c. 138.) 

You are an admirer of antique gems, intaglios, and cameos. You acknow- 
ledge the moderns to be inferior to the ancients in works of this nature. How 
happens it, that the former cannot work so finely with the aid of the micro- 
scope, as tlip latter did without it? You are unable to solve this question, and 
you arc at last forced to acknowledge, that the gems, which you admire, could 
not have been cut in such perfection without the aid of magnifying glasses. 
Hut the knowledge o^ the powers of the microscope supposes the knowledge 
of the powers of the telescope. 

The Persians pretend that Alexander the Great found a mirror in which the 
universe was represented, lliis minor, which they call apnah Iskander, would 
seem to have been a reflecting telescope. Certainly there have etisted tradi- 
tions for which it would be difficult to account, if no telescopes had ever existed 
before the age of Galileo. Tlie Greeks reported that I'ythagoras had shown 
letters written on the disk of the moon by means of a mirror. Roger Bacon, 
who flourished in the 13tli century, says that Caesar surveyed the coast of 
Britain from that of Gaul, by the help of a glass; and this nqiort, whether true 
hr false, shows that a tradition existed of the ancient use of telescopes in the 
time of Roger Bacon, when these instruments were certainly unknown to the 
moderns. 

In Chap. VII. the author inquires into the state of the sciences of 
medicine and anatomy among the Egyptians. The medical profession 
appears from the English bible to have flourished in Egypt in the days 
of Jacob 1 but in the Septuagint the word translated phijsicians by our 
countrymen, is rendered by a term signifying eniialmcrs. Sir William 
is of opinion that the same persons were then accustomed to cure the 
living and embalm the dead, and that thus both translations are partly 
correct. However this may be, in Homer’s time the medical profession 
was in high esteem in Egypt ; and afterwards, when Herodotus visited 
that country, there were physicians for every difterent part ofthe body, 
and for every difterent disease. The healing art was an hereditary pro- 
fession in that country, physicians begetting physicians, in secida seen- 
lorum, as kings in modern countries beget kings. The mode of practice 
also was prescribed by law, and was to be precisely that recommended in 
the Hermaic books. This law, according to some authors, repressed all 
improvement, and kept the science of medicine for ever stationary. Sir 
William does not agree with these writers ; he contends that the Hermaic 
liooks were probably forged at a late period, and that they were, accord- 
ing to Galen, full of absurdities. He asserts also, upon what authority 
we do not know, that these Hermaic volumes were never seew hut in the 
hands of the Pastophori during a procession, and that therefore the 
abovementioned law must have been altogether nugatory. We have read 
that the directions of these sacred volumes were to be followed in all 
cases— we believe for three days— but that afterwards the physician was 
allowed to alter, at his peril, the mode of treatment, in caaridpite legal 
method had not proved fieneficial. In respect to the knStBldge. the 
Egyptians possessed of anJtomy, Sir William speaks in a Ihd"- 
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unsatisfactory manner. Little appears, in fact, to be known about the 
matter. ' 

The Chapter on the ‘ knowledge of the Egyptians in Chemistry and 
Metallurgy,’ displays a great portion of that mischievous kind of learn- 
ing for which we have already ventured pretty freely to censure, this 
writer. He introduces from Zosimus some of\he stupid dreams of the 
Jewish Rabbin on the origin of the w'ord chemistry; and although he 
does this merely to show their absurdity, there is no excuse for his 
bringing them forward, since oblivion is the only refutation they deserve. 
In his own proper person he speaks of “ Tubal-Cain/’ the great antedilu- 
vian iron-founder,” as a person who understood something of che- 
mistry, as if in-reality we knew any thing of Tubal-Cain, or of the times 
in which he lived. However, to make amends in some respect for this 
trifling, a good many sensible remarks follow, by which the author is 
desirous of showing that the Jew's had made considerable progress in the 
knowledge of chemistry when they left Egypt, and that they acquired 
what they knew in that country. This is much better than pretending 
that the Egyptians, and all other nations, derived their sciences from 
the ignorant Hebrew's ; for, “ quern unqiiam Grrecorum legimus adiisse 
Judieam'ad capiendum ingenii cultuin : quern non in7Egyptum‘ de- 
scendisse ? ” 

Having now tiavelled through the second volume of the ‘ Origines,' 
as far as the confines of the Hieroglyphic territory, which begins tlie 
next charier, w’e retrace onr steps, and direct our attention to the origin 
of animal worship among tlie Egy))tians. 

On this subject our theory and Sir William’s differ in toto. He thinks 
that mankind began w'ith a correct knowdedge of the Deity, and a pure 
religion, and afterwards relapsed into ignorance and idolatry, though in 
every other respect Ihey went on improving in wdsdom. We think, on 
the contrary, as the most acute reasoners have thought, that originally 
men possessed no knowledge of the Divinity; that they commenced 
with the most stupid superstitions ; and that, as they gradually rose by 
the light of philosophy to civilization and freedom, their theology, as 
well as every thing else, was improved. As the sun, moon, and stars, 
are the most beautiful and glorious objects in the universe, it is very 
probable that Saheism was among the most ancient religions, or rather, 
pel haps, that it formed a portion of every religion. But we can by no 
means think that a people who originally worshipped the one true God, 
the great cause of nature, could by any means have been brought to 
adore even the glorious hosts of heaven. Sir William Drummond, how'- 
ever, believes that — 

At first the celestial bodies, over which the delegated emissaries of the Deity 
were supposed to preside, served as the types of the powers wiiich guided them 
in their orbits; but when the heavens were divided into zones, the zodiac into 
parts, and the stars into catasterisms, new symbols were cliosen to represent 
the celestial hosts. Accordingly) the sun, the moon, the planets, ami the con- 
stellations, were indicated by emblems, which were varied, (and in later times 
prodigiously augmented in number,) as inythok^ists found occasion to invent 
and to employ them. But in examining these emblems, it would be diflicnlt to 
say, why some of the most remarkable among them were used to denote the 
saiqae thmggtj^iiations widely remote from each other, unless they had been 
— 

! ’ Burnet, Archieol. Philosoph. p. 58. 
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originally devised by the common ancestors of all mankind. A bee entering 
into the mouth of the Mithraic lion was the symbol by which the Persians 
represented tire king, tlie sun, passing into the sign of Leo. The Egyptians 
denoted the same constellation by the same animd, which was not a native of 
Egypt. A lion, surmounted by the solar orb, was the device of the ancient 
monarchs of India. Again, Jhe sun in the sign of Taums appears to have been 
adored from the Nile to the Ganges, Witness the Egyptian Mnevis and Apis, 
the tauriform idols of the Syrians and Chaldeans, the l^ersian Mithras riding on 
the bull, and the respect and reverence in which this animal is still held by the 
pious Brahmins. May we not conclude from these circumstances, tliat the 
mythological systems of the Pagan nations had a common origin in Tsabaism, 
and dated their existence from a period when the solstitial and equinoctial 
colurcs passed through the signs of Leo and Taurus ? 

Rut while the worship of animal similitudes was thus common in the East, 
the Egyptians alone appear to have offered the homage of their adoration to 
animals themsedves. This singularity attracted the attention of various Greek 
and Homan writiTS, who have endeavoured to account for it, Chcero, Diodo- 
rus, and Plutarch, attribute the existence of tins superstition to the sense of 
gratitude which men felt for the sorvites which were rendered to them by 
animals — by tlie cow that affords them snstonanco by her milk, by the ox that 
toils for them in the field, by the sheep that fuiiiishes them with clothing, by 
the dog that warns them ot th(> approach of thieves, and liy tlie iliis and ich- 
neumon that fight for them against snake's and crocodiles. Why then, it may 
be asked, was tin' horM' not reckoned among the .sacred animals of I'gypt ? — 
Why was the bee, the honey-tly, as the Arabians call if, neglected ? and why 
were the serpent and the wolf considered as worthy of adoration by tlie wor- 
shippers of Cneph, and by the inhabitants of Lycopolis ? , 

I am inclined to consider the worship of animals as a superstition which is 
to be traced to Tsabaism, and which, owing to parlici l-ir circumstances, took 
root and nourished in l‘'gypt. There can be little doubt, I think, and as I have 
already stated, that the worshippers of the hosts of heaven had represenU'd the 
asterisins by symbols, and that these symbols were chicHy takiMi from theligmes 
of animals. Thus the first sacred sculptures, graven images, and hicroglyjihs, 
became objects of veneration among the people; but in most of the countries 
of Asia the introduction of alp'iabetical characters brought hieroglyph.s into 
disuse at a lery early period. It consequently happened, that the association, 
which might have once existed in the minds of men, between the deities and 
the signs by which they had been represimted iiv those countries, was gradually 
diminished, or perhaps entirely dcitroyed. In Egypt tlie case was reversed. 
Tliere the use of hieroglyphs was continued. The people were still accustomed 
to .see their Gods represented by liieroglypbical symbols, most of which were 
nothing else than the figures of animals. It can be no matter of surprise then, 
that the veneration of the ignorant and superstitious multitude was extended 
from the painted and sculptured figures to the animals themselves. Various 
circumstances might, no doubt, have contributed to establish this superstition. 

It was the interest of the ]mests to encourage it, because the power of the 
teachers of a false religion is always great in proportion to the credulity and 
fanaticism of their followers. Neither might the worship of animals have ap- 
peared incapable of vindication to those who admitted the doctrine of emana- 
tion, and who believed that portions of the divine essence might for particular 
purposes have become incarnate in the bodies of living creatures. Tdie error 
began with the doctrine of emanation, and with the symbols by which the 
Tsabaists represented the leaders of the celestial hosts. 

This whole chapter dispfays considerable ingenuity; the origip of ’ 
animal worship is plausibly derived ; but we are fully persuaded, not- 
withstanding, that the author has transpowsed the history the 
and that animals were worshipped from gratitude upon eaiti^ug 
they were translated by astronomy to the constellations. ^ ' 
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CAPTAIN LYNN’s NAUTICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL TABLES.* 

When, in walking through a library, we* glance at the laborious 
works on divinity, history, law, and other branches of literature, with 
wliich our persevering forefathers have loaded its shelves, we arc 
disposed to wonder at the application and industry requisite for the 
production of such ponderous tomes, now rarely disturbed from their 
repose. In th(j same manner, we arc struck, while hurrying over the 
leaves of the formidable volume before us, with a sort of wonder, how 
any man could be found to writedown even such a mass of figures as its 
iliousand closely-printed pages contain. But when we bring ourselves to 
the consideration, that every four or five of the millions of figures which 
we here see, are the results or products of calculations, in most cases 
elaborate and intricate, it is really astonishing that any man could volun- 
tarily sacrifice his life, as it must almost seem, to such dry, hard, un- 
yielding matter. Not, indeed, that any one man could, in the longest 
life, himself originally produce such a volume, — that wo hold to be im- 
possible; still what isl\erc oiiginal, what improved, and what compiled, 
might suffice to appal the stoutest heart and the strongest head from 
daring to undertake, or hoping to execute. Such works must grow under 
the author’s hand. He at first limits his views to somctliing apparently 
attainablb, and proceeds, from step to step, till he looks back in com- 
placent amazement at what be must have looked forward to, could he 
have foreseen it, with sensations approaching to affright. 

Nor is the intellectual and manual labour the only consideration : tin* 
expense of printing such a book of figures, (quadimple', perhaps, to that of 
one of words,) must be overwhelming to ordinary means. The common 
patrons of book-makers (the booksellers) can ill appreciate the merits of 
such works as this, and as little calculate its possible profits. But we 
have, happily, public bodies interested in the progress of improvement, 
and ready to step in betweeif a useful labourer in the scientific vineyard, 
and his ruin, if unassisted. Considering the extent of ouv marine, mili- 
tary, and commercial, and the immense amount of our capital afloat, 
there is not, perhaps, any description of improvement in which so many 
and so much are immediately interested as in that of navigation ; nor, 
consequently, any thing bearing so immediately and permanently on our 


* Nautical and Astronomical Tables, for facilitating operations in Navigation 
and Nautical A'^tronomy ; comprising several new Tables, particularly adapted 
for the mean atmospherical Refraction in the East and VVest Indies, and in the 
Temperate and Frigid Zones ; the Trans ts of Sixty-oue Stars over the Meridian 
of Greenwich, to the Year 1836, inclusive. To which are prefixed a full Expla- 
nation pf their Uses and Application ; Description of the roost important Instni- 
meuts used by the Mariner; copious Rules and Examples for finding the Lati- 
tude; w^th varjous short Methods of ascertainmg the L'mgilnde by Means of 
Chronometers, Lunar Observations, &c. &c. By Thomas Lyun,ltte Commander 
in the Sca-Service of (he East India Company, and Examiner (appointed hy the 
: Hon. Cuurtpn)irectur^ of the Officers of thatServicc ; Author of ‘ The Improved 
pf Communication.* ‘ Star Tables,’ and ‘ Solar Tables and 

\f|«w|^pfjra[yi^ation and Nautical Astronomy. London, 1825. 
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national prosperity as suggestions and discoveries tending to the safely of 
the lives and property committed to the dangers of the ocean. 

We have not been fortunate, enough, in the course of our career, to 
have met with many occasions on which we could conscientiously in* 
dulge in panegyric on the conduct of the East India Directors as a body. 
It is, therefore, the more 'probable, that when such occasions do offer, we 
shall hail them with the greater satisfaction. We hear with unqualified 
pleasure, and we record it with unqualified praise, that the meritorious 
author, whose work now lies before us — one of their oldest nautical ser- 
V'ants — has been most liberally patronized by tlie honourable Court, in 
the progress, and on the completion, of his vast work. Such |)atronage 
is equally creditable to both parties. 

We farther learn, that the Corporation of the Trinity-House have also 
seen, and munificently acknowledged, the merit and utility of Captain 
Lynn’s Tables. There is yet another public body, who, if they have nol, 
(on which point we lack inforination,) we have little doubt, in due time, 
will direct a portion of the national patronage, with the distribution of 
which they are so liberally and judiciously intrusted, into the like chan- 
nel : we allude to the Board of Longitude, which is more especially, 
and by statute, called on so to do. By the 58 Geo. 111. c. 20., a con- 
tinuation and extension of enactments, from the 12th of Anne to 26th of 
Geo. IL, that Board is empowered to award divers sums of money “ for 
making and publishing observations, calculations, and tables, or towards 
improving and coi reeling such as have been alreaily made, or for other 
purposes useful to navigation.” The Board arc thereby authorized, at its 
discretion, to grant, in any year,.sevcral thousand pounds sterling for such 
purposes; and the empoweiing clauses of the Act are very judiciously 
appended to the Nautical Almanack. 

That work, so extensively useful, being necessaiily in the hands of 
almost every one intrusted with the command of a ship on a long voyage, 
thus disseminates a knowledge of our national bounty in rewarding im- 
provements in that species of science so essential to our national pros- 
perity. The hope and prospect of such ]^ward and distinction must 
operate as a stimulus to deserve tliem ; and we will take upon ourselves 
to say, tliat no volume has hitherto appeared, tending, as it professes, “to 
fiicilitate operations in navigation and nautical astronomy,” so extensively 
as this collection of Tables by Captain Lynn. 

In addition, therefore, to the public rewards to which this laborious 
work lays reasonable claim, and which we cannot bring ourselves to sup- 
pose will be withheld, w'e may felicitate the author on the reception 
which his Tables will meet with from the commanders and officers of his 
own service, and of the Royal Navy, to wdiom it will prove a most useful 
and important companion. 

Having thus given this work qjiir hearty commendation, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with pointing at ft few of itn most prominently useful fea- 
tures, as they have presented themselves to our cursory inspection. We • 
should not, indeed, on such an inspection alone, have felt^authorized so 
strongly to recommend any work ; but in the instance before us, we are 
borne out by the concurrent testimony of many eminent men,^who, as wtf 
happen to know, have voluntarily recorded their testimopy^of 
cellence. ‘ ' 
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The volume opens with a copious Introduction, containing a great 
variety of information, valuable to* the incipient as well as to the practised 
mariner. The directions for choosing and adjusting astronomical instru- 
ments are well digested and perspicuous. ‘ Reasonable attention to these, 
on the part of those about to purchase, will alone amply repay the cost of 
the book ; for when we consider the quantity of-trash sold in this money- 
getting metropolis, under the abused name of mathematical and astrorw- 
mical instruments, the importance of their being good, and the probability 
of their being bad, too much attention cannot be given to their selection. 

Passing over several valuable Tables, those of ‘ Half-elapsed Time> 
Middle Time, and Rising,^ arrest our notice. They are composed of 
numbers easy in construction, being derived from the simplest ot circular 
properties, and calculated to seconds ot time. They possess great merit,, 
and deserve the applause of seamen in the solution of that important 
problem, ‘ To find the latitude by double altitudes/ They likewise afford 
a very convenient solution to Dr. Brinkley’s method of finding the lati- 
tude by two stars ; and they can also be used, with peculiar elegance and^ 
facility, in the solution of the lunar problem itself. 

The form of Tables VIII. and IX., (‘ Requisite Tables,’) is ex^ely 
convenient. For easy application, and for ready adaptation to different 
states of the atmosphere, they are, in our estimation, a great improvement' 
on earlier formulae. 

Tables XXL, XXIV., to XXVL, contain the ‘ Transits of Sir 
of the principal Stars over the Meridian of Greenwich ; ’ and not only the 
exact apparent time of such tiansit, but their altitudes and bearing from 
a ship in that position ; and, consequently, the certain means of finding 
the star, to the capacity of even a very young observer, with a slight at- 
tention to the introductory instructions, ‘240-1-2. 

Portions of this work, under the titles of ‘ Star Tables,’ and ‘ ^lar 
Tables,’ have been for some time before the public, and have been found 
exceedingly useful. Since their publication, the compilers of the Nau- 
tical Almanack have extended their transits from twenty-four stars to 
sixty. • 

The Tables for the reduction of altitude, and the altitudes of any 
celestial objects at certain hours, whereby the ship* time is found, and 
longitude, of course, by chronometer, are among those eminently useful. 
The Lunar Tables of Dr. Maskelyne are here adapted to three states of 
the atmosphere, those of Mr. Lynn’s to two, and those of that eminent 
and liberal astronomer. Dr. Brinkley, to three. A Sexagesimal Propor- 
tional Table, for taking out the corresponding seconds to parts of lo- 
garithms, &c., or conversely, and the last ‘ Table of the Latitude, Longi- 
tude, &c. of Places,’ extensive to a degree heretofore unattempted,, 
may be included among the prominently useful parts of the volume. 

But willing as wo are to lengthen our ^mtice of this highly meritorious 
work, we recollect that the great majority1)f our readers are neither nau- 
tical nor scientific. We will, therefore, let our commendation be strong- 
rather than lengthened ; and conclude with recording our decided' opinion,, 
that the safety of every^ship proceeding on a long voyage, and the 
, ^chance of shjftrtening it, are increased by having on board, and giving due 
to/ Tables.’ 
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No. IV. 

Locusts in the Mediterranean — Pantellaria— Sicily — Mythologijf 
Fiction and History — Gozo and Malta, ^ 

During our progress up the Mediterranean, we observed, on the morn- 
ing of the 30th of June, the whole surface of the sea covered with 
locusts, most probably driven off the coast of Africa by a strong wind. 
They had been but a little time in the water, judging from the perfection 
of their bodies ; and this opinion was afterwards confirmed by our find- 
ing several alive among the rigging aloft. We examined them minutely, 
and preserved two of the most perfect of them in spirits. They , exactly 
corresponded with the description given of the Gryllus Migratoriiis of 
Linneeus, or common migratory locust, which, of all the insects capable 
of injuring mankind, seems to possess the most dreadful powers of de- 
struction. Legions of these animals are from time to tim observed in 
various paits of the world, where the havock they commit is almost in- 
credible : whole provinces aie in a manner desolated by them in a few 
days, and the air is darkened by their numbers; nay, even when dead, 
they are still terrible, since the putrefaction arising from their incon- 
ceivable number is such that it has been regarded as one of the probable 
causes of pestilence in the Eastern regions. This formidable locust is of 
a brownish yellow, variegated about the belly and legs with a bluish 
flesh-colour. It is armed with jaws, and furnished with feelers ; its eyes 
are singularly dull, with perpendicular streaks of white in them, besides 
which it has three transparent specks in the front of its head. On all 
the teet the claws are double, and its hind ones are formed for leaping 
exactly like those of the common grasshopper. 

History has not suffered their devastations to pass unnoticed. In the 
year 1748, they appeared in irregular fligb|^ in several parts of Europe, 
as in Germany, France, and England ; and in the capital itself and its 
neighbourhood great numbers were seen ; they perished, however, in a 
short time, and were happily not productive of any material mischief, 
having been probably driven by some irregular wind out of their intended 
course, and weakened by the coldness of our climate. I'heir ravages in 
various parts of the world, besides, at different periods, are recorded by 
numerous authors. In the year 593 of the Christian era, after a great 
drought, these animals appeared in such vast legions as t6 cause a famine 
in many countries. In 677, Syria and Mesopotamia w-ere overrun by 
them. In 852, immense swarms took their flight from the Eastern regions 
into the West, flying with such a sound that they might have been mis- 
taken for birds : they destroyed all vegetables, not sparing evcR the bark 
of trees and the thatch of houses, and devouring the corn so rapidly as 
to destroy, on computation, a hundred and forty acres in a day ; their 
daily marches, or distances of flight, were computed at twenty miles, 
and these were regulated by leaders or kings, who flew first and settled Ott , 
the spot which was to be visited at the same hour the nexf day by 
whole legion ; these marches were always undertaken at 
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locusts were at lengtli driven by the force of winds into the Belgic Ocean, 
and being thrown bick by the tides, and left on the shores, caused a 
dreadful pestilence by their smell. In 1271, all the corn-fields in Milan 
were destroyed ; and in the year 1339, all those of Lombardy. In 
1541, incredible hosts afflicted Poland, Wallachia, and all the adjoining 
territories, darkening the sun with their numbers, and ravaging all the 
fruits of the East. 

Volneyj^in his travels, after noticing the prevalence of earthquakes in 
the East, ^s ; “ Syria, as well as Egypt, Persia, and almost all the south 
of Asia, is subject to another calamity no less dreadful ; I mean those 
clouds of locusts so often mentioned by travellers. The quantity of 
these insects is incredible to all who have not seen them, and witnessed 
their astonishing numbers; the whole earth is covered with them for 
the space of several leagues. The noise they make in browsing on the 
trees and heibage may be heard at a great distance, and resembles that 
of an army foraging in secret. The Tartars themselves are a less de- 
structive enemy than these little animals ; one would imagine that fire 
had followed their progress. Wherever their myriads spread, the ver- 
dure of the country disappears, as if a covering had been removed ; trees 
and plants, stripped of their leaves, and reduced to the naked boughs and 
sterns, cause the dreary image of winter to succeed in an instant to the 
rich scenery of the spring. When these clouds of locusts take their 
fiight to surmount any obstacle, or to traverse more rapidly a desert soil, 
the heavens may literally be said to be obscured by them. Happily this 
calamity is not frequently repeated, for it is the inevitable forerunner of 
famine and the maladies it occasions. The inhabitants of Syria have re- 
marked that locusts are always bred by two mild winters, and that they 
constantly come from the Desert of Arabia. From this obseivation,iti8 
easy to conceive that the cold not having been rigorous enough to destroy 
their eggs, they multiply suddenly, and the herbage failing them in the 
immense plains of the desert, innumerable legions issue forth. When 
they make their first appearance on the frontiers of the cultivated coun- 
try, the inhabitants strive to drive them olf by raising large clouds of 
smoke, but frequently their^erbs and wet straw fail them ; they then dig 
y’enches, where numbers oi^hem are buried ; but the two most effica- 
cious destroyers of these insects, are the south or south-easterly winds, 
and tlie birds called the samarma. These birds, which greatly resemble 
the woodpecker, follow them in large flocks, and not only greedily de- 
vour them, but kill as many as they can ; they are, therefore, much re- 
spected by the peasants, and nobody is ever allowed to shoot them. As 
for the southerly and south-easterly winds, they drive with violence 
these clouds of locusts over the Mediterranean, when such quantities of 
them are drowned, that, when their carcases are thrown on the shore, 
they infect the air for several days even to a great distance.” 

On the following day we had variable airs and calms throughout the 
whole of the morning ; during which we observed the surface of the 
water for several leagues a-head of us to be covered with a red colour, 
broken into clouds in some places, and in others, forming one continued 
stream. On a nearer approach we found it to be a mass of animal 
putrefaction, swimming on the surface of the sea like oil, and emitting a 
4uAgi;^&hle odour. In several places we could distinctly discern 
and, on drawing up a bucket full of this filtb, w'e 
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found several of their bodies almost perfect undemeath this surface, the 
mass being several feet in depth. It occasionwr'such an unpleasant 
smell as to oblige us to throw it overboard immediately, nor were we 
clear of the general mass of it until midnight. 

Running with a moderate breeze all night, we were, on the next day, 
abreast of the uninhabited island of Zambro ; and at noon were off Cape 
Bon, a high promontory, projecting from a low and narrow sandy isthmus, 
remarkable for its summit displaying horizontal strata of *white spar 
stone, which renders it barren and unproductive, the interstices being 
covered with a short brown heath. 

At sun-set we were abreast of Pantellaria, and within a few miles 
of the town, which we observed to occupy a con^^^able space of ground ; 
and the northern side of the island presented ^e appearance of a well- 
cultivated spot. A square tower stood near the water, and a pier in- 
closed some vessels whose masts we could plainly discern. It is repre- 
sented as about 25 miles in circumference, and containing 4000 or 5000 
inhabitants, under the dominion of Sicily. The principal productions are 
olives, figs, raisins, capers, and cotton ; cattle are numerous, but bread- 
corn is imported from Sicily. In the year 1538, Dragiit, Captain Pasha 
of the Turkish fleet, landed, took the fortress, and made 1000 prisoners, 
but soon abandoned it. Their language and dress are a mixture of the 
Arabic and Italian. 

After some squally weather and contrary winds wc at length came 
within sight of Sicily, making the coast towards its western extremity. 
I had before read the highly entertaining ‘ Tour of Brydone ' through this 
celebrated Island, and now recurred to it again with increased pleasure ; 
but it was impossible to pass, for the first time, a spot so remarkable for 
the scenes of history, fable, and poetry, without feeling a desire to re- 
trace and recapitulate its leading events. 

Sicily is by far the largest, most fertile, and populous island in the Medi- 
terranean. It was inhabited by a people originally Spaniards, and cnllod 
Sicanians. The Sicules, inhabitants of Latium, penetrated afterwards 
into this island, and drove the Sicanians from the south and west parts. 

Several colonies of Greeks neixt transporlid themselves into Sicily, and 
the ancient inhabitants were obliged to retire into the interior of the 
country. The Greeks built several handsome cities, several of which are 
remaining to this day ; but the most considerable was Syracuse, founded 
by the Etolians. 

Archius, of Corinth, a man bold and enterpi^||||, entered Sicily witl^ 
a colony of Dorians, and made himself mast^W Syracuse, about 70S 
years before Christ. The fertility of the country, and the convenience of 
the port, induced him to enlarge the city considerably, and it soon be- 
come one of the first in Europe. 

Agrigentum, the next city to Syracuse, was equally exposed to revolu- 
tion. Phalaris made himself master of it in the year 572, B. C., and 
exercised there during sixteen years every species of cruelty. He was 
killed by Telemachus, the grandson of Theron, the liberator of his coun- 
try, and afterwards its king. 

The fugitives of Syracuse wishing once more to get possession of their , 
city, in the year 491 implored succour from Gelon, King of Gela, a city| 
of Sicily, Gelon conducted himself with so • much prudence^ 
Syracusiaiis unanimously elected him to be their kte" 
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was to reinstate atticulture, and lie worked in the fields at the head of 
the labourers.* Hlpiliigmented Syracuse, fortified it, and become after- 
wards so powerful as to become master of all Sicily. 

Gelon died in the year 476, B. C., leaving behind him the character of 
a good prince, and regretted by all ranks of Sicilians. He was succeeded 
by his brother Hiero, or Hieron, a man said to be naturally hard and 
morose, but softened by Simonides, Pindar, ^and Bacchilides, whom he 
encouraged and long kept at his court. died 466 years before the 
Christian era, and left the throne to his brother, Thrasibulus, who pos- 
sessed all the vices without the good qualities of his predecessor. 

Dionysius rendered himself master of Sicily in 405, B. C,, reigning 
thirty-seven years. He was succeeded by Dionysius the Tyrant, who 
reigned twenty-five years, when, being driven out by Timoleon, he took 
refuge in Corinth, where he established a school. Agathocles brought 
the Sicilians under his yoke 317 years -B. C., and reigned twenty-six 
years. From his death, Sicily became the theatre of continual^ war 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans ; and neither the fortifica-* 
tions of Syracuse, nor the machines invented by Archimedes, were suffi- 
cient to prevent Marcellus’s conquest of it in 208, B. C. 

Sicily flourished under the Romans; but in the decline, or rather 
towards the fall of that empire, it came under the Vandals, and after- 
wards, the Kings of Italy. The Saracens were continual in their attacks 
upon it ; and in D. 823, the Emperors of the East ceded it to Ijcwis 
le Debonnaire, Emperor of the West; after which time the Saracens 
occupied a part of it, until driven out by the Normans in 1004. The 
revolutions which have taken place in it, from that time until the present, 
have been endless, and present a tedious succession of possessors. 

The interest of the voyager, as he passes along the shores of Sicily, is 
sure to be more strongly excited by every league that he advances up its 
coasts ; for, independently of its having bejen the theatre of early and 
authentic history, it is also one of the principal regions of classic fable 
and poetry. The stupendous Etna was the residence of Vujcan, and the 
forge of the Cyclops, from whence Jupiter was supplied with the thun- 
der-bolts of destruction. They are remesented as having only one eye 
in the middle of their foreheads. ' Jupiter having hurled his thunder at 
Esculapius, because by the power of medicine he restored the dead to 
life, Apollo, the father of the god of physic, destroyed all the Cyclops 
with his arrows, to revenge the death of his son. 

Notwithstanding the origin of most fables is lost in antiquity, the most 
prominent of them are likely to have had their foundation in truth. The 
learned Mr. Biyant, in his ‘ Analysis,' has, indeed, already attempted to 
divest tradition of fable, and to reduce the truth to its original purity, 
illustrating the truth of Gibbon s remark, that on a narrow basis of ac- 
knowledged truth an immense but rude superstructure of fable has been 
erected. It will not be uninteresting, perhaps, to trace, in the instance 
of the Sicilian fables, the affinity between truth and fiction : we shall, at 
least, own it to be ingenious. - . 

The Cyclops were, in reality, a maritinte nation, of the same family as 
be Phenicians and Qadmians, who came from Eg^pt, that African mo- 
Ijer of many European colonies. They settled principally in Sicily, but 
^em remained in many parts of Greece, where their skill 
science was known and encouraged. The noble 
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and stupendous efforts of the Cyclops in architecture are visible in history 
by the term Pelorian, applied to any thing luagnlficcnt or great,— an 
epithet originally given to edifices sacred to the Cyclopiau deity, Pelorus, 
or the sun. Tlie idse Dactyli, who are generally said to have been the 
first that forged metals and brought them into general use, were Cyclo- 
pians, and their forges ne?^ Mount Etna, which afforded such a scope to 
the imagination of andfent poets, and enabled them to render metal sub- 
servient to the purposes of naval architecture and domestic use. 

The Cyclops are also mentioned as being employed to form the mari- 
time cities of ancient Mycene and Tiryns. Euripides says that they 
built the walls of the first after the Phenician rule ; and Strabo observes, 
“ Praetus seems to have been the first who used I’iryns as a harbour, 
which place he walled round by the assistance of the Cyclopians. They 
were seven in number, styled Gastrocheers, and lived by their labour.'' 
These seven Cyclops, Bryant supposes to have been seven Cyclopian 
towers, built by the people of that name, encompassing the harbour, to 
afford light to vessels approaching it in the night. 

The description which the ancient poets gave of the Cyclopians was 
founded in truth : the dreadful eye that glared in their forehead was, in 
reality, the circular casement that was placed at the top of their light- 
houses, as a direction to mariners ; and what confirmed the mistake into 
w'hich the Grecians w'ere led respecting this circumstance, proceeded 
from an eye which the Cyclopian artists represented over the entrance of 
tlieir sacred temples. 

The manner in which these light-houses were constructed is described 
at large by Bryant. They were all sacred to the sun, their tutelar deity, 
as before remarked, and from that circumstance often called Col-On, 
There were, indeed, few headlands without their temple or altar, (which 
were l}Oth occasionally used as fire-towers) ; and as the Colon® were 
sacred to the Apollo of Greece, he, in consequence, was often called 
the tutelar god of the coast. Hence the name of Colonna, the celebrated 
promontory of Greece, on which stands to this day the splendid ruins of 
a temple dedicated to Minerva, of which Homer speaks as cotemporary 
with Troy ; for, in the third book of the Odyssey, Nestor, after relating 
the seduction of Clytemnestra, passing to the return of the Greeks, says : 

But when to Sunium’s sacred point we came, 

Crown’d with the temple of the Athenian dame, 

Atrides’ pilot, Pheontes, there expired, &c. 

When these light-houses were situated upon eminences of considerablt 
height, they were called Tor, which signified both a hill and a tower; 
when compounded, they were styled Tor-Is, or fire-towers. The epithet 
Tor is also applied to several of the most elevated eminences that hf^ve 
towers on them ; for instance, that abrupt and frightful precipice in Der- 
byshire, called the Main Tor; besides Glastonbury Tor, in Somersetshire, 
Tor-Abbey, in Devonshire, several elevations on Dartmoor in the same 
county, as well as Tor-bay and Tor-point, on the sea-coast; from all 
of which, except the first, Ae '«ea is visible ; so that they might formerly 
have answered the purpose of the Cyclopian ones not to mentloa th^; 
number of places on the coasts of the Mediterranean, with that epttM 
affixed to their names. v , 

When the emmeuces on which those light-h^|)eei llm 
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round, they were cdled Tith. Tithonus/so much celebrated for his 
longevity, was in rftility one of these structures of long standing. A' 
Pharos, dedicated to the sun Tlietis, the ancient goddess of the sea, was 
only a fire-tower near the ocean, called Tith-Is ; and the dreadful slaugh-. 
ter of the Cyclops by the arrows of Apollo, merely relates to the manner 
in which the beacons on the Cyclopian turrets^n j^ily, facing dhe east,; 
were extinguished by the rays of the rising sun. Chiron, a compound of 
Chir-On, (the tower of the sun,) was a sacred college, inhabited by 
priests styled Centauri, from their deity Cahen-Taur, and who, from their 
wanton cruelties, were aptly figured as an animal partaking both of the 
human and brute form. In these colleges young persons were in- 
structed in the sciences ; and both Achilles and Jason are said to have 
received a Chironian education : indeed, they were the only places where 
the navigators of that day could be instructed. Castor, the tutelar deity 
of sailors, was also a Chironian edifice, which served both as a temple 
and a pharos, or light-house. Charon, the celebrated ferryman of the 
Styx, was a name of the like import and etymology with Chiron : the 
most remarkable temple with the former appellation stood opposite to 
Memphis, on the western side of the Nile. Near this spot persons of 
consequence were buried ; and as the temple stood adjoining the cata- 
combs, the region of which was called the Acheronian Plain, an offering 
was made at the Charon, or tower, when the body was landed ; the whole 
of which is perfectly consistent with the mythological history of this per-; 
sonage. 

Minos, so greatly celebrated, was in reality a Pag^^ deity, the Menes 
and Menon of Egypt, and the Manes of Lydia. Tne lunar god Ncuas, 
the same as Noas or Noah, was styled in Crete, Minos, Min-noas, whose 
city was Min-Noa. Diodorus Siculus mentions him as the first lawgiver, 
a man of a most exalted soul, and one that was a great promoter of civil 
society. A tower, called Men-Tor, the tower of Men or Menes, was dedi- 
cated to this deity in the island of Crete, who, being worshipped under a 
particular hieroglyphic, they styled Minotaurus ; and this tower, like the 
other light-houses or naval colleges, was the scene of cruelty and injustice. 
Some of the principal youth of Athens were annually sacrificed in this 
building, as the Carthaginians sent their children to be sacrificed at 
Tyre. The cruelties of Pagan rites were thus secretly performed by the 
treachery of those who were stationed in places of diflBculty to warn 
mariners of their danger ; and those professed guardians of mankind were 
its worst, because its most secret, enemies. The fabled Furies or Furiae, 
and the Harpies, were originally these priests of fire, whose cruelties 
became so enormous that they themselves were enrolled with demons. 
One mode of sacrificing stranprs, and the most plausible, was to oblige 
them to wrestle, in the area before the light-house or temple, witli an 
athletic priest trained to the exercise, and skilled in the work of death. 
According to Purchas, when the Spaniards got access to the western 
World, there were to be observed many rites and many terms, similar to 
those which w'ere so common among the sons of Ham. Among others, 
was this particular custom of making ^th^ P^rspn who was designed for a 
victim engage in fight with a prifest hf the temple. We perceive, there- 
there was much propriety in that w&ge and terrible character which 
to those jCyclopians who possessed the Sicilian province 
and whom Polyphemus is imagined to 
E2 
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have been chief. It was their custom to sacrifice all strangers who were 
driven on their coast ; and perhaps the Greek poet, llunpides, is correct 
when he makes Silenus declare that the flesh of the unfortunate sufferers 
was looked on as a delicious repast. 

In the Sirens, when their real history is considered, we shall perceive 
still some affinity betj|i;tt^ruth and fable. Like the cniel Lamii, these 
Sirens^ere Cathite or Canaanitish priests and priestesses, who lived 
chiefly in their temples on t^w coast of Qampania, and particularly near 
three small islands that were called after them. The fame of these tem- 
ples was notorious, on account of the women who officiated, whose cruelty 
and profiigacy was beyond description. The shores on which they jesided 
are described by Virgil as bring covered with the bones of mariners, se- 
duced thither by the plaintive harmony of the Canaanites, which was 
exquisitely expressed in the artful warblings of these Sirens. Their 
sacred hymns, accompanied by this ancient music, were too often fatal 
to the passing crew. Circe therefore advised Ulysses to avoid them 

Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the seas ; 

Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 

Unblest the man whom music makes to stray 

Near the curst coast, and listen to their lay. 

Fly, fly the dangerous coast, IIoMtu’s Odyssuy. 

Similar rites prevailed at Cyprus; and as it was customary, in the 
perilous voyages of the ancients, for mariners to hasten to the altrir of 
the chief deity of the country on which their ship had been wrecked, 
they who experienced this calamity on the western coast of Cyprus were 
only saved from a watery grave to endure a more dreadful death. The 
natives of Curium esteemed it a religious rite to seize on such defenceless 
strangers as had thus fled to their altar of Apollo, and, without compunc- 
tion, assembled to see them hurled from the precipice on which his temple 
was placed. This reign of satanic cruelty is noted by Herodotus, as pre- 
vailing in the Tauric Chersonesus : “ The people of this place,” says he 
in his Melpomene, “ worship the virgin goddess Artemis, at whose shrine 
they sacrifice all persons who have the misfortune to be shipwrecked upon 
their coast, and all the Grecians that they can lay hold of, when they 
are at any time thither driven. All these they, without any ceremony, 
brain with a chib ; though others say, that they shove them off headlong 
from a high precipice ; for their temple is founded on a cliff.” The Ly- 
caonian priests of fire, in their maritime towers dedicated to Jupiter 
Lycaeus, or Apollo, first introduced human sacrifices, and gave a prefer- 
ence to those of infants. 

The Faro of Messina, to the north of this island, forming the straits 
which separate it from the continent of Italy, derived its name from the 
Pharos or light-houses that were built there to warn sajlors from the 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis. Aristotle has a long- prose chapter 
describing its terrors, and both Homer and Virgil have celebrated it in 
song : — 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms. 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms : 

When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 

The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the wav^ ,* 

They toss, they foam, a wild confusion raise, 

Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze; ' . 
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Eternal mists obscure the aerial plain, 

And high above the rock she spouts the main. — 

When in her gulphs the rushing sea subsides, 

Slic drains the ocean with her refluent tides ; 

The rock rebellows with a thundering sound ; 

Deep, wondrous deep, below appears the ground. Pope's Homer. 

The description of Virgil, though more recdit in point of date, is 
equally minute and circumstantial, and e^ still more terrific 

That realm of old, a ruin huge was rent, 

In length of ages from the continent — 

With force convulsive hurst the isle away ; 

* Tlirough the dread opening broke the thundering sea. 

At once the thundering sea Sicilia tore. 

And sunder’d from th'6 fair Hesperian shore ; 

And still the neighbouring coasts and towns divides 
With scanty channels and contracted tides ; 

Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars ; 

('harybdis, on the left, the flood devours : 

Thrice swallow’d in her womb, subsides the sea, 

Deep, deep as hell; and thrice she spouts away, 

From her black bellowing gulphs disgorged on high, . 

Waves after waves, that dash against the sky. Pitt's Virgil, 

Lucretius, Ovid, Sallust, Seneca, as well as many of the old Sicilian 
and Italian poets, describe it in eqpal terms of horror, though length of 
time, and the supeiior skill of modern navigators, has rendered their 
terrors less formidable. 

On the bide where Scylla stood, a Pharos w'as erected ; and Charyb- 
dis, being subterranean caves which cause dangerous eddies and whirl- 
pools, was called the cavern of the Cyclops. Fable describes Scylla as 
being surrounded with howling dogs, which probably alluded to those 
ferocious priests of the temple by whom human victims were sacrificed 
and afterwards feasted on. Ulysses, when entering the dangerous pass, 
is represented to have had six of his companions seized by Scylla, and 
lost the same number in the cavern of the Cyclops, Indeed, it was im- 
possible to pass with safety, for if one danger was surmounted the other 
was sure to complete the destruction. Hence the proverb still applied to 
those who in attempting to avoid one evil fall into another — 

Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Cliaryhdim, 

Falconer has not omitted to take advantage of so fine an allusion as 
this affords to the subject of his admirable poem ; for after describing, in 
the nervous language of maritime phraseology, the horrors of their situa- 
tion, in danger of tounderiiig by laying-to, and rushing on to certain de- 
struction by scudding, he beautifully observes — 

Far less dismay’d, Anchises' wandering son 
Was seen tlie straits of Sicily to shun. 

When Pelinurus from the helm descried 
The rocks of Scylla on his eastern side ; 

While in the west, with hideous yawn disclosed, 

His onward path Charybdis' gulph opposed 1 
Tlie double danger as by turns he viewed, 

His wheeling bark her ardudUs track pursued; 
while to right and left destruction lies, 
th^^xtr^mes the daring vessel flies.— SnirwRECK, Canto IIL 
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We were detained in the channel between Sicily and Malta for several 
days, owing to the prevalence of calms pd light variable winds. The 
climate, however, at this season of the year, (July,) was so delicious, 
that it was sufficient happiness to exist and breathe the pure and bland 
atmosphere by which we were surrounded. 

We approached Malta from the west and in passing the island of 
Gozo, we went tvithih 'hali a mile of the shore. This was the island on 
which Telemachus and Mei^ were w'recked, and so sumptuously enter- 
tained by Calypso. We could see nothing that resembled the grotto of 
the goddess as we coasted along ; nor could we observe those verdant 
banks eternally covered with flowers, nor those lofty trees for ever in 
blossom, that lost their heads in the clouds, and afforded a sacretf^hadc 
to the baths of her and her companion^. — All was metamorphosed, 
though we still continued to admire the beauty of the fiction. 

The entrance to the harbour of Lavaletle, in Malta, is imposing in the 
extreme ; as the fortifications, close to which every ship has to pass, seem 
sufficient to annihilate the most powerful naval force that could be 
brought against it. We entered the harbour at sun-set, and passed the 
greater part of the night on deck, enjoying the novelty and beauty of the 
surrounding scene. 


CANZONETTE. 

Tis sweet, when in the glowing west 
The sun’s bright wheels their course are leaving. 

Upon the azure Ocean’s breast 
To watch the dark wave slowly heaving. 

And oh ! at glimpse of early morn, 

VVlien holy monks their beads are telling, 

Tis sweet to hear the inspiring horn 
From glen to mountain wildly swelling ! 

And it is sweet at mid-day hour, 

Beneath the forest oak reclining, 

To hear the driving tempests pour, 

Each sense to*fairy dreams resigning. 

T'is sweet, where nodding rocks around 
Tlie nightshade dark is wildly wreathing, 

To listen to some solemn sound, 

From harp or lyre divinely breathing! 

And sweeter yet the genuine glow 
Of youthful Friend.ship’s high devotion, 

Responsive to the voice of w^o, 

Wlien heaves the heart with strong emotion. 

And youth is sweet with many a joy, 

Tliat frolic by an artless measure ; 

And ag^ is sweet with less alloy, 

In trimquil thought and silent pleasure. 

For He who gave the life we share, 

With every charm his gift adorning, 

Bade eve her pearly dew drow wear, 

And dress’d in smiles the blush of momjpg) , 
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HRR0R8 OF DOCTRINE 1n MR. M^CULLOCH’s DISCOURSE 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In our last Number, we noticed several defects and omissions of vidiich 
Mr. M*Culloch was guilty in his historical skdlch of the rise and progress 
of Political Econom^^ Wo now return to^U^ subject of his ‘ Discourse/ 
for the purpose of offering a few commend^n some of Mr. McCulloch's 
errors in doctrine: — 

I. At p. 9, he calls political economy a a science founded on/acd 
and fftperiment*' A greater error there cannot bo : political economy 
is a science properly so called ; i. e. an h priori system of truth. Let 
us take one instance — the Rfcardian theory of profits. According to this 
theory, profits vary inversely as wages. Now what is the evidence of 
this iin|X)rtant theorem, and how came Mr. Ricardoto discover it? Mr. 
M‘Culloch will not maintain any thing so monstrous as that any series 
of empirical inquiries or observations, such as the longest life could 
furnish, would warrant a conclusion of this nature. Proceeding in this 
einpiiical way, to whom should Mr. Ricardo have addressed his ques- 
tions ? With what hope of obtaining a civil answer ? With what pos- 
sibility of obtaining a true one? The induction would never approximate 
to a sutficieut one. Supposing him, however, armed with the power of 
government, and putting out of view the intentional deceptions of those 
who had an interest in exaggerating, or in underrating their real profits, 
still there would bo tlie utmost anarchy in the returns ; for, with the 
present intricate intertexture of fixed and circulating capital, and the 
uncertain duration of the former, no man could make an accurate return 
of his profits. The case requires also a concurrent account of wages no 
less accurate ; and not only so, but we must hear these collateral accounts 
of wages and j)rofit8 for different periods, in order that it might appear 
through a long series of variations, that whatever wages had, at any 
time, lost, profits had gained ; and vice versa. In I^puta such a thing 
might be feasible ; not upon this earih of ours. And in this way, we 
may be assured, that Mr. Ricardo never reached his discovery. Or sup- 
pose (which has sometimes happened in mathematics) that in this way 
(i. e. by a few chance observations) he may have been led to suspect the 
law, still he must have sought for some higher proof ; for in this way he 
could never have established it to the satisfaction of others, nor indeed to 
his own. How, then, has he established it ? His proof has not been 
formally presented by him in the shape of a demonstration ; but it is 
capable of being so, and it amounts to this : that profits must vary in- 
versely as wages ; because, suppose a case in which they did not, an 
absurdity will arise from which there is no escape. If this be so, bis 
theorem is good in contempt of all experiment; since no case of opposing 
experience could be adduced which would not at the same time place 
the understanding in opposition to itself. 

As the question is one of the greatest impottance, and as Mr. M‘CuI- 
Aloch is not singular in making U the praise of political economy that it 
upon a basis of experiment and induction, (a mode of compliment 
is now used with the vagueness of a Slang phrase,) it will be wortli 
.the particular illust^^ with which he has supported 
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his general proposition. It can hardly be necessary to tell the most un- 
philosophic reader, that any truth, be it in what department of knowledge 
it may, which needs the aid of experiencifc' for its establishment, cannot 
be of that class which are denominated necessary truths ; i. e. which, like 
matl^m^tical truths, cannot be imagined otherwise, without placing the 
int^l^t in self-contradiction; for truths, that are necessarily such, can 
need no attestation from efxperience, having a paramount evidence from 
the reason, d priori (i. e. ai^^sedently to all experience). For instance : 
we should all laugh at beii^told that any truth of geometry or arith- 
metic had stood the test of ages, orj had gained one jot of weight fro® 
the concurrent experience of many nations. Hence it follows, that if 
necessary truths transcend experience, any truth which does not> tran- 
scend it cannot possibly involve necessity. On this account all experi- 
mental truths are open to exceptions. And, consequently, if the truths 
of political economy are really no more than experimental ones, Mr. 
McCulloch is bound to suppose that they are not always valid. This, 
accordingly, he does. He candidly grants that they sometimes fail ; but 
then much oftener, he says, they hold good. ‘‘ Thus,” says he, it is 
'an admitted principle in the science of morals, as wtII as ot political 
economy, that by far the largest proportion of the human race have a 
much clearer view of what is conducive to their own interests than it is 
possible for any other man, or select number of men, to have ; and, con- 
sequently, that it is sound policy to allow every individual to follow the 
bent of his inclination, and to engage in any branch of industry he thinks 
proper. This is the general theorem ; and it is one which is established 
on the most comprehensive experience. It is not, however, like the laws 
which regulate tlie motions of the planetary system : it will hold good in 
nineteen out of twenty instances ; but the twentieth may be an excep- 
tion.”— Be it so ; but what has political economy to do with that ? 
A political economist, not qua political economist, but as a man of gene- 
ral experience, may hold the maxim hero alleged ; that is, he will hold 
it not as any principle of his owm science, but as an opinion derived from 
books or person^ observation. For, in the first place, as matter of fact, he 
will see that the interference of gwernraent generally has done mischief ; 
and, in the second place, liis judgment will tell him that generally it is 
likely to do mischief; since, inmost cases, mere abstinence from interfer- 
ing (the “ laissez nous faire ” of the French merchants) is the only way 
by which a state can show its favour to one branch of industry without 
doing injustice to another. And, at this moment, when we are getting 
rid of the old machinery of bounties^. drawbacks, &c. he observes that 
this machinery is not succeeded by any better, but absolutely by none at 
all. On these considerations^ it is true, that he will be disposed to think 
unfavourably, primd facie y of every act of interference on the part of the 
government ; but when he comes to examine any particular case of in- 
terference, he must not urge the general presumption which lies against 
it in the maxim of Mr. McCulloch, as if that were a suflScient objection ; . 
but must show what specific objections arise to it from the laws of poli- 
tical economy.^. ; If those are hostile to the measure, it is no more posbi-**- 
ble that one in twenty should be tolerable than the other nineteen : and, : 
on the other hand, if they were not hostile to it, that would at on0|| 
declare Mr. McCulloch's maxim to be no part of political ,eqow||pg^^ 
From tins dilemma, Mr. M*Cu|^ will find it 
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II. A second error from which Mr. McCulloch is not wholly free, 
viz. the confusion, in some degre^, of political economy with politics,— 
is the radix of the preceding errdr. It may seem strange to ^charge this 
error upon an author who tells us in his advertisement that one express 
object of his treatise was, ** the distinction of it” [viz. political econew] 

“ from politics,” and who does really insist on this distinction flUti 
p. 72 to 75. But he treats the question in a vdgue and indefinite way ; 
and the criterion he assigns for distinguishingj^etween the two, is abso- 
lutely false. The politick economist, he telB us, is not called upon to 
judge “of the constitution of government, [that being the business of 
the politician,] “ but of its acts only.” Jets ! but what acts ? Not 
all, surely ? but a particular class of acts. Here, then, we are abroad 
again ; and we are as much in want of a criterion for determining the 
particular class as we were at^ starting. This criterion can be drawn 
only from a just definition of political economy; which, at the present^ 
advanced stage of the science, might be given ; but which, however, as 
yet, has not been given. Until that is done, politics will be confounded 
with political economy; and the conclusions of the latter, which ts a 
science, supposed subject to the same uncertainty as those of the former, 
which is not. 

III. Mr. M‘Culloch has not exposed the true source of Adam Smith’s 

errors. He insists justly on the bias ‘ Vhich that writer had to the 
system of the economists ; on his error in regarding agriculture as the 
most productive application of industry ; “the home trade as more pro- 
ductive than a direct foreign trade ; * and the latter than the carrying 
trade.” These, and other doctrines, he rightly represents as “ funda- 
mentally erroneous.” But what was the original and parent error of 
Adam Smith’s system, from which all these errors grew? Mr. M'CiiI- 
loch says, that “ the radical defect of the ‘Wealth of Nations ’ consists 
in the erroneous doctrines advanced with respect to the invariableness of 
the value of corn, and the effect of fluctuations in the rate of wages 
on prices : these have prevented its author from ac?{uiring any clear and 
accurate notions respecting the nature and causes of rent,^^nd the laws 
which govern the rate of profit.” Well: but these erron^lous doctrines, 
whence were they derived? We affirm that the the original 

vice of Adam Smith’s speculations, from which all his other errors are 
deducible by the closest logic, was a false theory of value. The term 
“ labour not subjected to a previous examination and restriction, was 
the salient source of liis errors and his self-perplexities. Labour, with 
Adam Smith, Avas the universal ground of value. Well; but put a couple 
of cases : in one, suppose the quantity of labour necessary for the pro- 
duction of an article to remain stationary, whilst the value of that labour 
(wages) alters. In tlie other, reverse this supposition ; let the value of 


* Which bias, by the way, implies sufficiently a conscious perplexity in some 
part of his elementary principles. For, when he represented agricultural labour 
the most productive, but not as the only producUv^>he must have been aware 
TOftt this doctrine as much involved a contradiction^of the economists as true 
^’trine, which denies all sort of pre-etninence to agriculture. leaning ” to 
oellViitem of the economists is not possible to a very stern log:ician : he must be 
^ ii|[holly with them, or wholly against them. ’ 

was ^rst noticed hv Mrl' Ricardo': but though Derfectly right, he 


noticed by Mri' Ricardo'; but thoi^gh perfectly right, h 
^ pertlcularly happyd||» mode of showing me truth. 
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the labour remain etationary, but the quantity alter. Now, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, as a Ricardian, is well aware of tWifferent results which will arise 
as to price : in the first of these cases ne knows that the product of the 
labour will not be at all affected in value; whilst in the second it will. 
A^d he cannot but know also what immense consequences flow out of 
thil one partition or bisection of the possible cases. But to Adam Smith 
this bisection was hidden and merged in the word labour — common to 
both cases. “ The produete of labour will be to each other in price as 
the producing labour ; and therefore any alteration in the labour will 
alter the price.” Thus far a Smithian ; but now steps in a Ricardian — 

“ Aye, father Adam, an alteration of labour— but as to what ? as to 
value, or as to quantity? For that makes all the difference. If the 
wages of shoemakers were to alter, shoes ,would not alter ; but, if a ma- 
chine were invented, which reduced the quantity of labour spent upon 
a pair of shoes, (from a day suppose to half a day,) shoes would instantly 
fall.” Once directed upon this divarication (to use a learned word) of 
two cases, where one ^ only had been supposed possible, the eye of Adam 
Smith might possibly have seen all the rest : the clue once gained, might 
have been unravelled to the end, and no work left for Mr. Ricardo ; 
though upon that point we demur. As the fact was, however, and being 
hampered with this one master error, we can only wonder that the 
‘ Wealth of Nations’ contains as large a body of truth as it really does ; 
for we suppose that the history of the human understanding presents no 
instance of one single, and at first sight^small aberration from the truth 
drawing after it so lai'ge a body of other aberrations, and, where these 
become too gross to be submitted to, of contradiction and invincible 
embarrassment. 

IV. Mr. McCulloch is not accurate in his abstract of the Maltliusian 
work on populatiop, as he will probably himself acknowledge upon re- 
vising it. He represents it ns one of the new results to be drawn from 
that work, “ that it is by the condition of the people, by the extent of 
their command over the necessaries and enjoyments of human life, and 
not by their numbers, that theif happiness is to be estimated.” But if 
this were all, there would be no change effected in our views; the ante- 
Malthusian doctrine would be the same as the post-Malthusian; for it 
never was at any time supposed that th"^. liappiness of the people was to 
be estimated by their numbers, apart from their condition; that would, 
in any age, have been a contradiction in terms; as it would have 
amounted to saying that the condition of the people was to be estimated 
without reference to their condition. The error from which Mr. Malthus 
liberated this part of the subject, was the notion that the civil greatness 
of a state was to be estimated by the numbers of the people ; that it was 
an absolute interest, and therefore a duty, of the state to promote popu- 
latien ; and that a numerous population, without regard to its quality, 
was unconditionally a source of strength to the nation. Mr. M‘Culloch’8 
sentence, therefore, should have run thus : “ that it is by the condition 

9 And not onf, even, as the reader fail to remark, with atiy distiaoj^^ 

ness ; since, if one even of the two tasetjl^ve stated had been definitely stallptd 
and so as to exclude the other, the otlwr; jis its correlate and antagonis^|||||^ttt.^| 
immediately have rebounded as it weire. But the sinde caseof . 

all that is peculiar to the two caiiiiikd}stractinsc ouiv 
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of the people, by the extent of their command over the necessaries and 
enjoyments of human life, and^jpt by their numbers, that the prosperity 
of a state is to be estimated ; tfiS a scanty population may in the eyes of 
a political economist be a redundant one (as, until lately, in the Scotch 
Highlands) ; and a very dense population, as in England, a modwate 
one ; and that the true test for determining the healthy proportion or^he 
population is the rate of its increase compared with the rate of increase in 
the funds for employing labour.” Something^ like this would have ex- 
j)resscd Mr. M'Culloch’s meaning ; for we give it not as what he should 
have meant, but as what he did mean, and would have expressed if he 
had had some sharp monitor at his elbow to cry out “ Hoc and 
rouse him to the exercise of a more vigilant logic. 

V. But of all errors, those ^hich respect Mr. Ricardo arc most reason- 
ably the subject of complaint in the reader of the ‘ Ricardo Lecture.* 
VVe shall point out two: — 

1. At p. 163, Mr. M‘Culloch having occasion to say, that, before the 
accumulation of capital, and the appropriation of land, “ the quantity of 
labour necessary to produce commodities ” must have singly determined 
the relations of value between all exchangeable articles, adds, in a loot- 
note ; “ There is no difference whatever of opinion respecting this position ; 
it is equally assented to by Dr. Smith, Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Ricardo.” 
Is it so ** Then wc should be glad to know what it is that they differ 
about. For that this ground of value will be liable to modifications 
after the accumulation of capital, is admitted^ by Mr. Ricardo, If, 
therefore, all are agreed that before a certain case occurs, one single 
known principle furnishes the law, and a,ftcr that case all are agreed that 
this princi})le needs modification, in what stage of the affair is it that 
their disagreement arises ? But the fact is, they agree about no stage : and 
whosoever reflects on the confusion of Adam Smith about changes in the 
value of labour, (wages,) and in the quantity of labour, (which we have 
noticed before,) will see how inipossible it is that he should agree either 
with Mr. Ricardo or with himself. As to Mr. Malthus, there is no one 
opinion on this subject, of all which theicase will allow dt* language will 
express, that he has not earnestly protested to h^ his own opinion. This 
is not of much consequence; but it would he dangerous, indeed, fora 
student to acquiesce in this specious semblance of unity, where, in fact, 
all is discord, h'or if he does not trace all differences up to this one prin- 
ciple, he will never come to understand them, or to disentangle himself 
from the perplexity which is consequent upon not understanding them. 

2. At p. 93, in a foot-note, without perceiving it, and certainly with- 
out at all designing to do what he does, Mr. M‘Calloch stumbles upon 
the question of wealth in its relation to value; and completely vitiates 
the Ricardian notion of wealth. Upon this distinction much has been 
written, and very looseljl’ w’ritten. We shall not here agitate the ques- 


* And not admitted merely, as though a concession which, in some degree, 
shook his general theory j but imUted Qn by Mr. Ricardo. Here stands the case 
l-certaiit^priiiciple, with certain determinate andassip^nableinudificatious, 

“4lilch it receives under the several cases or sets of cfrcumstances a, b, c,— this 
and these modifications, compose the whole thei>ry of Mr. Ricardo ; 
Ingic of the Quarterly Review, of Mr, MaUlius, 6ic. that they 
theory exceptions to T “ ^ 
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tion at all ; for de Carthagine salius est silere quam parcius dicere.” 
Two remarks only we shall throw out 

1. The distinction is radically the sl» as that between nominal and 
real value, which has been the stumbling-block to all writers before 
Mr. Ricardo; and even by his followers it is not yet thoroughly mastered. 
Until it is, there can be no firmness in the theory of value, nor, conse- 
quently, in political economy. 

2. Some wnters (as e. g.^ the author of a late essay on value, which 
we take to be built on the old stock of a pamphlet published some years 
ago by the same publisher) have taxed Mr. Ricardo with a false opposi- 
tion, as though he had opposed an attribute of a thing (value) to an 
attribute of a person (wealth). But this it is of no consequence to discuss. 
Let the terms be ill-chosen ; grant it ; the case will still remain thus : 
in the general use of the word value, two ideas, which are the antagonist 
poles to each other, are confounded ; these, being so apt to collapse (as 
it were) into each other, it is of the last importance forcibly to keep 
apart j to give them difi’erent names (no matter what) ; and to sharpen 
the eye to the distinctions betw’cen them. Mr. Ricardo’s complaint is, 
not that there is an impropi'iefy in the customary use of the word value ; 
for that would not matter so long as there was unity in it. His complaint 
is, that there is a duplicity in the use of the words value and wealth, 
by which they shift their basis interchangeably, and each alternately 
introduces a contradictory condition into the other. Without at all at- 
tending to the words, first of all trace ^>ho^v the way in which two 
notions that exclude cacli other necessarily arise ; then call them by any 
names ^ou please. 


FROM THF. ROMANCE OF ANTAR. 

DniGiiTf UL dream ! iny Ibla’s spirit came. 

And llirice her lip beneath her veil 1 pre^t. 

And then she left me ; but not so the flume 
She kindled on the altar of my breast ; 

Oh ! that burns on, incapable of rest. 

And v^ere it not for this calm solitude,. 

And were it not for these my tears, (attest 
It woods and rocks!) niy heart would be subdued. 

Then hearbne, noble maiden, hear me vow. 

For thy dear sake, in perils to be first — 

Fearless to rush where steely lightnings glow 
Through the red thunder-cloud of battle dust, 
Tluough cra^li of scimitar and jav’lin thrust. 

To conquer and deserve thy love j or throw 
IMy breast upon the. pikes, and sink at once below. 
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No. II. 

In continuing our remarks on this work,' we "turn back to the Preface, 
in which the author has inserted conspicuou|ly one of the most impudent 
falsehoods that ever were written or printed. He says, in reply to the 
author of the inestimable work on ‘ Colonial Policy, as applicable to the 
Government of India — 

His next labour is bestowed in showing us very complacently how we are to 
abolish the East India Company, and to manage India after its abolition ; to 
abolish that Company whose interests, he tells us, are so diametrically opposeil 
to those of India — who, in spite of the revelations of Mr. Ricardo and the 
modern economists, have been guilty of the unpardonable obstinacy of adhering 
to the ancient transgression of consolidating every species of taxation into the 
dues levied from the land, and of the unparalleled oppression of wringing those 
from the life blood of the people to the unheard-of amount of no less than one 

THIUTY-SIXTH PART OF THE PRODUCE! 


We must repeat again, this is the most audacious falsehood that ever 
was printed, even in defence of the East India Company, which, without 
appealing to any better authority, can be proved from this book itself. 
He pretends to ground his assertion on the authority of Mr, Colebrooke^ 
and an estimate of the numbe<% beegahs in cultivation, with the average 
produce of each beegah. Now, in the first place, the land was never 
measured, nor the produce throughout the country, with the expense of 
culture, exactly ascertained. Therefore, he may as well estimate the 
number of whales in the Northern Ocean, the quantity of oil contained 
in each, and thence calculate the value of our Greenland fisheries. 
But turning to the work on ‘ Colonial Policy' here impugned, we find 
the land-tax stated at 90 per cent, of the net produce, on the authority 
of this very Mr. Colebrooke ; and it is well supported by the fact, that 
“ the zumeendars were universally poor?” a fact attested by Mr. Shore, 
(Lord Teignmouth,) whose authority this author cannot dispute. But to 
judge him out of his own mouth ; we find it stated at page 144, on the 
authority of Mr. Stewart, that — 

In ten years, from 1796, lands were sold in the provinces of Bengal, Debar, 
Orissa, and Benares, on apcount of arrears of Government revenue ; the total 
amount of assessment of vvhich was 1,21,75,680 rupees, nearly one half of tlie 
whole assessment of the lower provinces. The amount of the price these lands 
brought at the sales was 1,08,55,537 rupees, showing a depreciation below the 
Government valuation of 13,20,143 rupees. . 


Does a falling off in the revenue to the amount of one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds ^erling, and the bankruptcy of one half of the 
landed proprietors in the Company's dominions, in the course of ten 
years, accord with the notion that they were too lightly assessed ? If 
the price paid, as above specified, mean litefdly the purcliase-money of 
the laijds, what does it prove? Supposing, for instance, the lands 
f year's purchase, their annual value will be only 5,42,776 
I ratio of four per cent, to the proprietor, and 96 per 

ifijad ibe former part of Essay in our last volume, p. 443. 
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cent, to the Government ! If it should mean (whether it be so or not w e 
do not pretend to say) that the purchj^^ paid no price whatever, but 
merely promised so much revenue to odvernment, then they are n.ere 
farmers of taxes, and their property in the soil is annihilated. 

The latter vieW of the case is supported by what the author says at 
page 148 : — , 

It is the worthlessness of property in the soil that enables bold and petmyless 
adventurers to become proj.jidtors, as they call themselves, and we call them, 
of tracts of country equal to piincipalities. These are sold for nothing ; bought 
for nothing. The purchaser promises to pay the revenue. If he succeed in 
collecting it, ho^\•ever great the oppression, he pays it, goes on in this way till 
he has pillaged the country, then it is again sold in whole or in part ; and so 
on, till the country is ruined. The jurnma, or Government rent, must then he 
reduced ; and Government is the ultimate loser. Tliis is a summary view of 
the case, and of the security we have in our zumeehdars for the public revenue. 

Here is a picture of a country too lightly taxed ! What causes one 
half of the whole landed proprietors to become bankrupts in the space 
of ten years ? — T he pressure of the Government taxes I What causes 
their estates to be “ sold for nothing, bought for nothing," although lying 
in “ the finest provinces of the finest portion of the world " ? — It is the 
enormous rate of taxation which renders the right of property in that 
highly prolific soil as worthless to the proprietor as if it were a barren 
rock ! Yet this writer has the audacity to tell the world that the East 
India Company only takes one thirty -sitHh part of the produce; and to 
condemn the great and good Cornwallis, because he did not leave the 
helpless natives gf Bengal entirely at its mercy, that they might repose 
their “ sacred rights," a.s it is hypocritically expressed, on “ the honour- 
able, the benevolent, and the humane breasts of the English Govern- 
ment" ! 

Col. Stewart calculates that the Company’s land-tax amounts to ten- 
elevenths of the net produce; that is, Government takes 91 and leaves 
the proprietor only nine per cent, an income-tax (ninety-one per 
cent !) so low that the Company is advised to commit a gross breach of 
faith rather than that it sliould not be increased ! Those who give such 
advice must form, indeed, a high estimate of the honour and humanity of 
their honourable masters. 

One of this author’s absurd calculations is, that because in certain 
provinces (the ceded and conquered territory) the revenue has for six 
years increased at the rate of three per cent, per annum, the Bengal 
provinces (which were reduced to ruin by our excessive exactions before 
the permanent settlement was granted) would, during the thirty and 
odd years that hava elapsed, have increased steadily at the same rate ; 
hence that their productiveness would have now been doubled. Indig- 
nant at the idea of the Company’s treasury being defrauded, as he con- 
sidered it, to this enormous extent, he demands-—** Will the advocates 
for the extension of the permanent settlement of the Cornwallis school 
admit, that the zuraeendars of Bengal do really now pocket two croimi^ 
and a half of rupees annually, by the solid improvement of the counW| 
consequent to the permanent settlement" ? 

Would it were really so ; but we have it on much better authorit||j|||| 
of Mr. Colebrooke, that the sum left them w)mit tbjl 
formed was only about twenty-six and a half 
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prictors ; (as they now are ;) or, putting aside five or six of the great land- 
holders, leaving to the rest, my^e average rate of 30 rupees each, a 
rental of 3/. sterling annually ! jSItLiui, he adds, “ insufficient to main- 
tain the family of the poorest labourer/' Let us suppose this sum to be 
now doubled or tripled, (the highest estimate of improvement we ever 
heard made in Bengal,) or even increased ten times, as this author con- 
jectures, so that each proprietor may have a rental of 30/. sterling an- 
nually, is it thought so monstrous a thing, hy^the partisans of the Com- 
pany, that the natives of India should be allowed to reap so much of the 
fruits of their own country — the land of their forefathers — which has 
been so often dyed with their blood, ruthlessly shed ? Are their Chris- 
tian legislators, who absorb all the rest, not ashamed to confess that it is 
this small portion still left which tugs at their heart-strings ? — not the im- 
poverishment of the zumeendars, the oppression of the people, the uni- 
versal ruin and misery that have overtaken all from the prince even to 
the peasant. 

The author, of course, recommends the same faithless policy to be fol- 
lowed respecting the permanent settlement solemnly promised to the 
ceded and conquered provinces. His reason is simply this : that their 
revenue has considerably increased since the public pledge was given, 
and that as there is a prospect of its being yet still larther augmented, 
treachery to our subjects will be most profitable to the Company, Under 
the faith of that solemn pledge (given in 1802-3) being ultimately re* 
deemed, the revenue paid by the Hd^abitants of these districts has increased 
in the large sum of 1,270,000/. sterling annually. But, says our author:-* 

The increase of land-revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces, from 
1807 to 1813, six years, was fifty-five and a half lacs of rupees, and all this 
after tlie permanent settlement promise of the 14th of July 1802, 15th of Sep- 
tember 1804, loth of July 1805, and Regulation X. 1807, had been made, and 
m often put of. And it is remarkable, that, previous to 1807, the date of the 
last broken promise of a permanent settlement, the increase did not exceed ten 
lacs : ten lacs in five years ! It may, therefore, with at least as much plausi- 
bility, be maintained that it was not till the people felt pretty well assured that 
there would be no permanent settlement^ that they did heartily set about in- 
creasing the cultivation. We may, at all events, rest assured that the people of 
Ilindoostan are not so credulous as to allow themselves to be guided by such 
promises. 


He a little before asserts, “ on his' own knowledge,” from a long resi- 
dence among them, and from the opinion of others still better qualified to 
speak to the fact, that “ notwithstanding the promises of Government, 
the people of the ceded and conquered provinces never really looked for 
a permanent settlement”! Is the character of the honourable Company, 
whose advocate this is, indeed at so low an ebb among its subjects? But 
admitting that it has so deeply impressed the natives of India with this 
.opinion of British faith, {Punica Jides 1) will he tell us how, in the name 
«)t’ heaven, such a belief, so disgraceful to us as a nation, could promote 
he improvement of our Indian revenue ? If be will fix upon us this load 
^ national infamy, let liiro, at least, point out how its wages have been 
lized. But it is false to soy that the inhabitants of the ceded and 
:^uered provinces were ever assured that the pledge, so solemnly and 
n, would never be redeemed. British character has indeed 
scandalous delay that haa taken place ; and those 
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and wishes them to be. But it was not till 1813, on the expiration of 
the decennial leases of 1803, when the permanent settlemeiit ought to 
have commenced, that symptoms of bad faith were clearly shown to the 
people. All the increase, therefore, in the interim, (55| lacs annually,) 
is justly attribui^&,ble to the reliance placed on the promise then falsified ; 
and the improvement which has since taken place, may be fairly ascribed 
to the hope not yet entirely extinguished among our Indian subjects, that 
the British Government may have some regard to the principles of honour 
and justice. If the Company goes on still to belie these hopes, it may 
be worth inquiring whether Lord Wellesley will suffer his character to be 
cotopromised as the instrument of holding out a solemn pledge to the 
natives of India, which is thus shamefully violated ? 

In further illustration of this subject, and of the comparative merits of 
the permanent zumeendarry and the temporary ryotwarry settlements, 
with the latter of which this writer wishes, in spite of every principle of 
honour and justice, to supersede the former,— -we shall introduce here an 
extract from the late work of Henry St. John Tucker, Esq. : 

The ceded district.s of Madras (.says he) fiirni.sh, I believe, as good an ex- 
ample as could be taken to show the effects of the ryotwar system ; they are 
pointed out by the Court of Directors as an instance to prove that “the diffi- 
culties attending the system may be surmounted : " they were placed under 
this system of management soon after the period of their cession ; they have 
enjoyed the benefit of select agency ; the Government itself has countenanced 
and encouraged the experiment; and the Officer with whom it originated was 
allowed to model and apply the system in the manner most likely to ensure its 
success ; and yet, with all these special advantages, the land-revenue has con- 
tinued nearly stationary during fourteen years, while our Bengal provinces, 
enjoying only the promise of a “permanent settlement, have yielded, within 
the same period, an increase of annual revenue to the amount of 1,270,000/. ! 

There is, then, no financial superiority even to recommend this system ; 
nothing, in fact, to gain it any favour in the eyes of the rulers of India, 
except, indeed, it be its unparalleled cruelty to the people. It is well 
known to the Company that this accursed system has ground down the 
inhabitants of the Carnatic to the very dust. In 1805-6, the revenue of 
the province of Canara was 465,093 pagodas; and Lord William Ben- 
tinck declared, that this was then felt to be a light assessment. In 
1816-17, it had sunk to 457,042 pagodas; instead of increasing, it had 
fallen off eight thousand pagodas, after the wretched peasantry had been 
ten years under the scourge of the ryotwar system. The precise causes of 
this decline and misery are described by the Madras Revenue Board in 
their Minute, dated January 1818 : 

To the practice of loading the lowly-assessed or industrious ryot with the 
tax of his less fortunate or improvident neighbour, (a practice condemned by 
the very Officer who adopted it, as both impolitic and unjust ;) to the assump- 
tion of a maximum standard of assessment (the Beriz) much beyond the capa- 
bility of the country, even at the period of its greatest prosperity; to the' 
grftdual approximation made to this high standard in the actual demand' A 
more thgn half the actual landed property at Canara ; and to the annual valj||»; 
tion, and consequent uncertainty m the amount j of the assessment on indivifftt 
ryots, as much as to any temporary reduced value of produce, or to the iniM| 
sition of new indirect taxes, — are to be ascribed the aecline in agricultur^^l^* 
poverty among the ryots, the increased private sale of 
landlords, the difficulty of realizing the collections, asd^ 
unknown, of disposing of defaulters’ lands in 
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which, after fourteen years’ residence in Canara, at length constrained the late 
Collector to record his conviction^ that the present assessment is beyond the 
resources of the province ! ‘ ^ 


Let the reader only reflect on this picture — the gradi^al approximation 
to an imaginary standard of supposed capability— th^ tightening up of 
the thumb-screw of the exchequer, until the physician, who has watched 
the process for fourteen years, at last declares that nature will bear no 
more ! To this system of torture, the author 4)efore us would, in defiance 
of every principle respected among men, subject the millions in every 
province of our Indian don#ions ; a proposal only fit to be addressed to 
inquisitors or demons. 

It is in vain for the Company, or the partisans of this system, to think 
to shelter themselves under the name of Sir Thomas Munro ; that able 
officer having, no less than twenty years ago, recorded his conviction in 
favour of a permanent settlement, — an opinion which we have never 
heard that he has since changed. His Report of the 15th of August 
1807, for settling the ceded districts on the coast, contained a project of 
a ryotwarry permanent settlement ; but it w'as rejected by the Company, 
because it proposed a remission of revenue, generally of thirty-five, in 
some cases, to the extent of thirty-three per cent. He expressed himself 
as follows : 


If by fixing the Government rent at one-third of the gross produce of the 
land, the ryot were allowed to enjoy the remainder, and all inch future in- 
crease as might urisefram km industry^ he would never quit his farm. If more 
than ONE-THIRD is demanded as Government rent, there can he no private pro 
petty / It is also found by experience, that one-third of the produce is the rate 
of assessment at which persons, who are not themselves cultivators, can rent 
t (hire) land from Government without loss, Tlie present assessment of these 
districts is about forty-five per cent, of the produce. To bring it to the proposed 
level would require a deduction of twenty-five per cent, of the [net] produce.* 


Here it appears eleven per cent, beyond the average rental of the 
' country was extorted as land-tax ! 'Well might Sir Thomas say that 
; with such a rate of assessment there could be no private landed property, 
i But in other parts of the Madras territory the land-tax amounts to fifty- 
i five, to sixty-five, and even to sixty-seven per cent. about double the 
pate usually levied by the cruel Mohammedan despots, even including 
pthe capitation and other exactions.^ In Bengal, also, we have seen, 
i that, to a great extent, all private property in the soil is in the same 
lanner extinguished, sc^hat estates are “ sold for nothing, bought for 
othing.” Such is the land-tax paid by the natives of India ; besides 
be grievous burden of the salt and opium monopolies, taxes on justice, 
nd other imposts. Yet this shameless and unprincipled writer has the 
udacity to say that the East India Company has consolidated every 
becies of taxation into dues upon the land, and that these amount to no 
lore than one thirty -sixth part of the produce ! 

^he calculations and statements by which fie {^ttempts to prop up these 
avagant falsehoods, are too absurd to deiem notice. As atljfexample, 
Tifiy select that given at. pages, 158,. 15^, , to' show the^los^s ri^at 
■. have been sustain^, by acting honourably towards the ceded 'an^ ^ 

i Df|lleG0veromeut assessment, or Hi deducted from 45 , 


ffier, &c. 


< P. 103. 
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conquered provinces, aa respects the promised revenue settlement. In 
1808, their revenue is stated to have been ‘2;25, 00, 000 rupees ; and, in 
1823, 3,00,00,000 rui)ees ; an iucreasd^of seventy*five lacs. An ordi- 
pary person would have supposed that by fixing the revenue at the former 
period only, thi^; increase would have been lost, But this writer, by 
fallacious assumptions, as charging the expenses of collection at 33 per 
cent, on one side of the account, and at 9 on the other, makes out the 
supposed loss to be 2,80,58,336 rupees, more than three times its real 
amount. The increase of revenue arose, as is well known, (and admitr 
ted by the author in the very preceding pa|||,) from waste lands being 
brought into cultivation. Therefore, althougn these were estimated ori- 
ginally at one-fourth of the whole arable soil, they could not amount to 
so much after fifteen years progressive improvement. Yet he now 
throws them all into the scale, and sets them down as a sure source of 
revenue, equally valuable with the rest ; although, if thb were the case, 
why did the cultivator give other fields a preference ? Nay, he does not 
estimate them at one-/oMrM, which he gives on the authority of Mr. Cole- 
brooke as the real quantity in 1808, but u one-third, as if the waste land 
had been increasing, not diminishing, during the last fifteen years I For 
this, he quotes the authority of Lord Cornwallis, who, in 1789, indeed 
declared one-third of the Company’s territories to be a jungle. But thip 
could not apply to the provinces not then ceded or conquered ; far less 
to the state of these territories in 1823, almost twenty years after that 
illustrious nobleman was in his grave ! Is the resurrection of a witness 
to depose to a fact happening long after his death, one of the happy 
fictions of the Mohammedan law ? 

We need not bestow many words on another of the author’s objections 
to the permanent settlement,— an apprehension of loss of revenue from the 
depreciation of the currency. He takes the trouble to reckon up a great 
number of circumstances that cause an extraordinary waste of the precious 
metals in India, and mentions that the evil is increased vastly from the 
balance of trade being now turned against that country, and evidently 
thinks, poor man ! that a diminution in the quantity of bullion in the 
market depreciates its value. A little common sense (as he despises 
political economy) might have taught him that the tax-payers, instead 
of benefiting, will be the first to suffer from a diminution of the circulate 
ing medium, in which they have to pay their taxes ; and this is indeed 
sufficient to render the permanent settlement a very feeble security to the 
landholders, wliile such men as Lprd Amherst are scattering away their 
rupees with one hand, in attacks upon the Burman empire, and with 
the other, if any remain, shipping them off to England as a remittance 
of the “ tribute ” or sarplus revenue,” Assuredly, while this system 
continues, impoverishment will proceed with accelerated pace, whatever 
mode be adopted of raising the taxes. 

author, as might be expected of one so’ full of ignorance and pii» ■ 
jttdices op ^ery unmeet, is an enemy to Colonization. He co|£ 
m8nce$ objectioni ^th a very pleasant paradox : ‘‘ India (aiffi 
he) U already colonized I India, comparatively at least, is crowded 
popQlation; and to talk ^ coMaing a coontry already filled 
INHABITANTS, is at best not very inwgible.” ^ To him few 
but he admits that India requires moral 
considerable extent, we presume colonizatiop 
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however dttkiies this, alleging, that the standard of moral excellence is to 
be transplanted only through tjjp medium of the honourable men (like 
himself) employed by the honourable Company, not by a vile ** pro- 
miscuous herd of colonists^ We must quote bis words, as they are so 
characteristic of the class to which he belongs f 

1 would venturi to hope that, under the present system, though the operation 
may be slow, [miserably slow and retrogressive 1] yet a hi^er standard of 
moral excellence may be transplanted. into India through the medium of the 
enlightened and honourable men now employed in that quarter of the world, 
(by the Company too,) than would follow the introduction of a promiscuous 
herd of colonists, who would, generally speaking, be inferior [why so ?] to 
those they left behind them in England, and probably not much surpass, 
either in moral or intellectual etidowments, those they would come among in 
India. 

Is the worst of them inferior to the author of this volume, either in 
talent or principle ? But he proceeds — 

Whoever has seen the class of migrating Europeans in India, and has com- 
pared them with the Indian even of the ordinary rank of society, will assuredly 
hope for little improvement to that country from colonization. 

If such be the case under the present non-colonizing system, which 
has the strongest possible tendency to exclude respectable settlers from 
the country, is not this itself an argument for change ? But it is essen- 
tially false even now ; and we shall prove, from the author’s own words, 
that he has uttered tliis base slander upon the character of his absent 
countrymen, contrary to his own internal conviction. At page 334, we 
have the following paragraph 

I cannot omit expressing, under present circumstances, my humble opinion 
in this place, that great advantage might be derived, by Investing with judicial, 
as well as magisterial power, European gentlemen, not in the Compan;, ’s service, 
resident ii^e interior, who are known tdhave an intimate knowledge of the cus- 
toms of threountry, of the people around them, and by whom they are respected. 
Many most worthy, intelligent, and highly-respected gentlemen are to 1>€ found 
all over tlie country, to whom jurisdiction to a certain extent might be given in 
civil disputes, such as those of boundaries, of right to water, to fish, to pasture, 
to wood, disputed rents between the cultivators and landlords, difference be- 
tween tl'cse about pergunnah rates of rr t, and eveiy matter having reference 
to husbandry. It often liappens that men carry on disputes for want of a per- 
son to whom they can appeal, which at first are trifling, but in the end become 
very serious. The natural respect accorded to such a man as I have described 
would at once point him out as the fountain of justice between them, and they 
would submit to his decision. 


So much for the respectability of British colonists in India, whom 
thfs unprincipled slanderer has insolently called a migrating herd, infe- 
rior to the ordinary Natives of the country. We shall now prove, from 
his own words too, that they are respected and beloved by'the Mople, 

e felt to be a public blessing ; while no Native, 
re approach t^^^Wrvants Of the Company, 
had inclinatftn)^ Kdten to their grievances, 
stnimofits of cheek, control and exaction.'^ 
ed obji^tibn leaf thO British settlers should 
4 with wliioh he proposes to invest them, he 
Snjch danger,” 

^om I have in view, (and certainly none other 
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but the most respectable ought to be thought of,) are not in the habit of oppress- 
ing the Natives. It is their interest not to do so, but, on the contrary, to treat 
them with the utmost tenderness, which theylilmost universally observe towards 
them ; and which highly praiseworthy conduct no advantage (for indeed there 
would be none) arising out of their new situation would ever compensate them 
for discontinuing, alley accordingly make a point of conciliating the people ; 
their very style and language to them is different from ours of the Company’s 
service. Commercial dealings have a decided and direct tendency to humanize 
the intercourse of mankind. 

He also bears testimony (p. 358) to the mutual attachment between 
them and the people, and “ their influence over the middling classes of 
(Native) society f and confesses (at p. 236) that it is by means of such 
men only that the country can be improved by the irrigation of the soil : 

Because in India, among the Natives, there are neither the energy to under- 
take, nor the means to accomplish, improvements on a scale so extensive as that 
contemplated here. If Government should think fit to admit participation in 
attempting such undertakings, it is not to be doubled that the co-operation of 
individuals might be obtained among the wealthy and entei-prising ot European 
population. 

When will a Government, holding a ten years lease of a countr)% 
improve it for the benefit of posterity ? The supposition is absurd ; but 
it might soon be done by such men as Colonization would pour into the 
country, — the Owens, the Birkbecks, — who would then venture to carry 
thither their capital, their talents, their philanthropy, when no longer 
exposed to the danger of being transported like felons without any cause 
or offence, to the utter ruin of their families and fortunes, at the mere 
pleasure of a capricious and arbitrary despot. 

It is worthy of remark here, that without the aid of these British set- 
tlers, thus trampled upon by the Company, and alternately praised and 
aspersed by its minions, as best suits their argument, it would be impos- 
sible for it to realise its surplus revenue : indigo, the cultivatiot of which 
these settlers alone could have raised to its present importance, being 
almost the only article now capable of affording a remittance to this 
country. But having become subjects of the Company, neither the 
colour of their skin, nor the sacred laws of their native country, can save 
them from the fate of all its subjects— to be degraded and trampled upon 
by the very men who fatten on the fruits of their industry. We know, 
by the very latest accounts from India, that the Company’s servants in 
the interior, (acting, no doubt, according to instructions,) are now silently 
driving the British planters from the country by threats of transportation 
held over their heads ; and these helpless men are /compelled to suffer in 
silence, in hopes of thereby mitigating the severity of those unfeeling 
despots at homp and. abroad, who have the power of either restoring them 
to their friends and property, or completing their ruin. Unfortunately, 
the Company thinks it can now do without the aid of British subject^V 
as they have already taught the Natives how to make indigo sufficient 
complete its investment. , ,, 

In respect to the amopnt of surplus revenue drawn from Indian 
cannot descend to an examination of this author’s statements or calcidS 
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yielded ykder the impulse of fear ^ and without any equivalent'' ! 
ThU is, indeed, as correct a dei^iption of the thing as he could possibly 
have given; and for that very reason the name has been in use for an 
age past, and is employed even by the author’s oracle, Mr. Grant I ® He 
says, “ the barbarians of old conquered and imposea a tribute on the 
vanquished, as a price of their safety from plunder, if not from extermi- 
nation.” In the very next page, he defends the Company’s tribute, on 
the supposition that it is a just price for the protection of India from 
“ lawless plunderers.” He has, besides, the hardihood to insinuate that 
the Company has justly earned the tribute, by having protected them 
in their persons and property, encouraged their commerce, increased 
their manufactures; so that the “country has flourished, happiness pre- 
vailed, and wealth abounded” ! We have shown, over and over, from 
his own words too, that the right of property has been annihilated ; as to 
protection of life, we have the testimony of the Members of the Bengal 
Government ® that the country is overspread every night with rapine, 
murder, and every species of atrocity — such, says Mr. Dowdeswell, 
as “ would make the BLOOD RUN COLD WITH HORROR ! ” 
Scenes of human suffering so dreadful, that men of the highest character 
arc afraid to describe a thousandth part of what they know, because even 
that is too horrible to obtain belief. Yet we find the author of this book, 
a servant of the Company, knowing all this, so callous to every feeling of 
shame or humanity, as to talk of our Indian subjects as abounding in 
wealth and happiness ! 

How does he refute, “ specifically and entirely,” the statement of the 
author of ‘ Colonial Policy,’ that the amount of public and private tribute 
drawn from India, from 1765 to 1820, averaged for these fifty-live years 
two millions per annum ? — By quoting a statement of a Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, (Mr. N. Smith,) dated 1790, — thirty years before 
the close %f the account he attempts to refute I Is this dishonesty or 
sheer stupidity ? (Pref. p. 18.) We are at a loss to determine which ; 
we have, in the same page, a single sentence which defies explanation 
on any principle, either of honour or of arithmetic. In the work on ‘ Co- 
lonial Policy,’ the public and private tribute both together are stated to 
average two millions annually. In reply, this author asserts, (on the 
faith of calculations too puerile to be noticed, and also thirty years too far 
back,) that — 

This enormous tribute, abstracted by the Company, will not exceed 200,000/. 
instead of 2,000,000/, or oneffth of what he states it to be. 


The statement was not the amount drawn by the Company alone, but 
both public and private tribute : then, what are we to think of a financier 
who considers 200,000/. to be the fifth part of two millions ? 

We had intended to subjoin a list of the numerous gross mi^tatements 
and perversions of fact scattered throughout the volume, but find they 
:y^uld occupy by far too much space. But we must notice, however 
" 'tefly, some of those contained in his episode on the Indian Press. — We 
i!l p;reat satisfaction in finding every writer of such a character as this 
himself among the enemies of a free press in India. Their hatred 

» Colonial Policy,* p. 108. 
ifel Stewart’s Pamphlet; p. 79. 
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ftnd aspersions are tfae greatest honours they can confer on the liberal 
part of Lord Hastings’s administration, and those who advocated freedom 
of discussion in that country ; which was not intended to gain the favour 
of, but rather to chlsck, the unprincipled and profligate abusers of power. 
The author asserts, that the newspapers in the Native languages acted 
in unison, if not combiulition,*’ with the * Calcutta JournaV in control- 
ling the Government ] (an assertion totally destitute of truth ;) that at 
the time Lord Hastings resigned the government of Bengal, early in 
1823, the latter publication “ had been the means of exciting much dis- 
sension in society, and had made considerable progress in sapping the 
foundations of our power in India*' / 

This last assertion, coming from such a quarter, is too absurd to de- 
serve notice ; but as to the dissension in society, whatever existed can be 
better accounted for by ascribing it to its true cause— the masked slan- 
derers, (of whom this writer might be one,) who deluged the country 
with libels, published through a paper (‘ John Bull ’) under the imme- 
diate protection of Government ; libels so atrocious, that when brought 
before a court of justice, the Judge declared he could not think of them 
without horror! And these were not the production of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ hut libels directed against its editor ; not by the advocates of a 
free press, but by its most bitter enemies, who dreaded lest their own 
■ conduct should be exposed to that salutary control of public scrutiny, 
which makes the freedom of the press to be as much detested by certain 
classes in Calcutta, as the Old Bailey is by certain classes in London, — 
because it saps the foundation of their power ” ! If the latter were 
formed into an honourable Company, and had booksellers to publish their 
opinions, they would no doubt assign as many ingenious reasons for abo- 
lishing English courts of justice altogether in this country, or at least 
effectually tying up their hands, as the author proposes to do in India. 
It would be little to the credit of their talents if they could not find 
equally plausible arguments for banishing all magistrates, police-officers, 
thief-catchers, &c. and breaking up all gaols and houses of correction, 
with those employed for arbitrarily banishing British subjects from India, 
putting down the press, and every other means likely to expose the con- 
duct of evil doers, and bring them to justice. 

As an effectual shield from such danger^ the author proposes that all 
those (Natives or otherwise) living within the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court, should be rendered banishable. at the mere arbitrary will 
of the local government, so as to be placed within the reach of the Com- 
pany’s Judges, the paid servants of that government, and dismissible at 
its pleasure. The latter are consequently thought better tools to work 
with than his M^esty’s Judges, who are only responsible to the British 
Parliament'and the Ministers of the Crown, and are, therefore, not at 


all fit for the purposes of Indian rulers. We are glad the enemies of a 
free press Imve at last spoken out so plainly, that the real character of " 
their system can no longer be mistaken by those who may have bee|^| 
hitherto cajoled by their profewons. Now, it is openly avowed by t|m 
zealous but indiscreet partisan/ that the oi^t they are aiming at, 
pure and absolute despotism, free from the control cf either laWtOrjuM^ 
in any shape whatever. If the cause of 
press could have been once mistaken, it 
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with an aversion to English courts of justice, worthy of the inmates of 
Newgate. 

We must conclude, although much yet remains in the volume before 
us requiring coihiftfent aRjd reprobation. We may truly say that it is 
altogether worthy of the cause it advocates. So much pedantry and 
presumption, united with real ignorance and Tolly, were never perhaps 
before collected together in the form of a book. Its callous disregard of 
truth and principle, its shameless effrontery in advocating measures not 
only cruel and unjust, but infamous^ cannot be read without unmingled 
detestation. 


SONG — FOR AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Air-—* The Exile o/Erw* 


’TwAfj the last parting wish, breathed witli heart-felt devotion, 
By the friend who reluctantly bade us adieu, 

Tliat we oft, while he wander’d afar on the O^ean, 

Would recal the past scenes which together we knew ; 

And sometimes amidst the gay circle of pleasure, 

Would silently steal a fond moment of leisure, 

While Meinhy unlock'd the recess of her treasure, 

To remember the Friend who is gone far away. 


Then say shall the wish, which he sigh'd while expressing, 

As if sad forbodings his fancy hung o’er, 

Shall the wish that he breathed — all its ardour repressing— 

Be doom'd to oblivion, and thouglit of no more? 

Oh, no ! — while the orb of creation is beaming, 

While Nature, with light, life, and love, still is teeming, 

While the heart’s purple torrent with health shall be streaming, 
We 'll remember the Friend who U gone far away. 


To her faithful arms from whom destiny tore him, 

To the infant that smiled on their union of love. 

To the friends of his bosom, in safety restore him, 

Ye spirits that wait on the mandates of Jove ; 

Yet there, while their full cup of joy is O'erflowiiig, 

And with mutual delight their fond bosoms are gmwing, 
Let him steal but a moment of Nature’s endowing, 

To remember the Friends whom he left far away. 


Should Fate, o’er the footsteps of mortals presiding, 
Direct him again to the beach of our shore. 

The ardour of friendsMp-^its warmth near suwiding— 
, Shall welcome him StilL W t^e porejb of our door. 
But, oh 1 should thii wt8h of out nearia happen never, 
dwtawce nor time our editions c&n sever, 

^ y firm pledge, diat for ever, 

^her, while far, far away I 
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It has beeb already olfeerved, that the war of the succession consti- 
tuted the grand political error of the reign of Louis XIV. In prosecuting 
the ambitious scheme of uniting the French and Spanish empires under 
the dynasty of the house of Bourbon, Louis lost the affections of his own 
subje'cts, and forfeited the popularity which he once enjoyed. The enor*- 
mous expenses of the war rendered a heavy taxation indispensable : com- 
mercial enterprise was abandoned, and the internal trade of the country 
was reduced to a state of stagnation ; private individuals were compelled 
to send their plate to the mint in order to increase the currency ; and the 
population was so' alarmingly diminished by famine and war, that an 
edict was issued to encourage early marriages, by exempting the parents 
of twelve children from any duties or impost. After the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, Louis became so sensible of hia position, that he proposed to 
Marshal Villars to withdraw the army to the banks of the Somme, and 
leave Paris open to the Duke of Marlborough. The dismissal of the 
Whigs by Queen Anne, and the formation of a Tory administration, 
saved the capital from that degradation; and the victory of Denain, 
gained by Villars from Prince Eugene, enabled the French ministers to 
conclude a general peace. 

In this article we invite the attention of the reader to a consideration 


of the private life of Louis XIV. during the last ten years of his reign, 
the deaths of his grandchildren, his famous testament, and the rivalry of 
tho Dukes of Orleans and Maine. The Grand Dauphin died on the 14th 
of April 1711, leaving his son, the Duke of Burgundy, heir* apparent to 
the throne. This prince had been educated by the celebrated Fenelon, 
and the pupil was worthy of his preceptor. He was religious, without 
austerity ; magnificent, without ostentation ; dignified, without hauteur. 
He was an affectionate husband, a dutiful son, a fond parent, and a sin- 
cere friend. Had he lived in these days, he would have shocked by his 
liberalism the courtiers of the Thuilleries, and the bigots of the Escurial. 
St. Simon relates an anecdote of the Duke of Burgundy, which was gene- 
rally pronounced by the aristocrats to be le plus affroux blaspheme,’' 
but which the dauphin, even in those dark days of political superstition, 
announced to the court as a grande et sainte v^rite.” The conversation 
turned upon the discontent of the people on account of the taxation, 
and it was remarked by Bontemps, that as the learned doctors of the 


Sorbonne had declared that every thing in France belonged of right to 
the king, his subjects were highly ungrateful, as they subsisted solely on 
his botihty. The duke immediately replied, “Les rois sont faitspour 
les peoples, et non pas les peuples pour 1^ rois.” This declaration of hii|: ; 
political sentiments, annoUnc^ in the presence of his grandfather, who ^ 
was most jealously tenacious of his prer^ative^ created as much constoi#i 
nation among the grovelling reptiles of the i^rt, as it spread 
hope among the public. The present distress Vras patiently suppoiM&j 


Concluded from our last Numbef, Vc^i 
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and the prospect of a virtuous monarch, ruling his people with mildness 
and justice, cheered up the drooping spirits of the nation. What might 
the French not have expected trom the pupil of the author of Telema- 
chuS) and the personal administration of the amiable and enlightened' 
Fenelon ? But it pleased the Almighty to disappoint these expectations 
of public prosperity, and to terminate, in the piime of life, the promised 
career of the dauphin. 

The circumstances of his death, which spread dismay an4 horror 
among the Parisians, require a somewhat circumstantial detail. On the 
6th of February 1712, the dauphiness was suddenly ^ized with a cold 
shivering, which continued, with very little intermission or abatement, 
to the 7tlh She was bled in the foot, which gave a momentarj^ relief,, 
but on the 12th she expired. The dauphin himself was affected in the 
same manner on the day after the decease of his wife ; and after linger - 
ing in great agonies to the 18tb, he also died. The infant Duke of 
Brittany, their eldest son, experienced the fate of his parents; and the 
most lively apprehensions were felt for the safety of their only surviving 
child, the Duke of Anjou, then two years of age, who afterwards became 
Louis XV. To prevent any interruption in the continuity of the narra- 
tive of events, it may here be observed, that the Duke of Berry, the re- 
maining grandson of Louis XIV., died on the 4th of May 171.4, at the 
age of twenty- eight ; by which extinction of the direct line, the only 
individual between the crown and the Duke of Orleans was the infant 
Duke of Anjou, the son of the dauphin Duke of Burgundy. 

As soon as the mournful intelligence was communicated to the public, 
one universal cry of lamentation pervaded the wliole of France. The 
Parisians, who had better opportunities of appreciating the virtues of the 
deceased prince than the inhabitants of the provinces, openly and vio- 
lently declared their suspicions of poison, It was insisted that the dead 
bodies should be examined ; and Louis, alarmed by the frantic despair 
of his subjects, who called aloud for vengeance, consented to the opera • 
tion. The investigation increased the suspicions of secret assassination, 
and the Duke of Orleans was accused of having sacrificed his cousins to 
his ambition. We are of opinion, after maturely weighing the testimony 
ou both sides with some degree of attention, that the Duke was entirely 
guiltless of the charge ; and as the question is interesting and important^ 
we shall give our reasons for pronouncing a verdict of acquittal. The 
principal physician, Fagon, declared that the body of the dauphin exhi- 
bited marks of poison ; but there are strong grounds to disbelieve his evi- 
dence. Fagon was the creature of Madame d^ Maintenpn ; and, from 
motives of gratitude for past services, as well as from the hope of future 
advantage, it may be fairly presumed that the physician would adopt the 
views of his patroness, identify his own interests with- bers^ ^nd en- 
deavour to alienate the friendship and confidence of the frpm every 

lei^on who counteracted her wishes, u ^ ■ 

iiijn the last article on this sul^ect, we observed that Madaii^ de Moin- 
mva. had educated the df Madame de Montespan, and that 

||lil|k?vas devotedly attached, to the Duke of Maine, the favourite child of 
bad Uv^ on very bad terms with the Duke of Orleans, and 
i^ad thsvarted liis applications to the king, more par- 
Ibe army in Spain. From 
I i Vrti h r and irreligious habits, Madame and 
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the Duke were h VoUtrance; and in the event of the king’s death, 6be 
dreaded the severe retaliation of Orleans. It was quite obvious that 
Louis could not long survive, he having attained his seventy-fifth year j 
and as the Duke of Anjou was aa infant, it was also certain that the 
Duke of Orfeans, as eldest prince of the blood-royal, would be appointed 
regent duridf the minoilty, with a very rational prospect of arriving at 
the throne. Under these circumstances, it became the policy of Madame 
de Maintcnon to prejudice Louis against his nephew, and induce him to 
nominate the Duke of Maine, his illegitimate son, regent of the empire, 
and 'guardian of the Duke of Anjou. If she succeeded in this project, 
she gained three advantages : first, she protected herself against the pro- 
bable resentment of the Duke of Orleans ; secondly, she gratified her 
affection towards her favoured protege ; and, thirdly, she disappointed 
the ambition, and triumphed over the vanity, of the Duchess of Orleans, 
the mother of her enemy, whose German principles of etiquette were 
shocked by the elevation of the widow of Scarron. Considering, then, 
that Fagon was the tool of De Maintenon, and entirely dependent on her 
support for the rank and emolument of his appointment, it may be pre- 
sumed, 'primd facie^ that his testimony was suspicious, or, at any rate, 
that some other evidence ought to have corroborated his opinion on a case 
of such importance to the honour and humanity of the duke. 

It is, therefore, the duty of an impartial historian to search for further 
proof, which may either confirm or invalidate the decision of Fagon. In 
the first place, then, we oppose the positive oath of Marcchal, the head 
surgeon, to the evidence ot Fagon, who opened the body with his own 
hand, And be it observed, that Marechal gained nothing by his honesty, 
but, on the contrary, risked his situation by opposing the medical report, 
which coincided with the wishes of the confessor, the Sorlionne, and the 
Jesuits, who united with Madame de Maintenon in blackening the 
character of the duke, because he was a friend and supporter of the 
Jansenists. Marechal declared that in his practice in tlie hospitals lie 
had witnessed many cases precisely similar to that of the dauphin, his 
wife, and child ; and that several patients, at that time in the Hotel Dieu, 
exhibited the same exterior marks of discolouration of skin, which arose 
entirely from a corrupt state of blood. He challenged Fagon to go to 
the hospitals, and examine the sick; but the physician declined. Let, 
then, the evidence of Fagon and Marechal be balanced against each 
other, granting to both an equal knowledge of their profession ; and also 
take into the account the relative situation of the two witnesses, and the 
private motives which might have influenced their decision, and we 
apprehend that the accusation of poison will not appear to have been 
substantiated by any clear or unequivocal arguments. But, as we are 
desirous of exculpating the memory of the Duke of Orleans from any 
participation in the crime of murder, we subjoin the following extract^ 
from Voltaire, which siifliciently accounts for the sudden deaths in thn. 
royal family, without any recourse to man'ellous or unnatural expedients ^ 
Ce mal fit perir k Paris, en moins d’lm mois, plus de cinq cents 
sonnes. M. le duC de Bourbon, petit fils dtt prince de Conde, le dttC'm, 
la TremouilIe,,||«tdara 0 de la Vrilli^re, Madame de Listeiiai, eh 
attaques a la dhiir. Le Marquis de Gondrinji 
mourut en detix jours ; sa femme, depuis r 
Tagonie. Cette maladic parcounit toute M 
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Lorraiod, les a!nes de ce due de Lorraine (Francois) destine a etre un jour 
empereur, et a relever la maison d’Autriche.” * 

If additional proof of the complete innocence of the Duke of Or- 
leans w^re required, we might urge the cogent and judicious observation 
of Duclos, the historian of the regency, who remarks, if the duke had 
poisoned the dauphin, the dauphioess, the Diike of Britt&y, and the 
Duke of Berry, and thus removed four obstacles, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would have spared the infant Duke of Anjou, the sole re- 
maining claimant to the succession ? But however satisfied we may be 
of the falsity of this accusation, a very different feeling operated on the 
enfeebled mind of the unfortunate Louis, whose feelings were agonized 
by the accumulated misfortunes of his family, and tho misery and dis- 
content of his subjects. When the Duke of Orleans visited him, he was 
received with horror and indignation. De Maintenon and the Jesuits had 
satisfied the king that the murderer of his children stood in his presence, 
and with such impressions this dreadful intendew took place. The duke 
demanded a public trial; and on being refused, he requested to be im- 
prisoned in the Bavstile. To this Louis also objected ; but he incarcerated 
a German chemist, named Hoinberg, who lived with the duke, and 
superintended his laboratory. 

Wc now approach the period at which Louis executed his famous 
will, by which he excluded the duke from the throne, and, in the event 
of the death of the Duke of Anjou, nominated his illegitimate children 
kings of France. On this extraordinary transaction wo shall dilate at 
some length, because it appears to us to have accelerated, more than any 
other event, the progress of political opinion throughout France, and 
formed the origin of that struggle between prerogative and privilege which 
tenninated in the late revolution. 

The attachment of Louis to the children of Madame de Montespan has 
been already noticed. From a laudable feeling of paternal affection, he 
was always devising some scheme for advancing their dignity, though at 
last he carried this disposition to a most culpable extreme. He com- 
menced this project in 1676. The President, De Harlay, was the per- 
son he selected to promote his object. He exhibited considerable dex- 
terity on this occasion, by simply establishing a precedent for legitimat- 
ing natural children. The Duke of Longueville had a son by a married 
woman, and liouis advised him to apply to De Harlay, for the purpose 
of conferring on this child all the righto and privileges which would have 
descended to him had he been bom in wedlock. The duke followed the 
recommendation of the king, taking special care in the petition not to 
mention the name of the mother. The Parliament, ruled by De Harlay, 
who had been promised the Chancellorship if he succeeded, sanctioned 
the application, and thus established the precedent whi«h produced such 
* fntal consequences.^ ' , % 
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In 1694, the Duke of Maine and his brother, the Count of Thoulouse, 
were raised to an intermediate rank between the princes of the blood- 
royal and the dukes and peers of France. In 1710, Louis eleyated the 
children of the Duke of Maine and his brother to the same dignity as 
they themselves enjoyed ; and by this second innovation^ St. Simon and 
his friiids ajipear to have been overwhelmed with mortification and re- 
sentment. In 1715, Father Daniel published his history of France by 
the secret advice of Madame de Maintenon ; and the wily old Jesuit, 
sous I’air naif d’un homme qui ecarte les pr^jug^s avec discernement, 
et qiii ne cherche que la Yerite,”^ insinuated that the greatest jmmber of 
the kings of the first race, many of the second, and some of the third, 
were illegitimate. This opinion soon gained ground with the court 
circle. The Princess D’Harcourt thus writes to Madame de Maintenon: 


Malgr^ mon ignorance, je ne laisse pas de savoir que sa majeste a suivi 
I’exemple du premier roi chretien. Le fondateur de cette momarchie, 
Clovis, ne le valoit pas ; et pourtant en pareil cas il a encore plus fait.” 
The Duchess of Maine appears to have been intoxicated with delight at 
reading this precious farrago of old Daniel. “ Ah, Madame,” says the 
Duchess in a, letter to De Maintenon, “ que le roi peut faire de grands 
miracles! Je connois toute Tetendue dc la grace prodigieuse que ce 
grand prince daigne repandre sur ma famille. Mes petits enfants parta- 
geront ma reconnoissance. Je pourrai desormais les produire hardi- 
7nenty sans Hrc emharrassee*' ^ 

In prosecuting this plan for (he promotion of his natural offspring, 
Louis appears to have acted with considerable discretion, and though his 
advances were silent and slow, yet he at length arrived at the consum- 
mation of his impolitic design. But though the unhappy old man had 
resolved to execute his testament, he appears to have sutl’ered a martyr- 
dom of mental disquietude. He spoke to Villars on the subject of his 
family ; and after a long conversation on pulilic and private affairs, during 
which the venerable sufferer was bathed in tears, he finished the interview 
in these words, indicative of a broken spirit and a bleeding heart : — 

“ Vous voyez mon etat, Monsieur le Marechal : il y a peu d’ejcemples de 
ce qui m’arrive, et que Ton perde dans la meme semaine son petit -fils, 
sa petite belle-fille, et leur fils, tous de grande esperance et tres tendre- 
m^nt aimes. Dieu me punit : je Tar bien merite. J en souffrirai moins 
dans I’autre monde ; mais suspendons mes douleurs sur les malheurs do- 
mestiques, et voyons ce qui peut faire pour prevenir ceux du royaume,” ® 
The day at last arrived on which he affixed his signature to his will ; after 
which ceremony it was locked up in a secret recess of the grand chamber 
of state, and secured by three keys, one of which was given to the Pre- 
sident of the Council, another to the Procureur-General, and a third to 
the Registrar of the royal edicts. The substance of the will was as tbl- , 
lows : i'q eveqt of the king’s death, a council of regen^ was tp be( 
established, of which the Duke of Orleans was nominated President, to- 


be assisted by tlie Duke of Bourbon when he had attained to his tvyenty-^v 

his peace-making harangue in these caustic terms » , turning to the .Jesuits, 
making a profound reverence, he said, Holy Fathers, there is infinite happi jjdfe 
in living mth yon and then looking at the Oratoriaus, he 
there is indescribable felicity, Holy Fathers, iu dying, 

^ St. Simon, Vol. Yll. p. .3114. Lettres de 

« Vie de Villars, Vol. II. p; 
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fourth year, the Duke of Maine, the Count of Thoulouse, the Chancellor 
Voken, Marshals Villeroy, Villars, Tallard and D’Atarcourt, the four 
Secretaries of State, and the Comptroller-General. In this council, 
every thing was to be decided by a majority of voices. The President 
only gave a casting vote when the numbers were equal. The person of 
the king was placed under the protection of the regency, but th| Duke 
of Maine was intrusted with bis education, with an absolute and un- 
divided control over the royal body-guard. In the event of the Duke 
of Maine’s death, the Count of Thoulouse was appointed his successor.? 

Such were the principal features in the famous testament of LoUis XIV. 
by which he altered the established laws of the empire, deprived the 
Duke of Orleans of his birth-right, and placed the whole efficient powers 
of the Government in the hands of his illegitimate children.' i3ut he 
appears to have doubted the disposition of his subjects to respect and 
obey his commands after his death ; and from his address to the First 
President, on delivering the will into his care, it may be presunfred that 
Madame de Maintenon and the Duke of Maine had terrified him into a 


reluctant acquiescence. “ Voici mon testament,’^ said Louis to the 
President: “ I’exemple des rois mes predecesseurs, et celui du roi 
mon pere, ne me laissent point ignorer ce qui celui-ci pourra devenir ; 
mais on I’a voulu, on m’a tourmente, on ne m’a donn6 ni paix ni 
patience qu’il ne fut fait. J’ai done achet^ mon repos. Prenez-le. 
Emportez-le. II deviendra ce qu’il pourra ; mais au moins je serai 
tranquille, et je n’en entendrai pa.« plus parler.” • He survived .the 
execution of this testament but a short period. After a reign of seventy- 
two years, he expired at Versailles on the Ist of September 1715. 
The decision of the Parliament of Paris on the legality of his vrill, and 
the consequences of their deliberations, belong to the history of the 
regency. We shall devote the remainder of this article to a brief and 
compressed summary of such events as occurred during the reign, which 
convey an idea of the spirit of the times. 

The name of Louis XIV. has been transmitted to posterity decorated 
with the title of Louis Le Grand. The historical panegyrists who con- 
ferred this noble appellation on their monarch, appear to us not to, have 
adduced sufficient evidence to justify their encomium. That Louis 
deserved the attribute of greatness in his individual capacity, the facts 
of his private life detailed in our last article abundantly disprove. He 
was there exhibited as a heartless sensualist, destitute of the prihciples 
of honour, devoid of common humanity, grossly ignorant, a bigot in 
religion, selfish, proud, unfeeling and tyrannical. If a man, disfigured 
with these vices, is to receive the title of “ The Great,’* merely because 
the accident of birth gave him a crown, by what language shall we 


express our opinion of Trajan or Antoninus ? It is a libel on virtne to 
insult the Roman Emperors with an epithet common to- them and 
Louis XIV. But it has been urged, that in his public character as 
ma king, Louis merits the title of Le Grand. The famous Ablje Maury 
concentrated all the declamation of the French writers on this 
^^rite topic. We give it entire, in order to exhibit a specimen 
" drench historic^ tlr^m^f. 'f'^Ce monaitjue eut a la t^te de ses 
'*^Pfpi^e^/dpp.|6y,7Luxembou^ CatiW, Crequi, BoufHers, 




• St. Simon, Vol, II, p. 319. 
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Montesquieu, Vendftme, et Villars. Duquesne, Tourville, du Guay* 
Trouin, commaiidoiont ses escadres. Colbert, Loiivois, Torcy, 6 toient 
appeles a ses conseils. Bos 6 uet,.Bourdaloue, Massillon, lui annoncerent 
868 devoirs. Son premier senat avoit Mole et Lamoignon pour chefs. 
Talon et D'Aguesseau pour organes, Vauban fortifloit ses citadelles, 
RiquA oreusa ses canaux ; Penault et Mansard construisoient ses palais ; 
Pujet, Girardon, Le Poussin, Le Sueur et Le Brun, les embellissoient ; 
Le Ndtre dessinoit ses jardius ; Corneille, Racine, Moline, Quinnault, 
La Fontaine, La Bruyke, Boileeu, ^clairoient sa raison et amusoient 
ses loisirs ; Montausier, Bossuet, Beauvilliers, Fen^lofn, Huet, Flechier, 
It’Abbe de Fleui;y, elevoient ses enfans. C’est avec cette auguste cortege 
de g^nies immortela que Louis XIV. appuye sur tons ces grands hommes, 
qu’ll sut mettre et conserver a leur place, se presente aux regards de la 
p08t6rit6.” * 

When tho Abbe Maury composed this oratorical declamation, his 
principal object was to dazzle the senses of his auditors, excite their 
national vanity, and introduce himself into the Academy with the repu- 
tation of being a staunch Frenchman and a splendid rhetorician. But 
this eulogium of the age of Louis XIV. has now become an historical 
record, and has an obvious tendency to fascinate and mislead the judg- 
ment of a young and enthusiastic student. We must endeavour to expose 
the sophistry, and brush off the gilding of this tinsel verbiage. Maury 
commences his list of worthies with a dozen military names. What did 
these mighty men of w'ar achieve ? Turenne devastated the Palatinate, 
and destroyed thousands of innocent children and unprotected women, 
and Luxembourg, invading the Dutch territories with an army ten times 
more numerous than his opponents possessed, subdued many of their 
towns, But what became of the military denii-gods of this boasted 
age, when 1 \' arlborough and Eugene with equal forces encountered 
them? Let Llenheim, and Ramilicij, and Cm marde, and MalpIJque^ 
answer. As to the sailors of France, with Tourville at their head, let 
Cape La Hogue bear witness to their inferiority, and the name of Russell 
silence the eulogies of Maury. But he proceeds to say, that Bossuet and 
his celleagues taught Louis to be religious, and Lamoignon presided over 
his senate. Bossuet must have neglected his duty, we conceive, or his 
pupil could not have dragooned his subjects into a parliamentary formu- 
lary of worship ; and we apprehend that Lamoigiion had a very com- 
fortable sinecure, and suffered very little uneasiness from the debates of 
the French senate, As a patron of genius, Louis is entitled to very 
qualified praise; Racine died in disgrace; Moliere struggled without 
any aid from the court ; Fenelon was intentionally banished to Cambray, 


that his influence might not be felt in tl/e royal palaces; and Fleury with 
great difiSnulty pbtained the poor and remote bishopric of Frejus, bat 
never ^oyed thd confidence or benefited by the bounty of the king. 

In poitit (Iff fact, the whole of this panegyric of Maury's is fouiided 
an artful sophistry : he mentions the names of several celebrated ra 
who happened to live during the reign of Louis XIV., and assumes, asi 
necessary conclusion, that their talents were elicited by the king hi 
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and that if he had not discerned and encouraged their merits, they would 
have lived and died in obscurity. There is nothing to justify this as- 
sumption, for the institutions of the French were in no resp^ calculated 
to promote the wishes or advance the fortunes of an industrious or 
talented plebeian. The character of the Government, from the highest 
to the lowest departments, was partial, exclusive, and aristc^ratio. 
Every office of trust or honour was marketable. The command ofa 
regiment, the superintendency of the finances, even a seat on the judi- 
cial bench, were openly bought and sold. Yes, this is the age of idola- 
try among the well-dressed mob of patrician politicans, who regard county 
meetings as farces ; estimate the life of a partridge ^s more valuable 
than that of a human being ; and denounce education as the parent of 
vice, discontent, and revolution. But by whom is the doctrine of utility 
anathematized ? By what section of the community are exploded follies 
represented as the matured maxims of experience and wisdom, and re- 
publicanism scouted at as the dream of enthusiasts or the artifice of 
knaves ? — By the selfish, the ignorant, the avaricious, and the crafty ; by 
parasites and slaves, who barter away the noble independence of virtue 
for the gilded baubles of a court. These sycophants of aristocracy deny 
the existence of public virtue, merely because the corrupted depravity of 
their own hearts has expelled from their nature every sentiment of mag-< 
nanimity, and every feeling of disinterestedness. The politician, who 
abandons the cause of public liberty, and ranges himself under the ban- 
ners of privilege, is as competent a judge of public virtue as a prostitute 
is of chastity, a swindler of honour, or a murderer of humanity. 

The death-bed of Louis and his funeral announce an important lesson 
to the future despots of the world. When the medical attendants had 
pronounced the speedy approach of his dissolution, the palace of the 
Duke of Orleans was tlironged by the servile courtiers, who hurried 
with eager haste to offer their homage to the future monopolist of favour. 
Tlie area of the Palais Royal was crowded with the carriages of the 
men and women, who, during the life of Louis, had represented hia 
nephew as the cool and malignant assassin of his cluldren ; and now 
these models of the age of chivalry vied with each other in praising the 
object of their former detestation. During the crowd of one of these 
levees, a report was brought to the Palais Royal that a quack doctor had 
given the king a medicine 'which had produced most favourable results, 
and would probably restore his life. On the instant this intelligence 
was received, the duke was left in solitude, and he observed facetiously 
to his friends, “ Si le roi dort une seconde fois, nous n’aurons plus per- 
sonne.” 


These facts, with the hollow attachment of his courtiers, and the be- 
^viour of the Parisian populace at his funeral, abundlUPtly , prove how 
cordially he was detested. During the whole passage from jfaris to 
Sl Denis, the air resounded with shouts indicative^ of joy, and many vo- 
||ferated their thanks to Providence for releaiing the nation firom the 
|e of despotism. On se repandait daj)# Id guinguettes ^tafeJies sur 
^^emin de St. Denis; on huvaft, qw oo se livrait a des 

‘"orts indkens, tele Id k peij^ permU dans un temps 
'f! 4 Fallegresee. tandevilke Uotncieu.x volaient de bouche 
" ■ * ‘i XIV. et celui de Madame de Maintenon y 

Partout ou e’avanifait le char funebre, ou 
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entenSait re^oubler les cris ct les chants de cette grossike ivrMse.” 
Such was the end of the triumphs, the glories, the pomp, and splendour 
of Louis le Grand. We have condemned his reign because the system ot 
government did not promote the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. ’ It was an age of privilege, not of utility, Birth and wealth were 
the primary considerations ; virtue and merit were despised and ne- 

^ But iet us be just in our censures. Many allowances must be made 
for the private vices of Louis. His education had been neglected, and 
early prosperity had inflated sin with pride. The language of truth never 
reached his ears. He lived amidst a crowd of wretches, who prevented 
him from exercising the benevolence of his heart : Louvois, Le lellier, 
Madame de Montespan— a cniel minister—a crafty priest— an insidious 
mistress. We must separate the individual from the monarch. Many 
acts of liis private life, particularly his treatment of La Valliere, cannot 
be palliated. But his fond and steady attachment to his natural chil- 
dren exhibits an amiable and generous heart. He possessed materials 
from nature, which, had they been properly worked, would have made 
him worthy of the title of greatness. But, unfortunately, he was ^rn in 
the age of chivalry ; which misfortune, whatever the pupils of Burke may 
affirm to the contrary, sufficiently accounts for, and, in some measure, 
extenuates his conduct. Had his destiny been cast in the days of Roman 
freedom, he might have transmitted to posterity the name of a patriot. 

'0 Lacretelle, Hist, du 18th Siccle. 


THE poet’s dwelling. 


Let other pencils paint Italian skies, 

Or Alpine snows, 

OVr whose high peaks its jobe of thousand dyes 
The morning throws, 

E'er sleep has fled 
The hunter’s bed 
In any vale beneath, 

Or left half-woven in lovely dream 
Tlie shepherd’s wreath, 

Or broke the vow by haunted stream 
He seemed to breathe. 


11 . 

My fancy revels in the joys of home ; 

Hie cottage low, 

Tlie hawthorn hedge, the orchard’s rosy bloom, 
Tlie airs that blow, 

At evening still 
Alpng the hill, 

Or from the murmuring sear:, a . 

What time, like troops of dreams,' tfe clouds 
Glide silently ^ 

In heaven, as vessels' snowy shrouds j 
O’er ocean’s lea. 



The Poet*s Dwelling, 

III. 

To sit beneath the tufted elm, how sweet, 
In musing mood, 

While endless billows murmur at our feet 
Along the flood ; 

And far away, ' 

Amid the spray. 

Is heard the sea-mew^s cry ; 

Or seen the fisher’s dusky boat 
Shoot swiftly by, 

While on the wave eve’s shadows float, 
And amber sky. 


IV. 

Tliere let me linger, when the wizard night, 
And silence old, 

In heaven the page of astrologic light 
Have bright unrolled ; 

When routed gods 
Tlieir old abodes 
To seek by stealth appear. 

And weep cold tears, that trickle down 
Tlie lucid sphere, 

Which dropping on the earth, are known 
As dew-drops here. 

V. 


Those denizens of ancient faith’s domain 
I love to view 

Thus stealing on men’s worship once again, 
In brilliant hue, 

Just as, perhaps, 

The rapid lapse 
Of light hath robbed my eyes 

Of that old Chian page, where all 
Their godheads rise, 

In splendour shall outlast this changing ball, 
And yon bright skies. 

VI. 

And oh, how sweet at still belated hour, 
Beside the hearth, 

To list the pattering hail, or driving shower, 
Or storm’s wild mirth, 

While fancy sips 
With rosy lips 
The poet’s nectared song, 

And seems Troy’s falling towers to hear ; 

Or, borne along 

Cool Ladon’s banks, to share the cheer 
Of shepherd throng. 
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0^I THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING IN THE EAST.' 


In the year 1804, the sum of two hundred and ten pounds was given 
by the Reverend Claudius Buchanan to the University of Cambridge, to 
be divided into four prizes, in the following manner: — 1. One hundred 
pounds for an English prose dissertation ‘ On the best Means of civilizing 
the Subjects of the British Empire in India, and of diffusing the Light 
of the Christian Religion throughout the Eastern World.’ 2. Sixty 
pounds for an English poem ^ On the Restoration of Learfiing in the 
East.’ 3. Twenty-five pounds for a Latin poem on the following sub- 
ject : ‘ Collegium Bengaiense.’ And, 4. Twenty-five pounds for a Greek 
ode on the words, “ (Let there be light). Of the disserta- 

tion, Latin poem, and Greek ode, we know nothing ; btit the English 
poem, written by Mr. Charles Grant, which gained Buchanan’s prize, 
and another on the same subject, by the Rev. Mr. Wrangham, whicli was 
thought worthy of being printed by those who could not award it the prize, 
have fallen into our hands. The gentlemen appointed to judge between 
these two poets, decided very justly, for Mr, Grant’s muse is entirely supe- 
rior to his rival’s, though the latter is not altogether destitute of merit. 
Little productions of this kind may not, perhaps, be thought to deserve the 
notice of regular criticism, or .to authorize very severe animadversion when 
found to be of inferior materials. Neither shall we play the Aristarchus 
over them ; our object is of a very different nature : but if the authors 
shall be found to have fallen into any egregious errors, in the moral view 
of their subject, it will not surely be imputed to any angry motives if we 
censure them freely. 

It may, in the first place, be observed, that the subject, with the selec- 
tion of which the poets had nothing to do, was unfit to awaken the poetic 
fire, or, at least, to fan it into any thing like a lasting blaze. It was the 
choice of a mind incapable of fixing on a spot for fancy to revel on ; the 
choice of a plodding, unimaginative scholar, who considered the laurel of 
Phoebus, gilded with sixty sovereigns, to be altogether as fair an object as 
the same laurel dripping with the dews of Aganippe. What high ideas 
must the reverend gentleman have had of the pow^r of Mammon ! He 
thought, most evidently, that the Muses were a joint-stock company, that 
might be led into the most thorny track by the chink of gold. However, as 
many people prefer solid pudding before empty praise,” Mr. Buchanan’s 
source of inspiration had a fertilizing effect, and produced the two poems 
before us. 


It should be observed, that. the Rev. Mr. Wrangham, now an arch- 
deacon, is the editor of Langhoroe’s Plutarch, and author of several 
Sonnets not at all read. He is, moreover, a great hater of the French, 


and, of course, a very loyal person ; but, as all this has nothing tq do 
with poetry, he is a very common-place poet. On the present ocd^ibor' 
he was determined his muse should not be killed through confine||i|^^ 
for he gave her the whole range of time; from the creation dowq 
to expatiate over. Invading, too, the property of tHq writei 
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On the Restoration of Learning in the East, 

Buchanan’s Greek ode, he transfers the “ Viyt&da ” into his own first 
line, wliere, however, it makes but a very sorry figure amongst his 
“ streams of splendour,” &c. His fancy now lifts up the veil of years, 
and gives us a glimpse of India as she appeared in her antediluvian gar- 
ments, while the giant sun” threw his golden beam upon the Ganges, 

And hung entranced o'er Agra^s spiby glade 1 

But as even the Muse herself knows very little of what took place in India 
before the deluge, Mr. Wrangham descends at once to that great event ; 
but, to do him justice, does not dwfell t^n it. He then takes Hin- 
doostan, dripping from the waters 6f the flood, and represents her rich in 
the charms of nature, and rushing to “the sun’s invigorating arms ! 
After this bold figure, he proceeds to celebrate her productions in intellect 
and vegetation; and, speaking of mind and mangoes, and evidently 
tliinking of the fruit while making mention of the intellect, he says, that 
“ the growth of mind attained its loftiest size^’ on the banks of ihe 
Ganges, — an assertion much easier to make than to believe* 

In the midst of pious, scriptural allusions, where the reader would of 
all places least expect to find any thing like infidelity, we discover a 
dogma delivered as a “ first great truth,” which Would subject any body 
but a reverend divine to the suspicion of Spinozism : the dogma is pan^ 
theistical. “God,” Says Mr. Wrangham, “is All and One”! 
which is English for the itav of the Greek atheists J the avowed 
doctrine of the Vedanti sages of Hindoostan. Mr. Grant, not content, 
like Mr. Wrangham, with a simple allusion to this monstrous system, and 
by no means disposed to dignify it with the name of truth, has given, in 
very few lines, the completest possible abridgment of this philosophy. 
We shall copy the passage : 


TTis all delusion : Heaven and earth and skies, 
But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

Ilii only lives — Sole Being — none beside— 

The ^elf-existing. Self-beatified : 

All else but wakes at Maya’s * fairy call ; 

For All that is, is not; or God is All. 

Stupendous Essence ! obvious, yet unknown ; 

For ever multiplied, for ever One. 

I feel thee not, yet touch on every side ; 

See not, yet follow where thy footsteps guide ; 
Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic power 
In breathing silence of the midnight hour. 

Oh,, what art thou ? since all this bursting scene, 
Unnumber'd isles, and countless waves between ; 
Tliis fabric huge, on floating pillars rais’d. 

With suns and fiery elements emblazed; 

And thy own pedma,* roseate flower of light, 
Emblem and cradle of Creative Might; 


or Delusion ; supposed to be a goddess sprung from Brahma; 
the sadred name Uf the UUa sm object of supreme veneration in all 
lological systems of thd Bast* especially in that of the Hindoos. Brahma 
have been bom In a lotos, when he created the world. It was regarded 
■ ■ creative powen “ This plant (says Mr. Knight) being 
ting from its own matrice, without being fostered 
j^ted as the symlx)! of the productive power of 
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Live only on lliy sleepless eye reclin'd, 

Embosom'd deep in the abyss of Mind. 

Close but th' all-seeing Mind, no splendour burns ; 

•Unfold, and all the Universe returns. 

Oh, what art thou ? and what this darkling ray, 

Whose sadden'd lustre mourns in shrines of clay ? 

Sprung from tlfyself, though quench'd in human frame, 

Puint emanation of th' Eternal Flame. 

Oh, fade tliese scenes, where phantom beauty glows, 

And bid th' uncumber'd soul on lliee repose; 

Expanse how dread, immeasurable height, 

'Depth fathomless, and prospect infinite. 

Such 18 the doctrine which the reverend Archdeacon honours with the 
name of truth ; but we assure him it is not orthodox, and, what is worse, 
was the doctrine of Spinoza and the ancient Stoics, as we learn from a 
passage in Lucan : 

Is not the seat of Jove, earth, sea, and air, 

And heaven, and virtue ? Where would we further seek 
The God ? Where’er we move, whate’er we see. 

Is Jove ! 


But we dare say all this never entered into the reverend bard s head 
in his “ moment of enthusiasm,” while he was training the Muses to fly 
at Mr. Buchanan 8 sixty sovereigns. Sedjam satis. 

We shall now rapidly glance over the malfner in which he has treated 
the subject, and enumerate the topics upon which he dwells ; first, how- 
ever, extracting a very appropriate simile : 

So born and fed 'mid Turan's mountain-snows, 

Pure as his source, awhile young Ganges flows ; 

Througli flowery meads his loitering way pursues, 

And quaffs with gentle lip the nectar'd dews; 

Till, swoln by many a tributary tide, 

His waters wash some tall pagoda’s side : 

Then broad and rough, 'mid rocks unknown to day, 
nirough tangled woods where tigers howl for prey, 
lie foams along; and, rushing to the main. 

Drinks deep pollution from each tainted plain. 

In speaking of the learning and civilization of the ancient Indians, he 
begins with medical botany, diamond-mining, astronomy, (in which he 
supposes them acquainted with the Copernican system of the universe,) 
the invention of the signs of the Zodiac, the naming of the constellations, 
the perfection of ethics ; and, passing into the province of Fancy, alludes 
to their ^ymns, odes, and epic and dramatic compositions, the Mahab- 
hafat, and Sacontala. 

Mr., Grant touches on the same ground, but with more fervour and 
enthusiasm, and far greater knowledge of his subject. He alludes first 
to the authors, chiefly poets, who, under the Moslem tyranny, ’ 
———waked the tributary strain; 


and 


With thoughts divine, and fancy's glowing ray, 
Comoled the rigours oj a foreign sway. 


waters, upon which the active spirit of the Creator qi)c*;atf4# j 
vegetation to matter."— Mr. Knight cited by Mr, ' 

Vol. III. 
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of Learning in the East, 

This is a melancholy tribute to the power of literature, frequently the 
only consolation of a civilized people reduced .to servitude. The author 
does not, however, dwell upon these later writers, but reverting to the 
Indian intellectual golden age, (the reign of Vicramaditya,) enu- 
merates succinctly the arts and sciences in which the Hindoos of that 
day excelled. Commencing with logic, invent*ed, it is supposed, by the 
Brahmin Guatami, he goes on to speak of philosophy, laws, astronomy, 
tragedy, history, (which has never flourished in India,) and epic poetry. 
After embodying in verse, in a brief but clear manner, the philosophical 
system of Vyasa, which teaches that God is all, ho speaks of the other 
great poets of Hindoostan, Jayadeva, and Calidasa, the former a mysti- 
cal, sensual lyric poet, the latter eminent as a writer of tragedies. Ca- 
liclasa is mentioned with rapture, and his poetry spoken of as full of pathos 
and tenderness. The era in which these poets flourished, suggests the 
ingenious idea of turning to the west to observe what answering lyre^ 
were strung in that quarter; and Lucretius and Virgil awaken the 
writer’s enthusiasm. There is something very fine in this passage, as the 
reader, we think, will allow ; 

Hail, happy years ! wlicn every lyre was strung, 

And every clime willi mirth and music rung. , 

While Asia’s voice lier Calidasa blest, 

Hark ! kindn'd spirits answer’d from the West, 

There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave, 

And c])ic transports burst on Miricio’s wave, 

While roved the Mniiii bee o’er sweetest flowers, 

And all H}mettus bloom'd in Tibiir’s bowers. 

Oil, could some God have rent the veil away. 

And join’d in one the masters of the lay ! 
lliustrious names ! though breathed the mutual tone 
In distant climes, unknowing and unknown, 

Yet haply, liy a viewless touch impell’d, 

Your clioml symphonies responsive swell’d, 

And some sphered seraph, with the song beguiled, 

T.ean’d from liis rolling orb to hear, and smiled. 

From this pleasing part of his theme, the poet passes to the cause, s of 
the decay of learning in the East, — war, and the vices engendered by 
superstition. Then follows the picture of the restoration of learning, 
with the panegyrics of Sir William Jones, (which we copied in a pre- 
ceding volume,) of Mr. Chambers, and of the Marquis Wellesley. Tlie 
poet then apostrophizes his country in the following lines : 

Britain ! thy voice can bid the dawn ascend ; 

On thee alone the eyes.^of Asia bend. 

High Arbitress ! to thee her hopes are given, 

.Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of Heaven ; 

In Ihy dread wantle alt her fates repase^ 

Or bright with blessings, or o’ercast with woe<i; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 

( )li ! to thy godlike destiny aris6 ! 

Awake and meet the purpose of die skies I , 
as thy sceptre waves, let Lulia leant 

the shrine of empire burn ; 
thy bold' genius tower, 
of fame or power; 
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Such power 04 gluts the t tyrant's purple p'iie^ 

Suck fame as reeks around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies d§ek thy throne, nor bare 
Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the warr : 

Justice atone can comea’ote renown j 

Her’s are the brightest rays in Gloiy's crown ; 

All else nor eldgtience nor song sublime 
Can screen from curse, or sanctify from crime. 

J^t eeniler arts awake at thy behest, 

And science sooth the Hindoo's mournful breast. 

In vain has Nature shed her gifts around, 

For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful sound ; 

Fruits of all hues on every grove display’d, 

And pour’d profuse the tamarind’s gorgeous shade. 

What joy to him can song or shade afford, 

Outcast' so ahject, by himself abhor' d I 

Wlule chain’d to dust, half struggling, half resign’d, 

Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended Mind, 

Disrobe^ of all her lineaments sublime, 

The daring hope whose glance outmeasurcd time. 

Warm passions to the voice of Ilapture strung, 

And conscious thought, that told her whence she sprung. 

At Brahma’s stern decree, as ages roll, 

New shapes of clay await th’ immortal soul ; 

Darkling condemn’d in forms obscene < to prowl, 

And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 

Be thine the task, his drooping eye to cheer. 

And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, 

To brighter heavens than proud Sumeeru ^ owns, 

Though girt with Indm and his burning thrones, 
lien shall he recognise the beams of day. 

And flino at once the four-fold chain® away ; 

Through every limb a sudden life shall start, 

And sudden pulses spring around hia heart ; 

Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise. 

And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these thy tropliies, ^een of many Isles 1 

Pursuing the train of ideas suggested by what the poet hoped that 
Gr$^ Britain would effect fpx India, by means of missionaries both of 
religion and science, he immediately after utters this prophetic excla- 
mation I 

Yes, it shall come ! E’en now ray eyes behold. 

In distant view, the wish’d-for age unfold, 

Lo, o'er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wandering gleam foretells th' ascending scene ! 

Oh, doom’d victorious from thy wounds to rise, 

Dejwted India, lift thy downcast eyes, 

, And marb the hour, whose faithful sie2)s for thee 
.. T/trOugh Time's press'd ranks bring on ifiejithUeef , r 

Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since our prophetic 
gave vent to these hopes, and neither peace, nor leligion, nor sciencfe. ftor ■ 

— ^ 

* The Hindoos of the lowest class firmly believe thefitielves tobe of 

species as thejacleals j aod are taught, that through Ctsmid 
snail never rise higher than those animals. ^ 

& Sumeeru is the mountain on which lDdra’lh«|ii9^1|lip^ 

8 In allusion to the four castes, ^ ^ ^ - 
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national happiness, has made any permanent' ^vances among the de- 
graded Hindoos: women still burn themselves alive, the car of Jugger- 
naut is still wetted with human blodj^ and the sepoy is sabred or blown 
into the air for insisting on his rights. Alas, for the hopes of the poet ! 
They were uttered with the enthusiasm natural to youthful and generous 
minds ; but we regret to perceive diat the very man who, in 1804, enter- 
tained such just views and nourished such noble sentiments, has long 
ceased to think and to feel in ih^sam^ manner ; and from wishing to see 
the “ four-fold chain” fall from the neck of the Hindoo, has sunk to the 
Jesuitical level of politicians, and rejoiced at the possession of those lucky 
fetters which the infernal genius of Menu forged for the people of , 
India. 

Mr. Grant, we see, is. content to indulge hopes of Indian happiness in 
his poem ; but his rival, more unacquainted with the history of his coun- 
trymen in the East, speaks of Hindoostan as almost sttpremely blest under 
British rule. Letting loose his fancy among scenes which might be * 
created by good government, he actually imagines them to exist, and 
speaks with the most laughable simplicity of “ blithe industry whistling 
at the plough,” and “ freedom,” and “rustic echoes” prolonging “ the glad 
notes” of the “ ryot’s song,” under the horrid government of the East 
India Company ! Nay, so entire and inexpressible is the ryot’s love for 
Great Britain, that his gratitude for being kept in slavery by her is only 
to be guessed at from his eyes being turned in ecstacy to heaven ! They 
who have seen the peasants of Bengal trembling at the approach of the 
Company's collectors, or heard the groans of the “ bearers,” bending be- 
neath the weight of some unwieldy civil servant, may be able to appre- 
ciate the worth of Mr. Archdeacon Wrangham’s panegyric on his country. 
To speak candidly, it is quite silly, and founded altogether on ignorance. 
His abuse of the French is eq^ially vulgar and contemptible; in them it 
is, forsooth, a crime to traverse the globe as “ merchant or preacher,” 

“ masked in traffic’s or religion’s robe” ! The efforts of France to oppose 
our power in the East are called “ low intrigue while the innocent 
English are said to pursue a “glorious course;" and, moreover, are ex- 
horted by the Archdeacon to “ crusir the oppressor’s head as if there 
were any oppressors of India but themselves I 

We notice, by the way, two very singular lines in our reverend bard s 
production, not particularly connected witb the restoration of learning, 
but highly illustrative of a particular kind of fancy, if we may Hatter 
ourselves with having caught their meaning, of w'hich we are not quite 
certain. Speaking of the texture of Indian muslins, he says - 

The slender form vests more than Coan grace,. 

And half nedwe the eye from beauty*s facef 

A passage in one of Lady Montague’s letters (the one in which she so 
minutely describes the naked ladies in the bath of Adiianople) will per- 
^'^^fectly explain the Archdeafon’s meaning. “ I was here convinced,” says 
“ of the truth of a reflection I have often made, that \f, it were the 
Wfathion to go nakedt the fhee would Be hardhj observed'* In his 
ItMimliention of Horace’s 
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he b particularly unhappy, or utterly confused. We cannot, we confess, 
discover exactly whether he means to. attribute Coan grace to the /o?’ms 
of the Hindoo women, or to theihgarments: if to the former, he is 
altogether besido the mark ; for the Roman poet is speaking of dresses 
through which a lady might be seen as if she were naked ; if to the latter, 
we can by no means agree with him in thinking the most immodest 
dresses in the world deserving of the epithet graceful. But as the reve- 
rend gentleman’s lines are quite enigmatic^ in this place, they may 
mean something very different from what we suspect; and then our cri- 
ticism will have been altogether thrown away. 


« 

A BATTLE SCENE — FROM THE ROMANCE OF ANTAR. 

Chief rusli’d on Chief, and man on man; 

Blood spouting forth in torrents ran ; 

Spears quiver’d, — flash’d the atagau ; 

And plunder’d of its soul, the man 
A worthless carcass lay, 

Above his rays bright glory shed, 

Around her flames destruction spread, 

But eartli beneath was soak’d and red, 

And there was thrust, and tug, and tread ; 

But neither side gave way. 

Like some vast cauldron boil’d the fight, 

Eddying and straining. Acts of might 
Were ceaseless ; and the screaming flight 
Of vultures heave^^iround. 

Down sunk the weak with fearful moan, 

The brave by numbers overthrown, 

And dash'd to eardi without a groan, 

Press’d their death-bed^ — the ground. 

, Death” is the universal cry, 

Tlie press reels backward — ^Antar ’s nigh ! 

Off bounds the warrior’s steel-clothed head, 

1 And hands, like leaves, are scattered.— 

. '^Antar I ” they yell : that name of fear 
is echoed back from van to rear ; 

But none, not e’en the boldest, sou.^t 
The hurtling whirlwind where he fought. 
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A FEW CURSORY NOTES ON TUCKER’s WORK ON THE 
FINANCES OF THE MAST INDIA COMPANY, 

“ We arc again at war ! Those golden assurances have not been realized 
\>hich promised us a long continuance of {^ncc and^ecurity. How many short 
months have passed sinqe we were taught to believe, that there remained no state 
in India which could oppose the Hriti^i power ; that the relations of athity had 
been established with all around us upon a (irm and durable foundation ; and 
that we were at length arrived at that happy epoch when we might expect to eujuy, 
under our own vines and figtrees, the produce of oil ouB toil, the fruits of so 
many victories in the field and triumphs in the cabinet." 

Financial Situation or tub East India Company, p. 42. 

A SECOND perusal of Mr. Tucker’s work has suggested to us many 
reflections on the important topics it embraces, whSch we are desirous 
of placing on record before his book is forgotten. If he had duly weighed 
the fact stated in the sentence above quoted, he would have been less 
confident in his calculations, and have attached less importance to a net 
territorial income of half a million in time of peace. If this be the test 
and tenure of the East India Company’s financial prosperity, it is a weak 
one indeed. Will ten years of this surplus defray the expenses incurred 
by the Burmese war ? and wlien this is concluded (of which there is yet 
no prospect) will he guaiantee the enjoyment of peace for ten years to 
come ( Even then, in all human probability, the Company would not 
sit down more securely under its vine and figtree to enjoy the produce 
of the toil of its svhjccts (here called its own) than it can' do now. It 
would be to throw away all the lessons of past experience to imagine 
that a Government so situated could ever be secure while it continued 
a despotism, appealing only to force, not supported by the affection of 
its subjects. The very measures described by Mr, Tucker which are 
resorted to for raising revenue, must render permanent tranquillity im- 
possible ; and while Avide-spreading internal discontent prevails, foreign 
war is never very distant ; the keen^yo of the enemy descrying dis- 
affection from afar as the eagle dothlSis prey. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Tucker for levying the land tax are sad 
stuff, and have nothing to do with the matter. The Natives of the 
East, Jews, Mohammedans, and particularly Hindoos, having long 
l)een kept in a semi-barbarous state of poverty and ignorance by the 
brutalizing power of theocratic government, never have emerged into 
freedom and wealth, or, comparatively speaking, civilization. The soil is 
and always has been the property of the sovereign, who allowed occupants 
(under greater or less customs of prescriptive right) to cultivate on condition 
of giving in return half the gross produce, equal to the eptire net pro- 
duce under a rude and wasteful system of agriculture, ^^.poverty and 
despotism gave rise to this ruinous and oppressive distribution qf tlie land 
crop ; and this system, j|^ turn, per|)etuateaq)Overty and despotism-— 
bin all improvement of condition, strikes at the root of any Cumulation 
p^pital. Nevertheless, this system we have ’deliberately adopted in 
|i|ia> and we justify it ; yet hypocritically cant about improving our 
M^C^jects ! Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement had the merit 
to the ruinous system of exacting a proportion 
^ permanent commutation of tithes, (the 
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injuriousness of which mainly consists in their attacking grosSy not net 
produce,) substituting a fixed sum fQr the varying exaction. His Lord- 
ship was historicaily wrong in resplii^ to the zumeeodars, who were oply 
collectors in Mogul times; hut his intention in raising them up was 
good. Almost any thing is better than the minute subdivision of land, 
and the perpetual prostrfition and abject poverty entailed by the system 
of ryotwarry or village settlement. 

In justification of the salt monopoly, (for what enormity exists so 
monstrous that some one will not be found, to justify it?) Mr. Tucker 
says, “ If a people be constitutionally timid, or unable, from whatever 
cause, to defend their property, and to resist oppression, then it would 
seem to be a happy discovery, if, instead of subjecting them by direct 
taxation to the screw of the Exchequer; the Government should succeed 
in drawing from them the periodical contribution required, by a process 
scarcely perceptible', in sums so minute as scarcely to be felt, and by 
means totally divested of tJie odious character of force.” ! 

Good God ! are the people of India not “ subject to the direct 
taxation ” of the land-revenue, sweeping into the Exchequer nearly the 
whole net produce of the earth? The history of our Bengal salt monopoly 
may not be known by Mr. Tucker, but should never be forgotten. [See 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 1772 — Burgoyne s.] 
The Company’s servants laid on this horrible impost, not for the sake of 
the process “ scarcely perceptible,” or with any such view, but as a 
private bonus to be shared among tjiemselves. They drove the then 
sovereign of Bengal (Cossim Ally) into a war with the Company, avow- 
edly b^ause he would not favour the continuance of the unheard-of 
monopoly of an article of primary necessity ; and the honest Company, 
after inveighing against their servants and this monopoly for years, finally 
took it from their refractory servants, and — appropriated it to ihem- 
selvea! converting a comparatively feeble private naonopoly into a state 
one, supported by the power of Government, and stimulated by its 
rapacity. 

From Mr. Tucker’s own statements, it appears that this revenue, 
raised by this detestable monopoly, is realized at the cost of about 
thirty per cent, deduction from the gross sales an immense destruction 
of public wealth, in addition to the misery and suffering, the vices and 
losses, moral and physical, caused by smuggling on the most desperate 
scale. The ratio of charges to produce is also evidently on the increase, 
having, in the space of ten years, risen from little more than twenty to 
almost thirty per cent. ; as was to be expected of a tax which seems tq war 
against human nature. It is confesstid that the poorer classes are there- 
by compelled ta dispense with the ingredient of salt for the seasoning of 
their miserable diet, or to use it in the most sparing quantities. Yet 
Mfk Tucker^, with this confession on his lips, professes in the same brei^ 
that the tax k scarcely felt,*' and ** almost imperceptible,” and a(j^ 
lalb of saR being so plentiful as to be supdied also in some instai^ip 
catrie ” I If we believa thk glaring absuroity, we must then adn\||;tpat; 
k India the brute creation k much better off than the human race^;!^ 
wallows in luxuries from which the latter is cut-off. “ It k 
able,” says Mr. Tucker, that the people dp 
salt as they desire to use ; and we 

place the article more vrithk thrii ifRi'li. iMit liillliflliffnmiiir' ' 
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liberal measure of indulgence — without tiny mcrijiee of the present 
revenue'" ! Oh! admirable phila^i^hropistSj^ who would peradventure 
consent to grant your subjects the flfcut of a little more salt^ provided it 
can be done without any sacrifice to yourselves I 

Mr. Tucker having satisfied himself that the salt revenue, as he calls 
it, is one of the branches of our Indian resources on which we can with 
most confidence rely, concludes with a general defence of it in these 
words : I consider it less objectionable, and less injurious in its effects, 
than some other taxes which we have imposed ; and while the present 
revenue is required, the mere circumstance of its bearing an unpopular 
designation, ought not to prejudice us against it, or to induce us to give 
it up for the purpose of substituting a system of taxation more consistent 
with European theory ^ but at the same time much more likely to expose 
our Asiatic subjects to exactions and to personal oppression.” 

I'his he says, as if this grinding impost, abhorreiil even to the feelings 
of an Asiatic despot, had not been forced upon India by an European 
Company’s European servants ; as if any tax in any nation on the face 
of the whole earth did or could expose the people to greater exactions 
tlian this cruel impost, levied in such a shape by anticipation upon a poor 
abject starving population, through tlie instrumentality of myriads of 
harpies and plunderers wearing the badge ot authority. The vice and 
misery and crime engendered in the salt districts, by the system of uni- 
versal smuggling which inevitably follows such a scheme and such a rate 
of taxation on an article of primary necessity, is hardly to be credited. 
It is impossible to describe the scenes of atrocity and guilt, the perjury 
and fraud, the affrays and homicides, that are the inevitable conse- 
quence. But if one bullock-load out of six or seven escape, the snauggler 
is a clear gainer ; or, if escape be less probable, he informs on his own 
smuggled cargo, to profit by the informer’s share of the swzure I This 
is the infamous system which Mr. Tucker lauds as a happy discovery,” 
which conjures the subject’s money out of his pocket “ almost imper- 
ceptibly,” as it were by magic, by a sort ot voluntary process,” and 
is “ totally divested of the odious cjwracter of force.” 

In regard to the opium monopoly, again, he asks, “ Wherein would be 
the difference if the Government (of India) disposed of the opium at 
prime cost, or allowed others to manufacture it, and afterwards imposed 
a duty of one hundred or one thousand per cent, on the exportation oS, the 
article?” All the difference between a monopoly of cultivation like 
tobacco in France or Spain, and an excise or custom duty as on tobacco 
in England. Can Mr, Tucker not distiuguish between the vexations 
and rapacity of these two method? He is right, however, in his remark, 
that the duty on the pilgrims visiting the Indian temples “ does not har- 
monize with the character of a great and liberal Government;.” But we 
should like to know what act of the East India Company entitles, it to he 


thought either one or the other of these. It is a fares' to pretend that 
^he object of this, as regains Juggernaut at least, was not revenue; and 
’only a desire “ to prevent fraud and iippositioo, and guard pilgrims 
gainst violence and extortion ” Are tl^eiie objects to be secured in. any 
^Sglree by turning into the Company's excl^quer a stream of about 
^^^Y^ees of net revenue annually, the sum which the Juggernaut 
on an average ? In fact, the misery, tlie 
i^uin and bsggary^ and moral debasement 
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attending this system of pilgrimages, are beyond belief ; and of all this, 
no inconsiderable portion is fairly jicribable . to our mode of treatment. 
When the Natives see the whole oWne money wrung from the devotees, 
many of them travellers from the distant region of the Himalah, collected 
solely by Government, which guards and pays, decorates and decks out 
the whole establishment of gods and goddesses, priests and prostitutes, 
vehicles and trumpery ! When the pilgrims see the British collectors 
and judges in attendance to superintend the whole ceremonies, yet not 
admitted to approach the gates, or intrude within the adyta of the holy 
stnictures— how profound must they think British veneration for the 
Hindoo pagod — or rather, how mean and mercenary and jdespicablo 
must they consider those to be who thus humiliate themselves for the 
sake of fdthy lucre ? Such are the lengths to which we go in support of 
this absurd and detestable superstition, that the whole city of Poorce 
(Juggernauth) is surrounded by walls and ditches, bridges and gates, 
guarded by our regular sepoys ; and no man is allowed to settle in or 
even to enter this holy city, in pursuit of his avocations or his bread, 
but on paying five or six rupees at the least; and this for leave to remain 
only four or five days, in charge of a priest, who takes care to turn him 
out of the gates at the end of that time, tinlcss he be rich, and can 
bribe hiyh. 

Mr. Tucker’s chapter on the ‘ Land Revenue of India ’ is more valu- 
able than all the rest of liis book. His criticisms on the ryotwarry system 
are honest, iudependent and just: it cannot bo too much execrated. 
But if, under the zumeemdarry system, Government absorb all the net 
produce of the soil, excepting oiie-tentli to the zunicendar, the ryot is 
nearly in as hopeless a condition as under the other mode of collection, 
even if the zuineendarry system bo permanent. There is nothing left to 
the ryot for accumulation, and little or nothing to the zumeciidar, unless 
in rare cases of estates which happened to have very large tracts of waste 
land at the time the settlement of Lord Cornwallis was formed, which 
were consequently uiiassessed, and have since been brought into cultiva- 
tion. In this way there was some room for the accumulation of capital 
for application to public improvements. Mr. Colebrooke says some- 
where, (in his ‘ Husbandry of Bengal,’) that a hired labourer is better 
off than a lyot cultivating on half produce. We who applaud the good 
Lord Cornwallis for what be did, must beware of letting our admiration 
carry us too far ; bis revenue settlement, after all, left the great body of 
the people in a situation little better than if the zumeendars had been 
merely made farmers of the revenue ; for the moment one of those no- 
minal landholders falls in arrears wim his taxes, does not the Indian 
Government put up his estate to auction ? It is then bought by the per- 
son who chooses to give most on the speculation of profiting by the pro- 
duce that may remain after paying the fixed rent to Government, with ' 
which the purchase is saddled. At the same time, wlienevcr this dofal-' ' 
cation of tia zumeendar takes place, all the leases held of him by the 
ryots are^^licelled, so as to render them liable to a new measure of 
action from their new master. How much better is this system for tb^ 
poor cultivator than a farming system of long periods? Surely 
very little better. ; , 

An objection is usually started to the 

setflj»menf. that it is nhsnrd fnr a frnvArninAiit 
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petuity from increasing its income, when necessary to -meet increased 
public charges of the state. Douh^pitissoin the theory that the Go- 
vernment is acting (as it should the consent of all for the com- 

mon good of all, as their faithful trustee, who will neither waste, embezzle, 
nor neglect. But if the Government be, on the other hand, a despotism, 
— self-constituted, self- accountable, — the revenues it draws, tributes 
levied and wrung from the people, not contributions granted by them ; 
and their amount not having any natural or acknowledged limit in the 
actual charges of the state, the great object of the rulers being to raise a 
surplus revenue, — then a self-denying ordinance, like that of Lord Corn- 
wallis, limiting future exaction of tribute^is quite intelligible, and may 
be politic, as well as merciful and right. Is it not desirable to calm the 
apprehensions of the subject people, who know that their property is en- 
tirely at our mercy, by giving them a pledge (an honest pledge faitlifiilly 
fulfilled) to this effect : Hitherto shall our exactions upon you come, 
but no farther’^ ? 


By far too much importance has been attached to the discussion, as to 
who were the real proprietors of the soil, — the sovereign, the zumeendar, 
or the ryot. On a little consideration, this will be found to be a mere 
verbal dispute, which leads to nothing. If a ryot, for instance, possessed 
the right to retain in perpetuity, and sell, pledge, or bequeath his piece of 
land, what docs it matter whether you acknowdedge him to be its pro- 
prietor or not ? For these rights, such as they are, ought to be held equally 
sacred, by whatever name, taken collectively, they may be called, as if 
they were baptized with the title of proprietor.*' Again, granting any 
of the parties, ryot or zumeendar, to have the most undoubted right of 
property ; yet if that right was so frittered away, and cut down as to be of 
little or no value to the owner ; and if the existence of such worthlesa 
rights was found to be pernicious to the community generally, and a bar 
to public improvement, — who can object to their beiug abolished, or con- 
verted into other rights of a more salutary nature ? Such were the views 
of Lord Cornwallis in making the permanent settlement : he knew that 
the only object of right at all w^as to promote the general happiness ; and 
when he found that those existing had not this tendency, he said, “ Go 


to ; let us make new rights for the benefit of mankind. 

The ryotwarry and village system mongers lose sight entirely of this 
grand object of all rights ; for when they have reduced the value of 
owmership to nothing — to less than nothing, a negative quantity implying 
only hazard or positive loss — it is absurd to contend for such a right of 
property. It is a right to a loss 1 which they confer uppn the people, 
and claim prodigious merit for seeking it to them. • Thiaatate of things 
is most effectually produced by the execrable ryotwar system ; but ^ually 
by any other system of land-impost which varies with the productiveness 
of the soil from year to year, or within short periods : so in Cuttack and 
the western provinces of Bengal, which have not obtained the plighted 
permanent settlement, property may be considered os of little or no value, 
^ through the increasing demands of Government, almost the same as under 
ryotwar system. The difference is only in de^ee, and in the execra- 
; ip^chinery of the ryotwar grinding-mifl. It is not its least detestable 
that, if carried into complete effect, it must reduce the countiy 
out, at any future time, the benefits of coloni- 
British agriculturists, possessed of capital. 
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iind endowed with the science, industry, and enterprise of the mother 
country, For ^Ihat respectable- ail^ould submit to be continually ha- 
rassed by the capricious and vlllirotisly minute interference of iire- 
sponsible power, raeasimiig his fields, estimating his crops, and subjecting 
him to a perpetual recurrence of the instruments of exaction ? VVhen 
this intolerable engine of oppression is so great a favourite with Sir T. 
Munro, Sir J, Malcolm, and others, no wonder they detest so much 
any thing like colonization, or the influx of free labour or free cultivation ; 
their system being quite incompatible with the existence of a community 
enjoying any tolerable degree of wealth, comfort, and respectability, to 
which such a grinding mode of taxation would be altogether intolerable. 

In exposing its odious character, Mr. Tucker regrets that hU “ ma- 
terials are not more complete;” and adds, “ As the Court of Direc- 
tors could not, consistently with their rules and practice, (the propriety 
of which I am not prepared to dispute,) allow me access to their records 
and books of account, I have not been able to ascertain, with certainty, 
the exact degree in which the occasional features in the land-revenue of 
Madras are to be ascribed to the ryotwar system of administration.” 
This concealment is the baneful mischief which aggravates every other 
evil. If the Court were compelled to allow general access to their records 
and books of accounts, (at least to Proprietors,) these and other enormi- 
ties would speedily he detected and destroyed by public opinion. But it 
is the closeness of the system that keeps up vicious ordinances, and shel- 
ters absurd and tyrannical regulations so long before they are discovered. 
If the press had been free in India, Sir T, Munro and his party would 
never have been able to face the arguments of those who understand the 
nature of the detestable ryotwar system. Then they never would have 
succeeded in persuading the Court to sanction this tissue of abominations. 
Butin India, however many challenges were given through the press to 
tlie advocates of the system to lay its character in detail before the pub- 
lic, they never ventured to submit it to this test : they maintained a pro- 
found silence. About the period of the great measure of the permanent 
settlement, an animated discussion took place on the subject in the Cal- 
cutta newspapers, which doubtless did much good. The humane and 
upright intention of Lord Cornwallis candidly appealed to public opinion, 
because where only good is intended, the severest scrutiny into the best 
mode of effecting it is desired rather than feared. The opponents of his 
systeih hate publicity ; the strongest characteristic of their policy is a 
dread of abliorreuce of the press. “ They love darkness rather than the 
light” j the infallible test with which i^ipture has furnished us for de- 
tecting those Wh4 9Te conscious that ^ Veir deeds are evil.” 

How li'Jtlkat Mr. Tucker does not say one syllable of Cuttack 
and its eventftif history ? It was a conquered province in 1 803 ; hut 
whether the promised and plighted permanent settlement extended to 
this as Well as to the Western provinces, to which Mr. Tucker does referi 
WB are not certain. However, the system here has been to make 
settlemefits for three or five years, so as to keep the screw of the exchequefll 
constantly worming on in eternal motion. At length, in 1817, ftflj'; 
most of the old aomeendars had been ousted, their estates confi^^^ 
and sold for arrears of revenue, and bought fay the inferior 
(Native) officers, the whole province rose as one 
lion, which lasted for years I Let ^loso 
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tame and silbmisfeive character of the people of the lower provinces, 
where paseive obedience seems par |y|fc^ e human constitution, consider 
what that system of taxation must^mpilch drove a whole country to an 
act of daring, which in them coiira only priced from the miserable 
phrenzy of despair. This is one result to be expected from impermanent 
settlements, which Mr. Tucker is of opinion no^ threatens the ceded and 
conquered prbvinces. 

Mr. Tucker’s defence of the monopoly of the tea- trade is written with 
abundance of the esprit de corps, and an equal lack of sound argument. 
In order to reconcile us to the exorbitant price of tea, or at least to apolo- 
gise for it, he begins with the tax raised from this commodity by Govern- 
ment. Blit he knows that this stands upon quite dilPerent grounds, and 
has nothing to do with the extravagant price, or tax, extorted by the 
Company, whose fight to tax us surely does not stand on the same footing 
with that of the House of Commons, Admitting that the tax on tea is 
“ less objectionable than the tax on coals,” (which may also be said of 
fifty other intolerable species of impost,) is it, therefore, to be endured to 
any amount ? Because the present Ministers insist on a contribution of 
four millions per annum from this source, raised in the present mode, are 
we really “ bound to presume that this sum cannot be better obtained by 
any other expedient”? Then we were bound to suppose also, in 1785, 
that the 100 per cent, (from which Mr, Pitt reduced it to twelve) was the 
best of all possible taxes ! And next year, should Mr. Robinson, with a 
new Parliament, revert to the old regime, we are bound to suppose the 
same again I 

I’he next ground of defence is the very large capital embarked in this 
trade by the Company, occasioned by the expensiveuess of their ships, 
their charges for demurrage, and the large stock always kept on hand. 
What excuse does this afford to us, the free traders, who could carry on 
the trade advantageously with a smaller capital, who could sail our ships 
more economically, and whose own interests would lead us to keep up 
always an adequate supply for the market, and no more ? What benefit 
does the public reap from the surplus millions of pounds stored up in the 
East India warehouses, which, while the Company holds them under 
lock and key, are no more in the market than if still growing in China ? 
Without this stock in their hands, we see no more danger from failure of 
supply, or from fluctuation in prices, than in the case of sugar, co|Pee, or 
any other article of foreign growth, the supply of which will soon adjust 
itself to the demand. If scanty crops were liable to happen frequently, 
self-interest would teach the mer^ant to be always 9u#cicptly provided 
against them ; but this not bein8^ care and, cost are super- 

fluous. Were it even probable that in some rare year there should be 
neither bud nor blossom, nor green leaf, on any shrub within the Chinese 
empire, still we should say, it is better for the British public to consume, 
at a dear rate, the small stock on hand, or even to want tea altogether 
one year, than to pay for it most exorbitantly for fifty, x 

His defence of high prices, account of the Company s expensive 
: of trading, is altogether a most ingeoious piece of reasooina ; for it 

: to this : that if the Company choose to bring home their tea in 

widt golden fiistemogs and silken calfles, at 100/. per 
jnftt and reasonable that the public should pay them 
The teal test of utility is, what 
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do similar teas Jp those which the^ furnish, cost at New York, Hamburgh, 
or Amsterdamf^^xclusive of dut^on import at those places ? One half 
of* the cost of the Company 8 1!^ in England, king’s duties excluded 1 
Is not the Other half a tax impollid'hy the Company upon the British 
public ? To comfort us under this’exaction, Mr. Tucker aays, in defence 
of the expensive lippamtus which produces it : it is “ unquestionably 
tnie’^ that the private merchant could procure tonnage on cheaper terms ; 
(hence furnish tea cheaper ;) “ but a preference has been given to the 
ships at present employed, on the ground that they are peculiarly well 
adapted to the trade'* They are peculiarly well adapted to fill the 
pockets of private individuals Whom the Company delighteth to honour 
and enrich. Is Mr. Tucker then really ignorant of the merits of the ship- 
pingdnterest question, or does he want to keep the flagrant jobbing out of 
sight? “It is to be presumed that these ships would not command a 
preference, if those in whom the decision of the question has been 
. vested were not satisfied that there are circumstances in their favour 
sufficient to outweigh the objections* originating in a higher rate of 
freight.” No doubt ; every sort of jobbing has “ circumstances in its 
favour” sufficient to satisfy the jobbers. 

Lastly, Mr. Tucker chaises the whole flhwght of the voyage against 
the tea, or homeward cargo alone ; saylii^, that the exports, or return to 
China, only produce a “ saving reraittaftee.” This is a specimen of the 
Company’s mode of merchandising: they talk of saving remittances 
which do not pay their own freight. To such enlightened merchants 
England gives a monopoly of her commerce, more extensive than ever 
was heard of in the history of the world. 

In summing up the result of all his speculations, Mr. Tucker tells us, 
that the Company’s tea-trade yields an average profit of 665,000/. per 
annum. Now we know that this monopoly of tea has been proved to 
cost the nation about two millions sterling, — nearly four times the amount 
of clear profit which goes into the Company's exchequer ; proving, ac- 
cording to his own showing, that their mode of trading causes the public 
a loss of at least one million four hundred thousand pounds sterling every 
year ! But it is a mere waste of the reader s patience to adduce any 
thing to show that the Company’s trade is a most ruinous concern ; proofs 
^ of which stare us in the face at every turning. 

In congratulating the Proprietors of India stock on the large amount 
of surplus assets, which he thinks belong to them of right, as their own 


property, to be shared out among them at the final division of the spoil,— 
Mr. Tucker readily takes for grante^^at the debt called ferritorial is 


actually To remove so gross a Vbonception, it will be sufficient to 
quote the Mowing paragraph from a work with wliich Mr. Tucker is no 
doubt well acquainted ; I 

In 1793, the surplus revenue (after payment of 520,000/, as interest ogp 
debt of 6,000,000/.) was 1,612,226/. From 1793 to 1809, the amount 
plus revenue (without payment of interest) was 17,833,187/., and the inc^^ 
of debt was 20,905,194/. ; so that, at the end of the above period, the suvftlui^' 
after payment of fifteen years’ interest on the debt of 1793, would amounCijli; ’ 
10,033,1 87/. With these data, let the reader determine wijeth^r the abov^ 
of iearly twenty-one millions was borrowed for the purchase of inyestnM^ y 
or for making good. deficient revenues.* a . 

- .r y 

* Colonial Pollcv. ». 108. 
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Address to a Virginian Nightingale, 

Mr. Tucker tells his credulous readers (p. 206), th^ “ the surplus 
commercial prqfits of the Company been appropirated to the dis- 
charge of a portion of the territorial|p)t”! He ought to have been 
ashamed to put his name to a book^ edntaining such a paragraph. He 
must well know that the Company’s trade, talung every thing into ac- 
count from first to last, has not paid one farthings of the expenses of the 
territory, but has loaded it with a debt of many millions ; besides having 
been a perpetual draiiuon the wealth and finances of India for more than 
half a century past. If the profits of the tea monopoly are, as he says, 
according to his utmost calculation, 565,000/. per annum ; and this, he 
tells us, is the only branch of the trade which can hear the commercial 
charges, the others being, in fact, carried on at a loss, after paying the 
dividends of East India stock, (about 800,000/.,) and other expenses 
belonging to this branch, — how much remains for application to territorial 
disbursements ? Nothing ! On the contrary, there is a net commercial 
charge of at least half a million paid out of the territorial fund. In 
this way only can the rapid increase of territorial debt by any possibility 
be accounted for, while there is, at the same time, a surplus revenue I 


ON ttfiCEtVING, IN AMERICA, A VIRGINIAN NIGHTINGAl.E, 
INTENDED FOR A FRIEND IN ENGLAND, 


Oh ! cease, sweet bird, that flutt’ring. fear, 
Nor dread the hand of danger near ; 

While I have thee in charge, 

Thy plumage shall be free from harm, 

Thy mod as pure, thy nest as warm, 

As when thou roam’dst at large. 

Fond captive, could thy simple mind 
But know for whom thou wert desiguM, 
Thou ’d’st long to be her slave ; 

Nor e’er in plaintive notes deplore, 

To leave Columbia’s native shore. 

And cross the Atlantic wave. 

Wlien once her kindn^i|diou shall prove, 
Thy little heart will bound with love, 

And grateful kiss the chain 
That makes thee, in captivity, 

More happy far than ranging free 
Among the featlier’d train. 

Her fostering hand thy wants shall feed, 
And every comfort thou canst need 
Will be her morning care ; 

And when at eve thy song shall close, 
f ily to her bosom for repose, 
ne&tle there. 
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FRAZKR*8 TRAVELS IN« KHORASAN.i 

These travels into Khorasan are well wiitten and full of interest, 
although a great portion of the volume relates to those parts of Persia 
which ar^ most known.* We shall not follow the author in his voyage 
from Bombay to Muscat, Ormuz, &c., nor in his route from Bushire to 
Tehran ; but pass at once to that point where the journey into Khorasan 
commences. When the author first contemplated ' this ‘ Journey,’ he 
traced out for himself a very extensive scenci including, as well as the 
whole of the north of Persia, the territories of Bokhara and Samarcand, 
or even the countries still further eastward. Having, however, reached 
Mushed, the capital of Khorasan, he found it would be extremely hazard- 
ous to proceed further towards the east ; turning round, therefore, in a 
westerly direction, he passed through Kourdistan, Goorgaun, Astrabad, 
and Mazunderan, (supposed to be the ancient Parthia and Hyrcania,) 
and coasted the Caspian Sea, as far as Resht, the chief town of Gheelan, 
, where he was detained a prisoner for a considerable time, under cir- 
cumstances of a singular nature. Upon his release he coutinued his 
journey along the soa- coast, bccasionally striking into the interior; and 
ascending the lofty mountains which separate the province of Gheelan 
and Azerbijan, occupied by the wild tribes of Talish, he passed through 
Ardebeel, and finally rejoined his countrymen at Tabreez. 

The present volume leaves the author at Astrabad ; the remainder of 
the journey being to be described in a future work, which the readers of 
the ‘ Travels in Khorasan ’ will expect with peculiar anxiety. 

The author prefaces his journey into Khorasan with an account 
of the manners and customs of the Turcoman tribes, which is marked 
with the features of great exactness and fidelity. These rude wan- 
derers, uniting the character of the shepherd with that of the rob- 
ber, are fierce, thievish, and blood-thirsty. Carrying their incursions 
for five or six hundred miles into the heart of the cultivated coun- 
try, <hey have been known to approach the neighbourhood of Ispa- 
han, itself. Wherever their ravages extend they leave behind them 
the utmost terror and alarm, as they not only plunder in the most 
unspariiBg manner, but also perpetrate cruel murders, and carry olf as 
many as they can take prisoners into slavery. Having always been bor- 
derers between two hostile empires, those of Iran and Turan, and occa- 
sionally engjiged^ iu their wars, they have been accustomed from time 
immemorial to a plundering lawlojp life, which has so entirely di- 
vested them the feelings of humanity, that they now scruple not to 
steal men belonging to their own race to sell in the slave-markets of 
Khyvah and Bokhara. Being Soonies, they detest the Persians, who 
are Sheahs, from religious motives ; but selfishness alone would be ^uite 
sufficient to account for their atrocities. Though addicted, upon the 
whole, to a wandering life, there are a few favourable spots in their deserts 
in which they raise a little com ; and they have also a small number if 
villages. Their conduct towards each other is marked by the groatwt 

^ 1 ... ,i. 

i Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan in the years 4321 
J. B. Frazer. 4to. London. 1826. .. ' 
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inhumanity, men billing Iheir servants, nay, even their wires and children, 
for a word or look. Much has been said of their hospitality, but, in fact, 
they are never to be trusted. The Women are sometimes left alone 
with travellers in their tents, in order to allure them into the commission 
of some breach of hospitality, that their husbands of friends may appear 
to be justified in robbing and murdering them. ^ 

Mr. Frazers account of these tribes, their plundering expeditions, 
their mode of carrying oflf prisoners, their treatment and sale of their cap- 
tives, &c., is minute and interesting ; but as we can afford no space for 
such extracts as would be any way satisfactory, we must refer our readers 
to the work itself, where they will find abundant instructive details. 

In the course of his journey from Tehran to Mushed, the author has 
frequent opportunities to display his powers of description; among 
others, that which is afforded by his passing through the dismal defile 
where Darias, in his flight towards Bactria, after the battle of Arbela, 
was murdered by Bessus. Much of this part of Persia is highly pic- 
turesque, being mountainous and full of singular ruins: having numer- 
ous torrents rushing from the hills; villages defended by lofty keeps, or 
built upon high mounds; on one liand, snowy peaks, broken rock8,> 
dark defiles ; on the other, immense deserts covered with a white saline 
efflorescence and salt marshes, with mists and clouds driving over the 
pools and rushes. 

From the incidents of this journey, the reader may acquire pretty cor- 
rect notions of the Persian character in most ranks of life ; and anec- 
dotes are occasionally told, which illustrate the disposition and manners 
of the sovereigns of Iran. The following, of Shah Abbas, is quite cha- 
racteristic: — On one of the journies, made by Shah Abbas the Great 
into Khorasan, he was delayed at this ravine (near Lasgird) by the want 
of a bridge ; and while waiting upon its brink until some means of cro88<o 
ing it could be provided, the king, struck with the narrowness of the 
chasm, desired an active fellow among his skatirs (running footmen) to 
leap across it. The man obeyed, and succeeded, to the admiration of 
the monarch, who desired him to leap back again : this also he success- 
fully performed ; upon which the king observed, “ That fellow idfest be 
rich ; I am sure he must have gold about him, he leaps so well ;” (allud- 
ing to a saying in the country, that a full purse acquired in service ren- 
ders its possessor more active and willing than he who has sftred no- ^ 
thing). “ Let us,’^ added he, “ see what he has got.” The man was 
stripped upon the spot, and a considerable sum in gold and jewels, pre- 
sents ho had received from the king, were found in his girdle, and car- 
ried to his majesty, who told him, ‘♦Now try the leap again ;’Vthe poor 
fellow attempted it, but failing, tumbled down the chasm (a hundred 
feet deep) and was killed. The king ordered a bridge to be built over 
the place with the shatir’s money,” &c. 

Throughout the whole route evidences of the wickedness and feeble- 
nai^ of (he government were seen ; but particularly at Semnoon, where 
governor, Zulfecar Khan, perpetrated the most horrible acts of op- 
pr^ion with impunity. Traced also of great former populousness, noW 
i did^nished by tyranny, wer6 visible iri many places ; while all around 
; to decay. Every body lived in a state of perpetual alarfti, 
should ndt reap; and to build, lest their enemy 
dwellings. No village felt secure without its for- 
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tified keep : gardens were enclosed with fortifications ; and the husband- 
man turned up the earth, on the skirts of the village, with his weapon 
by his side, and his loaded matchlock near him on the ground. In all 
quarters the traveller was assaulted with wild stories and superstitious 
legends, which strongly characterized the rude manners of the natives. 
The perpetual dread of Turcoman incursions in which they live, magnifies 
every cruel accident, and keeps alive a never-ceasing train of rumours in 
the country. Like most men under the pressure of any grievous cala- 
mity, they delight in magnifying their dang«rd and sufferings, and appear 
to derive their principal amusement from the recital of their own perils, 
past or anticipated. Ignorant they all appear to be in the extreme. 
They are also greedy, knavish, and false, looking upon a stranger as their 
legitimate prey. Their lives are considerably diversified by incident and 
adventure ; they are active and lively ; and their fierce and bad passions, 
not, perhaps, more unruly and destructive than those of other rude, ill- 
governed people, are fairly derivable from the nature of their govern- 
ment; and, notwithstanding that tyranny and insecurity repfess the 
spirit of industry, there is a good deal of bustle and animation in some 
of the towns or villages, produced by the constant passage of caravans, 
pilgrims, travellers, royal couriers, merchants, and ransomed or runaway 
captives. 

As the prosperity of the villages which lie on this route depends very 
much upon the stay of the caravans, their inhabitants have recourse to 
all manner of artifices to delay the departure of travellers: forming 
schemes with the muleteers, and spreading alarming reports of the dan- 
gers of the roads, which generally have their full effect on the timid 
Asiatics. Mr. Frazer was very considerably annoyed on one occasion 
by the Macchiavellian policy of these villagers, joined to the indolence 
and apprehension of his fellow- tiavellers. The efforts he and his party 
made to hasten the setting out of the caravan, which was to depart in 
the evening ; the drowsy backwardness of the merchants and muleteers ; 
the running rumours, whispers, cabals, stratagems, by which the indolent 
and interested endeavoured to delay their departure ; the scene of con- 
fusioff produced at every attempt to be gone : some of the travellers load- 
ing their mules and camels, others attempting to dissuade them ; others 
leading in a breathless messenger pretending to bring intelligence of the 
approach of the Turcomans; others running about propagating false re- 
ports ; the neighing of horses, roaring of camels, the shouts and curses of 
the muleteers all this formed a scene ludicrous and amusing in the 
extreme. They were at length stopped effectually by a kind of divina- 
tion, very muph resembling the “ Sortes Virgilianse,” But when the cara* 
van was at last put in motion, at the close of day, it presented a very 
picturesque spectacle: 

The Yezdees gave the first impulse, by loading and moving out of tlie-cata- 
vanserai; and, thus strengthened, we also persisted; but so dilatory weif9h,.our 
camel-men, ,that we did not move out before ten o’clock. Tlie moon had^pqw 
risen in great splendour, and lighted up the brown plain, which was now dotted 
by the strings of camels, mules, and horses, as the different parties filed’'ou| m 
long succession towards the place of rendezvous. ' * 

file departure and march of a considerable cafila, Under cirOumstaflt:d^*®ie 
ours, and when under tolerable guidance, is a pictur^ue and iflt6ifestrag,'if 
not a gay and splendid object: the various parties 
the catilah-bashee, and take their places in the 
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and regularity ; the whole halt a few miles from the town or village, to give the 
stragglers time to come up ; the Toffunchjjes on foot are generally mustered in 
front ; the camels are gathered into as compact a body as the nature of the 
ground or the road will admit of ; the unarmed foot-passengers move in the 
centre, where they are protected ; the armed horsemen are placed on the flanks, 
rear, or a-head ; and several are detached to look gut at some distance on all 
sides, and to bring intelligence of what they may see, or give alarm in case of 
approaching danger. 

As we approached Khyrabid, a considerable village long since destroyed by 
the Turcomans, and through the ruins of which the road led, the cafilah-bashec 
requested Mahomed Alice and myself, who were in front, and well mounted, 
to ride on a-head, and survey with care the ruins which afforded excellent 
lurking-places for an ambuscade; and we did so with our arms prepared. Tliey 
were ghastly enough, the long high tenantless walls, wholly roofless, and cleft 
by time into rude columns, which threw their dark shadows across the ground 
fleckered with snow ; and the stillness of death reigned among them, the more 
dismal because it might veil the most fierce and nithless life, or be wakened 
in a moment by the wild yell of attack and destruction. All was safe, however; 
the cafilah passed on unmolested, and halted once more upon the other side to 
collect stragglers. 

The reader will perhaps recollect the alarm felt by Robinson Crusoe at 
seeing the print of a man s foot in the sand on his desert island : some- 
thing very similar was experienced by the Persian caravan with which 
Mr. Frazer travelled, on finding in the desert a Turcoman pipe that had^ 
been lately used, as it indicated that the tremendous robbers, to one ot 
whom it must have belonged, were in the neighbourhood. Their fears 
were again excited by observing, from a small height, a lew unloaded 
camels grazing in the waste, and near them streaks ot ascending smoke. 
Drawing near the spot with trembling and apprehension, they found 

three men, Heratees, who had been in company with the caravan that 
had reached Meyomcid ; but two of their camels having fallen ill, the 
chief of the party had staid behind with them, that they might have time 
to recover and proceed. * Were you not afraid,’ asked w'e, ‘ to halt in 
so dangerous a place upon any account whatever?’ ‘Why should I 
fear V he replied ; ‘ I trust in God. You have 150 men, with arms and 
horses, yet you fear ; we are but three, but in that trust we fear not. 

The history Mr. Frazer gives of the foundation and fortunes of the 
village of Abbassabad in the desert, is strikingly illustrative of the opera- 
tion of Persian despotism. Between Tehran dnd Mushed there existed a 
great space, barren and desert by nature, where travellers were always in 
danger from the incursions of the fierce Turcomans of the north, fre- 
quently the road was rendered impassable by them. To remedy this in- 
convenience, Shah Abbas the First transported a hundred Georgian fami- 
lies “ from their rich native soiI,*to wither on the barren salt marches of 
Khorasaii,” These poor people were at first provided for by the govern- 
ment, but at length experienced that neglect which, sooner or later, over- 
takes every thing in Persia. The Turcomans made their incursions; they 
too weak to resist them, — were taken prisoners one after another, 
tte road became almost as unsafe as eyer. But we will copy the account 
^ one of these i)oor wretches gave of, their condition to Mr. Frazer: 

(ihyirn m we are," said he, “ in the midst of a wilderness, with a 
one side, on the other, hills of brown rock or gre. ' 
the change of seasons passes almost unknown 
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to us. 1 know not winter from spring or summer, but by the complaints 
of my children, and the cold it brings ; the wretched patch of corn you 
see beneath the wall seldom comes to maturity ; if enemies do not destroy 
it, friends do. We have a single fig-tree near yonder hill, Which in 
kindly seasons yields much fruit, but the Turcomans gather it oftener 
than we do, and there is not another tree of any sort hear us. We have 
attempted to rear shoots in that garden, but to no end ; they have always 
been violently destroyed. We dare not keej^^any sheep; each of us may 
possess one or two goats, and perhaps an ass ; horses and camels no one 
dreams of: it would only be rearing them for the Turcomans. We are 
always on the alert against these cruel enemies, yet are we constantly 
suffering in our families, having fathers, wives, sons, or daughters carried 
oft’, and never heard of more. As for me, I have been three times in 
their power; twice I escaped, and was ransomed the third time at a ruin- 
ous price. Most of my kindred have gone the same way ; but what are 
we to do? We cannot run away, for, should we bo caught, our punish- 
ment would be dreadful ; and if we escape, our fault is visited upon our 
families, and fear of the consequences to them makes us submit to every 
thing.” 

Upon quitting the salt desert, they entered a cultivated country, the 
soil of which was a rich red mould, interspersed in patches among e.\- 
tensive tracts of gravelly wastes, covered in great part by camel-thorn, 
thistles, and a sort of aromatic rue. Near Nishapore are the, Turquoise 
mines, and the two curious villages of Madan, which depend upon them. 
There is a good deal of interesting information in Mr. Frazer’s account 
of these mines ; but yet we think this portion of his work might have 
been rendered much more picturesque, had the author, instead of giving 
a dry catalogue of what he saw, more freely sketched the mountains and 
the miners in a general way, which he might have done in perfect con- 
sistency with the practice of other travellers, and with his own on some 
occasions. In returning from these mines he met several wild sheep, 
which abound, it appears, in the mountains of Nishapore. 

After quitting N^ishapore, he found the country assume a fairer aspect 
in drawing towards Mushed ; and at Derrood, a village situated at nearly 
an equal distance from the two cities, a scene of extreme beauty oc- 
curred. “ Next morning, being the first of February, we quitted Der- 
rood, and ascended along the bed of the stream by a very indifferent but 
interesting road, the glen being finely wooded with walnut, mulberry, 
poplar, and willow trees; and fruit-tree gardens rising, one above tho 
other, upon the mountain side, watered by little rills that had been led 
from the stream far above, and which, after they had done their duty, 
found their way back to their parent rivulet in little silver threads, en- 
livening all the landscape with their spMling cascades. These gardens 
extended for several miles up the glen ; beyond them the banks of the 
stream continued to be fringed with white sycamore, willow, ash, 
berry, poplar, and woods that love a moist situation, nearly all the 
to its source. Our path followed its windings in this manner for i^lariy 
miles, in a direction considerably to the north of east, till at length the 
stream disappeared among the snow that lay in the holfows, and upott Hfl 
the dark exposures of the hills.” ' '"J 

After crossing the difficult mountain, up which 
glen led, the author descends towards the 
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in twa or three very poetical pawages, his approach to that city. “ We 
continued/’ 8 a 3 ’s he, descending the glen, among a variety of wood, 
which in summer must be beautiful, and through plentiful vineyards, that 
mantled the side of the mountain to a great height. We were struck 
particularly with the changeful picturesqueness of the situations in which 
the houses were placed, and delighted with a«8uccession of landscape 
which was marked by a beauty and interest very rare in Persia.” — 
“ Before, we reached the j^ain, the weather, which had lowered heavily 
since the morning, bccameso dark, that we could see but little around us, 
except now and then a glimpse of some wild and dark mountain, bursting 
for a moment through his shroud of storm.” — “ A driving sleet blew in 
our faces as we reached the low country, accompanied by a piercing 
wind, and we could see but little as we passed along, except that there 
was no trifling amount of cultivation, and plenty of cannauts, Al nine 
o'clock, in spite of the darkness, we saw the loftp gilded dome of the 
shrine at Mushed, glimmering dimly through the storm, but it was 
half-past twelve ere we reached the city-gate.” 

The traveller found the capital of Khorasan in a state of almost total 
desolation : not a soul was to be seen as they entered the city, the site of 
which, in many places within the walls, was only marked by hcai>5 of 
ruins, and pools of stagnant water and melting snow. Wc cannot spare 
room to co])y the description of this city, which is highly interesting, but 
of considerable length ; and shall only observe, that the tomb, or mauso- 
leum, of Imaum Reza, which it contains, is almost the only structure in 
Kliorasan remarkable for riches or beauty. In this building the ashes of 
the Caliph Haroun al Rashid are deposited. We may observe, on this 
occasion, the remarkable influence of superstition on the Persians: they 
are in the utmost stage of poverty and wretchedness ; their government is 
very often almost bankrupt for want of money ; yet this shrine is heao^ 
with riches and splendour, which daily increase in the midst of public 

. . , . , . 

It has already been observed that the author was disappointed in bu 
hopes of being able to proceed from Mushed to Bokhara ; from thence, 
therefore, he directed his march towards the Caspian Sea, over the plain 

the west of Mushed : 

ITiG day was mild, the air balmy, spring was beginning to put forth its 
earliest buds^ the grass was sprouting beneath the diy brown weeds ; wild 
flowers of the crocus, and other early sorts, peered out from amongst the gravel, 
tinging its grey surface with their soft ana lovely hues ; there was a general 
exhilarating and opening feeling, that forcibly brought the “ Solvitiir acris 
lliems to my recollection. After we had got rid of our city plagues, the ride 
was delightful : thousands of birds were sporting in the air, and numbers ol a 
sort of weasel were running about the fields from one hole to another; the wan- 
dering tribes w'ere all in motion, cluShging their abodes ; wem^ crowds oimen, 
women, and children, on foot or on camels, with their few and portable goods 
loaded upon them, and their flocks and herds on either side, emigrating tiom 
one spot to another, and winding picturesquely among the little hollows ot t le 
plwn. 

.4 The author takes occasion, in this latter portion of his journey, to give 
|l.,4^ription of Soaffeeism, a kind of Mohammedan Methodism ; and he 
may c^inly be said to have communicated a veiy clear conception of it 
wnrdfl. The passage is curious, and worthy ot 
scenery, too, becomes more finished and 
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interesting as the author draws near the Caspian ; and this, with many 
other reasons, induces us to believe that the promised volume will be 
much more delightful than the present one, though this is in all respects 
an excellent book of travels. We shall conclude our notice with an 
extract: 

We continued in this manner threading the intricacies of the glen for about 
hve hours, when it gradually opened, leaving upon the wooded banks of the 
stream patches of fine meadow land, covered with rich pasture; as we de- 
scended from the more elevated tracts, the foUa^ became greener, the trees, 
which hitherto had been brown and bare, were now bursting into bud and 
blossom ; and the scene, from being one of savage desertness, became beautiful 
and lovely. It was a striking change in a single night ; it seemed as if we had 
reached another world, blessed with a happier climate. Spring here claimed 
and enjoyed her full sway; the wood, in many places lofty and magnificent, 
consisted of oak, beech, elm, alder ; with thickets of wild cherry and thorns, 
which were covered with a sheet of white and maiden blush blossoms ; large 
luxuriant vines climbed up almost every tree, hanging in . wild festoons from 
one to another ; flowers of various kinds, primroses, violets, lilies, hyacinths, 
and others no less lovely though unknown, covered the ground in the richest 
profusion, and mingled with the soft undergrowth of green herbage. The 
wind, which, though the sun shone bright, still roared above, could not pene- 
trate the thicket below, so that the air was calm and delightful. Every step wo 
advanced increased the charms of the landscape ; all that was savage became 
confined to the summits of the mountains, which might still occasionally be 
seen overhanging us, rocky, bare, or thinly sprinkled with leafless trees : 
lower down their sides, wood increased in abunaance, but was plentifully in- 
terspersed with stripes of green, where the old grass had been burnt to hasten 
the young growtli, so that the tints were beautifully varied. But it was only 
at their feet, and on the swelling ground and sloping banks, which now occu- 
pied the bottom of the glen, that the foliage shot forth in all the luxuriance of 
spring ; tender and bright in genera), it was here and there varied by the darker 
shade of a tree more advanced, or the soft but pure white of the wild cherry 
blossom ; and the forests, groves, clumps, copses, and belts of lovely trees, in- 
termingled with glades and natural meadows of the richest emerald, clothed 
and diversified the landscape in a manner which art would vainly seek to rival. 


MORNING ON THE SEA-SHORE— A SONNET. 

How cool along the wrinkled deep the breeze 
Is wafted in his winged car to-day ! 

Yon hills that bound this heaving gulf, how gray ! 
How full of music are the vocal trees ! 

But seC) the russet sky by degrees 
Fretted with gold and purple^fringed clouds ; 

And far on Ocean’s bosom mark the shrouds 
Of some swift ship to other lands that flees ; 

How bright they glitter in the ruddy‘light. 

Joying to haste away ; no less I joy 
To sit alone upon this sedgy brink, 

Cleaving the wave with shells, like any boy, 

And careless whether jt be morn or night, • 

So I may haunt the breezy sea, and think. ^ ' 
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Fourth Article. 

W E now turn our attention to the country usually known by the name 
of Independent Tartary, and comprehendingf a singular mixture of 
tribes of various races. Of the four papers produced by the Society 
which relate to this county and its inhabitants, one is philological ; one 
partly philological and partly geographical ; a third offers a sketch of the 
relations between Russia and Khiwa ; and the fourth contains an ac- 
count of the route of the caravans from Astracan to that place. The 
first of these is a notice on the Bokharians, by M. Klaproth, in which 
that zealous Orientalist refutes the prevalent opinion, that this people is 
of Turkish origin ; and clearly demonstrates, that the indigenous inhabi- 
tants both of Great and Little Bokharia, who are now to be met with 
only in the towns, were immediately derived from the Persians ; while, 
on the contrary, (and it was, in all probability, this circumstance which 
gave rise to the mistake,) the Nomad tribes of Usbecs and Turkmans 
which inhabit the country, are really Turks, whose idiom has preserved 
much of its original purity. Twenty- two years ago,’' says M. Kla- 
proth, “ in running over the ‘ Vocabularia Comparativa’ of Pallas, (in 
which the Bokharians arc placed between the Teleonts and the Usbccs ot 
Kliiwa,) I was much surprised to find that the greater number ot the 
Bokharian words were Persian, not merely the nouns substantive, but 
even the other parts of speech gave rise to this observation. The infini- 
tive ended in /an, otdaHy as in Persian, and the imperative wax formed, 
as in that language, by the elision of the last syllable of the infinitive. 
The pronouns were the same in both.” M. K. exhibits a table of some 
of the most common words in the Bokharian dialect, and in that of the 
Turks of Khiwa, between which there is not the most distant a,nalogy ; 
and also gives a list of the numerals, which are entirely Persian, and 
totally distinct from the Turkish. Still he could not but suspect some 
mistake on the part of the illustrious Pallas, and that he had been led 
into error by some reputed Bokharian vocabularies, which were in reality 
Persian, When, however, in 1805, he accompanied Count G. Golowkin 
in his embassy to China, he saw, for the first time, on his arrival at 
Casan, some natives of Bokharia, and he was soon convinced, trom their 
own mouths, that their maternal language was the Farsi, or Persian. 
All the Bokharians with whom he afterwards conversed at Tobolsk, 
Tara, Tomsk, Kiakhta, and other towns of Siberia, avowed that the Per- 
sian was the idiom of their ancestors; and added» fhat, having been for 
many generations settled in the midst of Turkish tribes, they had bor- 
rowed many forms of expressioKlfrom the latter, and thus rendered their 
dialect less pure than that of Great and Little Bokharia. These Bok- 
harian settlers in Siberia commonly speak Turkish, out of deference to 
their new compatriots ; but M. K. shows, by a comparative table, that 
they have preserved a multitude of Persian terms even for the most com- 
" mon objects. 

« Such,” continues M. Klaproth, ' « were my notions with respect to 
language of Bokharia on my arrival at Paris. Anxious to determine 
they were well founded, I consulted, in the Royal Library, a 
■ forms part of the collection ot MS. vocabula- 
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ties of foreign languages explained in Chinese, sent home by Father 
Amiot, and which were compiled, about four hundred years ago, by the 
Board of Translators (Thoung-oen-thang) at Pekin. Independent of 
this Glossary of the language of the Hoei-hoei, or Bokharians, the col- 
lection contains seventeen supplications in the same dialect, accompanied 
with’ a Chinese Iranslatian. These supplications were addressed to the 
Emperors by the Bokharian Princes of Thourfan, Kamil, Samarcand, 
and other places, and, as well as the Glossary, are in the Persian lan- 
guage and character.” Such decisive proofs of the Persian origin of 
this people must essentially alter the ethnographic system of the interior 
of Asia. 

The Bokharians are, by the neighbouring Turkish tribes, denominated 
Sarty ; and it has been said that this term signifies a merchant : but this 
signification is derived from the circumstance, that the Sarty, or Bok- 
harians, are the only people of the country who engage in commerce. 
The name itself is of considerable antiquity ; for we find that so early as 
the time of Jenghiz Khan, the Mongols designated the patrimony of 
Tchagatai, the son of that conqueror, which comprehended Great and 
Little Bokharia, by the term Sarthol. The inhabitants of the towns of 
both these countries call themselves Tadjik, which is the ancient name of 
Persia and of the Persians. It was known to the Chinese about the 
epoch of the birth of Christ, at which time they denominated Persia 
Tao-dji ; and it was not till a much later period that this was changed 
for Po-szu, a corruption of Parsi. M. de Mouravier informs us, in his 
Journey to Khiwa, that “ the Sarty, or Tata, are the original inhabitants 
of this country, and their number is very considerable: they inhabit the 
towns, and are principally engaged in trade.” With respect to tlie term 
we are told by Castell, that it is the name given to the Persians by 
some tribes who inhabit the country between Hamadan and Kurdistan. 
But the researches of M. Klaproth have proved to his satisfaction, that 
Thfit is the designation usually given to a conquered people when the 
conquerors establish themselves in their country. For this reason. That 
are met with in the Crimea, who speak the Turkish dialect of that penin- 
sula ; while other Thfit inhabit Daghestan, whose language is Persian, 

. corrupted by a multitude of foreign terms. 

In a notice on the Babour-Nameh, or History of the Sultan Babour, 
M. Klaproth makes known a very curious piece of auto-biography, which 
is highly interesting both with reference to its contents and to the lan- 
guage in which it is written. This is the Djagataian Turki.sh, mixed 
with a great number of Arabic and Persian expressions. The author 
was thi^n of Omar-Cheikh, and succeeded his father in the kingdom 
of Ferghanah, in the year of the Hegira 899 (A.D. 1494). After reign- 
ing five years, he was expelled by Chfabek, Khan of the Usbecs, and 
retired to Gaznah, and from thence into India, where he laid the founda- 
tion of the Mogul Empire, and which he governed till his death, wlndt 
happened in the year of the Hegira 937 (A.D. 1531), The MS. whick 
M. Klaproth saw during his stay at St Petershurgh, is of great antiqui^.^. 
and apparently contemporaneous with the author, as is also testifiedi*^; 
the following note appended to it ; These Memoirs were presented^^o' 
me by Mohammed, on Monday the second of DjoumadLAlaweV*d^*^^ 
year 9.57 (A.D. 1550), during the journey to the station calMcllMfc. ' 
tach.” Another note informs us, that it was brought 
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person attached to the embassy of Florio Bcneveni, who was sent to the 
Khan of that city by Peter the Great, in the year 1718. In the Royal 
Library at Paris there is a Persian translation of the work. It com- 
mences with a letter from the author to his son Mirza Mohammed Kam- 
ran Behader, which M. Klaproth presents at the close of his paper in 
the original, together with a translation, in order to give an idea of the 
language in which it is written, and which differs considerably from that 
spoken at Constantinople. It is otherwise of little interest, consisting 
almost entirely of common-place counsel to his son for the regulation of 
his conductr Then follows a geographical description of the kingdom of 
Ferghanah, which M. K. has extracted entire. This little territory was 
bounded on the east by Kashgar, on the west by Saraarcand, on the 
south by Badakhchan, and on the north by a range of lofty mountains. 
Babour describes it as a fertile country, producing provisions and fruits 
in abundance, and every where enclosed by mountains, except towards 
the north. It is watered by the river Sihoun, on the banks of which 
w’ere situated seven cities, five to the south, and two to the north. An- 
doudjan, the residence of the court, was on the south bank of the river, 
and was esteemed the largest city of the country beyond the Oxiis, with 
the exception of Samarcand and Kach. The other towns descril)ed by 
the Sultan, are Marghinan, Asffira, Khodjend, Akhsia, or Akhsiket, and 
Kassan. This description of the province is followed, in the original, by 
the Historical Relation, which commences with the year of the Hegii-a 
903 (A.D. 1497), but winch M. Klaproth has passed over in silence. We 
are, therefore, unable to present our readers with any notice of its contents, 
which arc probably both curious and important. We learn, however, 
that it is in contemplation to publish by subscription the entire work, 
translated partly by the late l)r. Leyden, and partly by Mr. Erskine, 
together with copious historical and geographical illustrations, which, 
from the known acquirements of the highly-gifted gentlemen who have 
undertaken it, will, we may confidently predict, leave nothing to he 
desired on this head. 

The Sketch of the Relations between Russia and Khiwa, translated 
from the Russian of M. Hermann, furnishes an additional insight, if such 
were now wanting, into the views by which the despots of the North have, 
for more than a century, been actuated in their policy with regard to the 
petty states of Central Asia. It was in the reign of Peter the Great that 
the Russian government first turned its attention towards the tribes in- 
habiting the various independent Khanships of the two Bokharias ; and 
from this time its exertions have been more or less actively greeted 
towards rendering these distant and turbulent people tributadjNo the 
empire. For tliis purpose, numerous fortresses have gradually, as cir- 
cumstances permitted, been constructed beyond the Russian frontiers, 
each encroaching further than the last upon the territory of the Khans, 
and exercising, under the plausible pretext of suppressing robbery, as far 
as the wandering and unsettled habits of the natives would allow, a para- 
mount influence over the neighbouring Princes, who have thus been 
K^dhiced, or rather compelled, one after the other, to acknowledge the 
INsinan supremacy. The rapacity of the Czar Peter appears first to 
excited by a report which had reached his court, that the 
AmMaria, or river Amu, washed down from the moim- 
J and that wily Prince determined to possess 
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himself of what was represented as an inestimable treasure. Two expe- 
ditions, successively despatched in 1714 and 1719, were, however, 
compelled by the obstinate valour of the Zungors, a tribe now apparently 
extinct, to relinquish the undertaking ; and the Czar, who began to per- 
ceive the difficulties by which the conquest of such a country was neces- 
sarily obstiucted, determined to carry his views into effect by policy and 
fair words, still, however, to be seconded, if necessary, b^ force of arms. 

In pursuance of this scheme, he despatched Prince Bekowitch, a Cir- 
cassian by birtli, in the quality of ambassador to the Khan of Khiwa, 
with the following intructions written by his own hand : First, to ex- 
V amine the question of the ancient course of the Amu, which formerly 
emptied itself into the Caspian, but had since been turned by the IJsbecs, 
by means of canals and dykes, towards the Lake of Aral ; secondly, to 
induce the Khan of Khiwa to recognise the sovereignty of Russia ; 
thirdly, to construct forts on the road in the most eligible situations, and 
more particularly at the mouth of the Amu ; fourthly, after having 
established himself in the country^ to enter into relations with the 
Khan of Bokhara, in order to induce him also to recognise the so- 
vereignty of Russia ; and fifthly, to send forward Lieut. Kogine, dis- 
1 guiscd as a merchant, into Hindoostan, with the view of discovering and 
opening a commercial route ; and to send another intelligent officer to 
Yerket, to make researches relative to the gold mines. “ Such,” enthu- 
siastically exclaims the Russian author, “ were the grand views of this 
great monarch in reference to these countiies!” Four thousand men 
were appointed to accompany this peaceful embassy, and this number 
was afterwards increased. The early part of the ex])cdition was highly 
auspicious : several fortresses were built on the banks of the Caspian ; 
and Bekowitch continued his march towards Khiwa with every prospect 
of ultimate success. At the distance of about one hundred and twenty 
wersts from the city of Khiwa, he was, however, suddenly attacked by 
the inhabitants, to the number, it is said, of 24,000, under the command 
of the Khan himself, who could entertain no doubt of the terms on which 
an ambassador so accompanied intended to treat. Thrice did they renew 
the attack, but thrice were they repulsed ; and the victorious commander 
. was rapidly approaching the city, when the Khan, perceiving that he 
could no longer cope with the Russians in the field, otfered to negotiate ; 
and having enticed Bekowitch into the city, accompanied only with a 
few followers, made him and his little detachment prisoners, and com- 
pelled him to write an order to his troops to yield up their arms, and to 
take uptheir quarters among the inhabitants of the suburbs. This pusil- 
lanimlfe command was no sooner complied witli, than the inhabitants 
rose upon the defenceless Russians, put many of them to death, and re- 
duced the rest to a state of slavery. Bekowitch himself perished in the 
most barbarous manner, and his head was carried in tfiumph to the 
Khan, who appears not to have openly sanctioned, although he held it 
politic to )^ink at, these treacherous proceedings, as he severely reproved 
the leaders for their barbarity and thirst of blood. Few of those whtf 
made part of this ill-fated expedition returned to their country to tell th^ 
melancholy tale of its disasters and final destruction ; and the Czai^ 
then too busy with his northern enemy to find time ,to attend to a B 
of such comparatively trifling importance. The author Is 
lamentations, that nothing has hitherto been donetO 
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of the Khiwans, and in his aspirations of vengeance for which, he truly 
observes, “ pretexts could never have been wanting. The interval of a 
century,” he continues, “ can never serve as an excuse in such a' case, 
more especially as the cannons of Bekowitch, the trophies of their dis- 
graceful victory, are still in the hands of the conquerors, insulting the 
national pride and military' rights of the Russians, inasmuch as they 
were destined to defend the person of an ambassador, in his journey across 
deserts inhabited by vagabond tribes, not then subjugated to the Russian 
yoke.” . 

In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of Khiwa have continued to carry 
on commercial transactions with the Russians, and their caravans arrive 
yearly at Astracan, at Orenburg, and at Ourguentch. Russian emissaries 
have also, at different times, been sent by the frontier governments to 
investigate the state of the country. These unaccredited agents have 
not always met with the best treatment, but they have nevertheless been 
enabled to obtain considerable information relative to the objects of their 
missions. Exclusive of the Russians, M. Hermann states, that no Eu- 
ropean, to his knowledge, has penetrated to Khiwa, with the exception of 
an Englishman, named Jenkinson, who made a voyage to the Caspian 
Sea in 1558. In the year 1793, the Khiwans sent two envoys to Russia, 
to request the assistance of an oculist to cure the Khan, who had lost his 
sight, engaging to escort him across the deserts, to treat him honourably, 
and to guarantee his safe return. This was too favourable an opportunity 
to be lost ; and the Empress Catherine accordingly intrusted the mission 
to a Major Blankennagel, who had made himself famous as an oculist, 
and who soon after set out with the necessary instructions for obtaining 
the most ample information. He returned in the course of the following 
year; but the fruits of his researches were not made public until 1818, 
.when they appeared in a Russian journal, called ‘ The Promoter of In- 
struction and Beneficence.’ Since this time, several attempts have been 
made to establish settled relations with Khiwa, and full and accurate 
information has been obtained relative to the country and its inhabitants, 
much of which has been published. The Travels of M, de Mourayier 
comprehend the most recent details on this subject, and are full of curious 


and interesting matter. 

The account of the commercial route from Astracan to Khiwa and 
Bokharia, across the Caspian Sea, was obtained from the information of 
an inhabitant of the former city, wdio had made the journey, and 
communicated to the Society by M. Steinpkowski. The place of dis- 
embarkation on the opposite coast of the Caspian is called by the Turk- 
mans, Manghichlak, and here the merchants of Astracan meet tljjp cara- 
vans from the interior. The merchandise was formerly conveyed, on 
camels, from this place across the mountains to Ourganje, or Ourguentch, 
a town of Khiwa, which is the general rendezvous of the caravans by 
the Turkmans; but this tribe has no longer any encampment in the 
ndghbourhood, and the carrying business is at present conducted by the 
Kirghis. the caravans take rather more than twenty days to cross the 
tnountains ; the road is very rough, and almost entirely 
titttwells have been dug at convenient distances. Near Manghichlak is 
volcano called Abitch^; About half way over the mountains 
depth, and very smooth ; it has no fish ; and the 
^Bfiiires us that its water, as well as that of several 
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wella in the neighbourhood, which was heretofore salt and bitter, has, 
within the last seventeen years, become quite fresh and potable. The 
mountains are genei*nlly covered with a dense mist, which the sun seldom 
penetrates for any length of time, and the rains are frequent. Descending 
into the plain, in a hollow surrounded by hills, is the lake of Oi-Bogour, 
which made its appearance about twenty years since. It is about 800 
yards in circumference ; Ihe water is fresh, and the fish which inhabit it 
are of the same species with those of the Caspian and of tha Sea of 
Aral, with the latter of which it communicates in the rainy season. The 
author supposes it to have been formed, by means of an earthquake, from 
one of those cavities with which the neighbouring mountains abound- 
internally, and in one of which it is stated that a whole caravan was 
buried. From the foot of the mountains to Ourganje, the road is very 
smooth, and passes through a well-wooded country. It is but five days’ 
journey from the lake of Oi-Bogour to Ourganje, which is a place of 
considerable importance, as forming the point of union for the caravans 
from Bokharia and Khiwa, on the one hand, and from Russia, Persia, 
and Turkey, on the other. The distance from Ourganje to Khiwa is 
stated at seventy wersts. The Bokharian caravans continue their route 
to Eldjik, the first town in Bokharia, to which light goods are carried by 
land in three days, but the heavier bales are conveyed up the Amu in 
boats drawn by horses, which take seven or eight days to reach Eldjik. 
The author also gives a desultory account of some of the wandering tribes 
of Turkmans and Kirghis, but these details possess no particular interest. 

A fifth paper, not noticed above, purports to contain a description of 
the route from Semipalatnoy to Cashmere, by a Persian or Bokharian 
merchant, who has travelled it several times; but this account is alto- 
gether so uninteresting and unintelligible, that we cannot pretend to 
offer any analysis of its contents. Its translator, M. Wolkoo, is said to 
be occupied on a description of Samarcand and Bokhara, from the writings 
of Musulman authors, from whom we must hope that he will be enabled 
to derive a better account of those places than he has given of the present 
route on the authority of the traveller whose narration he has published ; 
otherwise we fear that his readers will be but little enlightened by his 
labours. 

The only article with which the immense territory possessed by 
Russia in Asia furnishes us, is a paper on the Antiquities found in Siberia, 
by M. Klaproth ; unless we should notice under this head, and we 
confess that we are at a loss where else to place it, a ‘ Memoir on the 
Khazars,’ by the same author. The antiquities referred to, of some of 
w'hich representations ate given in a plate annexed to the memoir, were 
found in the most southern part of Siberia, between the rivers Ob and 
Yenisei, where similar monuments are far from being uncommon. They 
consist of figures and inscriptions, some on bronze and others on stone. 
The characters of the inscriptions are all of the same description, but' 
they are of unknown form, with the exception of a few, which are evi^ 
dently corrupted from some of the letters of the Greek, and more espe-* 
cially of the Sclavonic alphabet. Some of the monuments on which 
they are inscribed, consist of sepulchral stones, whilst others have evi*' 
dently served as objects of religious worship. The original inhab|ti«lit# 
of the country, in which these singular relics of antiquity are 
were the Oriental Kirghis, who, subsequent to tha ^tbniatf 
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quitted their ancient habitations and took refuge in Chinese Turkistan 
under the name of Bourouts. These must not be confounded with the 
Western Kirghis, who lead a wandering life in the steppes situated to 
the north-east of the Caspian Sea. M. Klaproth enters into a variety 
of details, from the Chinese and other Asiatic historians, in order to 
prove that these Kirghis were the same people who, under various deno^ 
minatious, occupied the territory between the'Ob and Yenisei, from a 
period antecedent to the birth of Christ to the commencement of the last 
centiiry^and that they were of Turkish origin. He then proceeds to 
trace the commercial intercourse which subsisted, in the middle ages, 
between this people and the nations of Western Asia and North-eastern 
Europe, from whom he contends that their literal system must have been 
derived. The trade in furs, of which their country produced some of 
the finest sorts, was, he says, carried on wuth great vigour on the shores 
of the Caspian, principally through the intervention of the Khazars, from 
whom they probably borrowed their wAting. This latter people ruled 
for several centuries on the banks of the Wolga aud of the Don, and 
such was the good understanding which subsisted between them and the 
court of Constantinople, that, in the year 858, they entreated of the Em- 
peror Michael the assistance of a missionary, capable of instructing 
them in the doctrines of the Cluistian faith. The Emperor granted their 
request, and sent them Constantine, of Thessalonica, who was afterwards 
canonized by the name of Cyril, and who converted the whole of the 
Khazars to Christianity. Now% as this pious father, when he converted 
the Bulgarians and Moravians, invented for their use the Sclavonic al- 
phabet, M. Klaproth thinks it by no means improbable that he should 
have rendered a similar service to the Khazars ; and supposing this to 
have been the fact, it is hardly to be donbted that the latter alphabet 
w'oiiM have been a modification of the former. Were this fact esta- 
blished, we might readily account for the conformity of the letters of the 
Kirghis alphabet with those of Europe, and especially the Sclavonic. 
With respect to the discontinuance of this ancient alphabet, it may, with 
great probability, be assigned to som§ period subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Mongul rule in Asia, when the Kirghis, in common with 
other indigenous tribes, having embraced the Musulman faith, of course 
adopted with it the Arab system of writing. 

In order to complete what we have to say in regard to Northern, as 
well as to Central and Eastern Asia, it now only remains to notice the 
Memoir on the Khazars, a people alluded to in the preceding article, 
whose dominion, in the middle ages, extended over a great part of 
Russia, the whole of the Crimea, and tlie north of Daghestan, but whose 
origin is involved in tho deepest obscurity, and of whose very name 
scarcely any traces remain. Various arguments have been adduced 
(none of them, it must be allowed, very convincing,) to prove that the 
Khazars were a people of Turkish race ; but M. Klaproth disputes the 
validity of this opinion, and shows, that of the arguments adduced in 
its favour, some are too tiifling to be deserving ot serious consideration, 
while the most plausible are founded on a mistaken reading of a passage 
in one of the old Persian geographers. Of their language two words 
Wwy are preserved, which are to be found in one of the Byzantine 
Constantine Porphyrogenetes ; but the Turkish equivalents to 
t|^re given are entirely dissimilar, insomuch that 
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Lehrberg has proposed to adopt an Arabic^word, employed in some of 
the Turkish dialects, and to give a different interpretation of the other 
word^ in order to reconcile the discrepancy. M. Klaproth, however, is of 
opinion, that* the Khazars formed part of the Wogul tribes of Western 
Siberia, in whose various dialects the words quoted possess exactly the 
signification attributed to them by the Byzantine author, and who were 
of the’ same race with the Eastern Finns, from whor« modern Hun- 
garians are descended. 


HONNEUR AUX BRAVES. 

The Emperor and his splendid suite were riding slowly towards Esling, when 
iney encountered a numerous body of captive Austrians, most of whom were 
wounded— many severely ; Napoleon and his Stajff immediately turned out of the 
road, and as the prisoners filed past, the Emperor, uncovering himself with 
respectful solemnity, repeated ill noble and touching accents, “ Honour to the 
brave I Honouf to the brave who bleed for their country !*' — Manuscript Memoirs 
of a French Officer. 


f Ion OUR unto the Brave, 

Honour to those who fall 
Where Freedom’s banners wave, 
Where glory’s trumpets call ; 

Tlie laurel tliat alone 
Should shade a hero’s grave, 

Will bloom when w'e are gone— 
Then “ Honour to the Brave ! ” 

Honour, unto the Brave, 

Honour to those who bleed 
Their native land to save,— 

Oh ! theirs is fame indeed. 

Who that could perisli so 
Would live to be a slave ? 

Can brave men crouch so low ? 
No ! — Honour to the Brave ! ” 

Honour unto the Brave, 

Who bore their banner high. 
Above the stormy wave, 

Beneath the stormy sky ; 

They sleep the hero’s sleep 
In many an ocean cave, 

their fame is on the deep — 
Theu Honour to the Brave 1 ” 

lipnour unto the Brave, 
Where’er they draw the sword ; 
Honour to those who crave 
But fame as their reward : 

In camp, in regal hall, 

On mountain, or in cave, 

At beauty’s festival, 

Still “ Honour to the Brave I ” 
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LETTER OF THE HpN. LEICESTER STANHOPE TO THE EDITOR OF 
Blackwood’s magazine. 

SIR, London, September 1825. 

Your Magazine of August last contains an article on a work 
entitled ‘ The last Days of Lord Byron.’ In it my conduct in Greece 
is sharpy||mimadverted upon. I shall briefly recapitulate the principal 
pieces o^^ander therein adduced against me, and offer a few re- 
marks on* each. The public may then judge whether I am operated . 
on by “ di.cunning Fiend,” as you express it. You say, “ Here was 
this Colonel Stanhope, protected, cherished and approved in all his views 
by the parent Committee of London— allowed to do whatever he pleased ; 
and making continual use of this precious privilege, by doing whatever 
a cunning fiend might have been expected to suggest for the purpose of 
ruining the cause he had undertaken to serve.” 

In answer to this charge, it is only nfpessary to mention that the 
Greek Committee consisted of many of the, most eminent and virtuous ‘ 
men in England : such as Bentham, Mackintosh, Erskine, Mill, Hume, 
the Lords Russell, Milton, and above one hundred of the most liberal and 
enlightened Members of Parliament. 

** At last,’’ you continue, “ Stanhope succeeded in publishing his 
Paper, and, in one of the very first numbers of it, he put forth a flaming 
address to the Hungarians, calling upon them to imitate the example of 
Greece, and to rise against the Government of Austria.” 

Yes, in spite of all obstacles, I proudly confess myself guilty of having 
first established in Greece a free press. The other assertion is in all its ^ 
bearings false. For I was at Athens when the flaming address of the 
Hungarians was put forth,” and I censured the Editor for his wanton 
and dangerous attack on the Austrian Government. 

“ In Stanhope’s letters to the Greek Committee,” you say he every 
where writes as a hater of monarchy in the abstract. The very notion 
of a king in Greece was -wormwood ta*hira.” True, I am, as^every true 
Briton ought to be, “ a hater of monarchy in the abstract, for that 
means a Government of only one ; burmy best reply to this passage will 
be by the following quotation from p. I‘i3 of my work on Greece 
“ The people here have still more of the Asiatic character than those ot 
Western Greece. They are for a limited monarchy. I tell them, that 
the country that gave them a king would, in fact, be their ruler; that 
limited monarchy would soon degenerate into absolute rule ; that the 
people should be their own sovereigns; and that tlw^only nations that 
are contented with their Governments are Switzerl^d aM America, 

I tell them, that as I was born under the best mixed Government, 

I would endeavour to maintain that order of things, but that it would be 
madness in the Greeks to accept any, but espedally a foreign, king.^^ 

« He (Stanhope) even insultingly rebuked Mr. Parry, you say, lor 
viug Mavrocordato the title of Prince.” I had sufficient or 

t because Mavrocordato was not and never had been a pnnce , 
:|any, not being a king, who might bestow honours and titles, but 

w, ^panUtr»tioi>, Ivvould aM England 
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a caulker by trade, stepped out of his province. in thus assuming the 
power to make men what they were not, either by birth or subsequent 
elevation. 

This British officer," you continue, “ wearing our King’s coat, and 
pocketing his pay, appears, even before he arrived in Greece, and this 
from the evidence of hk own letters, to have engaged himself, and at 
least endeavoured to engage Mr. Bowring, in skulking intrigues against 
the British Government of the Ionian isles." Skulk in a^jintrigues, 
which are only known from the evidence of my own letters, whicn I myself 
voluntarily publish to the world ! 

In one passage you say, “ Mavrocordato was and is universally 
admitted to be the most accomplished of the Greek statesmen." In 
another, you confess that “ Ixird Byron had to contend with the unutter- 
able slowness, indecision, and greediness* of Mavrocordato; " and Parry, 
wl^pm you eulogize for his virtues in p. 161, records a conversation with 
Lord Byron, in which he says, With eight gun-boats the Turks might 
batter Missolonghi and Anwtotico to the ground, and there sits the old 
gentlewoman^ Prince Mavrocordato and his troops, as if they were per- 
fectly safe.” Was it becoming, think you, in this caulker to talk thus 
of “ the most accomplished statesman in Greece"? 

“ Nobody suspects Colonel Stanhope," you say, “ of being any thing 
more than a fool in this or in any other matter." There can be no doubt 
that it is easy for any one, devoid of sense and good breeding, to call 
another fool ; 1 shall nevertheless show that I had sense enough at lewt 
to predict, with tolerable accuracy, what has actually taken place in 
Greece. The following are iny words:’ “ Should the present party 
triumph, they will still have a formidable opposition ; they will have the 
Colocotronis, the Ipsilantes, Petrombeys, Deleyanis, and most of the 
military chiefs to contend with. These, in the event of any reverse of 
fortune, would upset the Government. For this reason, I shall do all in 
my power to get the Government to pursue a course that will disarm this 
phalanx. In the first place, by enlisting Ijisilanti, Niketas, young Mivro- 
michali, Pano, and som^ of the bAt of their coherents ; and secondly, by 
pursuing a just course of government, and doing nothing to offend the 
soldiery. The army have an idea that Mavrocordato and his party are 
hostile to them. This notion should be removed , nut by timid concessions, 
but by a due regard to their claims and their families." 

The opposite course was pursued : the factions increased ; tijfi Egyp- 
tians have overrun the Morea ; and Colocotroni has been released from 
his confinement to worry the enemy, and to domineer over his country. 

On my return fp England, 1 implored the commissioners of the Greek 
loan to assume a rigid control over the money, or no benefit would accrue 
iifom ifc^Greece .would be ruined, and the dividends would nevijb, 
N E V E a paid. They were advised to enforce a coalesced Governmatott • 

the establishment of a small disciplined force with artillery for the 
ture of the Turkish fortresses, as also of some steam-vessels. kad AM 
counsel been followed, the Morea would not have been overrun by 
tians, and Negropont and Patras must have fallen. The Greek 
and commissioners, informed by experience^ are now about^ wilt 

^ A more generous man than Mavrocordato does nsllSKt 
3P, 16L . 
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mshed mea^, partly to pursue this course; and Lord Coehrane, so well 
known for his love of liberty, has magnanimously offered his services to 
the glorious cause. 

You complain also that another agent was permitted by the Greek 
Committee to assume over the money, arms, and men, sent out from 
England, a control equal to that exercised by Lord Byron himself. 

This agent,” you say, “ was Colonel S., a crack-brained enthusiast of 
the regUl^Bentham breed; an officer who considered, and at all times 
declared, it to be the proudest recollection of his life, that be had had a 
hand in setting up the free press at Calcutta.” I am still as proud of 
this reproach (it such it is intended to be) as ever; as it is my unaltered 
conviction that no measure ever promised such grand results in Asia. 

Free discussion would have proved as fatal to superstition and to des- 
potism in that oppressed quarter of the globe, as it did to this, both during 
and after the reformation in Europe, where it has produced such bene- 
ficial revolutions. The East India Company, who have monopolized the 
jiroduce of the land, the trade, and even the productions of the human 
mind, stifled the press, as had before been attempted by those monsters, 
who, according to their slang, reigned “ by right divine ” in the Holy" 
Inquisition. The East India monopolists prohibit all who would instruct, 
improve, enrich, and advance the happiness of the Hindoos, from settling 
in their dominions. Men of honesty and talent who dare to speak the 
truth they banish ; for truth makes them shudder. The monopolists 
put their brand also upon the Missionaries, as well as upon the converts 
from gross idolatry to pure religion, and upon the enlightened Indo- 
Britons ; by which means they hope to prevent the millions of their subjects 
from ever rising to any situation of honour or profit. The permanent set- 
tlement of the land-revenue, that fine monument raised by Lord Cornwallis, 
tliey with profane hands endeavour to undermine and to demolish. The 
East India Company have monopolized, not only the land, but the salt, the 
earth, nay, even the very weeds — the poppies, and the poison that springs 
from them. Should Mr. Canning, as is rumoured, be endeavouring 
to introduce the jury system throughoul^British India, and instead of the 
present matchless chaos of law,* the worst part of bad government, esta- 
blish there a rational code with reasons attached to its decrees, and these 
sanctioned at every step by precepts from their sacred books, the monopo- 
lists will no doubt endeavour to thwart his noble purpse also. 

As fo^Mr. Bentham, to be associated, even censured with him, is to be 
eulogized ; for he has devoted a long life to the advancement of the hap- 
piness of mankind. No one perhaps ever penetrated so deeply into the 
philosophy of legislation — the most useful of all sciences. With the 
names of Bacon, Newton, and Locke, that of Bentham will be associated 
in our annals as that of the man who first demonstrated “ que le droit 
liaturel, le pacte originaire, le sens moral, la notion du juste et de 
Ttajuste, dont on se servoit pour tout expUquer, n* ^toit au fond que les 
dunces, dont Locke avoit demontre la faussete. II vit qu’on tour- 
ni^.dan$i un cercle vicieux. Familiarise avec le methode de Bacon et 
^ il resolut de la transporter dans la legislation and on this 

— - — 

Directors to point out, in the whole history of mankind, 
m their hodge-podge of Koran, Shastres, English 
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On viewing the Cliff terminated by the Needles. 

basis he has succeeded in raising a monument to his own immortal honour, 
and producing works which will be 'lich mines Of truth for the benefit of 
after ages, when the hatred now borne him by his enemies shall be laid 
with their frail bodies in the dust. 

Leicester StaniiopeA 

* The Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine states, that to him Stanhope’s book 
proved “ a fourth disappointment.” Perhaps the second edition of that book, 
now going through the press, will prove a •* fifth,” as it details maojitfacts con- 
nected with Lord Byron which are at variance with those of the Editor's literary 
friend, the Caulker.^L. S. 


EINES, ON VIEWING THE BOLD AND BEAUTIFUL CLIFF 
TERMINATED BY THE NEEDJJJS. 


Alum Bay^ at Sumet. 

Cliff of the pearly hue, ' 

How oft from sea, 

Sad men have turn'd their view 
Sadder on thee ; 

TiCaving the dear land 
Where dearer eyes weep. 

Oh ! these are heavy thoughts 
On the lone deep. 

Cliff of the pearly hue, 

How oft the brave, 

When war’s red penon flew 
O’er thine own wave. 

Saw in thy broad breast 
A banner of light 
Unfurl’d by their country 
To cheer them in fight. 

Cliff of the pearly hue, 

How oft again 

Glad eyes have gazed at you. 

O’er the bright main, 

Wlien the worn exile's way 
Turn'd to the strand 
Of his dear native England, 

His Own Father Land." 

Thus 'tis, majestic cliff, 

'Things show through life : 

’ ' Dimly and drear in grief, 

Boldty in strife; 

But when the soul’s content. 

Light heart and brow, 

Glorious all' nature shines, 

As thou dost now, 

IL h. 

, Aim Bay lime, Isle of Wight, Aug. 31, 1 824, 


• The pearly hue of the chalk is beyond description by words 
.of the power even of the pencil.”— Engl^td'rip' ^ ^ 
Island. 
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ON THE ARABIAN NIGHTS* ENTERTAINMENTS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, - 
SiR,-The extraordinary erudition of M. Von Hammer, and his hieh 
rank among Oriental scholars, are well calculated to create a diffidence of 
Ins own judgment, in any one who views a liteftiry question, of however 
trifling a nature, in a different light from that in which it has presented 
itself to ftn author so highly endowed as the learned Austrian 
^ I have availed myself of the pages of The Oriental Herald to trivo 
in English, one of the prefaces of M. Von Hammer to the German trans- 
lation of the new series of the Thousand and One Nights; and I have 
intimated my ^fference of opinion with him on one or two points con- 
tained in it. These points may not be altogether unworthy the attention 
or the admirers of Oriental romance ; and to them I beg leave to suggest 
some doubts on what appear to me to be rather hasty decisions of M* Von 
Hammer : 

I. That gentleman decides, that the work of M. Galland is a faithful 
translation of a MS. of the Thousand and One Nights, so far only as 
the tales contained in it have been found by him (M. Von H.) in other 
MSS. ; among which, he gives a high place to his own, and three others 
agreeing with it; and that the remaining stories were extracted by M. 
Galland from various Arabian, Persian, and Turkish MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris. To this decision he will permit me to offer a few rea- 
sons for hesitating to assent. 

In the first place, admitting all the force of the only strong argument 

in favour of this opinion, which, as it seems to me, can be adduced, 

namely, that these remaining tales have not hitherto been found in any 
MS. whatever of the Thousand and One Nights,— I yet think this nega- 
tive proof of inferior force to the internal evidence, not of their genuine 
Oriental origin, for that is not disputed, but of their having made a part 
of an edition (if I may use that term) of this identical collection; which 
edition, whatever may have been it8< subsequent fate, was used by M. 
Galland. M. Von Hammer indeed brings, as another argument against 
Galland having had a complete MS., the fact of the termination of the 
whole series being somewhat different in his own MS. from that given by 
Galland.* But while such various readings appear in the tales common 
to botlh a difference like this may very well occur; or M. Galland may 
have deemed his own mode the best; and, for the credit of Sultan Shah- 
riar, it will certainly be thought so. 

My own reasons for supposing the stories in question to belong to an 
authentic MS. of the Thousand and One Nights are, that, to my know- 
ledge at least, they have never been found elsewhere; and if, indeed, 
thejr never have been, this seems as powerful a negative on my side, as 
their not having been found in that collection is for M. Von H. It will 
be recollected, that all allow them to be genuine Oriental tales. 

In the next place, M. Von Hammer admits, more than once, that 
glPdat differences do exist in the arrangement of the stories, in the num- 
, Jw^ .Opd in the subject of them ; all varying, according to the taste or * 
of the compiler. This is so true, and, at the same time, of so 


Sheherzade is not pardoned for theentertain- 
the Sultan, who, ou the contrary, orders her to be 
with so great a number of them, but pardons her 
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much weight, that it all but decidei^^e question; for, if this be so, why 
should it be doubted that, 150 yean ago, a very different edition was 
used in the Eastj to that tnodetn Egyptian bne which M. Von Hammer 
possesses ? The taste and judgment of the Asiatics woilld appear also to 
have deteriorated, rather than improved, in that time ; and, in exact 
conformity with this opinion, the public will, I doubt not, think the new 
tales given by M* ¥on Hammer (whatever real merit some of them cer- 
tainly possess) to be yet beneath the standard of those very stories which 
he would reject from the collection. 

In the immense number, too, of these tales circulating in the East, the 
same leading idea will sometimes re-occur ; and thus, in the story of 
Juder, which M. Von Hammer gives us, we can trace the footsteps of onr 
old friend Aladdin. The tale of Juder is superior to many of its compa- 
nions ; but how inferior is it to that of the Wonderful Lamp ! This fact 
tends somewhat, pethaps, to prove the original relationship of the story of 
Aladdin to the' Thousand and One Nights. I am indeed inclined to 
think that the MS. used by Galland contained a choicer selection than 
any we are now acquainted with ; and that the whole of its contents had 
passed through the hands of one, and that a far abler author, than the 
compiler of the modern copies. 

What positive proof there may be of M. Galland having used the par- 
ticular MS. described as the first, in M. Von Hammer’s list, I know not ; 
but the reader will obsem, first, that the Voyages of Sindbad do belong 
to the collection, and are in general found in it ; and, secondly, that they 
are not in this first MS., and that Galland is therefore presumed to have 
inserted them, and to have disturbed the whole order of the Nights by so 
doing. This would be a somewhat curious coincidence ; and 1 am at a 
loss to explain why he should have taken nil this trouble, when he might 
have gone on with his MS., and put the Voyages of Sindbad among the 
tales in question ; which tales, it is also supposed, he took from other 
MSS. 


To point out, in short, all the variations 1 have observed, would be an 
endless task. I have not the Oriental collections of Sir William Ousely 
at band, nor Jonathan Scott’s edition of the Arabian Nights; but as far 
as my memory serves me, the list of stories in the MS. belonging to that 
gentleman is very different from that which M. Von Hammer gives us, 
or that of Dr. Clarke, which is to be found full, however, of the grossest 
blunders, in the second quarto volume of his Travels. 

There call be no necessity to continue these remarks : M. Von Ham- 
mer, I must rqpeat, allows too much that tells against his own position. 
If the number anij nature of the tales vary as much as he asserts, he is 
hardly justific^d fc ifipposing M. Galland to have been guilty of wilful; 
falsehood, in putting foirth these stories as part of the Thousand and Ona 


Nights. t"*. 

II. I am' equally unwilling to allow that ‘The Contintiatidh'of 
Arabian Nights’ is almost wholly the fabrication of M. Cazotte; and^ifn 
this point, as well as on the preceding, M. Von Hammer himself 
. to entertain no very clear or decided ideas ; for he allows, in 
place, that, the groundwork of them may possibly be found in 
MS., or that they may have been written down from the 
story-teller of Aleppo. Now this is all that I 
in fact, allowing them to be genuine Eastern 
nnv MS. of the Thousand and One Nigb^; 
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condemn the notion of their Frenc|ynanufacture, 1 shall ^ven venture 
farther, and say, that in these tawl 1 see no marks of that European 
hand of which M. Von Hammer speaks ; and that some of them, at least, 
are equal to any thing of the kind ever read. 1 should particularly no- 
tice the story of Maugrabi, which M. Von Hammer calls an ornamented 
imitation of a tale in Galland’s translation : whist tale this of M.Galland 


can be, I cannot guess ; 1 am aware of none to vi^ich Uiat most beaudful 
and romantic story, from which Mr. Southey, I helievS, took his first idea 
of Thalaba, bears the slightest resemblance. 

The story of II Bondocani, or the Caliph Robber, is another which I 
suspect the reader of it will be inclined to place, not only among the 
genuine, but among the most ingenious works of Arabian fancy. 

The very mutilation of the Oriental names, — Habed il Roiiman, for 
Abderrahman ; Kokopilesobe, for Kawkab-us-subh (star of the morning, 
Lucifer,) — might have sufficed to show their real and Eastern birth. But 
indeed the learned translator passes such sweeping sentences of condem- 
nation for forgery, that it would seem that, with the exception of the 
edition of the Thousand and One Nights he uses, we really possess no- 
thing genuine; for, in his longer preface, he classes ‘The Persian Tales 
of M. Petit de la Croix with ‘ The Tales of the Genii,’ and bther avowed 
imitations, I have never read the French Preface of M. de la Croix ; 
but I will venture to assert, that few Orientalists can read the Persian 
Tales without remaining perfectly satisfied that they spring from a very 
different source from that which produced ‘ The Delightful Lessons of 
Horam, the Son of Asmar.’ The work of Mr. Ridley, delightful as it 
certainly Is, recalls to our mind ‘ The Oriental Eclogues, which Colima 
himself had tact enough to call his Irish Eclogues, and which no one, 
not of an Irish genius, can fail to pronounce most awkward imitations. 

While on this subject, let me take the opportunity ot expressing my 
regret and surprise that no one of the many eminent Ea^ern scholars that 
France may boast of possessing has yet published ‘ The Great Journal of 
M. de la Croix, who was, perhaps, the most accomplished Orientalist 
that Europe ever produced. A meagre outline of it was published ^me 
years since by M. Langl6s, and only serves to increase our desire ot pe- 
rusing tlie original itself, in which, no doubt, an abundant store of most 
curious information, gathered during his long sojourn in Turkey an in 


Persia, would be found. , . 

I shall prolong this article no farther than to mention a cunous passage 
in Pausanias, who, in speaking of the sepulchre of Helena, Qieeji o* 
Adiabene, says, that the gate of it could 

time but one day in the year, on the return of wb.t* »t always o^ned o 
itself, and, after remaining open for a short time, in 
itself again. Is there not here the origin of a romantic incident, m the 
story of Avicenna, in the Persian Tales? 'fhe philosopher visits, and 

.^mws most of his amazing knowledge from a ^ ^nTai^i^ 

thU maeic property ; flying open on a certain day in the year, and a^in 
Sfn aTrt ttae.^ An’lervation wliichlhave made in reading 
.IRiiii Tales, and which I have never yet met with in any>»‘l“ 

^ ^ Wrk will perhaps be excused also : it is, that in the tele of Mir^ p, 
"SSKndiSeSous author seem, to have present^ ‘’““Tcnh 
mends,— Mirglip, Pilgrim ; Pheaoj Ecnep^ Joseph 
jtppgd J»e had no individual in his eye for Fa 
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BOtHiAR. 


Weave, weave the Patriot’s crown, 

Weave tlie wreath ! 

Blow tJie trumpet of renown, 

Give it breath ! 

Thou^t earn’d them in the fight— 
TTi^sword of Freedom’s war, 

Tliou combatant for right, 

Bolivar ! 

There 's a glory all thine own,— 

Can the light 

That glitters round a throne 
Shine so bright? 

Can the crown or regal name. 

The sceptre or the star, 

Gain hearts, like tliy pure fame, 

Bolivar? 

lias ambition led thee on ? 

Tis a sway 

That mighty hearts have known 
In their day. 

For the victor’s laurell’d meed 
Didst thou dare the battle scar ? 

Or for riches didst thou bleed, 

Bolivar ? 


No, no ! — a holier cause 
Claim’d thy sword — 

Twas Freedom, Country, Laws, 

Gave the word. 

And when thy sabre’s gleam. 

Call’d freemen from afar, 

It was honour’s purest beam, 

Bolivar ! 


If Orinoco’s waves 
Wash no land 
Of Helots and of slaves, 

Twas thy hand 
That rent the leaden chain. 

Which dragged them at the car 
Of fierce and sullen Spain, 

, - Bolivar I 

The Andes speak thy fame, 

Apd the sl^ore 

df th^ .Qce^n tells thy name, 

Librador ! 

While all hearts are turn’d to thee. 

Their glorious guiding star. 

In the WiWld thon hast made free,— 

Bolivar I 


IL MlP 

Noti.— These lines firtt Appeared in the * Morning Chronicle ’ of 'tfie^l 
month. Our Indian readers will recognise, not merely from 
the style, one of the most favoured and highly-pited of the “ 
to the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ and the ‘ Oriental Herald tO i 
we have therefore most cheerfully transplanted it, ^ 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NATIVE 
ARMY OF llJfDIA. BY AN INDIAN OFFICER. 


No. IL 


Having dwelt at some length on the Native part^f the army,* it is 
now time to advert to their 5!nroi)ean officers, the nerve and soul, through 
whom and from whom all good and all evil must proceed, 

The British officer of the Honourable Company’s service is most pecu- 
liarly situated. Banished almost from his native country, in the employ 
of a body of merchants, to a climate ever in active operation against his 
health, constitution, and even the energies of hU mind ; subsisting upon 
allowances barely adequate to his individual support, even if prudent, 
from the period of his arrival ; subject to constant alarm of their reduc- 
tion ; without stimulus to exertion ; with little interest for the Govern- 
ment he senses ; liable to much mortification of various kinds, from the 
nature of the regulations he is subject to : — what can be expected from 
such a poor subdued being as this ? 

The first cause of unfavourable operation to be adverted to, is that 
which has been before stated ; viz. diminution of authority and influence 
over their men. How this affects officers, and through them the service 
at large, has been already detailed, and therefore docs not require to be 
more particularly dwelt on here. 

Secondly, Wiiat exciteraiMit exists for an honourable, elevated, heroic 
discharge of duty? Some young men may, indeed, appear in the staff 
situations of the army ; but as the ardour oi youth subsides, and cooler 
judgment succeeds, — the very period of life when a man begins to weigh 
what the service holds out— the very time he becomes qualified to serve 
the state with mind as well as body, is that at which he sinks into 
mortification and despair. In vain may he search for motives to cheer, 
invigorate, and support him through his disheartening career. Promotion 
being by slow gradation, sets him securely to sleep ; his utmost exertions 
can neither hasten nor retard it an hour. 

The higher staff situations, as Adjutant-General, &c. are few in num- 
ber, and their duties, however honourable, are of a nature so harassing 
and laborious, as to preclude their operating materially as a stimulant to 


the main body of the army, 

What, it may be asked, has an old Captain and Field-Officer to look 
to in the nature of reward, either honorary or pecuniary ? And in con- 
sidering this question, let it be remembered that it bears upon men who 
have been at least forty years in the world, and frorri twenty upwards in 
the Indian service, — when they feel sensibly the debilitating eff^ects ot 
climate, --and that more than half their lives have been passed to little or 
no personal advantage. What awaits such a m pros^ct that he 
would not attain with equal certainty by sleeping through the same 

ihtotMal of time ] , . - ^ 

be tbowghl^ that the early command of a corps, orofa trontier, is 

,aSi.tokwp him awake. True: but reaUynothieg more; the hope 


i( the Oriental Herald for July, vol. VI. p. 59. 
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Present Slate of the 


of such may indeed prevent some from slumbering ; but this is far short of 
what is required. Even those advAtages are so surrounded with diffi- 
culties and restrictions, that merit cannot attain them without a combina- 
tion of interest and good fortune. 

Some of the minor honours of the Crown have recently been thrown 
open to the Indian army,* and they will doubtless have some slight effect. 
They have not, however, been conferfed with much discrimination, nor 
at the moment deSiStved, but long after ; nor do they by any means effect 
the desired end. 

First, They confer so little distinction, that they are not felt as a due 
acknowledgment of merit by officers of long standing. 

Secondly, Trifling as they are, they are withheld from a rank which, 
being more easily influenced, would probably be much benefited by such 
honorary notice,— that of Captain. Let an officer of this rank perform 
what he may, no honour can reach him ; and it may be proper to observe, 
that a Captain in the Indian service is on a par with a Field-Officer in 
his Majesty’s, as to age, standing, and trust. Yet, howxwer important his 
services, he must patiently w’ait lor the rank of Field-Officer before he 
can attain even the lowest grade of royal favour, — a “ C. B.’*— a mark ol 
distinction little calculated to elevate real merit, although it. may gratify 
some by giving them a stamp which they are nut conscious of deserving. 
Thus the ujain object of reward is lost to the whole army, not only per- 
haps at an important crisis, but virtually altogether ; as few think of tracing 
back such events to their causes, because trifling in themselves, aud be- 
cause of frequent occurrence, Indeed, if such distinctions be not conferred 
with due discrimination, it is obvious they must fall into total disrepute ; 
and though they may continue to denote the partial favour of Government, 
yet they will cease to be acceptable to the really meritorious officer, who sees 
he has got only what many received whose reputation he envies not, and 
Would be sorry to partake of in common with tlie same degrees of honour. 

Thus it appears, from the very nature of the service, tha^ though other 
hopes and resolutions may intermediately or eventually l)e formed, pecu- 
niary independence and consequent return to Europe, are the primary, and 
it may almost be said the sole, objects of attraction for Europeans proceed- 
ing to India. Professional distinction can have little influence, where little 
is to be got by it, beyond the means it affords of acquiring wealth. Allow- 
ing, however, that some ardent minds do pant for honours, where and how' 
are they to be obtained? Their career is confined to India, — a stage 
(however brilliant the performance) of too little apparent impoitance, and 
of too easily acquired success in the estimation of Europe, to gain even a 
twentieth grade of national consideration. Let this be briefly contrasted 
with what Europe holds out to rouse every energy ot‘ the aspiring soul.— 
There, ever ready to enroll in the lists of fame, he may he promoted im- 
mediately on the perforn)ance of a brilliant action. He acts, as it were, 
upon the grand stage of the world, where kings and princes areMookin^gf 
on, ready to applaud and reward his services. How exhilarating the 
contrast for his Majesty's army ! How depressing and humiliating thaf 


of India! f 

Many instances might be brought for^’ard in verification of these 
timents, but surely their justness must be too obvious to require ^ 
or two, however, may be adverted to. First, The opodt^'** 

Fitzgerald, of the 6th regiment of Native cavahat^ 
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be surpassed, either as to the importance of the iranjediate result or as to 
its remote consequences. Secondly ,S^aptain Staunton’s, of the Bombay 
army, was little less so at Corygaum. 

Lord Hastinp, ever ready to recognize and reward merit, did all in 
his power for Wh, by promptly appointing them Aides-dc'Camp, and 
eventually confeniiig on them staff situations ; jwt Captain Fitzgerald is 
now doing duty with his corps, hoMing no mark of distinction,— not eVeu 
a “ C. B.’’ Would this be the recognition of such iServices in his Ma- 
in reply, I shall merely advert to the capture, by 


jesty 8 army or navy r 
the Shannon, of the American frigate Chesapeake, of about equal force. 
Was this a great triumph for a British frigate ? And yet the Captain was 
knighted, and the officers, I believe, were all promoted. Need more be 
said to mark the inferiority of the honourable Company’s army, and sink 
its members into the lethargy of despair ? 

Many are affected by these circumstances without being aware of it, 
for they are not examined, and the human mind in time becomes recon- 
ciled to any state, even to a prison ; but are beings reconciled by the 
extinction of honourable ambition suitably qiialilied for the maintenance 
of so great an empire ? It is not uncommon to hear and read unqualified 
praises of the honourable Company’s service as superior to ail others, — 
and this very superiority altiibuted to what ? — “ Promotion by gradation,” 
a perfect soporific, when undeviatingly adhered to. It has doubtless many 
advantages, and the general principle should be observed ; but why should 
this prevent a distinguished officer being promoted by a kind of Brevet ? 
Where is the objection to a Lieutenant becoming a Captain at the moment 
of desert, a Captain a Major, and so on? To prevent this from operating 
injuriously upon less fortunate brethren in the corps, it might be extra to 
the fixed compliment, till the rank ot Lieutenant-Colonel be attained, and 
then merged into the general line. Thus every such instance would tend 
to the numerical efficiency of a regiment ; and though there would bd 
supersession of rank, there would be none ot proper right. B might be 
promoted before A, but A would succeed to the first regular vacancy, and 
therefore lose nothing. He might, indeed, be a little jealous of B s good 
fortune, but this is an evil without which the desired end cannot be at- 
tained ; for the object is excitement. And as to supersession being objec- 
tionable, the fact is, that it occurs frequently ; for very few corps keep 
pace with each other. Some officers are Majors, and even Lieutenant- 
Colonels, when others of equal standing are only Captains. But pro- 
motion by merit, and possibly in some cases by interest, would be more 
keenly felt : doubtless it would ; and this is what is required for the 
general good of the service. No one’s right pf regimental promotion 
need be interfered with, and, all circumstances considered, it ®nou d 
held quite sacred ; for we suffer enough without merit being rewarded at 
our particular expense ; and any instances of this nature could not tail ot 
leamiig to the most heartless despondency throughout the whole aiwy. 

- Opening his Majesty’s service to Indian officers, and even allowing 
tyir rank to bold good in Europe, to serve in it as volunteers with any 
troops, and participate in any national honours consequent 

a most beneficial influence in many respects. Indeed it could 
ul to do so, from the wide field of enterprize and honour at once 
‘ V. It would be a noble and cheering scene, the meditation 
k^So#iev«r rarely realized, tvould excite apd elevate the 
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mind to a considerable extent, and completely remedy another evil con- 
nected with mere Indian warfare. 

From the irregular nature of the service, an impression too readily 
gains ground that science, study and acquirements are superfluous in Indian 
warfare, and that the gifts of nature alone are sufficient to sustain an 
officer under all circumstances of his eastern career. Though this may 
be partially true, tfie evil consequences are not confined to excluding 
much military knowledge. By taking away (what we most want) excite- 
ment to professional exertion, the mind becomes inactive and listless ; 
light amusements are sought after ; or if the attention of some be studi- 
ously directed, it is to objects not immediately within the sphere of their 
military employment. 

Under such circumstances, when an officer falls into command, can he 
have that expansive vigorous grasp of mind so necessary to conduct, with 
happy effect, the important machinery confided to him ? Or, on the con- 
trary, is it not to be expected that, unaccustomed to suitable occupation 
and reflection, all will be strange, even petty details causing much anx- 
iety, and that in the day of trial ho will sink bewildered under the over- 
whelming responsibility which, through inattention and ignorance of its 
nature, he was before in the habit of despising ? For it is too true that 
ignorance is most confident, and, till corrected by trial, is over prone to 
feel equal to what it hears others have performed ; — and how many are 
there who deem length of service not only proof of qualification, but the 
^ strongest ground for reward, without considering that a mere long routine 
of undistinguished service, if not actually rcproachable, should afford as 
little cause for mental consolation to the individual, as for the public ho- 
nours or substantial benefits of the state. 

The evils which have been hitherto considered, may be said to be ele- 
mentary ones ; a few such yet remain ; but the principal should probably 
Jiave been primarily adverted to; viz. the cause, — a pernicious, demo- 
ralizing spirit of abstract economy, a personal interest at variance with 
that of the public; being always the same, the operation is constant, 
though varying sometimes in extent and method. That human beings 
are to be dealt with in such a manner as may affect them morally, is a 
truth which appears to he nearly lost sight of in India, whether with 
reference to their individual interests, or as a body upon whose spirit, 
energy, and intellect, the empire must be allowed chiefly to rest. Surely 
a more important consideration cannot occupy the attention of any Go- 
vernment; and , it is indeed most strange that such evils should exist 
under a mild, kind, liberal, and enlightened sway, like that of British 
India.2 But the laws of nature must change, ere it can be otherwise, 
while merchants govern, and are permitted to have a direct personal 
interest in the receipts and expenditure of the stvate.“ 

Generally as individuals, and collectively as a body, they are generoua, 
kind, enlightened, and talented ; but still they are merchants, itianagh^g 
and controlling their own concerns; and although these prove to be 
affairs of one of the greatest empires in the world, is it surprising; fhat 

5 If the sway be “ mild, kind, liberal, aud enlightened, what can be 
more ? It is not so, or the Indian Ollicer would not have made us the 
h is j u«t c()inplaiiits.--Eo. ^ ^ ? 

^ This isauoiher error.— They have no such personal 
ter if they had j lor then we should see them attend 
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even with the most enlarged and philanthropic views, self-interest (that 
deep-seated impulse of the human- .breast) should unawares influenco 
their measures, though at variance with those of the community at large ? 
We may freely and sincerely admit that it is not perceptible in them ; 
yet it secretly operates injuriously upon the most important matters, and 
upon none more so than the army.^ 

The army being numerically large, even the most trifling expenses and 
savings bearing upon it generally become great in the gross. Hence a 
constant (it may be called) invincible instinct to curtailnaent, and a re^ 
pugnance, bordering upon a miserly disposition, against measures creative 
of expenditure, however advantageous they may be in all other respects. 

The charter being renewed periodically, and thus leaving those at the 
India House doubtful how long they may govern the army, is another 
inherent Cause of indifference towards the important concerns of that 
body ; for it is only reasonable to expect that limited and short-sighted 
policy (more especially when attended with heavy expense) should be 
directed towards what they are uncertain of retaining, or will most pro- 
bably lose. Cadetships being chiefly filled up by only the distant rela- 
tives or friends of the governing authorities, the army possesses within 
itself little or nothing of what is understood by “ interest” ; no small dis- 
advantage, it must be allowed, in the present state of the world. A Di- 
rector, or Proprietor, will listen naturally, with a ready ear, to any pro- 
posal of improvement where a son or brother may be concerned, (as in 
the Civil Service,) but for such kindly disposition the military body con* 
tains no attractions, 

It may not be superfluous to observe, that these reflections bear not 
upon the governing body as more defective than the rest of their species, 
but (with reference to the nature of man) respect the unavoidable in- 
fluences to which the best and wisest must of necessity be subject under 
similar circumstances; to which, and not to the individuals, our attention 
is at present directed. 

In consequence of these circumstances, there is a continued altercation 
between the Court of Directors and the local Government; the former' 
enforcing retrenchment, and the latter not only warding it off, as inexpe- 
dient or impracticable, but suggesting arrangements attended with addi- 
tional outlay, which appear indispensable to the safety of the empire. 

The disposition thus evinced by the Court of Directors tends much to 
alienate the minds of officers, (for it is difficult to love those hostile to our 
welfare,) and keep them in a state of irritation, alarm, ^ and distrust, by 
no means favourable to their content, public zeal, and individual happi- 
The baneful effects, however, do not stop here ; the spirit of the mam 
body extends itself toothers, and, unfortunately, those servants, possessing 
the least talent and dignity of mind, are too ready to prove Iheir merit, 
edal, and extensive knowledge of the service, by their diligence in econo- 
mlcal arrangements. 


^ We are compelled to say that this is quhe 

a shilling by all the surplus revenue of India, P. merchants, 

^ expenditure. And this is the root of all the evil. If, like other ^ 

^ “ Were larffe in proportion to the good raaiiagement of tlielr ‘concerns, 
I ZZ ™e a better Government in India than any that can 
|i absurd and iniquitous svstem.-'Eu. 




12G Present State of (he 

It is not improbable, that from individuals retiring occasionally upon 
large fortunes, the Government at home may still retain erroneous opi- 
nions, as to the extent of irregular emoluments throughout the Indian ser- 
vice ; and under such impressions, may more readily listen to curtailing 
projects. It would be most fortunate if the whole could be laid open to 
them, as the most effectual method of removing these ideas which operate 
to the general disadvantage. 

Through a combination of all these influences, a number of evils have 
gradually gaijjed upon the service, tending to subjugate the high Euro- 
pean spirit of officers. Instead of treating their servants with that ho- 
nourable confidence, which at once conciliates and flatters into the pre- 
servation of integrity, security is not only required tp a certain amount, 
but oaths are imposed upon individuals drawing salaries of 250 and 300 
rupees a month, and expending lacs of the public money. To security 
there can he no objection, indeed it might even be increased ; but the 
imposition of official oaths has the most demoralizing and humiliating 
tendency. Demoralizing, because for one person strictly bound, nine 
snap the tie. Nature is not more prone to resist, than conscience is in- 
genious and volatile in eluding undue, if not insulting, restrictions. 
Men must take an oath when directed by the governing authority, or re- 
linquish their situation, a situation which probably holds out a prospect 
of enabling them to revisit thejr native country. Hard alternative! yet 
it must be submitted to, but with a good deal of that feeling which glows 
resentfully in the breast when obliged to suppress revenge for insulted 
honour. Doubtless there are many (as high political) situations, of the 
important duties of which, all must be sensible, the holders cannot be 
too sacredly bound to a faithful discharge. To such, oaths are prescribed, 
but no security required ; both', however, are brought to bear upon the 
poor ill-paid soldier, as if he were made of a different material, and this 
too in cases where no possibility exists of defrauding Government. This 
conies home with double force ; for, as it does not benefit the state, it 
wears the appearance of a grudging ill-nature to individuals, and has 
besides a strong tendency to bend European pride to suspicious watch- 
fulness, lest the most trifling irregularity should subject them to any 
malevolent informer (and such are seldom wanting) amongst office 
establishnjents. It will scarcely be credited in Europe, that in India 
all officers are obliged to declare monthly upon honour, and may be 
put at any time ujxm oath, that their office establishments receive all 
that is fixed for them ; so that allowing an officer, by close personal ap- 
plication and judicious management, to dispense with part of his Native 
establishment, and thus improve his owm situation, he cannot do so; 
nOr is it in his power to reward writers of assiduity and ability, by dis- 
tributing the fixed salary of drones amongst them. 

What rational objection can exist to benefits arising from sudl 
increased assiduity ? Should it not rather be much encourand ala- tUt 
excitement to exertion, and consequent better knowledge, mdtf 
zealous discharge of duty ? Indolence is too characteristic of official jirM 
in Asia ; and signing even their initials to documents is a labour 
would glacdy dispense with. Is it then judicious to adopt measures 
ciliated to aid the climate in rendering inertness and lethargy 
neraj ? Provided the duties of office be done, pf whj^t 
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it be to Government how the amount fixed for estabUshmenU be dis- 
posed of? 

In India there are no fees of ofilce as in Europe, ain} notwithstanding 
this, oaths, security, and declarations upon honour are had recourse to, 
as if, through a feeling of mere ill-nature, to compel officers to expend 
tlieir office allowances to the evident disadvantage of Government — to 
the loss, humiliation, degradation, and dernorttUzation of its European 
servants. 


In framing regulations for the army due attention is not paid to feel- 
ing, individual interests, or the general principles of human nature. 
Economy, narrow injudicious economy, and jealousy, appear to predo- 
minate over most other considerations. It appears to be thought that, 
because not driven to open resistance, no evil is done, as if in moral ef- 
fect the injury may not be greater. In resistance there is life and 
energy, but torpor is produced by tame submission to oppressive regula- 
tions. Little is done evincing kindly feeling towards the army, and no- 
thing can be more striking than the disadvantages under which married * 
officers labour. It will readily be con*^eived that an Indian life admits 
of little influence or friendship being formed at home, and that conse- 
quently great difficulty is experienced by parents in providing for their 
children ; yet no length of service is admitted to have the slightest claim 
to consideration even for a cadetship,. It is well known that children are 
sent to Europe for education, and that it is attended with so heavy an 
expense as to involve p .rents deeply in debt, often irretrievably, Within the 
last two or th|ee years more than a fifth has been lost by remittance alone, 
so that the difficulty has increased so much as nearly to exclude Euro- 
pean education altogether, to the great distress of parents, and even pre- 
judice of Government, according to its received policy. It chil(lrcn be 
educated in India it becomes their home, and Colonization follows j 
they will be attached to and settle in the country, intermarry, and in- 


crease rapidly, • n i • i 

Thus it would not only bo judicious, but just and politically kind, to 
allow officers with families to remit annually so much per child actually 
at home, at the former rate of remittance, viz, ‘2s. 6c?. per rupee. Just 
is used, because the rupee is paid to officers as 2s. 6c?., but is valued as a 
remittance to England at only Is. 10c?., Is. lie?., arid sometimes 2s. Is 
it then wise, just, or kind, to pay them in a coin which, for some of their 
most essential wants, passes for more than one-fifth less, and at the same 
time deprive them of what is most dear to tbein, what they most prize, 
and force upon Government what it so much wishes to guard against f 
Let it not be thought ridiculous to attend to such matters. Many 
there are who would spurn w ith disdain the whole of these observations. 
With such persons coercion is all in all. They can, however, have re- 
flected little upon human nature, or the records of the world. It is the 
mind, the intellect, the spirit, the habitual teeling, not numencalor 
bodily strength, which sustain empires. History contains numerous ex- 
amplesof this; but why look to antiquity, or beyond our 
^t^ds in m.)dern times, for proof not less instrucUve 

gratifying to our pride. There it will be foun , 

ly^npiitted to rouse and stimulate ; and surely it must be d 
SKre necessary to the ludian officer, placed “ is under such 
laC^ring so heavy an expense as the Indian Govern- 
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ment does for troops, would not policy suggest ’tlTat nothing should pre- 
vent the utmost attention being directed to those mental and moral ener- 
gies, without wlrich its numerical strength, however great, can avail little 
in severe trial? • Nor let us be deceived by viewing with comj)lacency 
the Indian officers as they actually are or have been. Their superiority, 
which is not disputed, is attributable to the institutions of tlie country of 
their birth ; but they mdst be Inore than mortals not to suffer and fall off 
under circumstances so depressing towards themselves and encouraging 
to their enem|es. 

The troops of the line, attached to the Bengal Presidency alone, ex- 
ceed 80,000 men, and if to these be added the Madras corps of the line 
60,000, and those of Bombay 30,000, a regular army appears of 

170.000 men, independent of local and irregular corps, of various de- 
scriptions, probably amounting to 50,000 more ; giving a grand total of 

220.000 men in the Hon. East India Company’s service. When the 
numerical strength is considered, in connexion with the great e%ire it 
is destined to uphold, surely there are few interests of such gigantic im- 
portance to the British nation. Of what primary consequence must it 
then be for such a body to be influenced by a proper degree of energy 
and spirit throughout all ranks ; and must we not tremble at the possibi- 
lity of such a force coming in collision with an European foe ? Under 
such reflections, who but must be roused with indignation at the idea of 
abstract economy, in so many disguises, debasing, disheartening, and 
rendering torpid, the very soul of so vast a body, instead of having re- 
course to every means to give it life, energy, elasticity, elet^tion, and all 
.those high mental qualities which conduce to heroism, and without which 

the soldier could not support the efforts daily and hourly demanded of 
him in the camp and in the field. 


THE MOUNTAIN STORM— A SONNET, 

Tis sweet to tread the tempest-shrouded hill 
When thunders peal along the vales below. 

And fierce winds whistle round our dripping brow, 
And shake the groaning forests as they will ; 

.For then the soul feels many a solemn thrill, 
Longing to mount upon the howling blast ; 

As yearns Jove’s fetter’d bird its chains to cast 
Wlien despot man has bid his wings be still : 

The tempest strikes some hidden chords of thought 
Tliat make no music in life’s calmer hour. 

And wakes our sympathy with nature's might ; 

Just as the golden eve, and closing flower. 

And pleasing sounds by mellow twilight brought, 
Melt the soil soul in dreams of calm delight. 
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GOVERNOR ELPHINSTOKE — JUDGE CHAMBERS — AND TH® 
BANISHED BOMBAY EDITOR, MR. FAIR; 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,— I must take the liberty of recalKhg; the attention of your 
readers to the circumstances attending the summary banishment of Mr. 
Fair from Bombay. That gentleman is now, I believe, arrived in Engi 
land, and will no doubt make the same ineffectual attempts to obtain 
justice that his fellow-sufferers have made. Discussion and publicity, 
however, those sappers and miners of despotism, will at least be gained, 
and one more item will be added to the debtor side of the account to be 
settled with the nation in 1833, by the sovereigns of Leadenhall-street. 

I am by no means disposed to screen the’ Bombay Government from 
the obloquy which attaches itself to their share in this oppressive act ; 
but in^ur August Number, both your correspondent ‘‘An Old In- 
dian” and yourself, in a subjoined note, appear to me to visit the con- 
duct of Judge Chambers with a lenity very much misplaced, and, let me 
add, very mischievous. 

Now, if there is one thing more undignified, more unworthy, or more 
disgusting than another, it is to see a Judge soliciting the interference of 
an arbitrary power in his own behalf ; he, himself having been sent to 
India for the express purpose of controlling the exercise of that power 
for or against others. Yet this is called “ upholding the dignity of the 
bench.” Truly, the dignity of the bench must be in a tottering state, if 
such productions as those contained in the Bombay Gazette endanger 
its stability. But whilst such men as Mr. Elphinstone are all-powerful, 
we cannot wonder that ermined suitors are to be found. 


We are told, as an apology for the Judge, that “ Sir Charles Cham- 
bers never suggested any measures for the adoption of Government On 
that occasion.” — What amiable and exemplary moderation ! He con- 
tented himself with merely handing over the offending editor to the power 
of an aristocratic and arbitrary ruler, whose opinions, propensities, and 
caprices, were well know'n to be hostile to the exercise of any freedom, or 
to the toleration of any discussion which accorded not with his own nar- 
row views. To the tender mercies of such a man did the mild Judge 


Chambers deliv|r the obnoxious editor; but mark! he suggested no mea- 
sures for the adoption of Government. He should have added a hope 
that the culprit would be treated with humanity; and the whole trans- 
action would have presented a finished picture of justice and bene- 
volence. When Judge Chambers can show that he knew not that 
Mr. Elphinstone had canted or encouraged his tool to cant about the 
liberty of the press ; that he had aped Lord Hastings in freeing it from 
I Witrictions and censorship; that he had taken merit to himself, or suffered 
Umeli to be praised for this act; that, when the tide of favour turned 
;> l^lunst free discussion, he, courtier-like, turned with it, renounced his 
in its favour, and openly applauded the despotic act of his kins- 
Adam, in Calcutta, which crushed it ; in short, that his whole 
in this respect was marked with subserviency, hypocrisy, and 
when Judge Chambers, I say, can return an ignoramus on 
Ahen the apology offered may serve him quantum valeai^ 
A auKd|f!ery, and savours more of Jesuitism than is altoge- 

iT; iVii nf thp hpnr.hJ* 
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On the Banhhmeni of Mr. Fair^ ^ c. 

It is a feature in this caae, not to be lost sight of, that Judge Chambers 
(who, by the way, ap^rs to be of a very soliciting temperament, more 
fitted for the Court oi Requests than the Supreme Court) l^ad particularly 
requested Mr. Fair to publish the full proceedings of the Supreme Court, 
and even furnished him ,with notes of his own charge to the Grand Jury ; 
but it appears the “ full report” must also be a favourable report, or 
Governor Elphinstono must be called in as moderator. Then follows the 
usual verbiage about the dignity of the bench,” the forbearance of 
Government,” &c. ; the editor is required to make a “ satisfactory apo* 
logy;” in other words, to describe himself in his own Paper to his readers 
as a calumniator, a detractor, and gross misrepresentator. Some little 
demur naturally occurs on the part of the editor, when the matter is cut 
short by his receipt of a peremptory order to quit India within two days. 
The unfortunate editor is despatched to England via Calcutta ; the firm- 
ness of Governor Elphinstone is every where lauded, and the “ dignity of 
the bench” receives an additional prop. 

.Such is a sketch of this creditable affair ; and I trust you will not now 
be disposed to view the conduct of the soliciting Judge in so favourable 
a light as your note imports. My sole objeef has been to gif e the Judge 
and the Governor each his just portion of the pfaise or blame? which may 
attach to the act in question. As a specimen of the tone of the Govern* 
meut in its correspondence with Mr. Fair, I cannot forbear quoting the 
following ; — 

Tlie Governor in Council directs rne to inform you, that he considers the 
statement of the Court as conclusive on the subject of its ou^n. proceedings, and 
cannot admit the production of any testimony on a point which he regards as 
fully established. 

Arrogant, dictatorial, and un- British as is the above sentence, it is but 
a faint specimen of the mind of him who put it forth. It conveys no idei 
of the tergiversation, the treachery, and the caprice — it is therefore imper- 
fect— but it is worthy of a Company’s Governor. Jiistitia. 


P. S. As your Correspondent, “An Old Indian,” seems to think that 
Judge Chambers acted mercifully in handing over Mr. Fair to the Go- 
vernment, and that he could not have recourse to the Supreme Court for 
redress, I may mention that Sir Francis Macnaghten, though sufficiently 
friendly to arbitrar)' power, scorned to avail himself of the interference 
of Government, When he conceived himself to be misrepresented by the 
newspaper reports, he expressed his dissatisfaction in strong terms, allud- 


ed to his undoubted power of summarily punishing the reporter for con- 
tempt, and hinted at his intention of applying to the laws for redress \ 
but he had too much real regard for the “ dignity of the bench” to thiqki 
of appealing to Government for support. Once, indeed, a Chief Ju8t&: 
at Calcutta did apply to Government for arbitrary aid, but he met 
a becoming rebuff,* ^ ^ 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. * 

* Leaving the remarks of our sensible Correspondent to make their 
pressioivpta the reader, we cannot suffer hU letter to pass without doing 
the Hastings, bv stating that, under his Government, the ChietiHpK 

East U 8^ td have applied to his Lordship to use his prcr«)gativ« for 
an editor'^Ho Commented somewhat too freely on matters in which 
deeply intei'ested. The reply of the Marquis is said to haw 
vidual who was sent to India expressly to protect 
from arbitrary power by the intervention of 
sk that law to be violated on his own behalf^ ; 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM— 'THE WAR IN INDIA— THE BISHOP OF 
CaLCIJTTA— AND THE BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

Je coanais le Gouvernement de los padres comme )t connais les rues de Cadiz. 
C’e!>t'une chose admirable que ce Gouvernemeut. LeHoyaume a d6ja plusde 
trois cents lieus de diametre. II est divisd eu trente provinces. Los padres y 
out tout, et les peuples rien ; c’est le chef-d'oeuvre dela raison et de la justice.— 
Voltaire, Ed.Ster. Vol.VIlI. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Banks of the Ganges, March, 1825. 

My letter, dated in January last, has put you in possession of some 
few trifling circumstances, which might possibly miss their way in the 
mazes and intricacies which obstructs the passage to the apartments de- 
voted to Ihe Committee of Correspondence in Leadenhall-street, Indeed , 
such are the difficulties of these ways, some of which we cannof help think- 
ing the poet had in view, when he talks of “ passages Aat lead to 
nothing,” that it is scarcely possible for any unhappy, unwelcome fact, 
-to gain the broad sunshine of public attention without running such risks 
of being cast into utter darkness, that the experiment has at least a hun- 
dred to one against its success. I shall neither be weak nor unwise enough 
to try it: though yours will scarcely be called the regular channels,” 
they will do well enough for me. 

And now one word in passing, as to these said “ regular channels.” 
Sir John Malcolm has been pleased to pour out the phials of his wrath, 
and apostrophize with more bitterness than courtesy, the anonymous veil 
with which your correspondents are compelled to shroud their communi- 
cations with you ; as if the gallant General were altogether ignorant, that 
he who delivers himself in any language, save that of admiration, as to 
the measures of our Indian Government, puts forth the bantling of his ^ 
genius witli the bow-string about its neck. We really have no patience 
with such “ perilous stuff,” as these strictures on the incognito to which 
circumstances have driven us. Be assured. Sir John, we shall keep it as 
long as it is unsafe to be known, and shall drop the mask only when assured 
that it will not be the signal for the destruction of every prospect of dis- 
tinction and indapendeiice here, where our poverty and not our will” 
hath set up our rest. 

You are a classical scholar. Sir John, and as you boast your intimacy 
rather with the labours of the pen than the deeds of the truncheon, you 
will pardon our reminding you of that admirable maxim of British juris- 
prudence, “ nemo, tenetur seipsum accusare.” We are quite as well 
awaie as you are, if you had the candour to acknowledge it, that the air 

this country is unfavourable, just at this season, to Whig constitutions ; 

We are almost as well instructed in those matters which relate to 

E fory of the “ ancien regime.” If “ pernicious 
e to them, we happen to know it would be fatal 

i seems you would like to know the Whigs from 
3u : the desire is natural enough, and we should 
^ou any reasonable gratification ; for we admire 
mrivate character, and hate only that part of 

'<■ K 2 
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The War in India. 


your political creed which would deprive ^us of that appeal to public 
opinion, of which you were, when you felt you wanted if, the most 
strenuous and eloquent advocate. But, Sir, wfe have just mother-wit 
enough remaining among us to obsen'e, that it is highly profitable to be- 
long to one party, and very penal to be of the other. If experience has 
not made us talk wisely, (as you will, perhaps, infer from the circum- 
stance of our having taken the liberty of passing these few remarks on 
the portion of doctrine delivered by you to the Court of Proprietors,) it 
shall, at least, preserve us from the folly of tying the tin canister t6 our 
own lower extremities, to enable you and others to hunt us up and down 
the Peninsula at your leisure. 

And now, “ revenous a nos moutons.” Your correspondents, Mr, Editor, 
have doubtless taken care to keep you acquainted with the state of our 
military operations ; and I need not dilate on the singularly meagre results 
which have attended victories so pompously announced in the Gazettes, 
that it was believed, with good reason, that the empire of his golden- 
footed Majesty tottered to its base. We shall not say “ audi alteram 
partem,” because the privileged speakers are all on one side ; but we shall 
take leave to inform yqu, lest the regular channels ” should accident- 
ally omit the fact, that a large force was assembled on the Sylhet fron- 
tier, under Brigadier-General Shuldham, and that no means having been 
taken to ascertain if the country would admit of its advance, the General 
remained inactive just at the moment when a simultaneous movement 
might have brought the war to a successful termination in one season. 

It is unnecessary to remark to you how delicate a subject our belli- 
gerent operations has become of late, and how firmly convinced even the 
strongest advocates for “ imposing attitudes” now are of the impolicy of 
committing ourselves to such a contest with such a nation. That it 
may not last, 4 devoutly to be desired ; but even should we succeed in 
dictating our dVn terms at Amerapoora, what indemnification will ever 
be obtained for such useless destruction of human life, and for such 
thoughtless expenditure of the public resources ? Possibly we may con- 
fer on the country the signal benefits of a subsidiary force, and on the 
Amerapoora exchequer the obvious advantages of our experience in 
fiscal matters. Those Burmahs know nothing of political economy. But 
even such judicious arrangements for their improvement, unpopular as 
they sometimes are with those ill-advised governments who have a ridi- 
culous preference for their own modes of managing the army and the 
budget, are liable, in the present instance, to two little objections. It is 
strongly suspected that there is very little money to be collected, even 
with the aid of our sagacity in such matters; and, as I had the honoUt 
of stating in my former despatch, the country has been the gr^ve of at 
least a third of our army. 

■ We trust, therefore, that when we do patch iip our unhappy differend^ 
with the Burmese Court, (and that we are sjjicerely desirous of 
out of the embarras ” into which we have contrived to precipitatdi^P 
selves, may be inferred from the fact of our having attempted 
tiate through a gun lascar,) we shall, it is to be hoped, intrust 
intendency of our political and commercial relations to some 
spectable agency as that through which we have just now 
to establish them, and then march away to 
fitftble triumphs. They are a stiff-necked 
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and the Bengal Civil Service. 

so lamentable, their igQorance^of diplomatic forms, that we have abso- 
lutely trembled /^'steteruntq^e comes ”*when we have reflected on the ig- 
noble, uses to which we have thought it likely they might apply Mr. Se- 
cretary Swintonis elaborate state paper. 

The public journals have observed a most decorous and becoming 
silence touching a Bundelah irruption, which contrived to destroy tho 
station of Culpee, in Bundelcund, distant a night’s run by dawk from the 
great military cantonment of Cawnpore, in a very few hours. The force 
was led by one of those allies whose good faith it would have been no- 
thing less than heresy to doubt six months since, but who had the inso- 
lence, as the Tories call it, to attempt to throw off our hateful yoke at 
what he deemed a convenient season. The attempt had a momentary 
success, and it was well for the civil functionaries of the district that the 
little fort of Culpee was at hand, in which they found a refuge. But we 
have not been permitted to learn any other details, though we presunm 
that the blessings of our rule have long since been restored to the agitated 
province. 

The three last months have added little to our domestic history. The 
protracted absence of the Bishop of Calcutta, on a tour to his diocese, 
has been viewed with a feeling of regret, which is scarcely alleviated by 
the consideration, that, go where he may, peace and good will to all 
mankind are the guides to his footsteps, and charity and benevolence fol- 
low close upon them. That his Lordship’s tour will be productive of be- 
nefits to his widely' dispersed flock, none that know him will doubt. 
It is only to be regretted that his means of doing good are in the inverse 
ratio of Ids ability. 

A tour to his diocese ! How well docs this read? Will it not be sup- 
posed by credulous and unsuspecting ignorance — will it be doubted at 
Lambeth — that his Lordship’s pastoral visit is destined for numerous 
congregations, who have little more to learn than the fil^ application of 
his precepts, or the adoption of his example ? Will it be questioned that 
a clerical establishment, suited to the vast and important interests which 
belong more particularly to its superintendency, is gone forth to meet its 
resi)ected head — to w^elcome him to the sanctuaries of its worship — to 
point out to his attention the endowments which have been set apart by this 
munificent Government for tho support of the national faith— to hold up 
to him the remote but certain prospect of CbrivStianity triumphant, among 
the idolatrous nations which own our sway, whose moral and intellectual 
improvements the collected wisdom of the great council of the nation, 
(a circumlocutory but reverend form of speech understood to mean the 
^Eyority of “ life and fortune men ” in both houses,) has proclaimed to 
bie our duty ? Now, Sir, we shall beg to call the attention of the public in 
England, not to what might be expected in India, but what really exists 
; not to what the esccellent person above named may have vainly 

B bo^ed tour, but what he actually observed ; and 
: toTOntradict us, if we have misstated or distorted 

remarkable fact, and let it be proclaimed for ^he 
ion of certain well-disposed coteries, who congre- 
make discreet use of the teapot and the Bible, 
optimisme ” is content with things as they are ; 
(hat (V brJ^nch of the Society for the Stippression 
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tf Vice is actively employ^ in the City of Palaces, compelling the satraps 
tp put fig leaves on their casts of the Venus and the 'Gladiator, and that 
a n^at little white-washed parish churoh is to be found at each station, 
with comfortable pews lined with green baize for the Judge and the 

• Collector, a corresponding though less magnificent convenience for the 
Register and the assistant, a space railed off for the military, and other 
accommodations below for those, alas, who have terminated tlieir brief 
career above. There never was a greater error. The Bishop of Calcutta 
travelled from the capital of the British possessions in India to the 
Ultima Thule of its dominion, without finding a single place of public wor- 
ship built, supported, or endowed, by Government I 

It is in vain to say, that at the principal stations where there are 
European troops, the regiments are assembled, and prayers read to them, 
in some riding-school or barrack, which by sufferance of the commanding 
officer is appropriated to this purpose; we return to the fact, that there 
are but two small chapels between Calcutta and the Sutledge, and these 
were built by a subscription formed by the gentlemen resident at Benares 
and Dacca, unaided, as we believe, by the East India Company. 

We shall not follow his Imdship in his well-intentioned pilgrimage 
from Dan to Beershefia. Well might the pathetic apostrophe be applied, 
“ Verily to see the nakedness of the land ye are come and we blush 
that it is so. But where lies the fault ? Will it be said that individuals, 
who are here for the sole purpose of accumulating in most instances a 
very moderate independence, and flying as speedily as possible from liver 
complaints, and the still more insufferable vexations which jacks-in-office 
provide for them, can be expected to build churches? The idea is ridi- 
culous. If there were the means, the inclination is not in human nature ; 
and suppose even that the Lady Huntingdon of Hindoostan should rise 
up among us, and present us the pulpits, we should be glad to know how 
they are to be”filled. We happen to know, that out of an establishment 
of thirty clergymen for these vast provinces, fifteen only are at this period 

♦ in the active discharge of their duty. But were they all at their posts, 
“ what are tliey among so many ? ” 

We have been thus particular in our details, because we abominate 
hypocrisy, and the powers that be are well content to permit varieties 
of cant to go forth to the world uncontradicted as to their attention to 
those principles whose energy they are perfectly aware is liable to soms 


trifling deterioration from the possession and exercise of almost sovereign 
power, and occasional obstructions of the liver.‘ They well know that 
the magistrate’s court-room, and the collector’s treasury are not precisely 
the schools where virtue’s votaries are most wont to assemble “ pour se ‘ 
former i’esprit et le coeur.” But is any provision made to preserve for 
public use the religious principles which may have survived a* very long j 
voyage across the Atlantic, and (without scandal be it spoken) 
have been very carefully nursed in Writer^uildings^ and whic' ’ 
therefore by possibility be left behind in deTOate health at the Pf 
In good sooth, if, as we are told, “ we have the fee simple of the; 
methinks we might do a little more for the spiritual weal of tjbi 


1 Oh 8oit que la plupart des malheurs du monde out r^sUlt^ uaf '' 
dll souverain, A la Sainte Barthelemi Charles IX. 
fenfires du Louvre, II et« it horriblement 
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and the Bengal Civil Service, 


Observe the wretched, little settlements of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
of evety nation, save that one to whom unbounded dominion has been 
assigned in Asia.* Is there any one pf them unprovided with the neat 
though humble chapel; its modest spire ; the little turret where chimes 
the bell to sOmmon two pr three together, whose r^uests are' to be 
granted ? At Anjengo, Cochin, Goa, have the miserable remnant of 
nations once powerful as ourselves permitted the bouse of God to fall to 
the ground, though their own roofs are in ruins? We are accustom^ to 
be very loud in our abuse of the intolerance and bigotry of these nations ; 
but w^ should be glad to know which is most respectable— a sincere 
though mistaken zeal for the doctrines of Christianity, or the most utter 
contempt and indifference for them. 

There is not a more distinguished, a more honourable body of men in 
any country of the world, than the officers of the Bengal army. ^ No pub- 
lic functionaries in the employ of any European Government existing are 
more enlightened, more liberal, or more just, than the civil service ot the 
East India Company. Theg need not the spur or the flapper which 
Mr. Trant was pleased to inform the Court of Proprietors was in occa- 
sional requisition. But we shall take the liberty of remarking for his 
information, and that of the particular caste to which it is understood 
this gentleman belongs, that the worth and v»tue of the Bengal civil 
Service i« its own acquisition, and if a very small number have erred and 
strayed from the right way, let him assure himself that the fault is with 
those who have set up uo single, solitary beacon, to light them on their 


pain. 

Let him, then, and those who reallv wish well to the coiintiy, exert 
themselves to remove such a scandal from the history of our Indian esta- 
blishments. Let Sir John Malcolm, the “ ci-devant^ (someday soi- 
disant”) friend of the Anglo-Indians, solicit for at least, the bles- 
sings of religious instruction in the country wliich gave them birth. Tell 
him (and we challenge the saints and the sinners, ‘Mes Dieux^ et les 
Diables,” to contradict us,) tliat bis proteges cannot now legitimatize 
their pftspring, or give them a name ; because, in the first instance, they 
cannot pay the enormous lees levied on the necessary marriage-license 
by the Supreme Court ; because, if they bad the license, they cannot 
afford to send many hundred miles for a clergyman ; and, finally, be- 
cause the Government had the cruelty to interdict the solemnization of 
such ceremonies as were civil contracts betore their magistrates, because, 
forsooth, there is a nominal establishment ol thirty pious men to work in 
the vineyard. “ Truly the harvest is great, but the labourers are few. 

The magnificent measure of paying off the debts ot the civil service is 
just now under the consideration ot Government ; and we reserve our 
remarks for the final decision not yet passed on the question. In the 
^ mean time, you may assert, without hesitation, that the arrangement was 
^l^aerally unpopular with the service ; and so far trom its being con- 


uuuuuuitti - j r 

tidefed the act pf a penial Government, jealous of the good name ot 
liliinctionaries, it has oeen characterized, wherever it possible or 
m to express such an opinion', as a stock-jobbing transaction, in which 
Httnimenl proposed to take advantage of the necessities ot its servants, 
mliad atsix percent, that which they borrow at four. 

said, that the agents lend to the civil service at eight per 
service gwns, therefore, two by the measure; and a 
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cry has been raised, as usual, that the civilians are- in the hands of 
monied Natives ; and a regulation has been made to prevent their bor- 
rowing from |my Native resident within their districts. The whole enact- 
ment is a libel on the service ; and it marv^s, with the celebrated 
Oxenstiem, ‘‘quam parva sapientia regitur mundus,” as if it were possible 
to suppose, that if a judge, magistrate, or collector, could be depraved 
enough to forget the obligations of his oaUi, and allow a corrupt influence 
to govern his actions, he would have any respect for this precious legisla- 
tive provision for the conscientious discharge of his duty. But we shall 
examine it, as well as some other portions of the law of this lana, more 
particularly at our leisure. To return, at present, to the embarrassments 
which are said to have led to it : 

We assert, tliat nothing can be more unjust than the cry which has 
been raised against the opulent Natives, who occasionally advance 
money to the civil servants, and the housesjof agency in Calcutta ; as if 
such men as Messrs. Palmer, and Clarke, and Young, and Sutherland, 
and fifty others we could name, were positively encouraging the young 
men in their extravagance, to make ultimate profit by them. Really one 
would fancy that these gentlemen were to be found every afternoon at 
the comer of Tank-square, their purses in their nether integuments, 
ready to be offered to th? thoughtless adolescent, when, armed for con- 
quest and the Course, he emerges from the hallowed sactuary of Writers* 
Buildings, and, mounting his modest tilbury, is tempted by these exem- 
plary persons with, “ Sunt ([xmcurriciilo pulverem Olympicum collcgisse 
juvat.*' Alas ! here is another great error. For mere wanton extrava- 
gance, the houses of agency have no funds'; but their liberality may be 
inferred from the fact of their constantly allowing balances of thirty and 
forty thousand rupees to stand without collateral security in their books, 
at eight per cent., it is true ; but this is only two per cent, more than the 
Government debtor will have to pay ; as a life-insurance, at about two per 
cent., will accompany the loan. As Government will doubtless be its 
own insurers, its gains are as certain as Cocker can make them. 

But whether we consider the measure itself as a boon to the Service, as 
a bonus on extravagant expenditure, or a profitable investment of capital 
contemplated by Government, the mode in which the ungracious charity 
was offered has scarcely more politeness to recommend it, than the parish 
beadle exercises, when he has occasion to fill up a set of paupers with 
mendicity soup at the door of the village workhouse. Every circumstance 
of the pauper’s debt, the affairs of his family, his follies or his vices, his 
misfortunes or his faults, have been made the subject of unfeeling re- 
mark, or indelicate discussion. We have heard, that “ whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ; ” but the Civil Service will not forget, that the oath 
which preserves from ‘‘ pernicious publicity” the acts and deliberations of 
Council, should have sliielded it from such indecent and profitless ex- • 
posure, even if it were politic to treat the aristocracy of the country, thal | 
body of men whose cheerful and heartfelt exertions for the common wej|| 
no insult or disgust should, weaken or repress, like a set of default^! 
before a commission of bankruptcy. ^ 

Ye satraps, whose “ high-blown pride has sunk beneath tOU’v,|IM| 
study that Resolution of the right honourable the Governor-Geneni](^& 
Council, where your early follies, yoXir thoughtless extravagattcd^|||H 
youthful imprudencies, are declared to amount to a 
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high and responsible station ; go, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
the Regulation wherein the corrupt influence exerted over you is proclaimed 
in your courts ; go, estimate the difference between the agent’s frying^ 
pan and the Government fire; and when the sneering sarcasm of a 
secretary, casts in your teeth those incumbrances which you proclaimed, 
like a set of fools, and which they published, like something worse, when 
patronage has to trample on the well-earned ^;laima of half a century’s 
exile,—- Peace! Let no bootless murmur presume to remonstrate : learn 
to kiss the rod which chastises you, — you have bound it for yourselves. 

But you have one consolation left, and let it be found in the reflection, 
that there is a fortunate disposition in the Council-Room, to take the 
converse of the orders from the Court of Directors, which, it is under- 
stood, decrees a slender maintenance and low station as a punishment for 
debt ; whereas, throughout the Civil List, the highest, the most responsi- 
ble, and the most profitable aippointments, have universally attended the 
deepest incumbrances. Six weeks had not elapsed after the promulgation 
^^f the exemplary resolution of the Governor-General, which some “ mau- 
vais plaisant” has termed the vagi ant-act, when four or five paupers 
were named to the highest dignities of the country. We only whit a 
single contradiction, to illustrate our little sketch by putting figures on the 
canvass. — To be continued by ^ 

An Old Acquaintance. 


HYMN FOR THK BEAD.' 


They are not gone— whom Death’s dark shroud 
Hath curtained from our mortal eye — 

They are not gone. 

Down to their bed of rest they bowed : 

It was their portal to the sky, 

Tlieir pathway to the tlirone. 


They cannot die — whose being here 
Is by its worth immortal made — 
They cannot die ; 

Though the time-wasted sepulchre 
In wliich their vestiges are laid 
Crumbled in dust may lie. 




Tliey are not dead — ^whose ashes fill 
That melancholy house of clay— 

Tliey are not dead ; 

Th^ live in brighter glo^ still 

Than ever cheered their earthly way 

Full beaming round their head. 


■ ‘jFrom a recent and beautiful little Volume of Hymns, by Mr. Bowring, 
■ ' intended as a Sequel to his Matins and Vespers. 
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COMPARATIVE STATE OF DISCIPLINE IN SHIPS OF 
WAR AND EAST INDIAMEN. 

[We have received a comrauuicatioa in reply to the strictures of 
Defensor in our JunerNumber, on the letter of Admiral Page, inserted 
in that of the preceding month. Our Correspondent remarks, that “ as 
Admiral I^age gave his name to the letter he published, Defensor 
uiight have followed his example, or, at least, refrained from th« use of 
certain expressions under an anonymous signature.” Concurring in the 
justice of this observation, and desirous to act impartially between botli 
parties, we feel bound to allow Defensor’s opponent to be heard. But 
as his reply is in a very diffuse and acrimonious style, we deem it neces- 
sary both to curtail and soften it, to save our own space, and at the same 
time to avoid giving occasion to the same ccflfh plaint against his anonymous 
strictures which he brings against those ol Defensor. All illiberal 
jealousy between different branches of the national strength should, if 
possible, be buried in oblivion ; and it certainly reflects no credit on one 
British officer to throw in the teeth of others the insolent sarcasms of the 
common enemy of their country. With this brief expression of our regret 
that such a spirit of animosity should ever exist, we subjoin a portion of 
the letter, leaving out the most exceptionable passages.] 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — In your Number for June, I have read a letter entitled, a ^ De- 
fence of the East India Company’s Naval Service,’ signed Defensor. 

Defensor says : The letter of Admiral W. B. Page I read with 
mixed feelings of contempt and indignation.” The Admiral is certainly 
entitled to the commiseration of hi& brother officers for the loss he has 
sustained in this opinion of the master of a merchantman ; but I doubt if 
any reciprocal indignation will be excited in the breast of the Admiral. 
He will smile at the enraged skipper, and wonder what became of his 
indignation, when, if he has sailed long on board an Indiaman, he must 
Iiavebeen daily excited by the insubordination and absurdity of the lu- 
dicrous attempts to reconcile the economy of a floating hotel with the 
dignity of a British mau-of war! 

Defensor again asserts: ‘^The discipline on board Indiamen is 
sufficient for all purposes of safety and comfort.” If Defensor really un- 
derstood the strict import of the word “ discipline,” he would hardly have 
hazarded such assertion. If military regulation and order is implied by 
the word discipline as regards a ship, an East Indiaman is almost devoid 
of it, from the very nature of the service, and the duti^^s those on board 
have to perform. For, Sir, how is the service constituted and governed ? , 
If I am not misinformed, an owner nominates his own cominapderj 
who is approved of and sworn in by the East India Company. Th% 

IS the servant of both, and has to reconcile the performance of bis dw'Sj^' 
two masters, whose interests are opposed. 'I’hen comes a third 
which is his own, he being a trader on his own account ; and the gl^^ 
unmercifully stuffed with cargo and privilege tonnage, until 8he,jn,irtiL 
instances, is scarcely sea- worthy. In support of such remarks/Pi^HI 
ask Defensor, whether it has not frequently happened, 
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their cargo has been ordered out in consequence of the surveying officer 
pronouncing them too deep ? 

J^t me again ask Defkksok, if he has not seen the cuddy and 
steerage stuffed with cotton, in the ships bound from Bombay to China 
in war-time, when it was pretended such ships wore discipline and pre- 
pared for self-defence’, having, probably, but^a motley crew of 140 men 
to manage forty guns, with sometimes beef and water stowed between 
the guns. If the decks, instead of being so lumbered, were clear, 140 
men <^of the wretched description they carry would be hardly able to 
work them well ; and when it is remembered that nearly one-third qf 
that number may be taken off for guinea-pigs, joiners, bakers, butphers, 
poulterers, tailors, waiters, and musicians, which form the motley group** 
•so essential to the establishment of a floating hotel, to talk of fighting 
them is really laughable. But as they are large sightly ships, painted to 
resemble sixty-fours, their ^appearance has often done for them what their 
guns and pretended discipline never would have effected. Indeed the 
guns render them, in many instances, more liable to harm than otherwise, 
as no naval in.in can believe an Indiaman adapted for sustaining a battle, 
even if sulUcient men were put on hoard. Suppose only one solitary shot 
struck them between wind and water, with the wings stuffed with cargo, 
liow' is it to be plugged, and what must not be the cousequence ? It is 
really a waste of words to argue on such a subject ; but it U not presuming 
too much to say, that the loss of many of them may be attributed to the 
absurdity of cramming them with guns which they cannot use, and 
affecting a discipline which produces disgust and dissatisfaction, instead 
of comfort and harmony. 

To effect military discipline, it would be requisite, in reason and jus- 
tice, to alter the nature of the service altogether, and to render them any 
thing but what they really are intended for. Discipline, to have a good 
effect, should apply to the officers as well as the crew j and it is unjust 
and impolitic to confer power when the very nature of the service imposes 
no sufficient restraint on those who are to exercise it. A reference to 
many of the causes that have been tried in the courts of law, will tuliy 
illustrate the nature and practice of the discipline onboard an Indiaman, 
and how exempt the commanders and officers are from the chance ot 
punishment by that august body, the Court ot Directors. It w'ould be 
fair to ask, if the Court has ever, in one solitary instance, either thought 
of or afforded redress to any individual, in support of that discipline 
which is pretended to prevail? 

One word more on the subject of guns on board an Indiaman. I re- 
collect that, when four Indiamen were lost at once off the Cape, in a 
large fleet bound from Bengal to England, it was ingeniously attributed, 
at the East India House, to the loss of men pressed out of them by the 
men-of-war in India. That will hardly be admitted to be the cause ot 
their loss, when it is recollected that, supj)osing even every man ot their 
European crew had been taken, they still bad the same means of obtain- 
^ijrig foreign seamen and Lascars as the country sbit^ ; and as there were 
■ fipiany country ships in company, not one of which loundered, it becomes 
^^mning evidence of their being either safer for want of guns, or better 
f&iwiaged than the ships whose pretensions are espoused by Defensor. 

Devonshire’s ” loss in the river Hoogly, when at anchor taking in 
attributed to the guns solely. She was moored in Saugor 
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roads, and an ordinary north-wester took her on the broadside. Her 
W’arlike ports were open, and before her wcll-disciplined crew could 
bar them in, she tilled, and sunk at her anchors. Now do not let us be 
told that such squalls come on suddenly ; they give hours of warning 
before they approach, as may be seen by a reference to the India 
Directory. ^ 

In the mere skirmish of Admiral Linois with the homeward-bound 
China fleet, they were indebted entirely to their appearance, aided by a 
report the French had received a few days before from a Portuguese, 
that as there was no convoy with thein, six of them w'ere armed and 
equipped as sixty-fours ; and he, therefore, avoided an action, and merely 
exchanged a few shot. 

The capture of the “ Kent,” carrying near forty guns, and having 300 
troops'on board, in addition to her crew, by the French privateer, Con- 
fiance,” of sixteen guns, conveys a good idea of the discipline and value of 
of an East Indiaman as a ship of war; while the loss of the “ Triton,” of 
the same force, and nearly of the same place, which was taken by a 
pilot-schooner, manned with only twenty Frenchmen, is too painful to 
be recorded in our naval history, unless it be to show the folly of such 
equipment. 

If the obedience of the commanders and officers to the regulations and 
orders of their superiors, or of the ship convoying and affording them 
protection, can be understood as in any way a proof of good discipline, 
why, then, I only ask, how happened it that Mr. Milliken Craig, who 
sinned in almost every shape in every voyage, continued to command so 
long as he pleased, one of those well-disciplined ships? as if the ridicu- 
lous penalties affected to be inflicted by the Court of Directors, could be 
intended to produce discipline, or to discojirage it in every grade of such 
service. I could quote hundreds of instances in support of my assertion, 
but it is unnecessary : they are known to all the maritime world ; and the 
vain pretensions of Di:fensou will only excite the regret of his friends. 

My notions of discipline are indeed so wide of Defensor’s, that it 
would be more agreeable to me, but probably as little flattering to him, 
if he were to ask what the masters of French, American, and other mer- 
chant ships, say of our Indiamen; and I beg to remind liim, that when 
Surcouff was congratulated on the capture of the Kent Indiaman, by the 
Confiance of sixteen guns, he observed : “ 1 claim no merit or prai.se for 
such achievement, as I conceive it is only requisite for a French officer 
to reach the deck of an Indiaman to ensure success.” 

A Naval Officfr. 

June 18, 1825. 


FROM THE ARABIC OF TOGRAI. 

TiioU sleepst while the eyes of the planets are watching, 
Regardless of love and of me. 

I sleep ; but my dreams, at thy lineaments catching, \ 
I^resent me with nothing but thee. 

Tliou art changed, while the colour of night changes not, 
Like the fading allurements of day. 

1 am changed ; for all beauty to me seems a blot, 

While the joy of my heart is away. 
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ON THE TRADE OF THE BUGIS, IN THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

The more civilized portion of the inhabitants of Celebes, in the 
Eastern Archipelago, raise corn, and fabricate cotton cloths, in which 
they clothe themselves ; while the uncivilized portion of the same people 
feed on roots, and wander naked through the forests of the islands. They 
consist, together, of four or five distinct tribes, speaking as many diiferent 
languages. These are the Bugis, the Blacassar, Mandar, Kaili, and 
Menado : of these, by far the most considerable, in point of numbers and 
improvement, are the Bugis, who are themselves again subdivided into 
many nations, united, however, by the common ties of similar language 
and similar institutions. Among the Bugis nations, there is but one tribe 
distinguished for maritime enterprise and commercial spirit,— the W^‘o, 
or more correctly, Tuwajo people. When, therefore, the trade of the 
Bugis is spoken of, it is, with very few exceptions, to be understood as 
meaning the trade of this people only. 

The original country of Wajo is nearly in the centre of Celebes, on the 
northern banks of an extensive fresh-water lake, about twenty-four miles 
in breadth. The outlet from this lake is a river, which falls into the bay 
of Boni, and^ which is navigable for boats of twenty tons burthen. Such 
is the original country of this remarkable race, where they live under a 
true federal aristocracy, the inferior chiefs being elected from particular 
families in which their dignities are hereditary, and the chief of the 
whole union being chosen by the rest, and holding his office rhrm^ good 
behaviour. The people of Wajo pay neither land-tax nor any other 
species of contribution, being exempt even from imposts on trade of any 
sort or description. The inferior chiefs support themselves from their 
own domains, and other private revenue; and the Arumatua, or president 
of the union, alone obtains three days’ personal services in the year, one 
in ploughing-time, one in seed-time, and one in the time of harvest. The 
Wajo men are perfectly free to go abroad and return at pleasure. It is 
the pride of a freeman of Wajo, that “ no chief or prince can shut the 
gates of the country against him and they often dwell with satisfaction 
u^n this advantage, repeating the expression. The other governments 
of Celebes are more arbitrary, and far less favourable to industry. Under 
them a ly the of the gross produce of the land is paid to the sovereign as a 
tax. Corveh are frequent, military services oppressive, and no subject 
can quit the country without the will of the government, in itself a for- , 
mid able instrument both of oppression and taxation. 

The advantages of the free form of government now described, not- 
withstanding the turbulence and anarchy to which it is occasionally 
liable, are the true sources of the industry and enterprise of the Wajos. 
Actuated by these, this tribe has colonized in almost every maritime 
^untry of the Archipelago, where they preserve their original manners 
^d habits, while their commercial voyages extend from Manilla to 
l^heen, and from Siam to New Guinea; it being observed, that the 
ijp||r0at country is by no means that which now carries on the most ex- 
foreign trade. It is singular, that this people should be the sole 
of the Archipelago, all the other tribes confining them- 
voyages. When, for example, we hear that the 
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islands of Bali and Lombok, Macassar, Mandar, and Kaili, in Celebes, 
Gresik in Java, Pasir and Cuti in Borneo, and similar places, carry on a 
trade with the new settlement of Singapore, this always means the trade 
of the Bugis of Wajo ; for we here never see a trading native of Bali or 
Lombok, nor of the greater number of the other places, although their 
commodities be brought to. us in abundance, and ours be conveyed to 
them in return. 

The following is the most correct list which we have been able to ob- 
tain, of the number of the Wajo prahus, or vessels, carrying on foreign 
trade ; and the statement will convey to the reader a general view of 
the extent and importance of each particular branch enumerated : 

Sumbawa, 40 ; East Coast of Borneo, 6G ; West Coast of ditto, 20 ; 
Original Country of the Wajos, 50 *, Mandar, in Celebes, 200 ; Kaili, in 
ditto, 100; Macassar, 100; Boniratti, a small island between Celebes 
and Sumbawa, 50; Pari Pari, in Celebes, 10; Bali and Lombok, 50; 
Java, 50 ; Flores, 50 : making a total of 786 prahus. 

Those which visited Singapore alone, last year, amounted to ninety ; 
and, in the present year, they have not been short of 120, although the 
war of Celebes has kept away nearly all the vessels of Wajo Proper, of 
Pari Pari, and Boniratti. Their burthen is commonly from tw^enty to 
sixty tons, and the average value of their cargoes cannot well be esti- 
mated at less than 4000 dollars each. A few rich ones, chiefly carrying 
birds’ nests and tortoise-shell, have imporied cargoes into .Singapore, 
valued at 30,000 dollars. These cargoes vary according to the countries 
from wdiich the Bugis sail ; but the details are too extensive to find room 
in a short essay of this nature. The following brief recital, how'ever, will 
convey some general notions in regard to them : 

The traders of Wajo Proper chiefly export cotton cloths, manufactured 
by the women of their own country. The traders of Bali, Lombok, and 
Java, export cotton fabrics, tbe manufactures of those countries, with 
rice and oil. The traders of Mandar export oil, rice, and, within the 
last year, some coffee. Those of Kaili export a great deal of gohl ; those 
of Macassar, cloths, tortoise-shell, and sea-slug. The traders of the east 
coast of Borneo deal in esculent birds’-wests and tortoise-shell ; and those 
of Flores in the same commodities. 


The communication between the eastern and western portions of the 
Archipelago, through means of the Bugis, is still imperfect, owing to the 
existence of the spice-monopoly. When this is abandoned, (a consum- 
mation which the tone and character of the notes exchanged between the 
Dutch and the English plenipotentiaries, and the experience of its ab- 
' surdity and utter incompatibility with eveiy principle of good or just 
government, which the recent visit of the Governor-General will have 


afforded, gives reasonable ground to hope must immediately follow,), 
then the commerce in spices will necessarily become, of all others, the 
most important branch of the Bugis trade. In the meanwhile, it brings 
to us small quantities of cloves and nutmegs, with birds pf paradise, and'' 
other curious objects, from the distant islands of Ceram, the Aroos, 

New Guinea. We may here remark, that the Bugis are only carrie^^ 
and general merchants, and have very little share in the collection M 
preparations of tjie articles which compose their cargoes. Spices, 
birds of paradise, for example, are supplied to them by 
Ceram and New Guinea ; and sea-slug, tortoise-sbe0| 
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by a singular amphibious race called Bajao, who live a wandering life in 
their lioats, without any other home or habitation, devoting their existence 
to fishing. 

The commodities which the Bugis carry away from the European set- 
tlements, may be shortly enumerated : they consist of opium, gunpowder, 
fire-arms, iron, coarse Bengal cotton goods, Europe chintzes, and some 
broad-cloths, raw silk, Chinese pottery, Siamese and Chinese culinary 
utensils, and Javanese tobacco. 

In the details which we have now furnished, we have taken no notice 
of the intercourse between Celebes and the Gulf of Carpentario, in New 
Holland, because this, in truth, is no Bugis trade at all, being conducted 
by the Chinese, who employ the boats and mariners of the Dutch settle- 
ment of Macassar (not Bugis), to which place alone the trade is confined. 
This branch of industry is, in fact, a fishery, and not a regular branch of 
commerce, the sole object of it being to supply the Chinese market. It 
is, in a word, an insulated traflSc, at present utterly unconnected with 
the spirited enterprises of the Bugis merchants. 

When we consider, that the voyage from Celebes to the Gulf of Car- 
pentario is more distant and dangerous than that to the furthest extremity 
of the Indian Archipelago; that the Gulf of Carpentario itself is within 
the latitudes of hurricanes and tornados ; and that neither the soil nor 
climate of the neighbouring portion of New Holland are reported to be 
favourable, or can be fitted for the European constitution ; — we must 
doubt the sagacity and intelligence of those who have recommended to 
his Majesty’s Ministers the establishment of a British colony, having for 
its principal object the formation of an emporium, to attract a large share 
of the general commerce of the Indian Archipelago. In such a situation, 
where, we should ask, (should the Bugis be persuaded to resort to such a 
settlement,) are they to obtain the assorted cargoes, which at present 
attract them to the western ports of the Archipelago ? And where, in re- 
turn, are Englishmen to obtain those assorted articles, which are indis- 
pensably requisite to constitute a cargo for Europe, and which the whole 
commerce of the Bugis, put together, even w'ere it centered at this spot, 
would not supply ? For they deal 01% in costly articles occupying trifling 
room ; and the great staples of colonial produce, which make up the bulk 
of a homeward cargo, and which alone would make the trade important, 
would be altogether wanting.— iSm^fapore. 


alas! that morning, seen so bright. 


Alas I that morning, seen so bright, 
Gleaming in all its vest of light, 
Should ever fly, 

And leave the sky. 

To vanish into gloomy night. 


Tis thus the morn of life, which glows 
In splendid tints that mock the rose, 
Sees sorrow blight 
Its hours of light, 
mruinight darkness shade its close I 


e 

L.* L. 
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ST/MMAKY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

BENfiAL. 

Our intelligence from the Eastern world is greatly increasing in inte- 
rest, as the Burmese war is evidently drawing to a crisis. The plot 
thickens on all sides: for twelve months the Indian Government has 
been mustering its forces, and precipitating them upon its opponent of 
the “ goldwi foot." The war is now raging in the heart of his territories ; 
and the season is arrived when we look with eagerness for the event, — 
whether he will be terrified into instant submission, or resolutely hold 
out, and expose our troops to the hardships of a third campaign. The 
Burmese may be encouraged to adopt the latter alternative, by the near 
approach of the rains, when they well know the hostile operations of their 
invaders must be suspended. The present prospects of the war, as col- 
lected from official despatches and other public documents, will be given 
under the proper heads; but we shall here introduce, as more interesting 
to those who wish for correct information respecting the real state of 
affairs in India, the substance of various private letters lately received. 

Among other things, they advert to the departure from that country of 
Mr. John Adam, who has since paid the debt of nature, on the voyage 
homewards. We shall therefore abstain, at present, from any remarks 
whatever on the public conduct of that gentleman, having, indeed, no- 
thing to add or alter in the opinions already expressed. On public 
grounds, none can wish more sincerely than we do that his life had been 
longer protraoted ; but as it has happened otherwise, the same rigid jus- 
tice is due to his memory as to his living character. Accidental circum- 
stances have assopiated his name with the great questions which involve 
the happinew or misery of many millions of British subjects, whose inte- 
rests are far more important in our eyes than the fate of any individual, 
however elevated by rank or fortune.^ The remarks of our Indian corre- 
spondents are, therefore, laid before our readers with that strict impar- 
tiality due to all men at all times. One observes: — 

Mr. John Adam is gone home in the Albion, but without receiving 
any of those parting honours which Mr. Fergusson said, in the Town- 
Hall, in August 1823, ought to be reserved to crown the close of his 
career. A vote of a service of plate was expressly postponed on that 
ground ; and now that he has retired from the country, these gentlemen 
will not give him a final testimony of their approbation by way of viati- 
cum, and tx) grace his return to his native land. Some of his friends did 
meet at the house of Mr. Larkins, and resolved, for reasons which thej^^^ 
scarcely ventured to express but by vague hints, (as, that the day w# 
gone by;" that “ it would not look well towards Lord Amherst,” &c.) 
it was not expedient to require the sheriff to summon a meeting of the 
tish inhabitants of Calcutta, in the Town-Hall, to take into considen^K 
a farewell address to be presented to the honourable John AdanK itiM; 
who,' some eighteen months ago, had been Governor-Genera} 

Mr. Cbinnery, the artist, has made very little 
picture which was voted to Mr. Adam, or the 
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to Lord Hastings ; and considering the slow rate at which he proceeds 
with such works, I really think he should begin during the first months 
of the Governor’s administration, instead of during the last. No time 
should be lost in seizing Lord Amherst’s likeness, for there is no saying 
how soon it ma^ please heaven ‘ to release us from him.’ Various back- 
grounds might be imagined for such a picture* arid every month will 
supply materials for more. What need 1 say of the dinner given by the 
merchants of Calcutta to Sir Francis Macnaghten? — What but tliat it 
was equally" honourable to those Avho gave, and to him who received ? 
But I leave them to your mercy, and hope you will not spare them. 
They are a set of men who have nevk r yet shown an atom of public 
spirit. Sir Francis, however, deserves credit for his ‘ Considerations on 
Hindoo Law’ : it is the only book that gives a full and correct view of the 
law ; but the Preface is obnoxious to severe criticism, both in matter and 
manner, doctrine and style.” 

From another hand we have the following picture of the feelings and 
opinions of Calcutta society, as to the men and things acting and trans- 
acting around them : — We are all as amiable, quiet, and orderly, and 
consequently as stupid, as any set of animals can be, that are as we are. 
If it were not for the Burman war, I do not know what people would get 
to talk about. And as for our poor editors, and our ‘ well-regulated’ Indian 
Papers, they ought, I am sure, to bless Mr. Chew’s memory, who ori- 
ginated so prolilic a theme f(»r them. Another great benefactor of their 
brains is a certain Dr, Paterson, who gives lectures on phrenology once 
a fortnight at the Asiatic Society’s Rooms. 'I'he said lectures cause 
mighty controversies among the editors, and afford matter of discussion 
not easily to be exhausted. It is a harmless way of occupying people’s 
thoughts, as it helps to prevent them from turning, as they ought to do, 
on Governors and such high people. As for politics, every one seems to 
think it the wisest policy to live quietly, and let things take their chance. 
I’hat all can ordo approve of this state of affairs, I do not mean to say. 
There are many who uould wish it far otherwise. Our excellent friend, 
Mr. Adam, is leaving us. A vain attempt was made to get up a dinner 
for him ; but it would not do. 1 know of several who refused to have 
any concern with it; but Sir F. Macnaghten, you will see, went off with 
great eclat, although there w^ere, of course, some who could not so-soon 
forget the registering of certain Regulations. Our present Governor- 
General is apparently a most inoffensive sort of man — quite as harmless 
as the white horse he rides on ; but the contempt in which he is held by 
all English and Natives, is really almost incredible. Except a few inti- 
mate friends of his own,'I verily think I do not exaggerate when I say 
there is not a living soul in Calcutta who does not feel lor him the greatest 
pity and commiseration. — Poor creature ! there is, I believe, nothing about 
him to dislike ; and in his owm house he is, I am told, very agreeable and 
pleasant.” 

He is, indeed, to be pitied ; and the blame rests not with him, but 
with those who converted a pleasant,” mild,” and “ amiable” Lord 
of the Bedchamber into an odious Governor- General. But they see 
now,' if they were ignorant of it before, that a mind may be well stocked 
Wlth^private virtues, yet be too weak a soil for any public ones to flourish 
ihV^mt^hM^ding'the total suppression of public opinion, and the in- 
Vol, 7. L 
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terdict passed to prevent, if possible, the Jndian community from even 
thinking on public affairs, the conduct of Government is regarded with a 
general feeling of disgust, which is the more intense because persons are 
obliged to confine it within their own breasts, If they were allowed to 
discuss public affairs, they would have a pleasure and a pride in discri- 
minating what was praiseworthy from what might be censurable : at 
present all is condemned in the mass. Another Correspondent observes : — 

“ There is not a person, who has anything to do with the administra- 
tion, (in whicli I include Sir Edward Eaget,) who would not be almost 
universally condemned, if the public voice could be heard. I pity Sir 
Edward from my heart ; for I know he means and strives to do well. 
But he is surrounded by such a set of pitiful animals, that it makes one s 
blood Ijoil to think the interests of the army should be in the hands of 
sucli a set of selfish, low-minded, interested wretches. Scarce one of 
them has a single pure or generous thought for the army’s weal. They 
think of themselves alone ; the gratification of their own avarice and 
malice ; the promotion of their friends, and the depression of their ene- 
mies. It is truly lamentable that Sir Edward (who is really a noble- 
minded, honest, and independent man) should be obliged to rely on the 
advice of such creatures. It is equally ruinous to his reputation and to 
the Indian army. Fiom this class, however, I must except Sir Stamford 
^VhittiIlgham and Col. Stevenson, w'ho do, 1 l)elieve, act honestly. The 
former, from being on the staff of the King’s army, cannot, however, do 
all the good be would, since he cannot interfere in many things which 
he sees with regret. The latter, from various causes — his dislike to 
business, and his plain modest character—has not that weight which his 
integrity and judgment entitle him to have. He does, however, more 
good in a quiet wmy than most people are aw'are of.” 

We now turn to another communication, which takes a more profound 
view of Indian politics, and unfolds some new circumstances worthy of 
attention “ Every letter (says the writer) that has been written from 
India during the last twelve months must have described, in stronger and 
stronger language, tlie entire unanimity which prevails among all ranks 
of people, as to the utter unfitness of l.ord Amherst to be Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, and their increasing impatience for the arrival of Lord 
William Bentinck, or some other competent successor, Thesccowc? cam- 
])aign against the Burmese is closing, and now it appears there must be a 
thirds after subjecting the troops to the sickliness of a second rainy sea- 
.son, which it is supposed will overtake General Morrison at Arracan, and 
Sir A. Campbell at Prome. The attempt to advance from Sylhet to 
Munnipore is abandoned by General Slmldham’s division as impractica- 
ble. There is not a Cockney in London at this moment more ignorant of 
our soutb-easteni frontier than the Bengal Government was wlien it de- 
clared war, with all solemnity, against the Burmese. Supposing- the 
war at last victoriously terminated, it is a question, whether we ought* to 
abstain fjx)'U making any addition to our territory, or to include the wlwle 
province of Arracan within our future frontier. The decision will pro- 
bably be in favour of the latter a’ternative, on account of the mountain- 
ous barrier which runs parallel to the coast, and of the convenient har- 
bours it affords. The inhabitants are friendly, and would make good 
soldiers in climates hostile to the constitution of ow up-eouatry jiepoyi* 
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In the n>ean time, it is certain that no disturbance could occur in 
the upper povincea, without causing the greatest alarm and uneasiness. 
Sir John Malcolm has truly said, that our en)pire in the East is ‘ not 
secure for a day except under the management of an able and firm 
ruler.’ What then must it be under th§ present? But, in truth, it 
never can enjoy true safety under the ablest chief whom England 
could send, until we withdraw the restrictions on Colonization, which 
have been continued, with a degree of perverseness amounting to infatua- 
tion, long after men’s eyes have been opened to their danger and folly. 

In a private letter, under date of April 4th, it is stated, that The whole 
army has been extremely disgusted by a late General Order of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, requiring commanding officers of divisions and 
heads of departments, to send annually to the Secretary of Government in 
the Military Department, or to the Adjutant-General, as the case may be, 
a confidential report on the qualifications of all the staff officers employed 
under them. The reports received by the Adjutant-General are to be trans- 
ferred to the office of the Military Secretary to Government, who is more- 
over to submit what observations occur to him on the mode of transacting 
business with the different departments which directly communicate with 
his office. It is obvious that this order strikes directly at the dignity and 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief, and gives to the Military Secretary 
to Government a degree of power, which (howeyer much he may already 
possess it in substance,) is irreconcileable with all ideas of constitutional 
form and decency. I say nothing (adds the writer) of the innumerable 
practical absurdities to which it must necessarily give occasion. It is 
said that the Coinmander-in-Chief did not see its true import and ten- 
dency till after he had consented to its promulgation. How it will be 
got rid of, (for no degree of modification will render it useful, judicious, 
and tolerable,) remains to be seen.” 

In a former Number wo noticed the formation of an Apprenticing So- 
ciety at Calcutta, and intimated our opinion that it was a scheme to 
provide occupati<*n for those whom certain pious members of the Bengal 
Government wish to make Christians, while they at the same time sup- 
port a system of policy which renders it extremely difficult for the Con- 
verts to obtain the means of subsistence. A writer on the spot pronounces 
the Apprenticing Society to be “ a vain attempt to war with the laws of 
nature, by forcing a demand for labour which cannot exist under the 
present restrictive system which so elfectually stunts the growth of India. 
The most experienced persons in the country think it a premature at- 
tempt; that is, they think it can do no good without Colonization, but 
with Colonization it would be useless.” 

A tract has been published in Calcutta relative to the object of the 
Apprenticing Society lately formed there for improving the condition of 
Indo*Britons ; in wliich the author quotes a letter from the Marquis of 
Hastings, showing the benevolent desire of that nobleman to forward this 
praiseworthy attemj)t Ills Lordship adverts to the proposal of sending 
a number of the youths to be bred up with respectable tradesmen in 
England, and expresses himself as follows to the author; — 

Your judicious and benevolent exposition of a plan for improving 
the i^ondHion of ludo- Britons has -been perused by me with peculiar 
If U W not inconvenient to you, I should be happy to con- 
L2 
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verse witli you on the subject, because I happen be so circumstanced, 
as that I may possibly have the means ot practically iorwarding your pro- 
ject. The Tower Hamlets, though not within the limits of the city, 
form a considerable part of the metropolis. You may judge their extent 
and population, by my mentioning that they furnish two regiments of 
militia. As Lord Lieufenant of the district, I nominate all the magis- 
trates ; so that I could put under their special protection any of the lads 
sent from this country to be instructed in trades. This would secure the 
apprentices from ill treatment, and insure for them a readyOreturn to In- 
dia when they desired it. As part of my dominion is separated from the 
city by only an almost imaginary line, the opportunities of being well in- 
structed in different branches of business would be as good as could be 
found any where ; and I suppose no entrance fee would be expected, 
since the apprenticeship does not lead to the freedom of the city.” 

Although India is not provided with hosts of projectors, like the parent 
state, it is not altogether destitute of this ingenious race of men, who la- 
bour so indefatigably to devise methods for ridding people of their super- 
duous cash. An anonymous writer, in the Bengal newspapers, has i)ub- 
lished a scheme for a joint-stock ccmpaiiy, to which the whole Service, 
civil and military, is invited to subscribe, in shares of 1000 rupees, a 
capital stock of one crore and forty lacs. I'he main olject of the com- 
pany is to be, to provide, the means of remitting money to England at a 
more favourable rate of exchange than one sliilling and tenpence for the 
rupee. But there is nothing too great or too little for it to undertake. 
For details, we must refer to the pamphlet of the great ])rojcctor himself, 
wliich has not yet reached us. — “Judging from inteinal evidence, (a 
Correspondent observes,) the great unknown can be no other than Bush 
Trotter, as no other person could write so much nonsense of that particu- 
lar quality.” 

It is stated, that the old territory of Bengal, occupying the space of 
162,000 square miles, contained in 1820, 39,679,000 souls; thus ex- 
hibiting a denser population than any equal proportion of the globe, 
China not excepted. 

The Scotsman in the East mentions some curious facts, with appro- 
priate remarks thereon, which have been quoted by another Indian Edi- 
tor for such of his readers as delight in “three-years-old conversions, and 
bread-and-butter-sacrificing saints” : — 

“ One of the speakers at the Meeting of Ladies, held at the Old 
Church Room, (Calcutta,) on the evening of the 28th of January, ap- 
peared to dwell with considerable complacency on anecdotes of a little 
girl sitting under a tree and reading a little catechism — a little Native 
girl teaching a grey-headed Brahmin to spell in his old age— a little Na- 
tive girl of three years old overheard in a lane of Calcutta repeating to 
herself portions of Watts’s Catechism — and last, but not least, a little boy 
making an agreement with his mamma to receive eight annas monthly, in 
lieu of eating butter to his bread, to contribute to the fund for female 
education ! Anecdotes like these (says the Scotsman) may be tolerated 
in the nursery, but surely stories of little thrce-years-old saints, and 
exemplary little boys Avho abstain from bread and butter, should be 
spared to meetings composed of persons superior in years, and 
pose in understanding, to mere children.” - 
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Certain military movements had taken place in the upper provinces, in 
consequence of disturbances at Bhurtpore, occasioned by tlie death of the 
reigning prince. This was Rajah Bidder Singh, son of Runjeet Singh, who 
died suddenly at Goberdun on the 28tli of February last, leaving his heir, 
a child of seven years old, under a regency. The boy had been recognised 
as rightful successor only a few days before' by Sir David Ochterlony, on 
the part of the British Government. Theold Ranee, however, wished to have 
the sole management of the country; and an uncle, on the other hand, 
determined .to assume the authority of sole Regent. VVith this view', hav- 
ing gained over three battalions to his cause, he. placed picquets and 
sentinels throughout the town, attacked the fort, blew tlie gates open, 
entered, and seated himself on the throne, — after murdering one of his 
relatives, who w^as cut dowm at the very foot of it. He professed, how- 
ever, that he had acted on purely disinterested motives, and had no in- 
tention of usurping the sovereignty, but merely intended to act as guar- 
dian of the child, under whose name business should be carried on. On 
tlie 21st of March, the 62d regiment of Native Infantry received orders 
to ])roceed from Barra to Muttra, towards which field batteries w'ere to 
proceed on the 24th ; and troops w'erc concentrating thither, from all 
sides, to support Sir David Oi'hterlony in effecting an adjustment. The 
strength of the place is w'ell known, as it is not yet forgotten that, only 
about twenty years ago, it baflled all the efforts of the British army under 
General liake. 1 ts present possessor, however, seems more desirous of 
attaining his end by fair means, he having sent several busliclsof sweet- 
meats as a douceur to Sir D. Ochterlony. 

It is the usual policy of states at w'ar to represent their enemies as mon- 
sters of perfidy and cruelty. But notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the contrary, the following circumstance show's that a man’s head may 
•remain safe on his shoulders oven in the Burmese capital. A letter, 
dated Bauleah, 26lh of March 1825, has been received by Mr. G. Gou- 
ger, of Stamford, Lincolnshire, announcing the safety of that gentle- 
man s son, who had been carried off a prisoner by the Burmese, after the 
capture of Rangoon. 'I'he following is an extract from the letter : — 

“ I hasten to communicate the glad tidings of the confirmation of the 
hopes held out in my letter of the 4th of September. I.etters received by 
the Eliza state that your son, Mr. Gouger, who was the only remaining 
prisoner in the powder of the Burmese at the time of the capture of Ran- 
goon, is still in existence. The proclamation of the Burmese Govern- 
ment, prohibiting violence or ill-usage to any European that may fall into 
their hands, is a sufiTicient assurance of his .safety, and ultimate release, of 
which no doubt is now^ entertained.” It is believed that Mr. Gouger, 
jun., is the only European at Amerapoora, with the exception of Mr. 
Rogers, who has been attached to the Burmese (h)urt, and resident there, 
nearly twenty-nine years. The residence of Mr. Rogers at the Burmese 
capital is a most fortunate circumstance for Mr. Gouger, who hajipened 
to be not only personally known to Mr. Rogers, but on terms of intimacy 
with that gentleman. 

The following, which is part of an order issued by the Burmese Ge- 
Beralissimo, Bundoolah, to all the Burman Chiefs, gives a more favourable 
;dea pf the humanity of their mode of warfare than has been hitherto cn- 
tertftmpd ; 7 — As for the foreigners who, during the present war, may 
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have been taken or put to death, or ill-treated, that is now irrevocable; 
but now should any of them fall into our hands, take care that they are 
not killed or maltreated in any way.” As this was found among the 
papers accidentally captured from the enemy, more reliance may be 
placed on its sincerity and good faith than is due to the flaming procla* 
mations, breathing only ‘peace and mercy, issued by those who arc wan- 
tonly and unnecessarily exposing an innocent people to all the horrors of 
war. 

RANGOON FORCE. 

In our last, we left Sir Archibald Campbell advancing in full force 
against the enemy, with a proclamation threatening to over-run their 
whole empire, telling them he had already dispersed their most powerful 
armies like chaff before the wind. It is to be hoped, for the sake of the 
lives intrusted to his charge, that his deeds will not be so rash and extra- 
vagant as his words, of Which there are not wanting some grounds lor 
apprehension. But before we detail the recent transactions, we may 
notice the extraordinary piece of intelligence received by the way of Sin- 
gapore, published in the early ]>art of last month. It purported to be the 
substance of despatches from the Siamese Government to the Resident of 
that settlement, and the channel through which it had come w'as de- 
scribed w’ith w'onderful precision, so that no doubt of its entire accuracy 
might remain. The first item of news in this despatch was, “ the com- 
plete subjugation of the Burman empire by the British forces, and the 
capture of the golden-footed Monarch with his capital ” ! There was ak) 
a story about “ a massacre” having taken place in one of the most consider- 
able of the .Burmese towms which had submitted to our arms. The 
Commander of the forces having received the submission of the inhabi- 
tants, and left a garrison in the place, the main body of the army, it is 
said, W'ere hardly out of sight, when the treacherous Burmans rose upon 
the soldiers, and put them all hors de combat. On hearing of this 
bloody catastrophe, the General returned, and “ put every soul of that 
town’s people to the sword ” ! This signal vengeance, as might be ex- 
pected, struck such terror into tlie rest of the nation, that the whole em- 
pire instantly submitted, and was in occupation of the British troops. As 
this report reached Bangkok, the chief sea-port of Siam, it is said, about 
the 20th of March, all this must, therefore, have been accomplished in 
the course of two or three weeks ! The army which took possession of a 
country of such extent, in so short a space of time, was, no doubt, well 
equipped with seven-league boots for the service. If this be a sample 
of Siamese despatches, it is hardly worth while to notice another whict 
they are said to have sent to the Bengal Government, olfering to lend it 
assistance against the Burmese with an army of fifty thousand men. 

Leaving fiction, and coming to fact, it will be remembered that <he 
Rangoon forces were to advance in two divisions suppoiting each other: 
one by land, under Sir A. Campbell himself, and the other by the river, 
under the immediate command of Brigadier-General Cotton. The latter 
having left Rangoon early in February, reached Teesit on the 16(h, 
where they destroyed some deserted stockades. On the 21st, they (Cap- 
tured two stockades at Paulang, which occupied both banks of the liver, 
as a protection to that place. The troops then pushed on, and taking 
advantage of the impression made by the capture of 
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mediately attacked the great stockade of Paulang, which was carried 
without the loss of a man, the enemy instantly evacuating it. Great 
advantage has been gained in these affairs by the use of the shells and 
rockets, which are stated to be the chief cause of any loss sustained by 
the enemy, and regarded as the best means for saving the lives of our 
men in such service. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, with the land column, which is under his im- 
mediate orders, had advanced to Laing, fifty or sixty miles from Ran- 
goon, by the 22d of February, being still three or four hundred miles 
from the Burmese capital. He then writes, that he had so far met with 
no opposition, although a strong division of the enemy waited his approach 
at the old Talien fort of Mophi ; but on his making dispositions for an 
attack, they retired into the jungle. “ The Carian inhabitants of the 
country,’' he says, “view the expulsion of the Burmese with much satis- 
faction ; their ruined villages and fields laid waste, convince me they 
must be sincerely happy at the change.” Does he imagine them so stupid 
as not to know that this devastation is occasioned by their invaders? He 
states, however, that they have received our people with kindness and 
fiieudship, and that his pioclaination, before noticed, liad procured them 
some assistance “ in rice, road-making, and slauglitered buffaloes.” Of 
the latter, it is to be feared, the Burmese generals will take care to leave 
as few as possible for their enemies. The Kee Woongee (or Governor) of 
Paulang, on the capture of that place by Brigadier-General Cotton, had 
retired upon Donabew, where the Burmese force still remained ; “ With 
what intention,” says Sir Archibald, “ I cannot understand ; for by all 
the rules of modern warfare, the position of Donabew is turned the 
moment I reach the Irrawuddy, either at Saraoo or Ngugur.” The 
former of these places, or something like it, (Sarawak,) is laid down on 
our map to the left of the Irrawuddy, considerably higher than Donabew. 
“ The intervention,” ho adds, “ of a broad and rapid stream, with the 
want of pontoons, will necessarily prevent me from deriving the full ad- 
vantage my situation would otherwise give me ; but I shall, at least, 
prevent the Burmese army from crossing to the left bank of the river, in 
sufficient time to cover Prome. I do not, of course, expect to reach that 
point without some fighting; but, to the best of my knowledge^ there is 
nothing now in my front that could materially impede ray progress ” It 
might, however, be impeded not less effectually by the hostile army left in 
his rear, while he depends on supplies to be sent from Rangoon by 
the course of the river on which the Biumese forces were encamped at 
Donabew. As to their position being tamed by him, it has been ob- 
4 |erved, the meaning of this phrase is, that the Burmese army, amount- 
ing to the formidable number of 50,000 men, is placed between him and 
Rangoon, fiom which he started, and is, therefore, cut off from Prome 
and Amerapoora. It has been well remarked by ‘Tbe Times,’ that 
** this is one view of the subject; but that another is, that Sir Archibald 
Campbell himself has, by the same means, been tamed and cut oft' from 
his own head -quarters of Rangoon.” The question then is, whether the 
British troops, in a hostile territory, are better able to exist without com- 
munication with their head- quarters, or the Burmese forces in their own 
«<wmtry, without direct intercourse with their capital ? In the words of 
writer : “ God send our gallant countrymen well through it; 

it does seem a tremendous thing to at- 
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tempt the invasion of such an immense and unknown country, defended by 
armies so numerous, at least, if not disciplined, with a detachment of two 
thousand men.” 

On the 4th of March, Sir Archibald had reached the town of Sarra- 
waddy, which is said to be about eight days’ march from Prome ; that 
is, supposing the troops to advance at the rate of eight or ten miles a day. 
Not a shot had been fired ; but he was beginning to feel the want of 
supplies, which, however, w’erc daily expected from Rangoon. These 
depending on tlie river being kepi open by the water column, his progress 
was completely checked by the disaster which occurred to Brigadier 
Cotton’s division. Having captured a place called Yang-yon-chu, he 
proceeded to Donabew, the head-quarters of the Burmese General Bun- 
doolah, which he attacked on the 7th of March, and succeeded in taking 
the first stockade. He then attacked the second, but was repulsed with 
great loss, and obliged to make a precipitate retreat on board his boats. 
In this unfortunate affair, Captains Rose and Cannon were killed, be- 
sides three officers wounded, and upAvards of 100 men killed and wounded. 
Brigadier Cotton had, in consequence, dropped doAvn the river a few 
miles to await for reinforcements from Rangoon under Col. M‘Creagh. 
His Majesty’s 45th Foot had arrived there from Ceylon, this being the 
sEvi.NTii regiment of King’s infantry that had been landed at Rangoon 
since May 1<S24! while there Avere besides tavo Avith General Morrison 
in Arracan. On the receipt of the above unfaA'ourable intelligence, Col. 
M‘Creagh Avas expected to adA'ance immediately to reinforce, according 
to some accounts, Brigadier-General Cotton ; according to others, Sir 
Aiclribald Campbell himself. For this purpose he had at last obtained 
the carriages and bullocks necessary. It is mentioned, that the account 
of the repulse of our troops at DonabeAv Avas couA^yed to him “ Avrapped 
round a quill, stuck in the ear of a Burmaii.” From this it Avould seem 
that our commanders are already reduced to considerable difficulty in 
keeping up a correspondence Avith their head- quarters. At the same 
time, it appears that Sir Archibald Campbell’s division was quite in the 
dark as to the fate of General Cotton’s, of Avhich they were collecting 
rumours from Burmese prisoners. The Royals and some artillery had 
marched from Rangoon, on the 18th of March, to reinforce the divisions 
in advance ; and Sir Archibald being compelled to retrograde was ex- 
pected to reach DonabeAv about the 19th of that month, when it was sup- 
posed the place would be regularly iiiA'ested. Some letters also speak of 
the Burmese beginning to stockade themselves again in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon ! Major Sale had taken Bassein, the enemy having 
jrreviously burnt the town to the ground ; and his further progress was re^ 
tarded for Avant of provisions. Prince SarraAvaddy, it appears, has 
undertaken the defence of Prome, while General Bundoolali continues 
entrenched at DonabcAV’-, evidently with the intention of cutting off the 
supplies of our troops should they penetrate far into the interior. On the 
whole, it appears that the Rangoon force had taken one month, froiii^(he 
middle of February to the middle of March, to advance less than half Hw 
distance to Prome ; that it Avas then compelled to retrograde by Che 
scarcity of provisions, and the strength of the Burmese force left In 
the rear. Supposing the entrenchments at Donabew reduced without 
any loss of time, and the army of fifty thousand said to occupy them iuci^- 
citaled from offering further annoyance, or cutting off 9uppii0,' .Sjr 
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Archibald Campbell advancing at the same rate, might reach Prome be- 
tween the middle and the end of April. He would, therefore, commence 
the siege of that place just at the commencement of the rainy season — a 
second part to the Rangoon expedition. Are the British troops under Ids 
command to be again condeiimed to be there inactive for five or six 
months, at a great distance from their supplies, struggling with the com- 
bined evils of scarcity, disease, and an adverse climate, and surrounded 
by a hostile force at least ten times more numerous ? For Sir Archibald 
Campbell to think of maintaining himself during the rains among the 
marshes of Prome, seems as desperate an attempt as if Napoleon had 
ventured to winter among the ashes of Moscow. 

Letters from Martaban, dated the 18th of February, represent the 
Siamese as up in arms and in ^reat force in the neighbourhood of that 
place ; where Col. Smith, C. B., commanding the Light Brigade, is de- 
legated for the purpose of communicating wdth the Siamese Government. 
They are said to have the greatest anxiety to get possession of that place, 
cither by fair or foul means. But the King of Siam had not ventiued 
to declare his views publicly ; the oilers of assistance to us being made 
unotlicially by his oilicers alone ; his Majesty thus leaving himself a loop- 
hole through which he might escape from the resentment of the Burmese 
in case of our failure, of which it appeals he is still too apprehensive to 
rely on our friendship. 

W e subjoin the following short extract of a letter given in the Indian 
John Bail, respecting the capture of Bassein, merely piembing that the 
report concerning Sir Archibald Campbell’s proceedings is, jis >isual, con- 
tradicted by subsequent accounts. This is dated Bassein, February 27 : 

“ You cannot expect any account of Bassein, as it is imj)ossible I can 
tell you what it was : it is a heap of burning ruins, but was doubtless 
very sti»ng ; some of the townspeople, wdio do not belong to the Bur- 
mese, viz. Arabs, Chinamen, and Madrassces, have come in, and given 
us much information, but how far it is to be relied on, God only knows ; 
however, they all agree that Sir Archibald Campbell has given Bundoo- 
l.ih a thrashing at Uonabew, and has advanced towards Prome. They 
say that news of Bundoolah’s defeat arrived here on the evening we tO(‘k 
the two stockades at the mouth of the river, and they heard of our taking 
the stockades the next morning, which induced the Burmese to destroy 
the town and run olf ; they left their heavy guns, and lots of goats and 
fowls, and at present we arc living well. We are all in the daik as to 
our future destination; and begin to think there is little chance of getting 
away before the rains set in. As for peace, these gentry do not seem to 
^ understand the term ; and if they mean to follow uj) the system of burn- 
ing all tlie towms, we shall be miserably off for covering for ourselves and 
men, who are now living under tents made of sails fiom the ships.” 

We may add, that the same policy is adhered to by the Burmese in 
other quarters. Our troops, as they advance, find the country every 
where laid waste before them, and sometimes catch a glimpse of the 
incendiaries employed to finish the w'oik of destruction ; a dismal mode 
of warfare, but the surest for a people thinly scattered over a vast terri- 
tory, and the most fatal to their invaders. 

A letter quoted in the Bombay Courier^ of the 2dth of March, gives 
tl^ following as the disposition of the troops destined against Amera- 
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Land Div, fVater Div. 


H. M. 13th Light Infantry . . , 
38th Regiment 

! .’ .350 
. - 250 

. 216 
. 194 
. 114 


. . 500 

. 198 

• 89th Ditto 

. . 350 

. 144 

Madras Kiiropeaa Regiment . . . 

. . — 

. 330 

9th M. N. 1 

. .. 330 

. — 

12tli J)itto 

. . 400 

, _ 

18th Ditto 

. , 

. 2.36 

28 ih Ditto 

. . 389 

. 

29tli Ditto 

. . 500 

. •— 

30th Ditto 

. . 456 

, 

43d Ditto 

. . 450 

. — 


Total 3,975 1,432 

Tlie body-guard, which arc described as a fine body of men, and well 
mounted, were to proceed with the land division ; but the distribution of 
the Bengal and Madras artillery was not known. 

The following extract from the letter from which wo have quoted re- 
lates to the Burmese artillery : “ When you read in newspapers of wooden 
guns, you must not supfwse tlmt they are actually all wood ; and why 
they are called wooden 1 am at a loss to conjecture ; for out of the three 
guns taken at the Syriam Pagoda, one had a lining of brass, three inches 
in thickness, and the other two were lined with iron, all strongly hooped. 
Those are covered with wood, joined together with strong hoops like the 
staves of a cask. The brass wooden (jvuy which threw the shot that hit 
me, was as ugly a looking devil peeping through the stockade as I ever 
saw. They have no embrasures where their cannon are, but cut holes 
through the stockade, sulliciently large to admit the muzzles of the guns, 
and as forbidding countenances as they may have, we think being on in- 
timate terms preferable to a distant acquaintance with them." The 47th 
regiment had lost upwards of twenty men from sickness since its arrival, 
but the troops are described as all in high spirits. 

According to a Calcutta newsj)aper, (The India Gazette^) “ The 
wily Court of Amerapoora have completely succeeded in impressing the 
minds of the people at large with the idea, that this war is one of wan- 
ton aggression on the part of the British power." In this opinion they 
happen not to differ much from the rest of the world. “ The people (it 
is added) naturally look upon us accordingly in the most hostile lit^ht ; 
but it is hoped that they will soon be undeceived." We, too, hope 
that this writer himself is by this time pretty well undeceived, and 
has the same correct view of the subject with the Burmese. Another 
speculation that engaged the Indian Editors was the report that a flag of 
truce had been sent in to Sir Archibald Campbell, which it was earnestly 
hoped might lead to a peace. But, unfortunately, the poor Burmese hav- 
ing, in fact, no transgression to atone for, are no doubt much at a loss 
what sort of proposals to make to their invaders, who have never yet in- 
timated what they would be at. To learn this was the object of the 
message sent by a prisoner to Sir Archibald Campbell, which is full of 
reason and simplicity. It expressed a hope that the British forces would 
now take their departure, and consider them (the Burmese) sufficiently 
punished by what they had already suffered for . the aggrewon of theit 
countrymen at Shahpuree ! Surely no human being can deny the 
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of this humble remonstrance against the miseries we are now inflicting 
upon a whole empire for a cause so frivolous, that it will hardly bear to be 
named. 

Some interesting particulars regarding the Burmese war have trans- 
pired within these fews days, through a letter that has appeared in the 
Liverpool Courier, dated near Rangoon in Dcoember last, and supposed 
to be from an otHcer of high rank serving with the King’s troops on that 
expedition. After adverting to the length of time which elapsed before 
our forces were able to advance into the country, he says, the Burmese 
are “ a strange people, and though they can make no head against us 
whenever we meet them, have contrived to keep us in continual hot 
water, and to give us a great deal of annoyance.” He thus describes 
their mode of warfare, as practised in their grand attack on the 7th of 
December: — 

“ Their system of intrenching themselves is curious: they mark out a 
line, and every man commences upon it to dig a trench for himself, as 
long and wide as a grave, about four feet deep, and hollowed out about 
a foot at the bottom, tow'ards our guns, so that he lies there secure from 
shot, and even from shell, unless it bursts immediately over him ; he has 
his ammunition aiid rice with him, and never leaves his hole, except to 
raise his head and fire, as soon as our guns are discharged. These 
trenches were all round us, in line, about a loot distant fioin each other, 
and from two to ten deep, according to the nature of the ground. Where 
they approached nearest to us it was like a rabbit warren. Many were 
bayoneted ; but as soon as we got fairly in among them, they ran into 
the jungle, and were out of sight in a moment, leaving arms, rice, 
clothes, and every thing behind them.” 

The harassing nature of the service, which ruined our troops last .sea- 
son, and is probably still destroying an ecpial or .still greater number of 
our gallant countrymen at the pre.sent time, is strikingly depicted in the 
following passage, referring to an expedition undertaken on the 9th of 
October last, to avenge the lepulse and disgrace sustained by two Native 
regiments a day or two before, in attacking the stockade of Keitlow, 
(perhaps, Keiklow.) That failure of the sepoys, recorded in our April 
Number, and spoken of as requiring explanation, is explained by this 
officer as arising from this, that “ they will not escalade in the face of a 
fire.” In consequence, he states, that “ on the 9th, our flank companies, 
with parties of the 19th and 38th and some Natives, advanced again 
upon it. We set out at four in t e afternoon, and, in consequence of 
their having broken down bridges over swamps, through which we had to 
march almost up to our waists, and cut down large teak trees across the 
narrow pathways through a thick jungle, we were fouiteen hours march- 
ing seven miles, when we halted till two o’clock that day. We then set 
out again, and arrived about one mile from Keitlow at dusk, where we 
lay upon our arms all night, in a swamp cowred with long reed grass as 
high as ourselves, almost eat up by musquitoes, leeches, and every kind 
^ ot verinin, from which there was no possibility of closing our eyes, though 
much fatigued by the excessive heat of a vertical sun, and the jungle 
being too thick to admit a breath of air.” Perhaps only those who have 
experienced the effects of a tropical climate can form an adequate con- 
the dreadful sufferings to which these Europeans were e.x posed ; 
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and after such a service, for a single day^ the most dismal accounts of 
sickness and mortality among them cannot give us the least surprise. 
From the picture presented in the same letter, as the most favourable ex- 
ample ot the health of a corps at the most favourable season of the year, 
when good provisions were most abundant, the reader may judge what the 
case must have been in the sickly season when there was no fresh provi- 
sions to be had. The writer says: — 

“ M 3 r regiment has been very fortunate in having so few men in ac- 
tion, though we sullered dreadtully from fatigue and sickness. Since 
my last, we have lost a major and a captain, and our men are dropping 
oft fast. We have buried 230, and have 120 in the hospital, though, for 
the last two months, we have had dry weather and fresh meat ; yet they 
talk ot our advancing towards i\va. I hope we may ; any thing is bet- 
ter than remaining idle hero. I never felt better able to undertake a 
march. I have, as yet, felt no inconvenience from the climate. You 
have, of course, heard of the war before this, and I suspect it will cause 
some sensation in Leadcnhall-strect, as, from appearances, it will be the 
most c.xpensive speculation they have had on hand for some time.” 


OPEll.illO^^S IN ARRACAN. 

Advices have been received ])y the AlbioUy Captain Swainson, who 
lett Calcutta on the 17th ot Apiil last, of the capture of Arracaiij capital 
ot the Burmese province ot that name, by the forces under General Mor- 
rison, on the 3 1st ot Marcli last. 3 he tollowing account is given in 
Syines’ Embassy to Ava of tliis place, which is situated in lat. 20. 40. 
N., and long. Do. o. E.— ‘‘ I his town and fort,” says Symes, “ Avere 
taken by the Barmans in 1783, after a feeble resistance. They found a 
coii.dderable booty, but on nothing Avas a higher value i)laced’ than an 
image of Gaudina, (the Gautama of the lIindoo.s, a name of Buddha,) 
made of brass, and highly burnished. 'I he figure is about ten feet high, 
and in the customary sitting posture, Avith the legs crossed and inverted, 
the lett hand resting on the lap, the right pendent, 'I'his image is be- 
lieved to be the original resemblance of the Reeshe (saint) taken from 
life;^ and it is so highly venerated, that pilgrims have for centuries been 
accustomed to come from the remotest countries, Avhere the supremacy of 
Gaudma is iicknoAvledged, to pay their devotions at the feet of his bra- 
zen representative. There were also five images of Raeshyas, the demons 
df the Hindoos, of the same metal, and of gigantic stature, the •Guar- 
dians of the sanctuary. A singular inece of ordnance, of most enormous 
dlmenslOIl^), AAa.s also found, composed of huge bai's of iron, beaten into 
form. ^ This ponderous cannon measured thirty feet in length, Iwo-and- 
a-half in diameter at the mouth, and ten inches in the calibre. It Avas 
transported by the Burmans to Amerapoora by Avater, as a military 
trophy ; and Gaudma, with his infernal guards, Avere, in like manner, 
conveyed to the cajntal, with much pomp and superstitious parade.” ^ 
We cannot give any particulars respecting the capture of this city ; h^tJ 
letters from General Morrison s camp, dated the day previous, (Marcel' 
30th,) mention that the place Avas then closely invested, the Burme; 
being strongly posted on the summit of the surrounding hills, wb 
completely command the fort. ‘ 

The details have now reached us of the reverse t 
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(lore Hayes’s squadron, reported in our last; and the loss proves to be not 
(|ulte so serious as was supposed. Having received information which 
induced him to believe that the principal Mug Chieftains (that is, the 
Native Chiefs of the ^country kept in subjection by the Burmese) were 
confined at Chambala, a stockade garrisoned by about 1000 men, half 
a tide from the capital; and conceiving that the liberation of these men 
would prove of essential service to the advancing army, he determined on 
attacking the work. He accordingly, on the 2:3d of February, stood up 
the branch of the river leading to Arracan, with the Research and Ves- 
tal cruisers, and several gun-vessels, having on board one company of 
the 54th regiment. At 2, p. m, they came in sight of the enemy s 
works, from which a heavy fire was soon opened upon the Gunga Snu- 
(jor and the Vestal, which led the van. The Research getting within 
half-pistol-shot, commenced a heavy cannonade and fire of musketry 
upon the stockade and breast-work, which was returned by the enemy 
with great regularity and spirit. On ranging to the northern end of the 
stockade, with intent to anchor and flank it, as well as to allow the other 
vessels to come into action, the Commodore found his ship redted from 
forward by another stronger battery and stockade, of which they 
had no previous information. After a severe engagement of two hours’ 
duration, the tide beginning to fall, the Commodore was obliged to wear 
round, and drop down the river. The Research, Asseergurh, Asia, 
Felix, and Isabella, took the ground, and remained fast for several 
hours near the batteries, but the enemy made no attempt to fire at or 
molest them. We deeply lament to state that Major Schalch fell mor* 
tally wounded, about half an hour after the action commenced. Mr. 
flogcrs, second officer of the Research, was killed, with three privates of 
his Majesty’s 54th regiment; w'hilc tw'o of the same regiment were 
wounded ; and about thirty of the crews of the different vessels engaged, 
received wounds more or less severe. 

One of the intelligence Hiirkarus, and a principal Mug zunieendar, 
who escaped from the Chambala during the confusion which followed 
the attack, report, that the enemy’s works were of far greater strength 
than had been supposed, consisting of three large stockades, garrisoned 
by about 3000 of the best Burmese soldiers, besides Mugs pressed into 
the service. 

In addition to the above, the accounts from Arracan of the 30th of 
March, state that this fortress (Chambala stockade) had been evacuated 
by the enemy, and afterwards totally destroyed by the gun-boats. 

SYLIlET FORCK. 

We have already stated, that the prediction of failure in this quarter, 
noticed in our twm last Numbers, has already been verified. Accounts 
from Banskandy, in Cachar, dated the 26th of March, state, that the 
' rains had fairly set in, and that military operations w'ere consequently at 
aft end for the present season, and till next November. Gumbeer Singh, 
•Mhe Rajah of Cachar, supported by the British, w as to remain at Bans- 
4|Sandy wdth his force of Muimipoorees, about 1200 strong; while a 
under Captain Dudgeon, would occupy a position in advance to- 
: ' wards Sylhet, and in this manner, it is said, keep up a communication 
. and Banskandy. We need not expatiate upon this 
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failure, which has been so long expected by every one except the Indian 
Government. It is disgraceful only to those who planned the expedi- 
tion, as it shows their total ignoranqe of the country they have undertaken 
to conquer, if not incapacity for the duties of generals and statesmen. 
The troops seem to have exerted themselves with the most exemplary 
patience and fortitude ; but they could not conquer impossibilities. All 
their labours and privations for so long a time, cutting through a huge 
and almost impenetrable jungle, proved entirely fruitless, although no 
enemy opposed them, but the natural obstacles of the route laid down by 
their commanders j for the moment the rains set in, the roads they had 
formed with so much industry became a perfect quagmire ; the cattle, as 
W'ell as the men, were fast falling victims to the climate. We should, 
therefore, applaud General Shuldharn for at last sounding a retreat, as 
the wisest part of his military operations, if it were not that we believe he 
had no alternative, unless he had determined to plish his men on till he 
left them to perish, literally sticking in the mud. The following facts, 
stated in a letter dated from Cachar, March the 1 1th, will give an idea 
of the difficulties our troops had to encounter: 

The state of the road through the forest,’* says the writer, now 
beggars all attempt at description : the rain that fell during February 
made it so soft, that the cattle sunk, and could not extricate themselves 
without assistance. Attempts w^ere made to repair the road by putting 
grass and reeds over the worst places. The necessity of supplying the 
local battalion and pioneers with provisions became daily more urgent ; 
and as many of the elephants were already done up, and about 300 bul- 
locks lost in the mud, a supply was sent forward by coolies (porters, or 
bearers qf burdens). A thousand are said to have been sent, and out of 
which only 250 reached their destination.” What, then, became of the 
other three-fourths ? Did they perish in the swamps and nullahs, or 
make their escape with life from so dreadful a service ? The fate of the 
unfortunate cattle is plainly stated ; “ Fancy the bullocks up to their 
hacks in a quagmire ; some that succeeded in throwing their loads, 
struggled out of the mud, and only escaped a miry grav'e to die on the 
road-side. Many elephants, pnidic as well as private, have been lost. 
No means that could he devised in such weather w'ould be of any avail. 
Troops, accompanied by artillery, and dependent on cattle for the car- 
riage of their supplies, cannot move after such a deluge of rain.” The 
Company’s forces, although not a single hostile shot was fired to interrupt 
their progress, having been unable, in one season, to penetrate more than 
one-half, or, perhaps, one-third the distance hetw'een Sylhet and Mun- 
nipore, the Indian Government may now he somewhat better satisfied of 
the natural strength of its eastern frontier, which Lord Amherst has so 
wdsely undertaken to mend. 


MADRAS. 

It is w'ell known that the Burmese war is by no means popular among 
the higher circles at the second Indian Presidency; and that, although ’ 
obliged to how to the superior authority, they have made every exerthm^, 
to alleviate the sufferings of those whom they could not save from th^ 
misiortune of being engaged in this ruinous struggle. On the 22d 
February, a theatrical entertainment was given by the amateur pdr*- j 
formerSf under the patronage of Lady Munro, ** for the 
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widows and orphans of the European soldiers of the Madras army who 
have suffered in the Burman war.’‘ The play selected was well suited 
to the occasion, namely, ‘ The Road to Ruin ’! and the receipts of the 
evening were about 2000 rupees. 

Reiterated, but unavailing, attempts haAT been made to induce the 
British community at Madras to come forward in aid of steam-navigation 
between England and India. But the leaden weight of the censorship, 
which has so long hung over the public mind there, seems to have pro- 
duced a total apathy as to all public improvement ; and the sister Presi- 
dency of Bombay is much in the same situation. 

As the medical gentlemen at Madras are of opinion that the hedges 
of prickly pears, with which that city abounds, have a pernicious influence 
on the health of the inhabitants, it is proposed now to clear away such 
jungle, which has been allowed to attain there so noxious a predominance. 

nOMKA Y. 

The accounts from this Presidency present various details of operations 
against certain refractory chieftains. A squadron of the 7th Light Ca- 
valry, 300 men of the 44th Regiment of Madras Native Infantry, and 
some other troops, w'ere despatched, about the 21st of February, to de- 
mand the surrender of the fort of Oinraiz, near Sholapoor, which had 
been occupied by some “rebels under a petty chief, who had been com- 
mitting some acts of depredation in the neighbourhood. Having arrived 
before the place about day-break next morning, they summoned it to 
surrender. This being refused, an attack was commenced, and the outer 
gate was blown in. An inner one was, after some delay, served in the 
same manner ; whereupon Captain Hutchinson and Ensign Ramsay, 
with twenty sepoys, eflected a lodgment inside ; but the door-way w'as 
too narrow to admit the gun to be brought through to burst the third gate. 
In pushing through the second, which w'as completely exposed to the 
file from the fortress within, the party sustained a severe loss. Lieut. 
Phillipson, of the 44th, was killed, and Lieut. Milnes, of the 7th Light 
Cavahy, wounded. There being no scaling-ladders, or other means of 
storming the place, the troops were withdrawn, and encamped at a short 
distance from the village. The day following, Lieut. Collet raised an 
advanced battery, and was preparing to attack the place by escalade, 
when he found it had been evacuated during the night. What is it that 
has driven these people to offer resistance to the Government? As to 
this, of course, the Indian press dare not utter a syllable. When wo 
hear of hundreds of men being shot in the country, it is enough for us to 
know that the Company’s servants call them “rebels,” and think it proper 
to treat them accordingly. After the example of Barrackpore, a writer 
in the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ (March 23,) thinks the system of wholesale 
ej^termination might be introduced with great advantage in the western 
side of India. ' He means to begin with a turbulent race of men called 
coolies, who seem to feel very uneasy under the Company’s yoke. Speak- 
ing of the country in the neighbourhood of Deesa, the ‘ Gazette’ ob- 
serves: “ Cultivation is said to be now carried on more extensively than 
■ formerly, and would be still more so, if it were possible to exterminate 
the refractory coolies, of whom the coombies (or cultivators) are in con- 
sta^jdread. Our Correspondent informs us, that were it not for these 
the country would be ia a higher state of cultivation, and 
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more productive than any other under this presidency.’^ Is the Com- 
pany’s system so detective, then, even -in the solitary good quality of a 
despotism, that of preserving order, that its industrious, peaceful subjects 
live in constant apprehension of lawless plunderers? . Has it overthrown 
the Native governments, and disarmed the people of all political power, 
to leave them, as its partisans here confess, a helpless prey to rapine and 
murder ! Several sharp skirmishes had taken place between detach- 
ments of the force stationed in the noithern division of Guzerat and these 
coolies, whose depredations caused so much distress to the cultivators 
“ until the activity of the officer commanding in that district, in con- 
stantly j)ursiiing them, had obliged most of them to seek refuge in parts 
where opposition was less likely to be met with.” This seems to imply 
that there are other districts under the command of other officers, where, 
from a want of similar activity, the coolies arc likely to meet with little 
molestation ; and, it is added, the nature of the country is so favourable to 
their secreting themselves, that all endeavours for extirpating them en- 
tirely have pioved ineffectual. On the 5th of March, it being ascertained 
that a number of these bandits had assembled at a village called Vitlee- 
poor, about six miles from the camp at Kooksa, and not far iVom Dud- 
danoor, a party of cavalry and infantry surrounded the place, and having 
killed about fifteen of them, the rest, forty-three in number, wdio sub- 
mitted, were made prisoners. 

It is stated in the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ that the late earthquake at 
Manilla had caused the loss of the French frigate that had come out to 
Cochin China and Macao, and also of several othet vessels, 

COCIIIN CIIIXA, 

The ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ of the 3d of A])ril, has an item of Intelligence 
received by a Cochin Chinese junk, which had just arrived at Calcutta. 
It is reported, that the Government has this season prohibited the ex- 
poitation of rice, in conse(|uencc of an apprehended scarcity. Similar 
rumours are in circulation respecting Siam, and the conse(|ucnce is, that 
the price of rice has began to rise considerably in the market, and it is 
not improbable will attain an unusual height in the course of the season. 
By this opportunity it is ascertained, that Messrs. Vannier and Chaigneau, 
the twm French gentlemen who have so long resided in Cochin China 
and are Mandaiines of high rank in that country, are at present at Saigon, 
where they have freighted two junks to convey theiubelves and families 
to Bengal on their final return to France. M. \’annier has resided 
upwards of thirty-six years in Cochin China, and M. Chaigneau above 
thirty. They arc both persons of great respectability and intelligence ; 
and it gives us pleasure to be told that they are returning to France with 
ample fortunes. M. Chaigneau, who made a short visit to France about 
four years ago, is Consul-General of the French nation in Cochin China. 

SlNGAPOlin. 

The following brief narrative of a recent occurrence, affords a just 
illustration of the character and manners of the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Archipelago : 

“ Accounts had been received at Singapore of the death of Raja Bey,ftti' 
enterprising Malay chieftain, connected by blood with the family of tUtS 
Kings ol Indragiri, but still more illustrious by his deeds of former yea^ 
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as a noted pirate. He quitted this settlement, where he liad resided for 
some time back, about four months ago, in consequence pf liaving fallen 
into disrepute for a murder alleged to have been committed by him about 
a year ago, when he had been sent in quest of the late unfoitunate Mr. 
Thornton and his companions. From Singapore he went to Traingann, 
and from thence to Kalantan, at which last place, upon his arrival, some 
of his companions having landed and mentioned his name, well known in 
the annals of depredation, some traders of Kalantan upbraided him as a 
pirate. His followers resented the affront: Raja Bey himself landed 
to second their efforts ; krises were immediately drawn, and the affray 
ended in a few moments by the death of the Chieftain, of eight of 
his followers, and of five or six of the people of Kalantan. The 
Raja of that place, on hearing of the rank of Raja Bey, ordered him 
a suitable funeral. K vents of this nature, which are far from being of 
unfrequent occurrence, afford fair examples of the anarchy and violence 
which characterise the state of society under the genuine Malayan go- 
vernments. Raja Bey was, in person, of a clender but active form, and 
possessed of great courage. About two years ago he performed a feat in 
the neighbourhood of this settlement, which gained him great repute. 
Accounts had been received of a gang of Malays, who had murdered 
some Chinese whom they had taken on board their boat as passengers. 
Raja Bey offered, for a small consideration, to apprehend the murderers, 
and bring them, bound hand and foot, to this settlement. He kept his 
W'ord, and delivered up the offenders in forty-eight hours.'’ 

SUMATRA. 

Accounts have been received at Antwerp from the East Indies, that 
Col. Stuers, Resident and Military Commander at Padang, is appointed 
Commissioner of the Government to take possession, in his Majesty’s 
name, of Fort Marlborough and of Bcncoolen, ceded to the Dutch in 
the late treaty. The expedition consists of a corvette and a brig, with 
400 men on board. As soon as the Dutch flag is hoisted at Bencoolen, Mr. 
Stuers will go to Natal, to unite that also with their possessions; by which 
the whole of the w^est coast of Sumatra, which they formerly shared with 
England, will be subject to their authority only. Perfect tranquillity pre- 
vailed at Padang when the letters came away. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

With the gratification all must feel in recording any effort made in the 
cause of humanity, we insert the following extract of n letter from this 
island, dated Port Louis, 19th May 1825: — “ On Christmas-day we 
ivere sailing along the land from Fort Dauphin ; and w'hen opposite to 
St. Lucie, Captain Chapman (of the Ariadne) perceived a small schooner 
at anchor close in shore. He continued his course until he had to pass 
a small island, which prevented this stranger vessel from seeing the 
Ariadne. Then, having two boats already prepared, he immediately 
despatched them with directions to pass on different sides of the island, 
to prevent escape in case it should prove to he a slave vessel, as he sus- 
pected, The instant the boats appeared in sight of the schooner she 
naade sail, and, finding it impossible to get away, she was run ashore, 
and the master, with the crew, made their escape in their boat ; but 
ftOit Mum they had inhumanly thrown overboard a number of slaves, 
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several of whom were drowned, but the greater part picked up by the 
prompt assistance of the Ariadne's boats, and recovered by the timely 
aid of the surgeon. One hundred and forty-seven slaves were altogether 
found and taken on board the frigate. The slave schooner (Walter 
Farquhar) could not be got off, as she proved to be bilged or scuttled, 
and the water; over her cabin floor. She had no papers, and her only 
flag was a red one, with a dagger horizontally. She w;ent Ito pieces the 
following morning, but some of her materials were saved, and these, with 
the poor slaves, have been condemned in the Vice Cha[Jcellor*8 court.” 

We cannot resist the temptation to insert here the following intelligence 
from an American Paper, although not coming within the scope of this 
publication. It is connected, however, with the same subject as the above, 
and deserves to be known in every quarter of the globe : — 

A gentleman in Virginia recently liberated 88 slaves, and paid their 
passage to Liberia. This munificent example of benevolence, which puts 
to shame the wordy zeal of a thousand theorists in piety and philanthropyi 
has been i'ollowed by a reverend gentleman in Norch Carolina, who has 
just' liberated 1 1 of his slaves for the same purpose. This voluntary mode 
of putting an end to slavery will, we hope, find increasing proselytes. It 
.violates no rights, real or imaginary; it inflicts injury on no interests or 
feeling.s j it displays a spirit worthy of the freest people in the world ; and 
it proves to demonstration that, w'hile we are tenacious on the subject of 
our own freedom, we are desirous of extending its blessings to all classes 
of the human race, even at the sacrifice of some of our own personal 
interests. 

“ The value of these negroes, at the piice.s now going, might he esti- 
mated at about 26,000 dollars! and Mr. Minge e.xpended previous to 
their embarkation, about l,2O0 dollars iu purchasing ploughs, hoes, iron 
and other articles of husbandry for them, besides providing them with 
clothes, provision.s, groceries, cooking utensils, aiul every thing which he 
supposed they might require for their comfort during the passage, and for 
tlieir use after their arrival out. lie also paid 1,600 dollart) for the charter 
of the vessel. 

“ But Mr. Minge s munificence did not end here : on the hank of the 
river, as they were about to go on board, he had apec/i' of dollars brought 
down, and calling them all around him, under a tree, distributed the 
hoard among them, in such sums, and under such regulations, that each 
individual did or would receive seven dollars. 

Mr. Minge is about twenty- four or twenty-five years of age, unmar- 
ried and unincumbered in every respect ; possesses an ample fortune, and 
has received the benefits of a collegiate education at Harvard University. 

“ A gentleman of wealth near the city of Richmond, has lately eman- 
cipated about sixty slaves, and made provision for their removal and 
future support. This is the fourth case of the emancipation of slaves in 
our Southern States which we have been called on to record within the 
last three weeks.” 

The only other item of intelligence from the Isle of France is, appa- 
rently, of a description almost too ludicrous to follow what has beon 
already given ; hut the order alluded to ha.s, no doubt, utility fof Its 
object “ Sir Gilbraith Lowry Cole, tlie Governor of the Maurititili, 
has issued a singular proclamation from the Government 
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Louis, requiring proprietors of estates, lessees, and other occupants, to 
deposit, at the civil commissaries of their respective quarters, in the course 
of the year, ten birds’ heads, or tweniij rats’ tails, at their option, for 
every slave in their possession. The birds’ eggs, young birds or rats 
found and destroyed in their nests, shall be counted in common with 
others. A penalty of six sols is fixed on every bird’s head and rat’s tail 
not furnished. Every head of an ape or monkey shall be received as 
equivalent to six rats’ tails, or twelve birds’ heads. All those races are 
considered destructive to the harvest and culture on the island. The 
story of Whittington and his cat, after this circumstance, ought no longer 
to be considered a romance.” 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

One of the most singular transactions we have yet had to record in the 
annals of our colonial history, has lately occurred at this settlement. It 
is said ter have originated in the dangerous power possessed by the local 
government of raising or depressing at pleasure the price of produce. 
Having suddenly lowered the rate to a sum below what w’ould remune- 
rate the colonists, the latter diminished their cultivation, and the stock in 
the colony was engrossed by capitalists speculating on the natural revulsion 
of the market, when the supply should fall short of the demand. The 
first effect of this measure was to ruin a great proportion of the smaller 
farmers, and advertisements of sales under execution soon filled the 
Sydney (lazettes. When the property had got chiefly into the hands of 
a few opulent monopolists, and the diminution in the quantity of produce 
began to be felt, the pi ices of wheat speedily advanced from four to 
fourteen, sixteen, and twenty shillings per bushel. In order to ward off 
the impending famine threatening to result from its rash measures, the 
Government chartered a ship (the Almorah) to Batavia, for a cargo of 
sundries ; aiid she returns laden with dollars, flour, rice, sugar, wheat, 
and tea. The latter /a^o/ ingredient brings the Australian state into 
new troubles, For it unfortunately happens that the Island of Java is 
within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, which confers on 
that favoured body the right of trading in tea to the exclusion of all other 
British suJ)jects. The commercial lords of Leadenhall-street might pro- 
bably have thought that the felons of Botany did not deserve to be sup- 
plied with that precious beverage. At any rate the colonial government 
is stated to have wanted a supply for the prisoners victualled at its 
expense. Three hundred quarter chests were therefore included in the 
cargo of sundries imported from Java. The officers of his Majesty’s 
ship Slaney^ which was guarding the entrance of Sydney Cove, having 
scented this foiJ)idden fruit, on the arrival of the Almorah^ the First 
Lieutenant, accompanied by a boat’s crew, proceeded on board, clapped 
a lock on the hatches, and declared the vessel a lawful prize. Negotia- 
tions, by despatches telegraphic and post, were immediately commenced 
between the Government and the captors. The Captain ol the man-of- 
war declared it to be his duty to seize the ship on behalf of the East India 
Company. The Governor is supposed to have disclaimed all participa- 
tion in the cargo of the vessel, except in so far as regards the rice ; but 
this rests on anonymous authority. The cargo is altogether said to be 
very valuable, and is thus described in an Australian paper : — “ The 
it has been asserted, amount to twenty-five tlmsand pounds ; 
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there being, according to many accounts, fifty boxes, each containing 
two thousand dollars. We have heard, indeed, that one hundred thou- 
sand are actually entered in the manifest. The wheat cost at Batavia 
about twenty shillings a bushel ; and we have been assured that this 
article will at any time fetch, in the Batavian market, full twelve shillings 
a bushel; if this be true, it is well worth the attention of the Australian 
farmer, who may be sure of a remunerating price; and in this respect 
has a very great encouragement given him for the cultivation of his land. 
Treasury bills obtained a premium of seventeen and eightefen per cent., 
which amply pays for the whole expense of sending for them, including 
comini.ssion, freigl)t, &c., the rate of exchange here averaging ‘between 
fourteen and fifteen per cent. The tea was bought tolerably cheap, it 
having cost only one shilling a pound ; it is black tea. The rice is sup- 
posed to be worth about fifteen shillings per bag. There are some private 
investments on board. The Captain had a small venture of dollars. All 
the.se small matters share the fate of the re.st, and are liable to fall a 
sacrifice to the prize takers, along with the ship and the tea ! 

The CoYcrmnent, being very anxious to arrange the matter so that the 
provisions at least miglit be available for the use of the colonists, pro- 
posed to the captors that the cargo should be landed, with the exception 
of the tea, and that treasury bills, to the value of the Avhole, should bo 
1)0 placed in tlie hands of the Colonial Treasurer, to abide the decision of 
the question in a court of competent jurisdiction, and that Captain 
Mitchell, commander of the Sidney ^ should give a bond to tlie value of 
the tea retained in tlie ship. Captain Mitchell agreed to these proposals, 
on condition that the bills should be lodged in the bank instead of in the 
hand.s ol a Government officer. This condition was rejected on the part 
of the Government. The Almorah accordingly prepared to go to sea ; it 
being resolved to carry her to Calcutta, for tiial and condemnation there, 
witliin the empire and stronghold of the Company; as the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales was not considered to pos.sess competent au- 
thority. This- opinion, at least, is attributed to the Colonial Attorney- 
General, who is made, however, according to the account, to act a very 
ambiguous part : for at one time he is represented as giving such an 
opinion for the captors, — at another, as proceeding against ibeui in per- 
son, acting in behalf of the charterers of the vessel. We are told that 
“ The Attorney-General, in the early part of the W'eek, formed an opinion 
that very strong measures would be justifiable on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in re-capturing the cargo, and rescuing it out of the hands of the 
Sidney, In consequence ol this opinion, a w^arrant was applied for, and 
obtained from the Supeiintendent of Police ; and with this the Attorney- 
General proceeded in a boat tow’ards tlie ship. Those on board, in order 
to avoid being taken by surprise, warned all boats off, and would allow 
none to come alongside. Several boats made to her, but w hen they per- 
sisted in nearing, some show of firing was made from on board, by letting 
off a few blank cartridges. The boat in which the Attorney General was 
proceeding, when within hail, was waved to like the rest, and saluted 
like tlie rest; those on board, of course, not knowing w'hom any of the 
boats contained.” 

So hcrejs something like a civil war breaking out in the southern con**- 
tinent, and arising from a dispute about the same commodity with whicll 
commenced, little more than half a century back, the ruinous struggle' 
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that ended in depriving Great Britain of her splendid possessions in the 
thc7i “New World.” The Paper from which we quote speaks of the 
Attorney-General, not as discharging a legal function on this occasion, 
but as “ the commander of a boarding-party,” proceeding to take the 
vessel by storm, — a singular service for the chief law-officer of the crown* 
Extravagant as such a notion is, in this light, however, the Captain of 
the seems to have viewed the matter. Legal steps were then 

taken to make this gentleman produce a surety to answer an information 
for aiding and abetting in the discharge of muskets supposed to be loaded 
against the Attorney-General and his party ; for it only rests on report 
that he caused his men to fire blank cartridge. For this assault he is to 
stand his trial ; and it remains to be seen whether he will plead that he 
was acting in self-defence against the apprehended illegal and piratical 
attempts of his Majesty’s law-officer ! Sydney Gazette indulges in 
the following strain of irony on the occasion : — 

“ We do hope, for the honour of human nature, that no such san- 
guinary project was ever contemplated as the employment ot actual force 
to recover the Almorah. If the regiments had received orders to be 
under arms, or if, for an instant, it had been thought advisable to open 
the batteries, the movement of Captain Mitchell, in sending her to Point 
Piper, if an accidental circumstance, was a merciful interposition of Pro- 
vidence ; if a precaution, was a perfect masterpiece in tactics, and merits 
the approval of everybody. It is impossible to foresee how far he might 
have deemed it necessary to sacrifice his humanity to his duty — his com- 
mission to save the lives of his Icllow-subjccis, Ihit it is also inqmssihle. 
to conjecture what the impulse ot the moment might have dictated, not- 
uithstanding the hoirorhc felt at the mere mention of a collision between 
the King’s land and the King’s sea forces. I'here is no knowing to what 
pitch of folly and crime the rage of disappointment may stimulate a 
frantic mind *, hut it can hardly be conceived that the firmness of Captain 
Mitchell could have urged his opposers, in a moment of excitement, to 
commit themselves by a contrivance w'hicb, under any circumstances like 
the present, might have led to the shedding of bIoo«l. The shij), prinut 
facie, was a legal seizure, and Captain Mitchell had legal possession 
until it was shown to the contrary, not by the warrant of a justice ot the 
peace, even though in the hands ot the Attorney- General ; not by a con- 
stable’s staff; not by fixed bayonets and nine-pounders,— but by means of 
a civil measure in a competent court of law.” 

The Deputy Commissary- General and his assistant (how implicated is 
not stated) have been arrested, under a special order from the Chief 
Justice, for 70,000/., being double the estimated value of the Almorah 
and her cargo. Captain Mitchell’s trial was postponed, it is stated, until 
pr’ocess of outlawry could be duly had against Mr. Matthews, the person, 
we believe, acting as Captain of the Almorah, who, in the eye of the 
law, is now to be considered the principal in the affair, as having forcibly 
carried her off for Calcutta. 

The proceedings of those who made this seizure have ])een well charac- 
terised, we think, as “rash, violent, injurious to the intercsts^of the 
colony, and highly disrespectful to the executive Government,” espe- 
cially considering the reasonable terms of adjustment that were offeied 
Wid rejected; when ample security was proposed to the captors for 
'Ihe yalue of the cargo, should it be ultimately condemned , if they would 
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allow it to be landed for the Use of the colonists. Notwithstanding the 
apparent ultra zeal shown by Captain Mitchell in defence of the privi- 
leges of the East India Company, that body will not thank him, we ap- 
prehend, for pressing their monopoly upon the attention of the public, in 
a manner which show^s so strikingly its monstrous character. 

The same vessel has brought accounts of a civil war of another descrip- 
tion, at this settlement. Several serious affrays have happened between 
the inhabitants of Sydney and the military stationed there. How the 
feeling of hostility between them first originated is not mentioned } but it 
was aggravated by an order, warning the townsmen not to trust the sol- 
diers for liquor more than the amount of a day’s pay. The men, having 
received some previous provocation, stimulated by anger and thirst, sal- 
lied forth from their barracks, (having armed themselves secretly with 
bayonets,) and commenced an indiscriminate attack upon all they met, 
entering houses, demolishing doors and windows, and cutting and maim- 
ing every adult of either sex that came in their way. At least twenty 
persons received bayonet wounds, many of those so assailed being in their 
own houses at the time ; and the police-oflSce, next day, exhibited the 
appearance of an hospital after a general engagement. People covered 
with blood and bandages, their arms in slings, and faces covered with 
plasters, came forward, for several hours in succession, to state cases and 
make depositions; and many more were prevented from attending by 
severity of their injuries. Two lives only were considered to be in danger. 

A misunderstanding is also stated to exist betw’een the naval officer at 
Hobart Town and the mercantile community there, owing, to the restric- 
tions enforced by him upon trade. Another paragraph mentions that the 
Lieutenant-Governor has refused to confirm the appointment, by the Go- 
vernor, of Mr. Murdoch as naval officer of Van Dieman’s Land ; alleging 
as a reason, that the appointment interfered with his high prerogative. 
The nomination of a person to fill that office has, it appears, hitherto been 
left to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

A letter from New South Wales, dated in March last, published in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 19th ultimo, after stating that much distress 
and dfecontent has been produced in the colony by a system of false 
economy on the part of Government, ruinous both to agricultuie and com- 
merce, thus sums up : — 

“ And to what purpose have the anticipated savings (the actual sav- 
ing has been none) been applied by his Majesty’s niinisters, before, even 
in the most fortunate issue of their measures, a fund could be realized 
from them ? Not to the promotion of public measures beneficial to the 
colony, but to the purpose of its conversion into a long-backed horse, and 
of burthening it with numerous riders ; to the creation of various unneces- 
sary offices, with large salaries attached, as a provision for hungry mini- 
sterial dependents! Thus has the colony been first impoverished, and 
then saddled with a heavy owms, to which its strength and resources are 
utterly incompetent. For example, the former Colonial Treasurer, then 
denominated Treasurer of the Police Fund, whose integrity in that office 
was unimpeached and unimpeachable, and who receiv^ for the perform- 
ance of its duties the sum of 100/. sterling per annum, has been dis- 
placed, to make way for a Mr. Balcombe, of St. Helena notoriety, wjth a 
salary of 1200/. per annum, an allowance of 150/. for a clerk, and 15(Wi 
for a house ! Illustrious specimen of financial economy ! Then* W 
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have an Attorney and Solid tor- General — a Commissioner of tlie Su- 
preme Court — a Master in Chancery — a SheriflF, with 1200/. per annum 
— and a variety of subordinate officers, although the colonists are not 
considered yet sufficiently advanced in morals or civilization for the 
introduction of * trial, by jury •/ a boon which, I think, might reasonably be 
expeqt^,, in return for the heavy burthens with which they are oppressed 
by these new and costly appointments.” 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Accounts from this settlement have been received extending to the 1 Ith 
of June, the substance of which has been given as follow s, in the Globe 
and Traveller Evening Paper : — 

“ An order in council from England had been received in that colony, 
which has thrown the inhabitants into the greatest consternation. The 
paper-money in circulation was in rix-dollars at 45. each. The order 
from England is, tliat the payment for this currency is to be made in 
new' coin, (shillings and sixpences,) at the rate of one shilling and six- 
pence for each rix-dollar. Thus the inhahitants find their property dtv 
preciated in the most alarming manner; the merchant worth 20,000/. in 
one day is reduced to 7,000/.; and every specieaof property and merchandise 
in the colony is reduced in the same proportion. The alarm was so great, 
that all the inhabitants simultaneously proceeded to the Governor, pray- 
ing him to stay the order in council, as the British Government had no 
doubt been misled by some monstrous misrepresentations. Ilis Excel- 
lency stated that hi.s orders w'ere peremptory, and he accordingly issued 
the proclamation. It ought to be observed, that at the capitulation of 
the colony to the British arm.s, the currency (then amounting to tw'o 
millions of rix-dollars) was recognised and guaranteed ; and in 1810 the 
English Governor issued another million of this paper, which, taking 
into calculation the rate of exchange, produced to the coffers of Govern- 
ment the value of about three shillings and .sixpeitce per rix-dollar. 

“ The order of council, under these circumstances, is most extraordi- 
nary, and, if persisted in, will bring the greatest calamities on the inha- 
bitants. Iiiiincdiately on the receipt of this intelligence in the city, tlie 
merchants met to deliberate, and they will no doubt represent tire wdiole 
circumstances to the ministers. The next arrival from the Cape will 
bring the inemoiial of the inhabitants on this important subject. The 
general meeting w'as to take place oii the 13th of June.” 

A proclamation ffas been issued at this colony, promulgating an order 
under the royal sign manual, bearing date the 9th of February last, which 
directs that a council shall be established for the colony, to “ ad\nse and 
assist in the administration of the government thereof.” The Chief- Jus- 
tice, and five other individuals of the first rank and character at the 
settlement, are to compose the council and act jointly with the Governor. 
We are not informed how these new members of Government are to be 
selec-tod'; but at any rate an executive so composed will afford a mucli 
better chance for wisdom and justice in public measures, than the 
mere caprice of one man as formerly. This innovation show's that mi- 
nisters are sincerely desirous to secure the colonists against such another 
visitation as the rule of a Lord Charles Somerset. We earnestly hope 
that, as the powerful hand of ministerial refonn has reached the Cape, it 
tvill soon be carried a little farther to a country which has still greatei- 
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need of it, whore, if a remedy be not applied in time, moie niischief may 
be done in one year than the value of all our African j)ossessions put to- 
gether. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

A proclamation has been issued by the Duch Indian Government, 
dated February 28, 1 825, imposing an ‘^outward duty” of guilders 
per pecul on all coffee exported in Netherlands’ ships to any foreign 
part; also a duly of 6 per cent, on all goods the produce of places 
situated in the Eastern Archipelago, belonging to the Netherlands or to 
/nr/mn powers, and people with which the Government of the Nether- 
lands stand on friendly relations; on goods imported direct from those 
places to Java and Madura in foreign places, without touching at any 
foreign ports ; but wh.en such goods aie brought to Java and Madura by 
foreign ships indirectly, and not without touching at foreign ports, and 
do not otherwise fall within the above description, then double the 
amount of duties charged for Netherlands’ ships, or inland vessels placed 
on an equality therewith, shall be paid. 

This new regulation of duties has been loudly condemned by some, on 
tlie ground that it violates the spirit of the late treaty between us and the 
Dutch, to secure a participation of reciprocal advantages between the two 
states; as the duty of 2^ guilders laid on the Dutch bottoms going to 
foreign ports is said to be merely nominal with respect to them, since 
they never export but to the Netherlands; whereas the double duty au- 
thorized by the letter of the treaty will leally operate with great seveiity 
against the British merchant. 


INCIDKNTS AND KVENTS IN EUROPE ( ONNECTED WITH THE 
EAVIKRN WOULD. 

As it was reported, about a week ago,Nthat an overland despatch had 
been received at the F.ast India House, we endeavoured, by inquiry 
among our friends in the City, to ascertain its contents. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been allowed to transpire; but had the Burmese capital been 
taken, or the Golden Foot made captive, or })eace restored, the news 
would not have been concealed for a moment. 'I'his silence, therefore, is 
most eloquent and most ominous. The Directors may think that bad 
news will travel fast enough ; and if intelligence of such importance as 
to be wortl) sending by an overland despatch, cannot be divulged, it must 
1)0 bad indeed. It is whispered that Sir Archibald Campbell has been 
compelkd to fall back upon Rangoon, and that the continued ill success 
of the war has so much endangered our Indian Empire, that it had 
become necessary to raise ten new regiments. 

On another subject the Directors are equally silent, — the destruction of ^ 
the sepoys at Ban ackpore. The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, which 
was held so Jar back as November last, mnst have reached this country : 
if they have not, what are we to think of the motives of those who have 
withheld them ? Every additional month of concealment and mystery 
makes this transaction wear a darker aspect ; and after the inexplicable 
delay that has already occurred, the public can hardly regard its authors 
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and tlicir friends as pei'sons acting with the openness ahd candour of con- 
scious innocence. 

GOVERXOIIS-GENEIIAL — PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 

The last month has produced another ponderous volume of papers 
from the East India House — additional fiuits of the late discussions re- 
specting the administration of the Marquis of Hastings. This new 
Blue Book, which relates to the affairs of Oude, and extends to up- 
wards of a thousand folio pages, is labelled “ Papers respecting a Reform 
in the Administiation of the Government of his J'ixcellency the Nawaub 
V^izier, and the employment of British troops in his dominions, from the 
1st of January 1808 to the 3 1st of December 1^1.5 ; also relating to the 
negotiation of the several loans contracted with the Vizier, between the 
months of October 1814 and May 1815.” We need haidly say, that it 
would require no little time, as w’cll as patience, to peruse with attention 
this huge mass of documents. Not having yet had sudicient space for so 
laborious an undertaking, we can only piomicc to devote to it our first lei- 
sure moments ; and if, according to the old adage, the truth be in this case 
contained in a nutshell, we shall endeavour to stiip it of the enormous 
husk which now^ envelopes it, and present the kernel in such a naked 
form that it may be digested by our readc*rs. 

A dinner was given at Ayr t j the Marquis of Hastings, on tlie 31st of 
August, foi which the public rooms in the ('Ounty Buildings of that tow'ii 
w(‘re fitted up in a verj sj)lendid style. The Kail of (ilnsgow, Lord 
l.ieutcnaiit of Ayndiire, was in the chair: the Maicpiis of Hastings, the 
Loid Justice Cleik, Sir Andrew Cathcart, and other distinguished cha- 
racters took their seats on his left hand; and the Duke of Poitland, 
Loid James Stewart, the Piovost of Ayr, Sir .lames Montgomerie Cnn- 
nii:gliaine, t^rc., &c., on the right. Sir D. H. Blair acted as Croupier, 
with Loid Raw’rion and the Karl of Kglinton being sealed on his liglit 
and left. More than one hundred nohlemen and gentlemen of the 
highest lank and distinction in the county filled the seats surrounding the 
ta!)!es.-“The chairman, in proposing the health of the noble Marquis, 
paid a high tribute to his character as a soldier and statesman, fiom his 
earliest services in the Ameiican war to the close of his career in India. 
On the latter he dwelt with the highest praise, saying, “ I cannot form a 
better wish for my country, or for the interests of that grc.at empire which 
depends on it, than that his system may be puisued in India, and that his 
spirit may preside over its counsels. I must also wish (said he) to a cer- 
tain great Cbimpany (of which I do not speak with disrespect) a little 
more gratitude to their most valuable servants — a more giaciousand nn- 
fetteied expression of the high sense they one and all entertain of the 
noble Manpiis’s services. But (he added) in the general applause and 
approbation of his country, in the manly con.scioiisncss of hr.ving done 
his duty, in the certainty that history will record, \nd posteiity appre- 
ciate, his exalted merit, he has a rew'aid the noblest that ambition can 
desire or that gratitude can bestow.” — In adverting to this part of Earl 
Glasgow’s speech, to wdiich the Marquis of Ha.stings replied with groat 
modesty, feeling, and elegance, his Lordship observed, that, “ when he 
looked around him, and observed the Noblemen and Gentlemen he ad- 
dressed, he considered it one of the happiest circumstances of bis life to 
receive their appro])ation — one of the highest honours to be told by them 
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he had done his duty. In the management -of the immense and com- 
plicated concerns of India, many instances of error (he said) must be pre- 
sumed to have arisen. But, as regarded the Native Princes, there was 
one lino of conduct which could not be mistaken, and if, in pursuing that 
line, he had pursued those measures which were best calculated for inani- 
festingthe admired and munificent generosity ofthe constitution ofthisgreat 
nation, then probably he might have some claim to their approljation.'’ 

This was very well, addressed to an aristocratical assembly; but it would 
have been more satisfactory to us to hear something of what was done 
for the permanent improvement of the people. We should be glad to see 
more importance attached to the amelioration of the condition of our 
sixty millions of subjects, than to the treatment of some half dozen broken- 
down Princes. His speech was received with the most unbounded accla- 
mation, and appropriately fi)llovvcd by the song of Loudoun’s bofiny 
woods and braes,” to the air of “ Lord Moira’s welcome to Scotland.” 

' On the arrival of the accounts of the death of Mr. Adam, the (’ourt 
of Directors, on the 14ih ultimo, passed the following resolution, as a 
tribute to the memory of this old servant of the Company, who, besides 
other important trusts, had, for a short tiuic, filled the othce of Governor- 
General during the vacancy between the dej)arture of the Marrpiis of 
Hastings and the arrival of Lord Amherst: — 

At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the \^th Scptejji- 
her, 1825, 

Piesolved unanimously, — That this Co irt having received the me- 
lancholy intelligence of the death of Mr. John Adam, on his passage 
from India to this country, desire to recoru in the strongest terms their 
deep sense of his exemplary integrity, distit gnished ability, and indefa- 
tigable zeal, in the service of the Last India Company, during a period 
of nearly 30 years ; in the course of which, after filling the highest offices 
under the Bengal government, he was more than six years a member of 
the Supreme Council, and held during some months of that time the sta- 
tion of Governor-General. And that the Court most sincerely participate 
in the sorrow which must be felt by his relations and fiiends on this 
lamented event.” 

Such a mark of respect to an old and faithful servant, is decent, becom- 
ing, and to be expected of those to whom he had devoted the greater part 
of his life, and who can now reward him only by eulogies on his memory. 
It is natural that they should wish to display the amount of their grati- 
tude by the warmth of their praises, and that others should silently 
acquiesce in their lamentations, from the sympathy felt for one over 
whom the tomb has just closed. But this hardly affords an excuse for 
those, M’ho, yielding to the old but pernicious maxim, of saying nothing 
but good of the dead, strew flowers over the grave of persons for ^\hom 
they really feel neither sorrow nen- admiration. On the pr-esent occasion, 
a weekly journalist makes the following panegyric on Mr, Adam, which, 
if sincere, is so contradictory, that the writer can har'dly he supposed to 
understand his own meaning. He says, “ though we differed widely 
with that gentleman on the policy of many of his measures, yet 
it is only justice to him to say, that in him the Company have lost a ser- 
vant, whom it will be difficult, if not impos.sib!e to replace, with one’ of 
equal talent and integr ity. To a mind of extraordinary powers, he added 
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a zeal and assiduity in the duties of his high station, not often to be met 
with in our Eastern dominions.” Now, by great “ powers of mind,” and 
high “ talents,*' as here attributed, we should understand the capacity oi 
farming just opinions; and by “ integrity,” an honest and conscientious 
reduction of these to practice. But the writer condemns his measures, 
and therefore denies either the justice of his opinions, or the honesty of his 
practice ; thus leaving the “ talents and integrity ” no ground to stand 
upon. 

He mentions, in the same column, some circumstances connected with 
Mr. Adam s conduct, as censor of the Calcutta press, equally at variance 
with the foregoing panegyric. During the Ceylonese war, when it was 
known at the seat of Government that Sir Robert Browmrigg’s affairs 
w’ere not going on very well in (hat island, all extracts of letters from 
oilicers on the spot were carefully exscinded from the columns of the 
journals by the vigilant scissors of the censor of the press; while vague 
rumours of victories, W’hich never had any existence save in the heated 
imaginations of those who fabiicated them, were treated with considera- 
tion and resjiect by those who were w’cll aware of their fallacy, and care- 
fully preserved for the edification of his Majesty’s lieges!” 

In bringing forward, at present, this system of misiepreseiitation, of 
which Mr. Adam, as censor of the press, was the author, his eulogist 
seems to think that the systematic practice of deception is as good an 
example of “ integrity” as the formation of false opinions is of great 
“ talents.” This shows how much a man may be injured by indiscreet 
praise. It is only for the purpose of exposing such absurdity that we have 
said any thing at all on this subject, and with no desire of throwing a 
reflection on the deceased. His character is already l)eforc the public ; 
and for ns to pass a judgment on it at the present moment would be in- 
vidious as w'ell as unnecessary ; therefore silence is preferable, since we 
owe respect to the feelings of the living, as W’ell as justice to the memory 
of the dead. 

It is now believed that Ministers have at last resolved on the imme- 
diate recall of Lord Amherst. It were superfluous to offer any lengthened 
remarks on this act of justice to their own reputation and to their coun- 
try ; a measure that has been so long and loudly called for by India and 
by England. 

In the early part of last month a rumour Avas circulated that the Duke 
of Buckingham was going to India as Governor-General, in the room of 
Lord Amherst; and although delicacy to the latter may have prevented 
the change from being as yet formally announ ed, the London ‘ Courier,’ 
wdiich is not likely to propagate an error on such a subject, has inserted 
the following paragraph from the ‘ Hampshire Telegraph “ ft is re- 
ported in the naval circles, that a ship of war, probably the ‘Java,’ is 
to be fitted up to take out the new Governor- General to India ; and tfiat 
bis Grace the Duke of Buckingham has accepted of that appointment.” 

STF.AM-NAV IGATION TO IXDlA. 

It is onfidently reported in several of the ship-biiilding yards on tlie 
River, that the ‘ London Engineer ’ steam-vessel, wiiich used to be em- 
ployed in conveying passengers from London to Margate and back, has 
been fitted out for, and actually proceeded on, an India voynge. If so, 
•she may possibly anticipate the Enterprize, wdiich has just left England. 
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We can neither confirm nor deny the above report, but leave it to be 
judged of from the circumstance stated in our last, that no other steam- 
Vessel but the * Eaterprize ’ had made the necessary arrangements for fuel. 
I’he very general interest which the latter must excite, justifies us in 
giving inseition to foine particulars that have reached us ot her progress, 
after leaving the shores of England : — She was last heard of on the 2Ut 
ult., Lisbon then bearing S.E. 25 miles, and going at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. Ca{)t:iin Johnston, in a letter of that date, says: “I 
shall keep the steam up till 1 reach the Trades, I hope on Tuesday next, 
when I shall he prepared with good sails to take advantage of the wind. 
j\ll hands arc well, and highly delighted. P.S. iSunday, 10 a.m. Lislwn 
S.E. 25 miles — going eight knots.” 

AFRICAN MANUFACTURES. 

The following piece of American intelligence, leading us to believe in 
the existence of a vast productive teriitory and a manufacturing people in 
the heart of Africa, will not, we trust, prove to he like the accounts of 
the famous sea-serpents of former years. It is said, that “ A cotton 
shawl, manufiictured hy Africans from the growth of their own country, 
has been received at Baltimore. It consists of live pieces, woven three 
yaids in length, and six inches in vidth, smvn together, and is considered 
a favourable specimen of arts yet in their infancy amongst thtit rude 
people. C'otton, of the (piality of which this shawl is manufactured, is 
said to grow in abundance over a tract of((»untry extending to 40 de- 
grees of latitude, and 70 of longitude, inhabited l)y many millions of 
naked human beings.” 

The Moffat and Jvliann, the two ships uhicli carried the first cargoes 
of tea from (Ihiiia to Quebec, have arrived in the Downs during the past 
nioritli. In onr last Number, it was mentioned that tijey had arrived the 
same day in China, the same day at .St. Helena, tliesameday at Quebec ; 
and it is now remarked, that these twin salleis liave again arrived on the 
same day in the Downs. It is stated, that the tea sales had attracted 
great interest, being tlie fiist direct impoitations from China; the mer- 
chants anticipated great benefits fiom this trallic, and they say they will 
supply the Ihiited States with all articles from the East, particularly as 
the duties imposed in the Cnited States are heavy. This circumstance 
had attracted a larger attendance of the merchants of New York, <!i:c. to 
the Canada tea sales. 


RF.rORT 07 IJIS M.^JFsTY’s PRIVY COUNf lF ON TIIR APPEAL 
ACatNSr 'JiJE LAWS FOR LICKNSING THE PRESS 
JN I\J)IA. 

CoxTixt'i’i) illiies'? has prevented the Editor from neeompanying llie follow- 
ing lepoit \Mth the appropriate comnieiits for winch h.e hud nserved it, in the 
hope ll'.at lie dioiild liave been aide to show that Ins Majesty’s most lioiiour* 
able ad’.is'crs were not amou;; the wisest of eouusellors tlial eonld he elio.seii to 
sm round a throne. lie no longer delays to rescue it from the obscurity ifi 
wincli It would otherwise most probably remain among the iruisly rolls and 
parcliimnls of ofi’ce, and to place on iccord, in a moie public maiitier than 
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roay be agreeable to the de<?cendants of the sage counsellors and legiislatovs 
from wliom it emanates, the decision of the Judges and Senators of England, — 
that a law which places Englishmen in India below the most degraded of 
slaves, and forbids them to utter a single syllable but at the will and pleasure 
of their despotic rulers, is a giK>d law, not at all repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land, neither subversive of liberty nor unfavourable to good government, and 
therefore ought 7iot to be repealed. It should be added, to their shame or 
Iionour, as the world may interpret it, that the learned lawyers who taught 
his Majesty’s advisers this doctrine, and urged them to come to this decision, 
were — Mr. Serjeant Hosanquet, the salaried dependant of the East India Com- 
pany; Mr. Ser jeant Spankie, once the fiercest of democrats, but now the abettor 
of tyrants, anil the framer of this detestable law for the Eastern despots who 
etn])lnyed him; Mr. Tindall, a reputed friend of freedom; and Mr. Henry 
ilrougliain, on all ol/in' occasions the advocate of liberty, but, on this, the apo- 
logist and defender of the law which depri\es all his countrymen in India of 
the freedom of speech and writing, except at the mere will or jileasurc of the 
parties whose conduct may stand in greatest need of those very strictures which 
he so justly and unsparingly bestows on the conduct of men in authority at 
home, but which he thus assists to deprive his tellow-countrymen of all power 
of exercising abroad. 


At the CornT at Caiu-ton Ilocsr, Juno 14th, 1B2J : 

Present — The Kixc/s Most Eackti.ent iMvji.stv m C’orNni, ; 

M’heie there was this day read at the Hoard a lleport from the (’omnu'ttt'e 
of the Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, dated the 20th of 
last month, in the words following ; namely, — 

“Your Majesty having been pleased by your order in Council of the 10th of 
March 1024, to refer unto lliis (’ommittee tlie humble n'Mition of James Silk 
Huekinghain, late of tlie city of Calcutta in the h'.ast Indies, but now of Corn- 
wall Terrace, llegenYs Park, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire, selling forth 
that, on the 4th day of April 1823, the following rule, ordinance, and regula- 
tion, made and issued by the Governoi-( General and Council of Eort-Wdliam, 
in Bengal, received the sanction of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, — that is to 

(Here followed the rule and ordinance.) 

“ That the petitioner humlily submits that the said rules, ordinances, and re- 
gulations, are likely to produce discontent amongst your Majesty’s British sub- 
jects .resident in India, and amongst the natives of that country, being snbver- 
‘>ive of properly, and calculated to establish arbitrary power, and to deprive of 
ledress any person who may be injured by an improper and illegal use of power 
in that country; that the said rules, ordinances, and regulations must prevent 
tlie extension of knowledge and information amongst the Native inhabitants of 
India; and that the said rules, ordinances, and regulations are repugnant to the 
laws of the realm : and the petitioner therefore most humbly appeals against 
the said rules, ordinances, and regulations, and humbly prays that they may be* 
lescinded. 

“ The Lords of the Committee, in obedience to your Majest/s said order of 
reference, this day took the said petition into consideration ; and h.aving lieard 
counsel for the petitioner thereupon, and also on behalf of the East India (’om- 
pany, their Lordships do agree to rejiort to your Majesty their humble opinion 
that the prayer of the petitioner ought not to be complied with.” 

Ilis Majesty, having taken the said report into consideration, was pleased,, 
by and with the advice of his Privy Council, to approve theieof. 

(Signed) J is. Bulleii, 
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MEMORIAL OF MK. SANDFORD ARNOT. 

To Tio; IIoNOUHABLE Court or Directors of tun East India Company. 


lIoNOURAntr. Sirs, 

1. I feel it to he a (luiy inciuiibent 
on me to la) heloic jon a repre^jema- 
tion of the treatment 1 ha\e experi- 
euecd from the Riijht Honourable 
Lord Amhfcist, Governor- General of 
your lerrilories in the East Indies; in 
the hope that you will he pleased to 
take iuto your tonsideratiou the losses 
and sullerinus to which a British sub- 
ject has been exposed, by those acting 
tinder the shelter of }our authority; 
which,- cxteudmt;’ over many uiilIiou> 
t)f human beings in a vast and distant 
region, urgently requires that the 
manner in which its exercise alfed-* 
their happiness, should receive }our 
continual inspection and control. 

2. In the' year 1^11), 1 was induced 
to leAve my native country in conse- 
f|iienctf of letters iecei\ed Irom a gen- 
tleman, (ipy particular friend, who 
holds at present several situations un- 
der yourGoNcrnmeiit at the Presidency 
of Madras,) ropyesentiiig British India 
as one of the linest fields in the world 
for a person of any education, industry, 
or enterprise; since the trade had now 
been throwy open, and the Honourable 
East India Company, he assured me, 
gave great encouragement to Euro- 
peans generally,, and particularly Bri- 
tish subjects, to settle and acquire 
wealth 111 tlieir extensive and fertile 
tcriitories; he concluded, therelore, 
tha» if I would hut make a \oyage to 
India there could be no doubt ol my 
being able to settle myself to my sat s- 
faetion in that eounti). 

;i, 'I’his advice was given to me by 
one on whose judgment I placed the 
utmost reliance, and who, 1 believe, 
bad formed no unworthy conception of 
the Government of which he was a 
* servant, when he concluded it was 
wiling, that its splendid possessions 
in the finest countries of Asia, should 
afford some relief to those whom the 
distress of the mother-country at ihat 
time induced to pU'li their fortunes 
abroad. Without possessing myself 
any jiarticular acquaintance with the 
views and principles of jour Govern- 
ment, lieyond those which I derived 
from others of greater experience, 1 
felt satisfied that these were tlie senti- 
ments which all generous Englislimen 


would eiiterfain towards the children 
of the parent state, then labouring un- 
der the ellects of our long protracted 
struggle with France. 

4. Ill consequence of these prospects 
being held out to me, I proceeded to 
Madras, where my views then lay; 
hut oil iny arrival Ihfere, not finding 
my expectations realized, I felt no de- 
sire to remain, and detenu int^u re- 
turn to my native country vyithoiit loss 
of lime. For this purpose ‘Z found it 
would be necessary to go' round to 
Calcutta, which, . being a place of 
gri‘aicr commercial intercourse than 
Madras, would alford ine more abun- 
dant onportunities of proceedkig again 
to I’higlaiid. 1 therefore arrived in lien- 
gal in July IS20, although at the time 
of my leaving England it w as not my 
intention to proceed thither at all : and 
even on my landing at Calcutta I pro- 
posed to remain only so long as might 
he necessary to secure a passage to 
England, by one of the ships of the 
season; and I accordingly engaged 
such passage in a vessel l^Jiat w'as 
bound for London very eai ly in the en- 
suing year. 

5. la the meantime, however, vari- 
ous indueemeiits presented llieiii'-elves 
for my remaining in ' the country ; 
since I found that numerous indivi- 
duals of all descriptions weie living 
here in great comfort, under the fos- 
tering protection of a most mild and 
indulgent Cioverninent. I was accord- 
ingly at last persuadeif to relinquish 
the intention of immediately return- 
ing to my native country, and consent- 
ed to rest all my prospects of success 
in life on a (oiitiiiuance in India. But 
I could not have resolved. Tot* a mo- 
nietit, on such a step, unless 1 had heert 
satisfied, from actual observation, that 
there was no objection on the jiart of 
Govciiimeiit to the residence of Euro- 
j)^‘ans 111 that coDutry. ‘Although in 
iornier times when British power in 
the East had to maintain an ardupus 
strug£:,le with dangerous rivals, arid 
was threatened by the inarhiuutipni 
of the French and other enemies, yQ\ii 
Government was necessarily jeai«>U8 of 
Europeans insinuating. themselves 

the heart of India ; it now appeared 
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til at a total change of circumstances, 
and more especially the complete se- 
curity which the political state of In- 
dia had acquired under the Marquis of* 
Hastings, had entirely done away with 
all such apprehensions : so that even 
Frenchmen, as well as other foreign- 
ers, were' allowed to reside unquestion- 
ed and unmolested in different parts 
of the country j In the interior as well 
as in Hie chpitiil of yoiir dominions. 
This being the case, I'liml hardly add, 
that British subjects were more parti- 
cularly encouraged to rejiose in the 
fullest* maimer on the confidence and 
protraction of your Government. 

6. So' far from it being conceived 
that we, th^ natives of Hip United 
Kingtiiln,' were regarded with jieciiliar 
jealousy, or prohibited from sharing 
with other nations the advantages of a 
residence in these (ountiics of the 
Kast, unless specially licensed for that 
purpose your Honourable Court, it 
was notorious that many who possess- 
ed no such license, resided in difFerent 
parts of your territories, aiul had done 
so for twenty, thirty, and even forty 
years past, securely engaging in ex- 
lensive speculations without the least 
apprehension of niolestatioti or inter- 
ference. Instead of anvapjiearance of 
a law being in forco for their proscrip- 
tion, or for the exclusion of strangei s 
generally, no notice whato\cr was 
taken* by your (lovenimcnt, as far as 
1 could discover, during my residence 
in the capital, whether the liihabitaots 
of it were natives or foreigners ; and 
if I liad felt any scruple on the sub- 
ject, aud wislied to report my situation 
to the public autliorities, I am not 
aware of any public officer who would 
have taken cognisance of it as a thing 
at all concermng the Government to 
know. Consequently, if any rule had 
ever existed for excluding Furojieans 
in my situalion, there was every ap- 
pearance of its ha\ ing fallen entirely 
into ilesuetude. Unless such had been 
iny belief, founded on the most satis- 
factory grounds, I wonlil on no ac- 
count have protracted my stay in the 
country to throtv away, in such a cli- 
mate, six or seven years of the prime 
of life. 1 remained on the faith of 
having nothing to* fear, so long as I 
conformed to the existing laws and 
regulations in force in that part of 
your dommions. 

7. I accordingly continued tp reside 
infieagal till the conclusion ofthoMur- 
Quisof Hastings’s government, and also 
auringthe administration of his succes- 
sor the Honourable John Adam, within 
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which period farther observation and 
experience in the country showed me 
many new reasons for conlirniing that 
confideuce in the Government, which 
induced me at first to settle under its 
protection, I perceived tliat no legal 
dislinetiun existed between' persons 
having^ and those nothaviiig, alicense 
from your Honcurab'e C'ouft, inas- 
much a^ all were alike summoned to 
discharge tlie most honourable func- 
tions of English freemen— to compose 
apaitof the highest judicial tribunal 
of the land, (in sitting upon juries,) 
whose duty it is to decide upon the 
lives and iortunes of the most eminent 
individuals in that country, aiid even 
occasionally to try questions deeply 
affecting the Government itscll and its 
chief functionaries. I felt persuaded, 
that the British Legislature (which 
has made the Judges of our countiy 
independent even of his Majesty) 
never intended that the jurors, their 
auxiliaries in this solemn office, should 
be liable to be treated as felons, and 
dragged e^en out of the jury-box, for 
immediate transportation, possibly be- 
cause they had dune their duty, and 
thereby gi\en offence to tome one 
whose voice had sufficient inHuence 
with the local Gos eminent 1o procuie 
tlicir baiiishnient and rum ; assigning 
as a reason merely that they were na- 
tives of tlie United Kingdom ! This is 
a situation to which I felt satisfied the 
British Legislature and your Honour- 
able Uonit could never mean to ex- 
pose us, and which was never intended 
to exist in any country under British 
Rulers, who eoul(( neveu' think of de- 
grading the judicial tribunal in the 
East or West, by placing on it persons 
who arc the mere slaves of the will of 
apother. 'J his, however, must he the 
case ill India, if it he now considered 
justifiable to trauspoit individuals set- 
tled in that country, merely because 
they arc unlicensed. 

fl. From the situation which I held 
in connexion with the public press — 
from my making, for a considerable 
time, regular reports of the proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court, and puh- 
li'.hiiig the same in the newspapers, to 
which iny name was attached when 
requisite j and from my name also 
appeal ing in the published lists of Hri- 
tish inhabitants liable to serve upon 
juries, generally circulated throughout 
India, my residence in Calcutta was 
not in any way secret or concealed 
from the public authorities ; and it is 
hardly possible that it could have been 
unknown to them for se>cral year'.. 
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Con?e(juentIy my conduct and occii- 
uation 'vere nut found to bi* iu the 
least objectionable, since no fault 
Avbatever was found with me under 
two successive Guvernors-Gcncral, 
and these also known to cntertaiu very 
opposite views of Indian policy. 

{>. Notwithstanding the sanction 
which the^e circumstances, combined 
with the lapse of several years, seem- 
ed to convey ; yet in the space of tuie 
month after the Ri^^ht Honourable 
Lord Amherst assumed the reins of 
power, his Lordship in Council was 
pleased to decree my transportation to 
En“;land, on the t^round, that being a 
native of tlie United Kingdom, 1 was 
redding in India without any proper 
authoriiy. 

10. By this sudden and unexpected 
decree, I was ovot whelmed with the 
complctcst luin and distress ; through 
the confidence which I had placed in 
the hberality and justice of the Go- 
vernment of India, from the encour- 
agement and protection it atforded to 
]5ritish subjects, which alone had in- 
duced me to settle, and alterviaids 
continue under its auspices at a time 
when it was iiidilierent to me whether 
J settled iu that or any other country. 
For if it had been intimated to me on 
my arrival iu Bengal, that luy resi- 
dence ill India could not be permitted, 

1 might then easily have complied 
w ith such a notice ; whereas now, af- 
ter having made this my home, in 
which was centered all iiiy views of 
earthly happiness, this sudden expul- 
sion sent me afloat in the world, an un- 
happy wanderer, with the destruction 
of all iny prosjiects in lile. 

11. 1 he cause assigned by the Right 
Honourable Lord Amhei‘st, for sub- 
jeeliiig me to this heavy punishment, 
was a certain paragraph iu the ‘ Lal- 
cuttt Journal,’ of the 30th of August 
1H23, disapproved of by his Lordship 
in Council, tor what reason I am per- 
fectly ignorant. But it was well known 
to GoAcrument, that whatever fault 
that pajicr might he supposed to have 
commitied, I was not the person re- 
sjjoiisihle for it, from the following 
cireunistances ; — 1st, Because agree- 
ably to the regulation regarding the 
press jias'-ed by the Honourable Jolm 
Adam, the Government had granted to 
Mr. John Francis Sandy*, as its sole 
editor, a license for the publication of 
that paper. 2dly, At the departure of 
the former editor, Mr, Buckingham, 
from India, he gave intimation to Go- 
vernment that lie had ajipoiuted the 
said John Fiaiuis Sandys his sums- 
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sor, Avho was to be alone responsible 
for its conduct in future. 3<lly, 'I'be 
Government luwl from that time kept 
up a very frequent correspondence 
)vith the said Mf. J. F. Sandys. From 
the whole of which it clearly appears 
that he was uniformly considered, and 
olKcially recognised, as solely resjion- 
f.il>Ie. 

12. Notwiihstandliig these facts, the 
oQicial letter intimating the order for 
my transportation, assumed as the 
ground of it, that I was, equally witli 
Mr. Sandys, “ the avovAed conductor 
of the paper, and clearly and person- 
ally responsible” for what appeared iu 
its pages, as from the pen of the editor. 
On this unjust assumption it was de- 
creed, that as Mr. Sandys, tli^ real 
and only editor, being of Indian birth 
and ))arentage, could not be banished 
from the country at the pleasure of the 
Governor-General, 1, wlio Avas not the 
editor, being a native gf Great Britain, 
ought to be subjectetl to that severe 
luinisbment in bis stead I Although 
Mr. Saudjs could not lie banished 
without a trial, it is far from tiue that 
he could not he “ siiljected to any di- 
lectmark of the di'ipleasure ot Go- 
vernment which woiilil not equally in- 
jure the sharers iu the properly,” Since 
the Governor-Geiieial, when displeased 
Avilh In', mode of conducting the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal,’ might ha\e ordered it 
to be transferred to the bauds of a ucav 
editor; an iuiiination with which all 
concerned would have found it neces- 
sary to comply, suppression being the 
well-known penally of disobedience ; 
and bis Lordship might thus at once 
have spared the jiroprietors, and de- 
prived the editor of a situation of both 
profit and respectability — a punish- 
ment of no small amount. But this ob- 
vious course was not pursued, neither 
on this occasion, nor a few weekfi af- 
terwards Avlien the jiaper was entirely 
suppressed fur an act of Ibis veiy cou-^ 
duetur, who, however, was still not 
singly punished. And so far from any 
anxiety being evinced to save the 
sharers of the property from loss, be- 
cause they had not committed the of- 
fence, much the l.irgcst proprietor 
being, in fact, many thou^Ud miles, 
distant at the time, they were notal- 
loweil to re-establish the jmblication 
at all, even unde r an nnexceptional)!e’ 
editor expressly approved of by Go- 
vernment. Having begun by puiiisb-- 
ing me, it soon afterwanls punish- 
ed hundreds of others for the oifeucea 
of this same editor, of which lhey[, 
were equally inuoceut. 
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13. Not being able to Uiideralantl 
bow I could be considered as the re- 
sponsible conductor of a publication, 
avowed and uniformly acknowledged 
by Government, to be under the sole 
editorial responsibility of another; or 
how, as stated in the official letter, it 
could be considered justifiable, on .such 
a supposition, to punish me, because I 
was a native of the United Kingdom, 
in the room of the actual editor, who 
was a native of India ; I could only 
imagine that the real ground of the 
dissatisfaction now manifested towards 
me, arose from my holding the situa- 
tion of an assistant in the office of the 
‘ Calcutta Journal,’ which had the 
misfortune to labour under the dis- 
pleasure of Government. I, therefore, 
immediately tendered to it, with sub- 
mission, my solemn promise to cease 
thenceforth from having any concern 
directly or indirectly, with that or vany 
other publication within the tenitories 
of the Honourable Company ; and of- 
fered to produce com potent securities 
for my future conduct in every respect, 
if thought necessary, so as to remove 
every ground of dissatisfaction by the 
most prompt and iuK[ualificd obedience. 
This oiler was not, however, accepted. 

14. 1 may here observe, that the Go- 
vernment was well aware that it bad 
made it a nniforni practice hitherto, 
when a newspaper gave'ofl'ence, to look 
to the respoiisilile Kditor alone for sa- 
tisfaction, particularly in the two late 
remarkable instances of Air. Bucking- 
ham and Mr, Sandys ; since the former 
was expelled from the country without 
any punishment whatever beiiigiufiict- 
ed on those Europeans acting as Assist- 
ants to him at the time ; and when the 
latter, Mr. .Sandy s, being of Imliau 
birth, was found to be noC amenable 
to this mode of coercion, the Honoura- 
ble John Adam, then Governor-Gene- 
ral, far from considering his Assistants 
responsible for him, thouglit It jiropt-f* 
to enact an entirely new law for the 
Press, that might enable the Govern- 
ment to punish the Editor himself, 
whenever it was thought expedient. 
Consequently, the irresponsibility of an 
Assistant was distinctly admitted in 
the most important proceedings ol 
Government regardiug'the Press, and 
acted upon very recently in a case of 
such moment as..the passing of a new 
lavv affecting the privileges of sixty 
millions of people, or the whole popu- 
lation of Hritish India. 

!§. At the commencement of the 
Right Honourable Lord Amherst’s 
admioistration, I was the. more enti- 
Qrmtffl llmdd, t oL 7, 


tied to con.sidcr iny=elf safe in this si- 
tuation of Assistant ; since the (iovei ii- 
ment was conscious that it had com- 
pelled the person by whom I was em- 
ployed to relinquish the personal super- 
intendence of his own concern, and 
that immediately after his compulsory 
removal, the laws affecting that species 
of property had been completely over- 
turned ; while the Proprietor being on 
his voyage to England, was altogether 
ignorant of these proceedings, and 
could make no new arrangements for 
the disposal of his concern, according 
to the exigeueies of the case, _ Hence 
it was left entirely to the discretion and 
fidelity of the agents he had em- 
ployed, to prevent the property from 
lieing completely destroyed in his ab- 
scnc'C before be could have time to 
lay bis case befoie your Honourable 
Board, and from your decision, be ena- 
bled to take proper measures for its 
future management. During, this pe- 
riod of suspense, it was to be hoped 
that the local Government would re- 
frain, through deference to the supe- 
rior authority, from anticipating that 
decision by using means in the interim, 
to undermine and annihilate the jiro- 
perty in question, vyhieh it was evident 
must he the result of driving away 
tho-.e in whose hands it was intrusted ; 
since it was not to he expected that 
any European would thenceforth ven* 
tore to assist in the management of 
this concern, if he found that he would 
thereby render himself liable to the 
penalty of transportation, even for 
errors not his own. 

lb. The same circumstances afford- 
ed an extenuation of my fault, if it 
was considered a fault to be connected 
with a paper published under the con- 
tinual sanction of Government, which 
had always the power of suppressing it 
at pleasure. Since, in the absence of 
my employer, if I had been guilty of 
deserting his concern, when it was 
placed in jeopardy, while he was inca- 
pacitated IVoiii providinjf for its safety, 
this would have beep, in my estima- 
tion, the basest treachery; and the 
same feeling for his interests must have 
taken aw.ay from all concerned in its 
iiianagemciit, any inclinaiion, had 
such existed, to give umbrage to the 
Governnicnt. There being no honest 
alternative left for us but patient per- 
severance in our respective situations 
until the pleasure of your Honourable 
Court could be known, it would seem 
hard to visit an individual with puuisli- 
meiit for a conscientious adherence to 
his duty. 

N 
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17. I could not have believed that 
ti e Right Honourable Lord Amherst 
would adopt such measures to destroy 
a publication so situated, which had • 
uniformly spoken of him and of his 
govenuneut with courtesy and respect ; 
even from the first moment wlien it 
was announced that he had beeu pro- 
moted to his present high office, down 
to this period inclusixe. For I hum- 
bly submit to the wisdom of your Ho- 
nourable C.’ourt, that even the para- 
graph quoted as the ground of my 
iransportation, evinces the greatest de- 
ference towards the Government, apo- 
logizing in the most respectful manner 
for merely mentioning a past act, al- 
though such ’mention never was sup- 
posed to be prohibited by any law or 
regulation in India (o). Indeed, it is 
impossible to conceive any motive 
which the ‘('akutta Journal’ could have 
to offer insult to the Government, when 
the individual at its head, having ar- 
rived in the oountiy only a few weeks 
previously, was not known to have per- 
formed one public act to excite a feel- 
ing or opinion of any kind regarding 
him; and the proceedings thus allud- 
ed to iu the mt st tempoiate mauuer, 
(though his Lordship in Council was 
pleased to consider tlie bore mention 
of them disrespectful,) were, in fact, 
the proceedings of a former Go- 
vernor-General, with the merits of 
w hich the present could have had no 
more personal concern than with that 
of any act of Warren Hastings, or 
Lord Clive, or any other fact in his- 
tory, to which reference ntight, in the 
same manner, be made. 

(a) For the respectful tone of (he 
Paper, a general icference to its pages 
may be sufficient ; but it seems requi-ite 
that tlie ])aitieitlar passage objected to 
filiould be here quoted. It was contained 
in the ‘ Calcutta Jotirnar of the JOtli of 
August 18‘2J, foniiiiig a part of -a very 
long article in defence of tlie judgment 
of the Stipreine Court against the asper- 
.siotis thrown on its wi.sdoiii or integiity 
by Dr. Ilrvce. The small portion of it 
extracted by Govfiriimejit as off. nsiie Is 
included in the following paragraph:— 

“ Our readers cannot but reVollectthe 
subject of the Paper for which Mr. 
Buckingham was removed from India. 
The mention of thi.** event is essential to 
our present argument ; and we hope we 
may .speak of it as a matter of history 
w'ithout offence, as we shall express no 
opinion on it cither one way ur another. 
Ifit were not absolutely nwessary, we 
should not even allude to it; but m do- 
ing so, we shall not for a moment for- 
get the respect due to the established 
laws and goveniuient of the country 
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18. The paragraph in question had 
besides ibis peculiar excuse and justi- 
fication ; attempts being made by the 
Reverend Dr. Hrvee, both through his 
Magazine and in i^ampbleis very widely 
circulated in India, to bring the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature into disrepute ; and the Go- 
vernment having allowed these repeat- 
ed and fiagrant violations ofthePress- 
Rulc.s to go on unchecked, it was to 
he hoped that his Lordship iti Council 
would with even-handed justice be- 
tween the Court and its accusers, in- 
dulge others with the same license of 
replying to those publications, which 
were calculated, if left unanswered, to 
bring the administration of justice 
into contempt. The ‘ (Calcutta Jour- 
nal ’ felt it to he its duty to make a 
stand in defence of the Court against 
these attacks of Ur. Bryce ; and that 
in so doing, it performed an act of 
public justice, seems admitted by the 
Government itself, which, as I am in* 
formed, afterwards reprimanded Dr. 
Bryce severely for the very same writ- 
ings which the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ cen- 
surtd. They might, however, have 
passed unnotircil, bad not this pub- 
lication first exiuised their injurious 
tendency; and it is difficult to per- 
ceive how the effect of Dr. Bryce’s pub- 
lic asjieisions oii tlie Court, circulated 
in the. various newspapers throughout 
India, could have been counteracted 
by a seerel and silent reprimand, given 
privately to the author, and known to 
few but himself. 

ly. But if this defence of the Su- 
preme Court, and opposition to Dr. 

The article in question related to the 
appointment of Ur. Bryce as Clerk of the 
.Stationery Committee ; and the part of 
it which is understood to have In'en so 
otfensive to tlie Government as to deter- 
mine Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, 
w'as an allusion to the rejiort of Dr. 
Bryce being tlie Author of tho.se Letteis 
placed in eonnexioii with- his apiioint- - 
nient to his secular office. Thus it 
appeals Dr. Biyci’.s reimted anthors'iii) 
and pluralities were the cause of Mr.’ 
Buckingham’s remotal, and ipf the iictV 
laws which were in confiequence esta- 
blished for tlie I'ress. But lor hloi this 
society might biHe continued in the en- 
ioyment of all its former privileges, nor 
have been depiivcd of , one of its mem- 
bers. Wlieii those who watch wUb 
xious expectation the progress ot Jijj 
provementin this country, and thef^y 
of that Gospel which Dr. Bryce 
missioned to preach, consider thd 
of these measures, it will be 
award him the praise or 
tliey may think he has desefVbaiT^^ 
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Bryce’s violations of the Press-Rules, 
hid really been considered culpable in 
the * Calcutta Journal,’ it niig^ht have 
been immediately suppressed at the 
pleasure of Government, in conformity 
with the law lately enacted for the 
Press ; by which the suppression of a 
Paper is the only penalty assigned for 
its offences ; and the declared object 
of passing this law was to put Euro- 
peans and natives of India on an equal 
looting with regard to the Press. Ne- 
vertheless, the Government throwing 
aside entirely its recent Press regula- 
tion, resolved to lay the punishment of 
the alleged offence upon me alone; 
placing on my head, merely because I 
was a native of the United Kingdom, 
the responsibility of the real Editor, 
Avho was a native of British India, and 
with that view, decreed my immediate 
transportation, without stopping a mo- 
ment to inquire vvhether 1 was at all 
concerned m the paragraph olijectcd 
to, or wliether I might not possibly 
have been fifty miles distant at the 
time it was written and published. 

20. 'I'he only explanation 1 can con- 
ceive of this proceeding is this : That 
some enemy of Mr. Buckingham be- 
ingdesirous of destroyinghis ‘Journal,’ 
and not being able to find a decent 
pretence for ns suppression by Go- 
vernment, from the prudent and dis- 
erect manner in Avhich that Paper con- 
tinued to be comlucted after his de- 
parture, thought of accomplishing this 
object by procuring the transportation 
of one of the individuals connected 
with it, which might probably have the 
effect of frightening away all others 
from the concern, when it must of 
course fall to the ground. And that 


to carry his point with the greater cer- 
tainty, he took advantage of the first 
days of the new Governor-General’s ar- 
rival in the country, before his Lord- 
ship could possibly have time to be- 
come acquainted with the real state of 
things from actual observation. Such 
an adviser would of course deem it of 
no importance whether the individual 
selected in tnrorem, were himself in-, 
nocent or otherwise. 

21. lam reduced to the necessity of 
adopting this opinion, because it ap- 
pears from the official letter of Go- 
vernment ordering my transmission, 
that this was decreed on grounds which 
are quite contrary to truth; from 
which i must conclude that the Gover- 
nor-General was imposed upon by his 
informer : and the person capable of 
such deception might think the pre- 
sent crisis a favourable one for de- 
stroying the concern ; since, while the 
Editor himself, as well as most of the 
Europeans engaged in its management, 
were labouring under indisposition, 
(as stated in the Calcutta Journal of 
the 1st of September,) and one of them 
in fact, within a few days, fell a victim 
to the climate ; it might be easily in- 
ferred that the instantaneous banish- 
ment of another would greatly weaken 
the hands of the Editor, and necessa- 
rily endanger the safety of the pro- 
perty (/f). 

22. Knowing that, indiv idually, I had 
committed no offence, and being cou- 
, scions of my entire innocence of any 
such intention, unices my connexion 
with the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ was consi- 
dered an offence ; as soon as dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the Govern- 
ment, 1 immediately ottered to renounce 


(i) I think it necessary to ({note the 
wol ds contained in tlic Calcutta Journal 
of the Ist of September 1823 as an 
“ Apology to the Reader.” It is as fol- 
lows 

“ Persons who follow other professions 
may, when laboUiing under indisposi- 
tion— unfortunately, but too common at 
this sickly seasort— defer their business 
for a day at least, or till their i-ecovcry ; 
but it is far otherwise with theconduc- 
torsMjf a periodical publication, which, as 
Johnson obseivc.s, mmit, like the stage- 
coach, start at the appointed hour. The 
hardships which persons engaged in puh- 
hshijig a daily pajicr must suffer in case 
of sickness, from which (hey aie unfor- 
touately not more exempt than other 
cat! only be fully estimated by 
wmselm, as they seldom intrude thpm 
.Mfigholice of the public. On the pre- 
we think It but 


fair to state, that the indisposition both 
of ourselves and other individuals con- 
nected with diffei cut departments of this 
Papey for some weeks past, has rendei cd 
it necessary for us , too often we are afraid, 
to claim the Indulgence of our readers.”^ 
This appears to have been written on 
S.aturday; it was published on Monday 
morning, and the order for my transmis- 
^iou WHS signed in the Council-Cham- 
ber on the Wednesday, only tw'o days 
after. While the Editor was sick, and 
one of his assistants (Mr. James Suther- 
land) was dangerously ill and absent 
from Calcutta for change of air, another 
of his assistants (Mr.Hackford) died, and 
Government ordered a tliird to be banish- 
ed, although not charged with commit- 
ting any offence. There remained 
then only the Librarian and Printer, who 
could not be touched, they not being na- 
tives of the United Kingdom.— S. A. 

N 2 
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any concern whatever with that or any 
other I’aper, and to produce competent 
securities for my conduct in future 
under such penally as the Governor- 
General in Council might retjuire; and 
I trusted that his Lordship’s natural 
humanity would induce him to accept 
of this alternative rather than subject 
me unnecessarily to the heavy punish- 
ment of transportation. But although 
1 thus gave every proof of my earnest 
disposition to conform my conduct in 
every respect with the orders of the 
local Government while I resided 
within your territories, the Governor- 
General hardly deigned to notice my 
humble tenders of submission ; and it 
was intimated to me verbally, through 
the Magistrates of Calcutta, on the 10th 
of September 1823, that his Lordship 
was resohed to transport me by fnree, 
unless I myself should embark on 
hoard a ship bound for England within 
twenty-three days, and for that pur- 
pose 1 was rciiuired to give security to 
the amount ol twenty thousand rupees. 

23. Feeling this to be an impossibi- 
lity from the shortness of the time al- 
lowed, and tile situation in which 1 
stood with regard to pecuniary mat- 
ters, 1 might have been excusable in 
doubting whether the Government had 
really addjited so harsh a resolution, 
unless I actually saw a copy of it, with 
the grounds on which it was passed. 
Ev^n this favour w as denied me, not- 
withstanding my reiterated and earnest 
entreaties to be allowed an autlienll- 
cated copy of the ollicial papers, de- 
creeing my ruin,— until after the Go- 
vernment had determined to he satis- 
fied with nothing less than actually 
taking me into custody; thus cutting 
me otF from all opportunity, between 
the sentence and execution, of orteriug 
explanations on the contents of those 
papers, and perhajis removing entirely 
i’lom the mind of the Governor-Gene- 
ral the erroneous impressions declared 
to he the grounds on which it was pro- 
})osed to subject me to this treatment. 

24. On the 12th of .September, im- 
mediately after this intimation, I was 
accordingly seized in the public sticets 
4)f Calcutta by a warrant Irom the Go- 
vernor-General, cariied into Fort Wil- 
liam, and thiown into a place known 
by the appellation of the .Strong-Room, 
from the manner in which it is secured 
by bars of iron ; Avhere I was besides 
coiilinually watched by guards walk- 
ing before me with fixed bavonets, and 
not sulVered to move out of this place 
uiilfcss attended by a military sentry. 
It was resolved to keep mein this stale 


of confinement until there might he a 
ship in the service of the Honourable 
Company ready to proceed to England ; 
and there being then no such ship as 
far as could be ascertained, capable of 
being sent, nor even one in a state of 
prcpaiation, 1 had no prospect of be- 
ing liberated for many months. Fi.re- 
seeiog how much I must suffer both in 
body and mind from remaining for so 
long a time cooped up in this fortress 
in the sultry climate of Bengal, and 
every means that could be thought of 
for softening the rigour of Government 
being exhausted, I had only one hope 
left, and that a doubtful one, — to seek 
the protection of the laws of my coun- 
try. My case being accordingly laiil 
before the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, it pronounced my confinement to 
be illegal by the >oiee of its Chief Jus- 
tice, and tberefore ordered my imme- 
diate release, with which order the Go- 
vernment found it necessary to coinjily. 

25. In order to avoid any cause of 
misconception, I think it proper to 
state explicitly that of the two Judges 
then on the bench, the Honourable 
Sir Anthony Biillcr, of whose conduct 
the ‘ Calcutta Jonriial ’ had published 
the defence which was assigned by (Jo- 
vcrnmeiit as the cause of my con- 
finement, voted for its continuance ; 
and the Honourable Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, whose conduct to the Press 
that Paper had censured, gave’ his de- 
cision for my release. 

2(i. I then made a representation to 
the Governor-General of the very great 
embarrassment into which I was 
thrown, and the difficulty 1 felt of ex- 
tricating myself from my pecuniary 
obligalious ill consequence of the reso- 
lution passed for my expulsion fioni 
India, and .solicited a delay of three 
months to enable me to arrange my 
affairs, engaging at the end of that 
time to comply with its orders for my 
removal. Considering that from the 
usual season of the year for the sailing 
of theEurope ships being yet distant, it 
was probable that it would be about 
three mouth«, {as It really happened,) 
before my removal beeaine practicable, 

I had every reason to hope that Go- 
vernment would be satisfied withvdhis 
engagement, wliich was calculated to 
secure every attainable object. In an- 
swer, 1 received a note from the Chief 
Secretary, intimating hiiefly that the 
Governor-General in Council did ubt : 
think it necessary to make any rejflJN; 

27. Being left to divine the meatiWgs 
of this silence, when I reflected , 
it had now been officially inlimftwjjfej 
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the Government in my last letter, that 
1 was not at all personally responsible, 
as had been alleged, for the paragraph 
in the Calcutta Journal, on account of 
which 1 had lately suffered confine- 
ment in Fort William, and saw that 
the Government now declined accept- 
ing the engagement proffered to it for 
my removal, I concluded that it was 
unwilling to carry farther the punish- 
ment of an innocent person. I con- 
sidered the Governor-General too hu- 
mane to keep me in this state of cruel 
suspense by silence, if it had been in- 
tended ultimately to subject me to 
transportation. 

28. Nevertheless, several months 
afterwards, while 1 was residing in the 
house of an English gentleman, at the 
French settlement of Chandernagore, 
where I happened tube for a few dajs 
on a visit oi'fricndsbip, I was suddenly 
summoned before the foreign Go- 
vernor of this place, where 1 learnt 
that a requisition had been made to 
him by the English authorities to sur- 
render me up for the purpose of being 
instantly euihaiUed, and transported to 
Europe. I was accordingly carrieil, 
without loss of time, to Calcutta, and 
placed a prisoner on board the ship 
“ Fame,” one of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s chartered vcscls, then on the 
point of sailing. 

29. Although there were seieral 
other ships in the seiviee bound for 
England by a direct course, Govern- 
ment selected for me this vessel, which 
was destined, in the first place, for the 
coast of Sumatra, where she was ex- 
pected to remain a considerable time, 
being at the disposal of the local Go- 
vernment, and liable, I understand, by 
her charter-party, to be scut about to 
collect cargo to Natal, Singapore, or 
elsewhere, which might occupy several 
months ; in which case I must be car- 
ried along with lier a prisonei from 
port to port, subject to all the hard- 
ships of a rigorous confinement on 
iioard, in that deleterious climate, 
until the conclusion of this tedious 
trading voyage. » 

.'10. The sum of eight hundred 
rupees and upwards was allowed to 
the Captain for my passage and he 
was directed to rcceiie nie into the 
third mate’s mess, although it was 
well known that in a vessel of ibis de- 
scription no such thing existed, t.’on- 
sequently, by this vessel being selected 
Jbr me from all others, I wOp to be 
condemned to the treatment of a com- 
mon seaman, in addition to the hard- 
ships of a long, circuitous v<nage. 


.11. If the Government had not kept 
me in suspense by its silened, when, 
on the 22d of September previous, 1 
solicited only three months’ delay, I 
should, agreeably to the engagement 
then tendered, have taken my de- 
parture probably before this period, 
(the 11th of December,) the three 
months being almost expired ; and 
I might have removed at my own 
charge on moderate terras. But being 
then suddenly forced on board a ship, 
not of my own choice, and entirely at 
the mercy of the captain, who, unless 
I complied with his utmost demands, 
was empowered to subject me to the 
most degrading treatment and hardest 
fare, I was compelled to promise to 
make up to him the sum of two thou- 
sand eight hundred rupees for my 
pjissage ; although this was at least 
double the price he was entitled with 
justice to receive for the degree of 
comfort and accommodation Ins vessel 
afforded. \Vhereas, if allowed merely 
to proceed in another icssel, I could 
ea.'ily have removed to England at 
little or no expense ; the coinmaiulers of 
various other v essels having voluntarily 
offered to give me a free passage lo 
England in their sIifjis. 

3i. These circuHisfances were duly 
made known to Government in suc- 
cessive representations, wliich, how- 
ever, were entirely disregarded ; and 
so fixed was the determination to have 
me carried a nrisoner in the “ Faniie” 
through the whole round of her trading 
voyage, that, if I had attempted to 
proceed to England in any other ship, 
tliis new offence was to have been 
punished with the ignominious treat- 
ment of the vilest malefactor, as it 
was intended, I afterwards learnt, to 
put me in irons, which were provided 
by Government on purpose, and put on 
boanl the “ Fame,” that they miglit 
be used on me if I made any attempt 
to leave the vessel before her arrival m 
England. 

3.1. I was accordingly carried to sea 
on board of the “ Fame;” and, from 
the effects of this unmitigated severity 
on my mind, together with the misera- 
ble ireatment I experienced on tlie 
voyage, by the time we approached the 
coast of Sumatra, I was seized with 
the yellow jaundice ; and while labour 
ing under this dangerous illness;, 1 ran 
the risk of perishing for want of pro- 
per sustenanre, if 1 had not been sup- 
plied by the kindness of a fellow-pas- 
senger, Mr. Imlach, fioni his own pri- 
vate stores. 

31. On arriiiug, in this stale, at 
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Bencooleo, I must ha^^e been confined 
on board of the ship, however long she 
might have continued there, without 
setting a foot on shore, although it 
were to save my life, according to the 
peremptory orders of the Governor- 
General. But from this I was saved 
by the humanity of the Honourable 
Sir Stamford Rattles, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of that Seitleinent, who, not- 
withstanding these orders, on a medi- 
cal certificate of my indisposition being 
presented to him, sanctioned my com- 
ing on shore for the recovery of my 
health. 

35. After a detention of nearly three 
weeks, the Fame” was ready to re- 
sume her voyage ; her departure being 
greatly hastened owing to seieral ac- 
cidental circumstances, which favoured 
her early despatch, and particularly 
the anxiety of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, Sir Stamford Rattles, on ac- 
count of his health, to leave the Island 
with the least possible delay ; other- 
wise we might have been detained for 
months instead of weeks. But, before 
we started, the captain of the “ Fame” 
forcibly deprived me of the cabin he 
had put me in possession of at Cal- 
cutta, and which 1 had occupied ever 
since ; seizing upon it for hU own ac- 
coniniodatioii, and thrusting me down 
between the decks, into a place which 
1 considered quite uninhabitahle in 
that sultry climate, from the want of 
light and ventilation. The sum he 
bad exacted from me, on account of my 
passage, 1 therefore considered to be 
the greatest extortion ; to which, indeed, 
free scope was given by the helpless 
situation in whi<-h Government placed 
me as a prisoner on board his lessel, 
so that I was unable to resist his un- 
justifiable demands. In proof of this 
I need only mention, that one of the 
best cabins in the ship, both light and 
airy, being situated uuder the poop, 
was subsequently let to Mr. Imlacn, 
for a smaller sum than the captain 
received on iny account. And this gen- 
tleman would not have agreed to pay 
nearly so much, even for the best accom- 
modations, as two thousand eigkt hun- 
dred rupees, unless he had been com- 
pelled to go to sea immediately, from 
the perilous state of his constitution, 
3o. Having put to sea on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of Feliruary, the “Fame” 
accidentally caught fire about twelve 
hours after, and was, in a very few 
minutes, completely enveloped in 
flames, (she being loaded chiefly with 
highly inflammable materials,) so that 
the passengers and crew bad only time 


to save their lives, which, from a 
concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances, were provideutiallv preserved. 
Being thus thrown upon the shores of 
Sumatra, stripped of all J possessed, 
and without even a complete suit of 
clothes, I reported to the Honourable 
Sir Stamford Raffles, as Licuienanl- 
Goveriior, the .situation in which I was 
placed through the measures of the 
Supreme Goveniiiienl ; aud being re- 
leased from my confinement by the 
destruction of the “ Fame,” I thought 
it proper to place myself at his dis- 
po'.al, as the nearest local authority 
acting under the Honourable Company. 
Ill the reply made by an official letter, 
dated Feb. 5lh, 1824, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, considering that ray case 
aud circumstances might have been 
alfected by the destriictioii of the 
“Fame,” suggested to me the pro- 
priety of making a rcpre.scutation to 
the Supreme Government, of which 
he offercil to be the channel. 

37. When such a proposal proceeded 
from so distinguished a servant of the 
Honourable Company, 1 considered it 
to be my duty to follow the course he 
had pointed out ^ and again made a 
humble appeal to the justice and hu- 
manity of the Supreme Government of 
India, by a respectful representation of 
the misfortunes in which it had in- 
volved me ; flattering myself that the 
Licutenaiit-Goveriior would not have 
encouraged me to make another trial 
of this kind, unless, from his know- 
ledge of the maxims and character of 
that Government of which he was a 
subordinate member, he bad possessed 
a thorough cmivlctioti that the punish 
meiit already inflicted upon me would 
be considered sufficient. The me- 
morial I drew up in consequence, be- 
ing considered by him a proper one foi; 
the occasion, was accordingly for- 
warded in duplicate. 

38. Through his liberality I was, in 
the mean time, provided with the 
means of subsistence during niy ne- 
cessary detention on that Islana. At 
the same time, if I had declined to 
adopt the above course of memorial- 
ising the Governor-General, and abid- 
ing by the issue, the Lleuteuatit-^p- 
vernor promised to afford me a pgsange 
to Europe by the first opportunity tha|t 
might present itself. At this periooi 
however, there was no certain prflSKSw 
of any vessel proceeding from rliiat 
place, which is in a great measure 
off from the rest of the world, and Ii^ 
uo regular communication with 
ropC; except by the Honourable CoiHr 
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S ally’s animal ships ; consequently, 
le ‘‘Fame” being destroyed, there 
was no chance of another till the en- 
suing season. To be compelled to 
linger and lose my lime in inaciivity 
for many months, at this sequestered 
spot, was a prospect truly appalling ; 
the speediest way of escaping from 
which seemed to be that of laying my 
case before the Supreme Government, 
and soliciting permission to return to 
Bengal. My own inclination also 
strongly urged me to adopt this course; 
and having done so, 1 became bound 
in consistency to adhere to it, although 
opportunities of pursuing a different 
one afterwards accidentally oecurred. 

311. After a detention of three 
months and upwards at Bencoolen, 
seeing that but one opportunity re- 
mained ()f leaving the place — by the 
ship Wellington for Calcutta, no other 
vessel being expected for a considera- 
ble period — 1 felt it exjiedieut to em- 
bark on board of her, to avoid worse 
conseiinenccs. For, although desirous 
to await there the (leti>.ion of the su- 
perior authoi ities, 1 unfortunately did 
not possess any means of supporting 
myself longer at that place, having 
been lately thrown aslmre destitute of 
every thing, and the temporary re- 
source Oil which I had hitherto de- 
pended being withdrawn when Sir 
Stamford Raffles left the Island. Hence 
a longer delay at that Settlement, 
where the prices of all the necessaries 
of life are exorbitantly high, would 
have involved me in debts and iticuin- 
hrances I could ill bear, and which, 
according to the laws in force there, 
niiglit soon have deprived me of the 
freedom of leaving it at all, when I 
vvi'>hed to do so. 

40. On my arrival in Bengal at the 
end of May 1B24, I reported to tlic 
Supreme (mvernnient the disasters that 
had befallen me in consequence of its 
measures, and awaited its decision ; 
expressing a hope that, in pronouncing 
sentence on my future fate, his Lord- 
ship in Council would he pleased to 
take into account what I had already 
sutfered. lu reply, it was intimated 
by an official letter from the Chief 
Secretary, that if I was f.mnd vvi'.hin 
the Bengal lerritories after a certain 
date, Government would subject me to 
a repetition of similar measures, or, 
in plain terms, to a Second Tran-por- 
tation. 

41. This period (in consideration 
probably of the season of the year, 
when jt is usual for ships to sail for 
Eurojxe, not having arrivetl) was fixetl 


on the 1st of September, hut afterwards 
extended to the middle of Ocfbber; 
and as immediately on my arrival in 
Calcutta, I had an ufficr of a* situation of 
400 rupees per mensem, the emolument 
arising from it during my authorized 
stay ill Bengal, would have been of ma- 
terial service to me in procuring another 
passage to England, in lieu of that I had 
lost by the burning of the Fatne. But 
the gentleman at the head of the con- 
cern in which I was oifered this em- 
ployment, received an intimation that 
Government would take offence if he 
carried his views towards me into ef- 
fect ; and as in such a case, he being a 
native of the United Kingdom, the 
will of Government is law, it thus 
effectually took from me this oppor- 
tunity of gaining either the means 
of subsistence, or of removing my- 
self in obedience to its orders. 'J’he 
Government being at this time well 
aware that 1 had suffered the de- 
struction of all my property in the 
Famey bcsitles losing the passage mo- 
ney of two thousand rupees, knew that 
1 must have incuired fiesh charges in 
reluming by another vessel to Ben- 
gal— that it had ordered me to provide 
myself with a second passage to Eu- 
rope— -that I could not live in Calcutta 
for any period without expense — that 
iny wearing apparel, whicn had been 
burnt, could not be replaced without 
inoucy— and it bad been apprized that 
1 was overwhelmed with pecuniary em- 
harrassmeiil by the first J»tep of these 
ruinous opcraiious; the order for my 
expulsion at once annihilating, toge- 
ther with my prospects, all the. property 
I had cither carried with me from Eng- 
land, or realized in Bengal, from the 
fruits of years of hard, incessant toil ; 
its influence, therefore, used now di- 
rectly or indirectly to preclu'Je me 
fioin earning the means of present 
subsistence, was, 1 humbly submit, 
calculated to reduce me to desperation. 
And I cannot help observing, that if 
the rest of mankind had been actu- 
ated by a similar spirit, I must either 
have cndetl iny days wretchedly in an 
Indian gaol, or have had one ready to 
receive me on my ai rival in England^ 
should I survive the iinalleviated mise- 
ries of such a voyage as I was doomed 
to undergo. Part of this may yet he 
my fate; and if i have as yet sinig- 
gled through these difficulties with- 
out sinking under them, it has not 
been without contracting obligations 
continually accumulating, which I 
have now no hope of being able to 
discharge— not the least painful feel- 
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iiig t^;cse proceed iii^^s have entailed 
upon met ’ 

42. As a means of subsistence, and 
that my further stay in Bengal might 
not be spent altogether unprolitably for 
others also, 1 engaged in superintend- 
ing the education of part of the pupils 
of a seminary established some years 
ago in Calcutta, for the gratuitous in- 
struction of Native Youth, into which 
I was anxious to introduce the study of 
the mathematics, from an idea I have 
always entertained, that if the Hindoo 
mind were improved by solid learning, 
calculated to strengthen the reasoning 
faculties, it would soon discard irra- 
tional and debasing superstitions. After 


I had been engaged for some months 
in that occupation, a number of the 
friends of this charitable institution, 
Natives of India, pleased with iny ex- 
ertions, and themselves solicitous for 
the education of their poor countrymen, 
laid a representation (c) before the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, stating the 
difficulty they had experienced in oh- 
tainingan European competent to as?ist 
them in this work, and humbly re- 
quested his Lordship’s permission for 
my continuance in the country, to de- 
vote myself to that object, until the 
pleasure of your Honourable Court 
should be known; they offering, at the 
same time, to give security for my con- 


(c) We subjoin a copy of this Me- 
morial to the Bengal Go\cinment, the 

S 'cr of which, although so humble 
so reasonable, w'as treated with 
contempt. Wc observe by the copy in 
our possession, that several otlier highly 
respected names had been originally al- 
taclied to the Petition ; hut these, we aic 
informed, were afteiwaids withheld, in 
t.'utlerness to tlie prejudiees ot thoM‘ 
liberal Rulers, who are well known to 
view with aiersioii tho-^e few' Nati\es 
jiarticiilarly distinguished as being en- 
lightened beyond the gieat imiNS of 
their countrjmcu- 

To the Right Honourable tlic* Goieinor- 
(tcneral in Couneil. 

My fiOKD— We, the undersigned Pa- 
trons and Fi lends ota Semiiiaiy of Edu- 
cation, for tlie gratuitous iii>tructioii 
Of Native Voutli, hegleaie nmst lesjicet- 
liiliy to repieseiit to jour Eoidshi]» in 
Council, that this, Institution h.wing ex- 
isted for nearly three vears, during which 
a portion of tlie pujiils have ma(le such 
a degree of profteiency as urgently re- 
quires increased ability in their teach- 
a want which till lately we found it 
impossible to supply ; in the beginning 
ohliine last, Mr. SandlordArnot, imme- 
diately on his anival here from Ben- 
eoolen, and while in expectation of be- 
ing permitted to remain in the country, 
engaged as a means of subsistence, to 
superintend tlie education of the pupils 
under our charge, agreeably to the wish 
wc had long entertained of procuring 
the assistance of a competent Euroiiean 
teacher. 

Under these clrcuiiiManccs, we beg 
leave to request, with the greatest defe- 
rence, lliat your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased to grant us permission to 
retain ]\Ir. Aniot in his pi esent .situation, 
until tlie pleasure ot the Court of Diiec- 
tors be known, should it he agreeable to 
the benevolent disposilion of Govern- 
ment; wc, in the meantime, being ready 
to hecome responsible; and to nroduee 


the most satisfactory security for his 
conduct. 

Wc are tlic more encouraged to hope 
for this indulgence, as the British Go- 
vernment lias been nleased veiy fre- 
quently to expiess a desire to piomotc 
the (lillusioii of kllo^yle(lgc among its 
Indian .suhjeets; and it will, therefore, 
we feel eon hdent, embrace e\cry fa\our- 
uMe ojipoitiinity of enabling the Natives 
ot India to a\airthemselves of sueli means 
as lie within their leach, tor instiucting 
their ehildreii and tlio'-e of theii poor 
foimtrjmen Whereas, since few Ir any 
Kuroiie.ms of education, come to this 
country, unless expressly destined to 
other pursuits, whieli it can seldom he 
ill their power and tlieir inermation to 
ahaiidoii, w'C luue tound it impossible to 
obtain any competent Europi'an teaelier, 
at a moderate salary ; on which account 
we liave been endeaionring to procure a 
fit person iVotn England, lii regaid, 
therefore, to the princi[ial object ot qin 
Institution, w'e liave at jiie-Jent hut faint 
hopes ot success, unless through the iii- 
ditluenee of (tovernment now' solicited. 

We have prcMimed to make tliis re- 
quest, uiidei the general impression that, 
Irom the liberal disposition of Govein- 
ment, it w’ill he pleased witli an oppor- 
tunity of conferring on us a faiourof 
this nature ; feeling confident that your 
].ord>hip in Council will excuse the li- 
berty W'e have taken in presenting this 

addicss. 

We have the honor to be, 

My Lord, 

Will) the greatest respect, 

Your Lordsliip’s most obedient 
and humble Servants, 
OOOROODOSS MOOKr.RJKE. 
LALLAll KISSKN CllUNl). 
IIURRUCIIUNDER OHOSE. 

ROY KISSEN MonUN MI'ITER, 
BlSSoNAUTtl GIIOSE. 
UECIlVRAN SEN. 
KOOPCflUNDER COONDO, 
RAMCHONPER IMSWAS. 
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(liK't if iT(juii cd. 'The desire whudi the 
British (iovcriinieiit had so frequently 
expressed, to promote the ditfusion of 
knowlcdf^c amoii;^ its Indian subjects, 
indiK’ed them, they stated, to hope for 
this indulgence, without which they 
despaired, for the present, of the suc- 
cess of their institution. The Govern- 
ment returned an answer to these Na- 
tive Gentlemen, couched in the haugh- 
tiest style, refusing compliance wtth 
tlteir request, without any reason as- 
signed. 1 hope you w ill pardon me for 
expressing my belief, that the real 
reason of this refusal to defer the mat- 
ter to the judgment of their superiors, 
was the belief that your Honourable 
fJourt would have pronounced a more 
liberal and magnanimous decision ; and 
the recent public declaration ot your 
honourable Ghainnan, that if 1 had 
been permitted to remain in Bengal, 
the Court would not have disturbed 
sucli an arrangement, furnislies suffi- 
cient proof that your servant-.’ appre- 
hensions of your superior liberality were 
far from being imtouuded. 

4d. Having now detailed the circum- 
stances of my case, 1 bei; humbly to 
submit fo N our coiisideratioii, under lour 
distinct heads, the gritwances ol which 
I complain • 

41. First, That after being induced 
to settle under the (Jovei iimciit of Bri- 
tish Indi.i, by the lilieralifN anil tole- 
rance it displayed to people of every 
nation, Britons not excepted, ami after 
ha\'ing re-iidod upwai’ds of three years 
in your territories, on tlie faith that the 
execution of the law-, would continue 
uniform, (without which there is no 
safet> ill any country,) I am suddenly 
expelled, in a manner, as far a-. I know, 
<|iiite unprecedented ; since 1 was not 
accused of having jiersonally com- 
mitted any olleiice, and it is a well 
known fact, that although from time 
immemorial many hundred, of Euro- 
peans have resided in ditfereiit parts of 
the country without licenses from your 
Honourable Court, it has not been the 
piMctiee to expel any individual so 
settled, unle-ts he him been officially 
hrimght to the notice of (iovernment, 
as guilty of some pulilic misdemea- 
nour, some flagrant violation of the 
existing laws, or contumacy to the 
c.mstituted authoiities. That I was not 
so brought to the notice of (iovern- 
ment, is admitted ; since 1 am not ac- 
cused of having individually committed 
any offence ; and the fact of my being 
connected with the Cntcntta Jourml 
at all, was only elicited by an inqui-.i- 


torial letter addressed by Government 
to the Editor a short time previously, 
demanding the names of the Europeans 
employed under him, when mine was 
of course given in among the rest. In 
the same manner, it would lie very easy 
to ascertain the names of all the unli- 
censed Europeans in the country, since 
nobody considers it necessary to conceal 
them; on the contrary, they arc pub- 
lished in jirinted lists, which are in 
every body's hands 
4.*). Secondly, 1 complain, that in a 
time of profomid tranquillity, when 
even the countrymen of Bussy and 
Duplcix, Deboigne and Perron, (who 
could once shake India to the centre,) 
are no longer dreaded, and may follow 
their pursuits unmolested, under the 
auspices of the British Gj\ernmeiit; a 
Bri ish suiijcct, accused of no offence 
whatever, is pnr'Ued like an enemy, 
even into a foreign territory, and the 
French themsehes are called upon as 
auxiliaries to assist in driving him out 
of the country. If any solicitude had 
existed about the Iraiiquillity of your 
possessions where I was residing, I 
might then liavc submitted without 
murmuiiiig to tlie hard necessity of 
the time^. But of such anxiety or ap- 
preliension, there was no symptom 
whatever ; and it hajipened that at this 
very peii ul, the most exc itable part of 
the population — the followers of Mo- 
hammed, who are but too apt to con- 
trast the consequence from which they 
have fallen, !>} our ascendancy, with 
their jirc'-ent condition — were exposed 
to the delusions of an artful iiiqios- 
tor, who inflamed them with hopes of 
c hange; and the bet'er to work upon 
their credulous minds, had performed 
a ])ilgriinage to the Tomb of their 
Piophet; after which he returned to 
Calcutta, to renew his labours. Adding 
to saneiitytlie jireteiice of miracles aiicl 
inspiration, instruments so powerful 
with the superstitious multitude, he 
drew around him a vast concourse of 
the “Faithful,” who flocked to him 
daily from every part of the capital 
of Bengal and its vicinity, universally 
believing him to be something more 
than niuitai. Such a inuu as this no- 
torious Peer Suyud Uhiuud was surely 
more dangerous, if a shadow o! danger 
existed, than any European inhabitant 
of Calcutta ; yet he was allowed to pur- 
sue his machinations uiichccke<l and 
unmolested, while a British subject is 
proscribed for doing nothing at all. 
Indeed, if a judgment may be formed 
from the proceedings of the present 
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British Rulers of In4ia, Pagans, Turks, 
or foreigners of any description, are 
vieued with far less jealousy than the 
natives of these Islands, whose distiii- 
guishing privilege it is to be treated 
as traitors by their own^uuntiymenou 
the slightest pretences ! 

46. Thirdly, I complain, that the 
mere circuinsUnce of my being born in 
Great Britain was declared by the Go- 
vernor-General to render me undeserv- 
ing of cither justice or mercy, as ap- 
jvears by the ollicial letter, ordering iny 
expulsion from India, m which his 
Lordship lays it down as a principle, 
that 1, being British burn, ought to be 
punished in the stead of anotlur, who 
happened to be horn in a ditterent, and 
it appears more favoured country ; and 
oil this ground it was decreed that 1 
should suffer transportation, on ac- 
count of an act for which I was not at 
all responsible ; no inquiry whatever 
being made as to my tonduct, and no 
pretence being set up that I was per- 
sonally and individually guilty of any 
offence. Yet the punishmeut so award- 
ed, has lieeii inflicted upon apersou con- 
fessedly innocent, with all imaginable 
circumstances of agg^a^ ated hardship, 
and the most unrelenting perseverance, 
although I made every possible sub- 
mission to authoiity, and continually 
offered ample security for my lutuie 
conduct ; aJl which could not so much 
as gain me the favour of a temporal y 
respite, to submit my case to your Ho- 
nourable Court. 

47. Lastly, I hope that I shall not 
bo misunderstood as presuming to 
question the authority .vested in your 
Government for the removal of Bri- 
tish subjects ; when 1 only complain of 
the manner of its exercise in my in- 
dividual case. 1 am aware that you 
are armed by the British Legisla- 
ture with vast powers for the security 
and preservation of your Indian Em- 
pire; the use of which for suclf a pur- 
pose, (the only one worthy of the 
dignity of a government,) it would be 
my duty to submit to without a mur- 
mur. But 1 humbly appeal to your 
judgment, whether in niy case these 
powers have not been wrested entirely 
from their proper object? Whether, 
vast as they are, they have not been 
greatly stretched, and the snirit as 
well as letter of the laws of England 
violated, in order the more effectually 
to crush me ? My conliiicment in Fort 
William was pronounced by tlie only 
accessible and competent tribunal to 
be illegal ; and that illegal act was 
imdoubtedly intended to subject me to 


the sufferings of several months of inv- 
prisoiiment, which, in such a climate, 
if not shortened by the decree of the 
Court, might have cost me luy life. 
Some compunction might have been 
felt for intending me so heavy a wrong, 
which surely deserved to be atoned for by 
some slight mark of futiwe iudub«eiu c. 
But when I then tendered my obedience, 
offering to depart with e\ery practica- 
ble haste, was it dignified or manly to 
iiiaintaiii a sullen and mysterious si- 
lence, torturing iny mind with sus- 
pense ? When 1 had resigned for months 
all connexion with the press which I did 
immcdiatcdy, in deference to the feel- 
ing evinced by Government on that 
subject, and agreed to bind myself un- 
der any jieiialty to deport myself agree- 
ably to its orders, was my mere ex- 
istence wiihiu voiir territories an of- 
fence ? And if it was so, why should 
your servants pursue me, dogging my 
stejis into those ol a foreign settlement, 
where I might surelv be suffered to 
hn^athe in peace? Not that I ever 
luiiboured the slightest intention, or 
could, for a moment, brook the thought 
of leading a clandestine and fugitive 
life, in a country whose rulers sought to 
expel me from their dominions : of 
this I hope 1 have given sufficient proof 
during these transactions, having ne- 
ver been driven, by all this ruthless 
persecution, to take refuge in any 
thing like disguise or concealment. 
The only favour I ever asked of vour 
servants was permission to exist ; 
which they denied me. But above all, if 
ii were indispeusahlc that I should he 
transported, why should they send iiie 
unneeessarily by a circuitous trading 
voyage, to aggracate by its length the 
evils of confinement? Whether it be 
legal or illegal (of the last, hoveever, 
few persous entertain a doubt) is of 
hut little import to a ruined man, who 
knows that he can do nothing but sub- 
mit to his unhappy fate. But 1 appeal 
to your own hearts, whether it is either 
just or merciful thus to swell the 
amount of suffering, by carrying men 
prisoners around the world in this uu- 
hearcl-of manner, to encounter the 
risk of fire, and pestilence, and ship- 
wreck, in Sumatra, Singapore, tne 
China seas, or elsewhere ; as if simple 
transportation were not punishment 
cnougli for persons convicted of no of- 
fence whatever. For me, who was 
even accused of nothing, was it not 
enough, after spending five or six 
years of the prime qf life under a tropfi 
cal sun, to be thrown back, beggarM ' 
and ruined, on this country which! 
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left in circunutances of comparative 
affluence, with youth on my side, and 
health and spirits unbroken by ad- 
versity? Was it necessary to fill up 
the full measure of veiijjeance, by eu^ 
deavouring wantoply to inflict upon 
me a leug^thened cuufincmcnt at sea ? 

It was this ille^l and superfluous 
infliction, by which iny life was immi- 
nently hazarded, my lime miserably 
wasted, and the last shred of my pro- 
perty destroyed. From my being pur- 
sued by such measures, as contrary to 
law as they are repugnant to justice, 
and unnecessary to your security, I 
have to trace my greatest disasters and 
hulferings — in being obliged to linger 
away my days fruitlessly for many 
mouths in a pernicious tlimate— in 
being led into the expense of at hast 
three voyages to Europe instead <»f 
one, and po long tantalized with fresh 
hopes, which, after racking my mind 
with suspense, ended at last in total 
disajipoint merit. In my luimhle opi- 
nion, may I he allowed to express it, 
if a reputation for justice and human- 
ity he held of any value to a state, 
such proceedings were as hostile to 
your interest as they were cruel to 
me. 

48, I now crave your decision, which , 
is due alike to the important station 
you hold in the Government of a vast 
country, and to the numerous indivi- 
duals placed in a similar situation 
with legard to your authority. 1 feel 
satisfied that it will be impos«iblc for 
any representations to persuade you to 
look upon the increase of ihiiisli set- 
tlers in India as an evil ; at the same 
moment that complaints will reach 
your ears from those cairying on the 
free trade between England and Ben- 
gal, of the persons employed by them 
being seduced from their engagements 
to enter into your service, and remain 
in defence of your Indian possessions ; 
experience thus proving, that a large 
British pupulatioD there, to which re- 
course might be had on any emer- 
gency, would be an invaluable source 
of strength. But whatever policy 
may be adopted for the future, those 
who have beeu already for years set- 
tled in your territories have peculiar 
claims on your protection. It was the 
hope and trust of experiencing kind- 
ness and clemency under the lule of 
their own countrymen which allured 
them to place their fortune and happi- 
ness in your hands ; otherwise, in 
leaving their native country, they 
fulght nave easily found an asylum in 
other quarter of the world; in 


Africa, Australasia, or America; and 
if they had chosen the latter, eveu a 
foreign people would not have Wnted 
them from their homes, and turned 
them adrift in the world destitute in 
their after years ; subjecting them to 
proscription and exile on account of 
the place of their nativity. Of that land 
we have hitherto been proud to acknow- 
ledge ourselves the suns, in whatev er 
part of the world fortune may have 
placed 113 ; and I persuade myself it is 
far from being your Wish, that in your 
dominions alone we should feel it to 
be the greatest of misfertunes. 

49. Yet I have been subjected to 
transportation and imprisonment liy 
sea and land— to the influence of a 
fatal climate, and tlie loss of all I pos- 
sessed; and after 1 had suftcred every 
thing short of capital punishment, 
(winch there was no power to infliet,) 
having, however, very narrowly escap- 
ed with life itself; as if all this were 
not sufficient, a rejietition of similar 
measures was decreed against me, 
and the declared ground ot this unre- 
lenting persecution is, that lama na- 
tive of the United Kingdom— that un- 
expiable crime which placed me be- 
yond the pale of mercy ! If llriiish 
subjects are thus proscribed, and 
spurned, and trampled upon by your 
serv.ants, will you be surprised to learn 
that in some, the spaik of. patriotism 
and nationality is at last totally extin- 
guished ; so that from being your na- 
tural allies, they are dri\eu into the 
ranks of your enemies, and, as is re- 
ported and believed at this moment in 
the pending w.u with the Burmese, 
commit .the monstroOs act of hearing 
arms against their own countrymen. 

.'iO. In addressing you, Honourable 
Sirs, 1 state my opinions on this sub- 
ject without disguise, believing that 
you are capable of listeuiug to the 
plain truth without offence ; and that 
it is your interest to hear it, as well as 
the interest of all who are concerned 
in the permanency of British jiower in 
Ii dia. As, however, some of your 
servants there think otherwise, I could 
only, in that country, observe a re- 
spectful silence on questions of Indian 
policy ; nor do 1 recollect of ever 
writing any thing on the subject that 
was even slightly objected to, save a 
few cursory remarks in behalf of the 
Marquis of Hastings, when hi.s admini- 
stration was misrepresented and tra- 
duced, some months after its clise, by 
a cotemporary publication ; but his 
successors did not, it appears, consider 
it equally allowable to defend him, an<l 
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their it»j unctions wore of course obeyed. 
If they thought the Press to he alto- 
{^cthcr an evil, they had in their hands 
the means of doing it away. If they 
considered it culpable to he in any way 
connected with it, some public intima- 
tion of this might have been given to 
enable us to dee from impending de- 
struction. Jlut no warning was allowed 
me — no place of repentance was left 
open— no atonement would be receiv- 
ed — and no degree of submission or 
suffering could soften the rigour of my 
sentence, until it had accomplished my 
utter ruin. 

51. lu thus describing, A)r the in- 
formation of your Honourable Court, 
the treatment I have experienced from 
those acting under your authority, if I 
have any where expressed lujself in a 
manner unsuited to the persons or the 
subject, the only apology 1 have to 
offer is, that I am unable to speak of it 
in more moderate terms. Tor I have 


the misfortune to be unable to forget 
that, on the slenderest grounds, I have 
been banished and proscribed like the 
worst malefactor, with a degree of suf- 
fering which few will appreciate who 
Know not what it is to be torn, at a 
moment’s notice, from their homes and 
all they hold dear. Tlie' felon even has 
some consolation in his exile, since he 
decs from the ignominy of his own 
misdeeds ; but I bear with me only the 
painful consciousness of leaving friend- 
ship and affection, and of lacerated 
feelings and blighted prospects enough 
to emliitter the longest life. 

1 have the honour to be, 

With the greatest respect, 
Honourable Sirs, 

Vour most obedient and most 
humble Servant, 
.SANDFORD ARNOT. 

51, Bnrlon-st., Bnrlon'Crescent^ 
Uh/tpnl, 1825. 


The foregoing Memoiial, as '•howii by the date, has been before fbe Court of 
Direct' ii’s for ueail\ six moiubs; and, while the ‘ubjcct was under their considera- 
tion, we alistaiiied Irom bringing it to the notice of the public. Hut as they have 
now come to the residution of allowing Mr. Arnot 1500/. in compensation for his 
losses and sufferings occasioned by the iiroecedings ol their servants, and have 
sulmiittcd the mutter to the Court of Proprietors, by which it has been rendered 
a subject of public discussion, wc think it proper, in rocoiding this act of libe- 
rality and Jtisli. e, to lay before our readers an authentic statement of the griev- 
ances whicli have been tlionght entitled to tliis reilress. The issue of this affair 
we consider highly creditable to the Court, and it will give us much pleasure to 
have to record similar acts of reparation to those who have still stronger claims 
on thc'ir attepiion. 


I.EITER OF A NATIVE OF INDIA. 

To the Bight Honourable Charles^Tfatkins HVlUnns tf'i/nn^ President of the 
Jioa'rd of Control. 


Hoxourablf. Sir. — Since jou have 
been selected by the llritish Govern- 
ment to preside over the affairs of 
India, I think it proper to address 
myself to you ; and 1 trust, that the 
high situation you hold, in connexion 
with the interests of this country, will 
aflbrd a sufficient cxcu.'se for the li- 
berty I take, in making known to you 
the sentiments of a Native of India on 
the nresent state of its alfairs. 

Tne facts to wliicli 1 shall have oc- 
casion to advert in the following letter, 
will, of course, many of them be re- 
ported to you through the regular 
chaiiiicls of communication from the 


local govern moiit ; but it is to he ex- 
pectcil, that having entire command 
ot these channels, it will represent 
things in the manner most favourable 
to itself. Jiut should the official ac- 
cownts differ in any particular from 
mine, 1 pledge myself, that my state- 
ments will he found, on inquiry, to 
agree most exactly with the truth. 

lhat You are well acquainted with 
the views of our present (iovernor- 
Gcneral and his co-adjutors, 1 cannot 
doubt; hut in such an emergency,,! 
imagine it may also be useful for, 
you to know the sentiments of thtB; 
people of India, with regard ta 
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war which the Government is now 
carrying on against our neighbours to 
the eastward. I know you have too 
much judgment to attach any weight 
to the opinions expressed by our public 
papers, while the press is in its pre<- 
sent shackleik s|ate. One of them 
called by the name of ‘ John Bull,' 
and distinguished by its adulation of 
the local authorities, has been labour- 
ing with extraordinary diligence to 
persuade the monied n»cn here to 
accept of the terms of a four per cent, 
loan, opened to supply the exigencies 
of the war ; and although others dared 
not publicly express how different 
their sentiments wete, what the com- 
munity in general felt on this subject 
has been proved by the event : the 
failure of this financial project. The 
same publication has lately had the 
assurance to iissert^ that the Burmese 
war has been conducted in such a 
manner as not to distress the Natives of 
this countiy; but so completely is 
the public voice silenced, that no man 
dares to contnulirt the most notorious 
misrepresentations. Lest your mind 
should be swayed by the intentional 
perversions of the enslaved press, or 
the self-interested statements of men 
in power, and the partial rej orts of 
their numerous dependants, I pro- 
ceed to bring to your particular notice 
some facts, from which a correct judg- 
ment may l)e formed : 

From the very face of the declaration 
of war, it is manifest that it was by 
no means a necessary one ; therefore, 
the sacrifices it has already cost, de- 
serve to be the more strictly investi- 
gated. The grounds on which hosti- 
lities were avowedly commenced, were 
the following, viz. the disputed right 
to the possession of an insignificant 
island, and the disrespectful tone 
assumed by the Buimese Goveruiuont 
towards tlic British. As to the first of 
these points, negotiation would have 
been the proper mode of settling it ; 
since it had never clearly beep esta- 
blished to whom the right of possession 
properly belonged, which is itself a 
strong proof that it had always been 
esteemed by the rulers of British India 
a matter of extreme insignificance. 
But what was unworthy of their at- 
tention formerly, is now, it appears, 
considered of sulbcieut importance 
tt) involve the empire in war. As to 
the second ground of hostilities : The 
tone of ignorant presumption assumed 
by the Cliinese and other Governments 
Eastern Asia is well known; and 
the inat>lencc of the Burmese towards 


their neighbours is nothing new ; since 
the Marciuis of Hastings experienced 
it, and treated it with conteiuj-t, as 
shown by his pamphlet, containing a 
summary of his Indian administration. 
In fact, no enlightened government 
or wise man, would expect politeuess 
from barbarians, or assign the want 
of it as a reason for going to war 
with them. Lastly, if, on due trial 
being made, it was found that the 
Burmese would not arrange tbe matter 
amicably by negotiation, the British 
Government might then easily have 
seized and kept pri^scssion of the island 
by force. A respectable body of troops 
kept there for a sliorttiine, must have 
given such a check to the Burmese, 
destitute as they are of all knowledge 
of the military ait, that they would very 
soon have both given up their claim 
to the island, and have been too much 
intimidated to annoy any other part of 
tlie British frontier, 

Instead of such an obvious, cheap, 
and easy course being followed, the 
plan adopted by this (ioveriimciit was, 
at once to declare war, and at the 
same time leave the frontier unpro- 
tected; so that the Buimese were 
alfordcd an opportunity of pos'icssing 
themselves, not only of the disputed 
iilaml, but also of a great part of the 
British territories in the district of 
Chittagong, They also ent to pieces 
the small body of troops Government 
had stationed at Ramoo, a place on 
the fiontier ; ravaged the surrounding 
country, and alarmed the vei'y capital 
of the Indian Empire, which was loft 
so totally nnjtroleCt^d, that ancntei- 
prisiiig leader, if there had happened 
to he one among the Burmese, might 
have advanced to phindtji:, Dacca and 
Calcutta itself, without meeting with 
an*f serious interruptiou ! The ulaim 
was, in fact, so great among the 
most iiitelligoht classes, that many 
were meditating the means of flight ; 
and some among the most respectable 
merchants in Calcutta, consulted with 
the Govciiimcnt about removing their 
treasure into Fort William as a place 
of safety. 

While this distressing alarm pre- 
vailed in the south-eastern part of 
Bengal, the Government was drawing 
off all the forces that could he spareil 
from this, as well as the other Pre- 
sidencies, to fit out a naval expediticn 
against another part of the Burmau 
territories. '1 he Biitish fleets had con- 
sequently to cross the Bay of Bengal 
at the period of ti.eycar known to be 
xery dangerous to shipping. The 
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troops also had to Arrive in the ene- 
my’s country, just in the beginning of 
the rainy season, (which continues 
about five months) ; during which, 
from much of the country being laid 
under water, ‘to Invade it successfully, 
or carry on extensive military oj C- 
ratioris, must be impracticable. 

This expedition, fitted out at so un- 
propitious a season, consisted, it is re- 
ported, of upwardsof fourteen thousand 
men ; and was directed first against 
Rangoon, a commercial sea-port bc- 
l.mging to the Hurmese. Those who 
have \isited tiiis place represent it as 
so feebly fortified, that they could have 
tikeii it at any time with a hundred 
armed men. Jt of course fell at once 
before the llritUh forces; but they 
were unable to make any further 
progress afterwards, owing to the un- 
favourable season of the year, and the 
total want of foresight in Govern- 
ment. The whole sTirroimding country 
continued in jwssession of the enemy, 
except a few miles occupied by the 
British camp, whuh had, therefore, 
to depend entirely on its own resources, 
and the siipjdies sent from Bengal and 
other distant places. The Govern- 
ment had thus to maintain a large 
body of t oops at this remote station, 
at a vast expense, during the whole of 
the rains, when great numbers ne- 
cessarily perished from the imvvhole- 
somouossof the climate at this season, 
and the inferior and scanty supplies of 
food that could be afforded them. 

Allowing for a moment the war to 
be necessary, no uian of common 
sense will attein[»t to justify the vast 
sacrifice of men ami money incurred 
by this premature expedition against 
Rangoon, the occupation of which was 
of so little impiTtance for getting 
possession of the country ; since* a 
small detachment could have taken it 
at any time, when the season for 
military operations arrived, without 
much loss or expense ; not to say the 
garrisoning it lor a number of months 
with a body of 10,000 to 11,000 men, 
and all the charges for the numerous 
vessels taken up to convey the troops 
and supply them with provisions. 

The only advantage which is pre- 
tended to have resulted from this ex- 
pedition, is that given out by Sir A. 
C’amphell in his despatch, publislied 
in the Government Gazette of Monday 
last week, viz. That the Burme-.e 
have been intimidated ! It this can be 
called an ailvantage, still it brings no 
merit to the expedition ; since half the 
number of Company’s troops employed 


at Rangoon coiild at any time soon 
have proved their superiority over the 
undisciplined Burmese wherever they 
hatl met them. A few defeats on the 
frontier of Bengal, (had it not been 
left defenceless,) would have fully as 
Well answered the purpose of disheart- 
ening the enemy, and Would also have 
saved the disgrace of the affair of Ra- 
moo, which alarmed the Very capital of 
British India, and inspired the Bur- 
mese with a confidence they never 
possessed before. But the British Go- 
vernment, by declaring war before it 
was prepared to defend itself '?tr to 
invade the enemy’s country, has lost 
the vast advantage it would have en- 
joyed, in making a sudden inroad into 
the Burinan territories, and taking 
them unprepared. On the contrary, 
the premature declaration of hostilities 
and ill-planned expedition undertaken, 
have given the enemy full warning to 
prepare every means of opposition and 
resistance. 

The disadvantages to the Honour.ablc 
Company of this mode of procedure 
are great and obvious : A vast ex- 
penditure of treasure in maintaining 
the army at Rangoon for many months 
during the rainy season, wliicli ne- 
cessarily impeded all military opera- 
tions ; a useless waste of men’s lives, 
by the unhealthy climate and had sup- 
plies of jirovisions ; the general dis- 
couragement given to the troops by 
this inauspicious commencement of 
the war, the effect of which on tlie 
whole army is incalculable. 

While wiitiiig this letter, I hear 
that one of the regiments stationed at 
Barrackpore, being ordered to embark 
ill this expedition against the Burmese 
has refused to do so, unless promised 
an increase of bhuta; an allowance 
given to the army un march, which on 
former occasions was increased when 
the Company’s troops were sent on 
distant expeditions. Probably, the re- 
ports received of the great scarcity of 
provisions iu the eastern pan of Bengal, 
and consequent expensiveness ofliving 
there, may haie had a share in 
making the troops form this expecta- 
tion on the present occasion ; if the 
demand be not merely an indication of 
Bie general aversion, which the foie- 
going circumstances have created to 
this war. The most lamentable cir- 
cumstance that has yet attended it, is 
this affair at Barrackpore. That eiH 
lightened statesman. Sir John MaP' 
culm, has, in his writings, earnest^ 
insisted on the gieat importance 
conciliating the atVections oftheiMia^ 
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troops ; and every friend of BrltiRh 
po\ver in India would Willingly draw 
a veil over the alarming transaction 
which has just occurred in. the neigh- 
bourhood of this capital. These men, 
who refused to proceed on the Bur- 
mese expedition without an increased 
allowance, were, on the first of No- 
vember instant, surrounded by ar- 
tillery and infantry marched against 
them by order of the Government ; 
and as they continued to insist upon 
their claim, the other troops were 
commanded to fire upon them, which 
they did accordingly, dispersing and 
cutting to pieces the whole regiment ; 
and thus fell, without resistance, or 
were afterwards put to death, between 
four and five hundred men, by the 
hands «>f their fcllow-suldiers ! A war, 
which has given rise to so lamentalilc 
an occurrence, would require some 
siroiig justification. What will the 
Native Army feel when it hears the 
fate of these unhappy men, com- 
jiosed of Rajpoots ami Brahinuns, the 
ino.t respected castes among Hindoos ? 

Allhough this event happened under 
our very eyes, and innumerable pri- 
vate letters, doubtless, conveyed iu- 
lelligeiice of ii, (with many mistakes, 
and probably exaggerations,) to every 
part of the country, the (ioveruineiit 
prohibited the real facts fruin being 
stated in the public papers here, as 
shown by the accompanying letter ; (1) 
similar oius being achlressed to the 
ditfereiit editors, conij.clling them to 
wait for (i. e. to remain silent or 
follow) the official statement of (io- 
veriimeut. This, when it appeared, 
was quite vague and unsatisfactory, as 
a perusal will show; and wa;, be- 
sides, far from correct, as declared by 
Ideut. Macnaglilen, who, from acting 
as Judge- Advocate, in comhicting the 
trials that ensued regarding the mu- 
tiny, was qualified to pronounce an 
opinion, (on its truth or untruth,) 
which he did as just stated, iu the 
newspaper called the Bengal Hurkaru, 
(of the 8th of November,) of which he 

editor. 

1 have already noticed the account 
which the Goveriiinent here allows the 
English nevvpapers umkr its control 
to proclaim to the world ; that the war 

(1) ToMuthoorMohun Mitter, Editor of 
the Shums ool-Akhbar. 

I ana directed by the Right Honourahle 
the Governor-General iii Council, lode- 
sire, that you will not take any notice m 
your paper of the conduct of the 47lh 
V4regimint, Native Infantry at Barrack- 


Is carried on without occasioning any 
distress to the Native population. Of 
the truth of this statement, you will 
be able to judge, when you are in- 
formed, that the whole eastern part of 
Bengal is so exhausted by the supplies 
demanded for the troops, that the in- 
habitants have hardly left them the 
means of subsistence ; that even the 
population of Calcutta is pressed into 
the service of the state ; the people 
being laid hold of in the streets, 
fort inly carried away from their homes, 
and compelled to go on the expediiion 
against the Burmese. Many who are 
permitted to remain behind do not 
suffer less distress : their working 
rattle, which afford them and their > 
families the means of a livelihood, being 
forcibly taken from them, at such a 
price as the agents of Government 
think proper to pay. Might not the 
bullocks required for the public ser- 
vice have been gradually purchased 
and collected in sufficient quantities 
ere this lime, the war having existed 
already the greater part of a year ? 
the Government must, therefore, have 
known several months ago that no 
means of conveyance could be pro- 
cured in the enemy’s territories. In 
oiher parts of this country, some of 
them not very dislant from Calcutta, 
where the iiihabitanis keejv large (piaii- 
tities of cattle to let out on hire, tlicy 
might easily have been eiiher pur- 
chased or hired in sufficient numbers, 
with mutual advantage, both to the 
owners and to the (iovernment, if the 
latter had possessed but a very little 
foresight ; and might not men, (who 
are accustomed, in some parts of the 
country, to hire themselves away from 
tlu'ir homes,) have been iuduced in 
like manner, for nioqey, to volunteer 
their services, without recourse being 
had to oppres^iv e measures like these; 
which are so miich calculated to excite 
general muniiniiiig and di-content, 
and alarm the capital, by the proof 
they give of the urgent necessities of 
the Government ? 

When it has exhibited itself in a 
position so extremely unfavourahic, 
merely to contend with so despised 
and inconsiderable a people as the 
Burmese, can any thing else lie ex- 


tHwe, and tlie punishment with which it 
lijis been visited, until an ollicial state- 
ment on the subject has been published. 
' I am, &c. 

(Signed). A. Stirling, 
Nov, 3, 1824. Persian Sec. 
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pccted, than that the credit of the 
•State should decline, its troops become 
mutinous, and the subjects generally 
disalTectcd ? 

The condiiion to which the^ Go- 
vernment has so soon fallen under 
Lord Amherst, from the eminence it 
so lately enjoyed with the Marquis of 
llu'-tnigs at its head, may well con- 
vince ihe British nation, that there is 
something extremely defective in the 
constitution ot the present s}stcin of 
rule in India. Although the attach- 
ment of the Indian army to Lord 
Hastings, (a leader of whom they 
might well be proud,) with the love 
and veneration which his name in- 
spired among all classes of men, Eu- 
ropeans as well as Natives, gave vast 
strength and security to the Govern- 
ment, and the same may happen again 
under any wise and good Governor; 
jet, when after a few jears he returns 
to England, all the advantage of his 
reputation and popularity is entirely 
lost. The supreme power here then 
falls into the hands ot another person, 
who is probalily guiiled by entirely 
dilfetent principles ; and when we have 
begun to know him, after a lew 
months, or at most a few tears, the 
Government is again transferred to 
one who is a pcilect stranger to us ; 
a foreigner, ol w horn we know nothing. 
As cacli successor, into whose hands 
the supreme power happens to fall, 
introduces new rules and principles of 
govorrineiit, according to hii taste 
and pleasure ; amid this perpetual fluc- 
tu.ition, the people base nothing on 
which the> can fix their minds; all is 
loose, shifting and precarious in its 
aspect ; and there is nothing to give 
jiermanciit stability to the British rule, 
in fact, every thing depends on the 
character of an individual, the same 
as it did under the Moguls’ reign ; 
the late of which ought to be a lesson 
to their successors. 

Instead of this vacillating system, 
wherein the most ancient and ap- 
proved maxims of administration are 
continually liable to be sacrificed to 
the Ignorance or caprice of every iii- 
experieiiccd new -corner, 1 would sug- 
gest, that the whole affairs of the 


country be jdaced under the super- 
intendence of a Council, composed of 
twebe to twenty persons of taloiit and 
experience— as the civil and military 
gentlemen, who from long residence 
are well versed in the affairs of this 
country. If the Governor or Cajitain- 
General were intrusted merely with 
the executive power, subject to the 
control of this body, we might thou 
expect to see wif^dom, consistency, 
and regularity, in the measures of Go- 
vernment. By pursuing an intelligent 
and steady com se, it would gradually 
acquire a fixed character in public 
estimation, and thus estahlbh itself 
on an immoveable basis, which no ac- 
cident would be liable to overturn. 

I beg of yon and the British Go- 
vernment, seriously to consider these 
things, which 1 am anxious to bring to 
jour notice; because, if through any 
luifortunate coiijumtioii of circum- 
stances or impolitic measures, the 
British power in the East should be 
shaken, it is / and my countrymen 
who must siitfer the most direrul con- 
seijuences, since all our piesent hopes 
of future happiness and improvement 
would be destri.jed. Although the 
British nation can suiler comparatively 
little from such an event as that ap- 
prehended, 1 trust, tlial for the sake 
of the mhahitaiits of this eountiy, over 
whose destinies it presides, tlie Su- 
preme (Jovermneut will take pre- 
cautions against the impnnleut and 
improper conduct of its servants in In- 
dia, by establishing some regular means 
of general communication, through 
which the true charatter of their 
measures might from time to time be 
(orrectly represented. Jii that case, I 
and many others would furnish in- 
forniatioii regarding tiic judicial pro- 
ceedings and internal regulations of 
Government, in tlic various jiarts of 
the country, and also regaiding po- 
litical transactions, which ought to 
be known to the higher authoiities; 
although, while the present system 
continues unchanged, they must re- 
main concealed. 

I have the honour, &c. 

JUGUNNOUlIl MuGMOODVRE. 
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LETTER OF CERTAIN NATIVES ^ INDIA TO MR. CANNING. 

To the Right Hoii* George Cannings Secretary of StatCy Sfc, Sfc. 

SiH,-~We, the undersigned, in con- would afford the Judges the assislance 
junction with several omers, having^ requisite to enable them to investigate 
about the beginning of the present year, thoroughly, and decide correctly, the 
addressed a Petition to our august Sove- multiplicity of causes which arise within 
reign, his gracious Majesty George IV., their extensive jurisdiclions, and would 
regarding the state of the press in this subject their judicial proceedings to the 
country, wliich was committed to tlie scrutiny of a respectable and enlichtened 
charge of Counsellor 11. C. Fergusson, Bar, which can alone insure the pure 
on hiiidepailure from Calcutta tor En- and efficient administration of justice, 
rope, that it might be laid before his In the present system of English Judges 

I\lajesty; but being apprehensive lest and Native Pleaders, a collusion uniform- 
our Petition, .and likewise the copy of it ly exists between the latter and the Na- 
tr.ansmitted to the President of the Bo<ard tive judicial officers, by wliicli every spe- 
of Conti ol, should, from any of the acci- cies of corruption anil deception can be 
dents liable to occur in long iourneys practised with impunity j so that the real 
and loyages, not reach their dc' inatioli, facts of a c.ise may with fatility be con- 
beg leave to forward to yon the accom- coaled from the Judge, who is then inca- 
panying copy, in the hope that if you see pacitated from do^g justice, hovvever 
proper you will lay it before his Majesty, great his talents and intcgdty. When, 

From our tliorough persuasion of the on the cotitiary, tlie Judge is inclined to 
liberality of your principles, and your abuse the powers of his office, the plead- 
dcsire to promote the inipiovement of ers and officers of his court, even if they 
the human race, and more especially the were as liouest as they are generally cor- 
prosperiry and happiness of eveiy part of nipt, being so vastly removed from him 
the British dominions, throughout wliich in situation and circiiinstances, could 
your name is, tlieieloie, bold in very impose no moral check whatevei on liia 
Idgh estimation by all classes of men, we conduct. For we need liardly observe, 
feel assured that you will excuse tlic li- to one so well acnuahited with niankiml 
berty we have thus taken: and we en- as youi sell, that the Bar cannot exenise 
tertain a hope that, when our condition any elfectiial influence on the conduct ot 
comes to be debated in the High Conn- a Judge, unless it be composed of per- 
cils oT the Empire, the claims to coiisl- sons tor whose opinions lie has some re- 
deration we liave imperfectly expressed spcct, from their having possessed the 
in our Memorial, will, so far ,as tiiey ap- same advantages of education with hiin- 
poar to you founded in jiistice, receive si'lf, and enjoying 'jiniilar rank and con- 
tbe suppoit of your eloquence, sideratioii in the conimunity. In that 

We still feel (and from recent events, case, the Company’s Judges could not, as 
if possible, more strongly tlian before,) at present, treat the ollictq-s and pleaders 
the 111 gent necevsity of some measures of their Court with contempt, while the 
being adopted to check almse.s in this hatter look up to the Judge humble 
country, as prayed fur in our Memorial : dependants to a master, rather than in- 
viz. If the Freedom of the Press, which dependent advocates ot the rights oftlieir 
the Natives of India heretofore enjoyed, clients. And the whole are so closely 
be now denied tliein by the British Go- leagued together, tluit if a complaint he 
vcriimeut, at least it cannot hesitate to preferred to a higher tiihuiuil against the 
grant that restricted libeidy of publication Judge, (he having the power of pioinot- 
which we, have specified. However, ing the inteicsts or ruining the prospects 
siiould even this be withiield, its place of the Native officers and pleaders,) they 
may be, in some degice, .supjdied by the are ail ready to support him, and each 
aiipoiutmcnt of Commissioners to in- other, to tlie defeat of justice, by false 
quire into tlie state of tills country ; or, oaths and fiibric.ated documents, 
by the opening of a direct channel of In consequence of the great encourage- 
communication between us and the ho- ment ivhich this lamentable state of 
nourable Board of Control ; but wc for- things affords to the crime of perjury, and 
bear dwelling on a subject so fiillv in- - various other abuses, tliey have at la.‘^t 
sisted on in our Menioiial. SboiiUl we grown to sucli a height, (as yon must be 
fail to obtain any of tliese request^, so aware from the reports of (imitlemen 
necessary lor such improvement in onr who have been any lengtli of time in this 
condition, as yon and all iihilanthropi.^ts couiitiy,) that in the txaniination of 
would desire, tins, at lea^iT, we trust will evideuce adduced before the Courts, it 
be granted— the introduction of Gentle-- is almo.st impo-'^sible to distinguish what 
men, born and educated in Euro|)e, as is true from what is not ; and it is with the 
,^rfpSder«iu the Company’s Courts, which- uimo-st difficulty that even the most no- 
''^'';^kntalHcraWyro1,7, ' if O 
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toiious facts can be judicially proved so 
jis to place them beyond dispute; and, 
upon tne whole, the chance of obtaining 
justice has become a complete lottery. 

ifnder these circumstances, we should 
be filled with the deej)est despondency if 
we did not repose great ivliance on the 
wisdom of tlie British Government ; and 
we shall feel extreme grief and disap- 
pointment if the present liberal and en- 


lightened ministry do not devise some 
measures to remedy the evils existing in 
the internal administration of this coun- 

We have the honour to be, 

Vour most obedient and most bumble 
servants, 

The Subscribers of the Memorial 
TO THE Kino, 

Calcutta t November 11:124. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CIVIL SERVICL OF INDIA. 


MADRAS. 

Feh. 2.').— Mr. M. Lewin, Head As-sist. 
to the Principal Collector and IV'agistrate 
of CaiuuM ; Mr. H Morris, Assist, to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Nelloie; 
Mr. H . M . Blair ; Registrar to Zillah Com t 
of Canara. 


BOMBAY. 

Feb,— Mr. J. Parish, Sec. to Governni. 
iuTerrit. and Commerc. Depart. : ML C. 
Noiris, Sec. to Govern, in the Jnd. 
Gen. and Marine Depart.; Mr. D. Green- 
hill, Act. Sec. to Govern, in Jud. Gen. 
and Marine Depart. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


MADRAS. 

military appoint MENT si. 

Fort St. George ^ Feb. 1.— Capt. A. 
Ross, Superintendent Engineer iii the 
ceded di.stiict, and acting ditto in the 
northern division, to act as Civil En- 
gineer in that division ; Lient. J. J. Un- 
derwood, SnpiriiUendcnt Engineer in 
the .southern division, to act a.s Civil En- 
gineer in ditto; Lieut. H. C. Cotton, 
ditto, in Mysote, toiwtas Assistant to 
the Chief Engineer, till further orders. 

Head Quartern, Choultry Fluiu, Feb. 
l.-Lieiit. .1. A. Campbell, yih N.I., and 
Ensign J. W. Smith, Mi\\ Lt. In , ap- 
pointed to 1st Battalion of Pioneers, 
dated, former, 2yth Aug., latter, 17th 
Oct. Ib21 ; Lieut. W. Compertz, 44th, 
and Ensign W. C M‘Leod, :iOth N.I., to 
do duty with ditto, dated 2»th Dee. 1824 ; 
Lieut. J. B. Green, 1st European Reg., 
and Lieut. T. Ruoke, 12th N.I., to re- 
sume his duties with the Commissaiiat 
at Rangoon. 

Fort St. Georqe.—Mh 4th. Capt. F. 
Crowe, 4;id N.L, to command the 1st 
Batt.of Pioneers, vice Milne ; Lieut. J. K, 
Lanrd, to beQuart.-Mast. hit. aiidPaun. 
to Kith N. L, vice Dal/.ell, urom —5th. 
Capt. Hitson, 2.id Lt. In to do duty with 
1st Euiopeaii Regt. on his arrival at 
Haiigooii. 21st. Capt. C. M. Bird, 31st 
Lt 111., Lieut. Bissett, 1st N.I., and En- 
sign C. Stafford,.39lh N.L, to do duty 
with the Y2d N.L, and to join Capt. Ha- 
milton’s detachment at Palavcram. 2.3d. 


Capt. A. Roberts. 12th N.L, to do duty 
with 3Bth until itsaiiival at Rangoon. 
28th. Lieuts. J. C. H. Campbell and 
Panton, 47th N.L, to do duty with 38th 
do.; Lieut. N. Geoghegan, 2.')th N.L, 
appointed to 1st Battalion of Pioiij^ers; 
Lieut.s. G. Burn, 14lh N.L, E. Newton, 
ditto, and G. J. Richardson, 31. st N.L, 
aie appointed to the Rifie Corps, 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 25.— 50th N.f., 
Sen. Ensign T. Sewell, to be Lieut., vice 
Ew’cll, dec., dated Feb. 8. 

REMOVALS. ^ 

Fort St. George, Feb. 10‘— Lieut.-Col. 
J.Wi.'iseit, from the 6th totlie44th N.I., 
and Lieiit.'Cgl. W. Woodhouse fiom 
latter to lormcr. 

Head Quurters, Feb. 23.— Lieut. -Col. 
W. Dickson, C.B., from 6th to 7th Lt. 
Cav. ; and Lieut.-Col. J, IL Collette, 
from latter to former. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St, George, Feb. 1.— Capt. W, 
Milne, 37th N.L, to Europe, for health ; 
Ensign E. W. Snow, 24tn N.L, to do. 
for uo. 3d. Ensign J. O’Brien, 26th 
N.L, to do. for, do. 15th. Assist. Surg. 
A. Stuart, to do. for do. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort, St, George. Feb. 4.— Assist. Surg. 
F. Pulliam, to be Garrison Assist. Surg. 
at Seiiugapatam, vice Searle ; Assist* 
Surg. H. S. Fleming, M.D., to be Gai'W-, 
sou Surgeon of Fort St, George. 
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BOMBAY. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 18.— Lieut. E. M. 
Eunis, 2l8t Reg. N. 1., to be Adj. vice 
Lighton, resigned, dated Feb. I.’i. 

Feb. 22.-Lieut W. Keys, 6th N. 1., 
now attached to the Depart, of the Rev. 
Siirv., ill Guzerat, to be Assist, of the 
1st C, lass, from the date of Lieut. Daiiia- 
resy's dejp. to England. 

Feb. 2o — Lient. Lechniere to act as 
Adi. and Quart. Mast, in the Siimt Div. 

A/flr. L— Ens. T. Stirling, 1st H.K. 
Reg. to be placed at the disposal of the 
Resid. of Hyderabad; Kns. E. Marsh, 
!)th N. I., to he Mahratta Inteipreter, 
dated March 1. 

Mar, 5. Lieut. E. M. Earle, to be do. 
do., dated do. 

Mar. 15.— Lieut. W. H. .Tackson, 12th 
N, 1., to be Adj. to the 4th Extra Batt., 
dated Maich 8. 

March Hi.— Lieut. S, Henuell, 12th 
N. I. to be Adj. to the Marine Batt. vice 
Glaik, d.ited Alarch 8. 

March 8.— The Governor in Council 
hating resolved to rai.se a Provincial Bat- 
talion of Native Infantry, for the Civil 
duties of the Zillas of Alimedahad, Kai 
rah, Broach, and Siir.a(,the .'.aine will be 
eanieil into efiect with as little delay as 
po.ssible at the former station. 

Guzerat Provinc. f/.— Capt.J .Clarke, 
22d N. 1. to command. Dated March 8. 

2(i Ka'tra E. M. Wood of 

the 14tli N. I. to cominand : liieiit. ,1. W. 
Gordon, 7th N. L, to be Anj ; and Ens. 
W.Miang, 2lst N. 1., to be (iuart. Mast., 
and Interpreter in the Hindoo.stanec and 
Mahratta languages.— Do. do. do. 

drf Extra y/a//.— Capt. C. Davies, of 
tlie 1.5th N. I. to command; Lieut. W, 
Ward, same Reg. to be Adj. ; and En.s. 
C. Hunter to be Quar. Mast, and Inter- 
nretei in the Hindoostanee and Mahratta 
languages.— Do. do. do. 

Ath E,vtr%Batt.—CQ.\>%. F. Roe, 12th 
N. I. to command ; and I aeut. R. Payne, 
of the ;id Reg. N. I. to be Quart. Mast, 
and Interpreter in tlie Hindoostanee.— 
Do. do. do. 

The 2d Extra Batt. to be embodied at 
Ahmednugger, the lid at Poonah, and 
the4tli at Kairah, 

The facings of the 2d to be Light Buff, 
tho.se of the .id Sky Blue, and those of 
the 4th Bottle Gieeu, all three with Silver 
mounting, 

W. Nf.wnham, Chief Secretary. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay March 12. Capt. W. 

Ogilvy to the Cape for twelve months.— 
15. Lieut. W. H. Claikson, 3d N. I. to 
Europe for health ; Capt. W. G, Robert- 
son and Capt. P. W. Pedlar for twelve 
months, in extension.— 19. Ensign II. N. 
Hamsay to Europe, for health. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

' March 10. Assistant 

iincan to be Civil Surgeon 0 


Sholapore.— 14. Assist. Surg.lnglis.M.D. 
to do duty as Civil Surgeon at the Pre- 
sidency in the absence of Assist. Surg 
Kane.— 19. Assist. Surg. Ormond to offi- 
ciate as Assistant Garrison Surgeon un- 
til the return of Assist. Surg. INlagee. 

PROMOTION.'?. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 26.— 3// Lt. Cav. 
Cornet 0. Grenville Malet to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Grjcinc, deceased; dated 
Feb. 21. 

Mar. 5.-1 ^th N. I. Ensign D. J , Powell 
to be Lieutenant, \ice Hay, decca.sed; 
dated 22 Feb. 

The undermentioned Cadets are posted 
as follows ; 

Cavalry . be Cornets : 1. William 
Mccke, 19 May 1824, to 3d Uegt. Liirht 
Cavalry; 2. Moiatio Berry, 15 June 1821, 
to 3d Ditto; A. 'I'lie hoii.Alex. Oliphant 
Murray, 15 June 1824, to 2d Ditto ; 4. 
Mr. G. O. Reeves. 

Infantry. —To he Ensigns ; 1. Edward 
George, Ibth May 1824, to fcth Uegt. N.I.; 
2. .lobn Glenuy Gordon, Bth June 1824, 
to 1 9th Ditto; 3. Augustus Samuel Haw- 
kins, 8th June 1824, 2d Emropeau Regt.; 
4. Samuel Adams Cioftoii, 15 June 1821, 
to 1 0th Regt. N.l ; 5. Da\ul Mau.se, 7 
August, to 2d Gr. Regt. N. 1. 

UENEUAL ORDERS. 

Bomhaij t'astlcy 16 March 1825. 

No. 92ot' 182.5.— The honourable the 
Governor in Council isplea-sed to publish 
the following Regulations in continua- 
tion of the General Orders under date 
the 14tb of .‘September last : 

Lst. With reference to the 4tb, .5tb, 
6tli and 7th paragraplus of the General 
Oldens above adverted to, it is to be un- 
derstood that the staff alluwanec granted 
for the several command.^ therein enu • 
inerated, is to bediawu in addition to 
the Regimental Pay, full Batla, &c. of 
the officers exereisvng them, in lieu of 
all otheis heretofore drawn in virtue 
of such command, whether Peace or 
Field. 

2d. Officers b low the rank of Major 
General, when exercising the command 
of either the Presidency, Poonah, or Surat 
Division of the Army, are authorized to 
draw the following allowaiicct-, viz. 

Staff allowance per men.sem Rs. 2,200 

Tent allowance iu Garrison or 
Cantonment, or when moving 
on duty witliin respective Di- 
visioH.s 300 

Additional Tent Allowance when 
on Field service , .... 500 
With the Pay of their Regimental rank. 

3d. An allowance of 30 rupees per 
month for Stationery, instead of the sums 
now drawn, is gi'anted for the command 
of each Troop and Company of all legu- 
lar Corps, including the Pioneer Bnita- 
lion. It is also authoiized for the inva- 
lid Battalion, This allowance is to defray 
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all charges for Stationery, on account of 
Detaclmunts and absent Details, and 
aareeably with the expressed intention 
of the lion. Court of Directois is to be 
paid only to those oflicers actually in 
coiuinand of and pre.sent with Troops 
and Companies, 'Die same deductions 
as at piesent are to be continued on ac- 
count of Adjutants and Quartermasters 
ofliciaiini? as Paymasters. 

4th. Otlicers appointed by Government 
to the command of Distiicts, Fortresse.s, 
and Cantonnu'iifs, and oflicers command- 
ing Corps in their own light, aie to for- 
feit no pait of their allowances when ab- 
sent on duty; and the full allowances 
are to be diawn also by the oHicers actu- 
ally exercising the command dining such 
absence. Put in all cases of absence, on 
leave ^ the allowances aie to be drawn 
only by the Olliceis exercising the com- 
niands. 

5th. Oflicers on the Invalid Establish- 
ment aie not entitled to Tentallowanee, 
but if rcquiied to move, they will be 
furnished with Tents and Carriages from 
the Stores and Commissariat, 


fitli. Commanding and Staff oflicers to 
whom llegimental house allowance had 
been gi anted previous to May last, are 
to coiitinue to receive it. 

7th. Ofliceis commanding Divisions of 
Artillery aie authorized to draw an al- 
lowance of 20 rupees per month for Sta- 
tionery, cxeliisiveof the allowance which 
they may be in receipt of regimentally on 
account of a Troon or Company. 

8th. Otlicers of European Caialry, Ar • 
tillery, Engineers and Infantry will, un- 
til lurther orders, diaw the same rate 
of Tentage in Garrison as is drawn by 
tlie otlicers of Native Infantry in Gar- 
lison. 

‘Jth. Officers to whom no fixed salary 
is granted, but who draw additional 
Half-batta for the perl'onnance of a spe- 
cific duty, as in the inst.ince of those 
compo.sing the Committee ofSuncy at 
the Presidency, ai e to suffer no dediietioii 
on account or House llent. 

lOtli. The aliove regulations are, of 
eour.se, to liave eftect Irom the dates on 
which the new scale of Pay and Allow- 
ances commenced, a.s already iirovided 
for. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

[A’/om the London iiazettes.} 

Mil ITAKV rilOMOTlONS. 

\()th IJ. Dm^oons.—Onwei VV^ Payne 
Neale to he liientenant by nuieliase, vice 
Ciossley, niomoted ; G. K K. Johnson, 
Gent, to Ire Cornet by |)urehase, vice 
Ne.ale. 

?.\st A yoL— Capt. G. L'Estrange, from 
21th, to be Captain, vice Andrews, who 
exchanges ; Ensign G. 1). Young to he 
Lieutenant without purchase, \ ice Nmm, 
nromoled ; Geo. C. Marshall, Gent, to be 
Ensign, vice Young. 

4it/i Foot Ensign R. B. 

M‘Ciea to he Lieutenant by purchase, 
vice Coiu'tuyne, promoted. 

BOMBAY. 

4//i JJ. Drag. Lewis Ujrfon, gent, to 
be Cornet, by purcha.se, rice Phillip, 
prom. 

2(1 Foot. EtiHgii S. Cooper to he 
Lieut, hv purchase, vice Ilindlc, prom.; 
R Lloyd, gent, to be Ensign by purcli. 
vice Cooper. - 

b7th Foot. Lieut, J. Manlywood to be 
Capt. by piireh. vice Dwyer, prom. ; — 
Currie, geiit. to be Ens. without purch. 
vice Henessey, prom. 

UNA'ITACIIED 

John Patton, from 4()th Foot; Phillip 
Crosby, from .54th Foot; W. F. Hindle, 
from Foot, to be Captains ; Lieut, 
lion. J. Stuart, from Utli Lt. Drag.; 


Lieut. ('. Andrews, fiom do.; Lieiil. J. 
Ciosshy, fiom Kltlido. to be Cajitains of 
Comp. 

MADRAS. 

Wh Lt. Drag. Cornet Sir A. T. C. 
Campbell, bait, to lie Lieut, by purchase, 
rice Andrervs, prom.; Cornet R. Sug- 
den to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Stuart, 

I iroiii. ; F. G. Siidtli, gent, to be Comet 
ly purch. vice Siigden. 

\si Foot. Kus. K. A. G. Muller to be 
Lieut, without purch. vice Babington, 
dec. 'Fo be Ensigns : Hai^Ings \V. Ne- 
ville, rvithoutimi ell. vice Muller; W. H. 
Campbell, by purch. vice Every, prom. 

2^thFoot. ,1. P. Cumming, gent, to be 
Ens. wiiliont purcliaic, vice VV. II. E. 
M‘Dcrmott, prom. 

4.V/1 Foot. Ens. Adj. J. Blakervay, 
from tlic Cape Coijis Intantry, to be 
Llent. rice (Yquliart, dec.; Lieut. W. 
Moore, from lith Foot, to be Capt. 
without purch. vice Kelley, dec. 

Ai\th Foot. Ens. G. Varlo to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Patton, prom.; VV. J. 
Crompton, gent, to be Ens. by pnreli. 
vice Varlo: Lieut 'F. Manu.s Simpkin, 
from :i4tli Foot, to be Lieut, vice Brorvii, 
rvboexiii. ; E. H. 1). E. Napier, gent, to 
be Ens. rvithout jHireh. vice Manners, 
appoint, to 7ytli Foot. 

CEYLON. 

16M FyyL— Brev. Maj. J.W. Audain to? 
be Major, without purch., vice 
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prom, ill Ceylon Reg. j Lieut. J. Dalzcll, 
to be Capt., without purch., vice Au- 
dain- Ensign T. Jones, to be Lieut., 
vice Dalzell ; Ensign O. Delancey, from 
y;5d Foot, to be Ensign. 

UlthFoot. — Capt. W, F. Forster, from 
half-pay 85th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
I’ratt, app. to the 17th. 

Ceylon Regiment. — Brev. Lieut. Col. 
L. I look, to be Lieut. Col., without 
purch. ; Lieut. A. Robertson, from half- 
pay Sicilian Reg.; Lieut. T. Fhelan,fiom 
half-pay 1st West India Reg.; Lieut. 
H W. iJc Chair, from half-pay 6th Foot; 
Lieut. J, Ilewett, from halt-pay Dillon’s 


Reg. ; Lieut. J. B. Kingsley, from half- 
pay Royal African Corps ; Lieut. T.Wood ■ 
fold, from half-pay I4th Foot; LieUt. 
T. C. M‘Questlon, from half-pay lOM 
Foot; Lieut. T. L. Whittaker, from half- 
pay 3ltli Foot; Lieut. R. W. Lambrecht, 
from half-pay 3d Garrison Batt. ; Lieut. 
E. Woodhouse, from half-pay 84ih Foot 
— to be Lieutenants. 

Cape Corps. — Capt. A. Briggs, fiom 
half-jmy 5tji Foot, to be Capt. of Inl. 
vice F. B. Head, who exchanges. 

Roy. Afr. Col. Corps. — G. liandclls, 
gent,, to be Ensign, vice Guidon, dec. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


cALCirm. 

Bo7//i'.-Maich 26th. The lady of 
J. W. Cairoll, Esq. M.D., of a .son.-— 
27th. The lady of Capt. A. Gordon of 
ditto.— April 5th. At Chowringhec, the 
lady ot E. Bifd, Es(|. of a sou. 

March 26th. H. Liishing- 
ton, Esip C. S., to Eliza Louisa, eldest 
daughter ot W. Trovver, ICsq.— 2J)th. W. 
Moncton, Esq. C. S., to Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Col. G. Richards.— 30th. At Dum- 
dum, Lieut, 'rwcnlow, B. Aitil., to Miss 
A. H. l)’(.)v ley.— April 5th. laeiit. A. G. 
Waul, 64th 15. N. I., to Hannah, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. W. Ward, ot 
Serampore ; E. Hughes, Esq to Rosling, 
eldest daughter of L. Maney, Esq. 

Dmf/i.— Apiil llth.— Mr. F. Ward. 


MADRAS. 

R/rl/is.’^Fch. 7th. Mrs. J. B.'icon, 
of a daughter.— 22d. Tlie lady of Lieut. 
T F. Hay, 2^ N. 1. of a daughter.— 
2^th. 'File lauy of D. Hill, K.sq. of a 
daughter.— March llth. The lady of 
Capt. W. Stiahan, Ass. Q. M. G. of the 
ainiy, of a son.— 12th. The lady of J. 
Minchin, Esip of a .son; the lady of 
Lieut. G. Pecks, 23d Wallajabad Lt. Inf., 
of a son. 

Marriages . — Feb 0th. Mr. C. Bacon, 
to Mis.s A. R Winter.— March l.st. H. 
Cote.s, E.s(l Solicitoi, to Ann, daughter 
of A. Davidson, K.sq. late of Calcutta. — 
IDth. J. Barclay, Esq. of thc.shipisophia, 
to Caioline; daughter of E. Day, Esq of 
Staunton, Somerset. 

Jiedths.—Veh. 21. Lieut. E. A. Edit*, 
3.5th N. I.— IMarch 21.st. On board the 
Cireas.sian, Mrs. Barnlield, aged 51. 


BOMBAY. 

Feb. 18th, the larly of 'nioinas 
Crawford, Esq. of a son.— March 1st. 
At Colaba, the lady of the Rev. J. Clow, 


ofa daughter.— IDfh. At Colaba, the lady 
of Capt. T. Roe, 12th N. I., of a .*ion. 

Marriage . — ^laicli 17. Mr. W. Leach, 
of the Mil. Audit. Depart, to Miss E. C. 
INPDougal. 

Dcn/Ay.— Feb. 20. Lieut. A. D. Grueme, 
3d lit. Cavalry.— 2lst. Of fever, Lieut. J. 
Hay, 10th N. I.— March 25th. W. Peill, 
Esq. 


INTERIOR OF INDIA. 

Hirlhs. — Feb. 19. At Pallamcottali, the 
lad) of G. S. Hooper, Esq. of a .son and 
heir.— 28th. At Palavcram, the lady of 
Lieut. J. Wordword, .52d N, I., of a 
daughter.— 2d. At KUiehpore, the lady 
of liieut. Adam, 44th M. N. I., of a 
(laughter.— 4th. At Belgaum, the lady of 
(5ipt. Puske, R. A., of adauglitcr. — 12th. 
At Muttra, the lady of Major Smith, 2(f 
Lt. Cav., of a daughlci.— 20th. At Agra, 
the lady of H. T. Owen, Esq. C. S., of a 
daughter.— 21st. At Card! (f Castle, Mis. 
Fcriar, of a daughter.— 25th. At Dina- 
porc, the lady ot Lieut. G. Warren, l.st 
Eiir, Reg. of a daughter.— 28tli. At Hau- 
lealijlhc lady of 11. B. Beriiey, Esq. C.S. 
of a son. 

R[(trriages.—^\?LV. 8. At Scciinderaliad, 
Lieut. R. Codiington,4()t!iN.l. to Louisa, 
daughter of the Rev. F. Gardener, of 
Comb Hay,' Somerset. — 27. At Heiham- 
porc, Mr. J.Che.sleriuan, of Poorncah, to 
the daughter of the late F. Cliopin, Esq. 
of Calcutta.— A iiril .5. At Monghyr, 'F. 
M. Fainvvorth, Esq. 43d Bengal N.l. to 
Eleanor, eldest daughter ot the late P. 
Gillis, Esq. 

Deaths.— Ffih. 1 1. At Ryepore, J. H 
IMartin, Esq. of the JMed. Estah. of the 
Rajah of Nagporc.— 17. At Belgaum, 
Capt. T. Greennill, 4th M. Cav.— 22. lu 
flic attack of the fort of Omi-giz, Lieut. 
C. B, Phillipson ; at Penang, J. W. 
Tooney, E.sq C.S. — 25. At ditto, W. M. 
William*!, Esq. C. S.— March 12. In 
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Camp, Assist. Siirg. G. Leach, of H.M. 
54th Regt.— 15. Drowned, near Ghazc- 
pore. Comet Paxton, 6th Lt. Cay.— 26. 
At Purnea, Elizabeth, wife of Cant. J. 
Auhert. — At Uosapettah, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. W. Goodman, Examiner 
in the Board of Excise. 


AFRICA. 

Death.^M Accra, Sierra Leone, Capt. 
De Barrallier, of the Roy. Af. C.C. 


SMYRNA. 

Marriage— 22. Mr. J. Warinlng- 
ton, to Grace liouisa, dauglitcr of .1. 
Barker, Esq. H.B.M.’s Consul at Aleppo. 


MALTA. 

July Lieut. J. Malony, 
80th Regt. aged 38. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sept. 15. At Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the Lady ofT. P. Lang, Esu, l.Sth 
Ll. Drag of a son.— 20. At Cornwall Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, the lady of J. 
Thornhill, K.so., one of the Directors of 
the E. I C., ot a .son. 

Marriages —kwg. 22. At St. Pancras 
New Church, G. Papp.s, E.sq. of Great 


Coram-streel, to Jane, daughter of the 
late T. Lawrence, Demerara.— 20. At 
Old Windsor, J. W. Howard, of Heath- 
cote-.strcet, to Ann Catli. daughter of 
the late J. Rowley, Madras Cw. Service. 
—Sept. 5. At St. John’s, Ch. Offley, 
Esq. of tlplield Lodge, to Arabella The- 
rc.sa, daughter of T. Martin, Esq. H.C.S. 
—6th. At St. Saviour'.') Church, Dait- 
niouth, W. Sterling, Esq. H.C.M.S. to 
Sibella Pierce, second daughter of VV. L. 
Hockin, Esq.— 7lh. At St. James’s, Gar - 
lick-Hithe, Ch. Blake, Esq. of Pool neah, 
Bengal, to Frances, daughter of the late 
W. Denis, Esq of Thames-street. — 
lllth. At St. Martin’.'*, Outwieh, Beau- 
mont, son of the late W. Atkinson, E.sq. 
of Calcutta, to Elizabeth, only jlaughter 
of the Rev. J. J. Ellis. 

ns. Robinson, Roy Af. Col. 
Corns, on his passage fj om Sierra Leone. 
— lAIay 16. On board the Canning Ka.st 
Imliaman, H. Simmonds, E.sq. Surgeon 
of do. aged .35.— June 4. At Sea, on 
board the Albion, Hon. J. Adam, late 
Gov. Gen. of Bengal.— 25. Lieut. Col. 
F. F. Staunton, C.B. Aid-de-Cainp to 
the Gov. Gen. of India, and late Com- 
mand. ))f Ahmednuggar, on his pas.sagc 
from Bombay, aged 48.— Aug. 22. At 
Bcdgbuiy, Kent, Mrs. Cartier, widow of 
J. Cartier, Esq formerly Gov. Gen. of 
Bengal, aged 80.— Sept. 6. At Ditehay- 
hain* Lodge, Norfolk, Col. J. Capper., 
H.C.S. aged 82. 


Some of our Files of Bengal Papers ^ which were sent hy the Albion to Uverpool, 
having miscarried, renders our Civil and Military lAst of Promotions less perfect 
than we should otherwise have been enabled to make it. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Madras, March 14, 1825. 


Government Securities, 

6 per cent, paper .32 per cent. prem. 

5 .. .. par to 6 per cent. prem. according to Registry. 

4 .... 0 

Exchange at 1065 Md. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs., the rate now adopted by the Merchants 
and Agents at Madras, in all purchases and sales of Government Securities. 

Exchange on England 1 | 8^ at 3 
.. 1 {9 at 6 

Ditto on Bengal 104 at 107 Mad. Rs. per 100 S^. Rs. 

Ditto on Bombay par. 
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aBxppnfa nTTsuzaairoii. 


Date, 
1825. 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 17 
Sept 17 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 


ARlllVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


fort of 4rrivaf. Ship't Name, Commander, Place of Depart. Date. 


Off the Start . . 
Off’ the Start . . 
Oflf Penzance 
Off’ Dartmouth 
Otr Mounts Bay 
Otf Dover 
Downs , . 

Downs 
Liverpool 
Off’ Portsmouth 
Downs , , 

Downs 
Downs 

Off' Dover , . 

Dowjis 

Poitsmouth 


Canning 

l^ondon 

Luna 

Ann and Hope 

iUdleys 

Aleyaa 

Lavinia 

Circassian 

Albion 

Ganges 

Florcutia 

Juliana 

City of Edinburgh 

Britannia 

Alexander 

Motfat 

Euphrates 


Baylis . . 

Sotheby 

Knox 

Kelly 

Blair 

Bakker , , 
Brooks , , 
Douthwaite 
Swainson . . 
Lloyd 

Wimble .. 
Fotheri»'gham 
Wiseman , , 
Bourke , , 
Richardson . . 
Brown 


China 

China 

Cape 

China 

Cape 

Batavia 

Cape 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

China 

Bengal 

Cape 

Ceylon 

China 

Bengal 


Mar. 26 
Mar. 26 


May 27 
Mar. 30 
June 11 
Jan. — 
June 9 
Feb. 27 


April 17 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 6 
July 8 
May 15 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 30 


J)at(. Pott of Arriml. 

1825., 

Mar. 9 Madras 
Mar. y Madras 
Mar. 10 Madias 
Mai'. 13 Bombay 
Mar. H llombay 
Mar. 14 Bombay 
Mar. 17 Madra.s 
Mar. 23 Bengal 
Mar. 24 Bengal 
April 3 Bengal 
Aj)iil2(J Ceylon 
May 4 Ceylon 
June 6 Cape of Good 
July 4 Uiu Janeiro 
, filly 4 Hio Janeiro 
July 4 St. Helena 
July 8 St. Helena 
July 12 St. Helena 
July 18 St. Ilelcna 
July 21 Madeira 
July 22 Madeira 
July 24 Madeira 
July 27 St. Helena 
July 28 St. Helena 
Aug, 1 Madeira 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


AAt/i’i Name. Commander. 


Bombay Merchant 

Favourite 

Sophia 

Regalia 

England 

Bi idget 

Poitsea 

Theodosia , . 

].arkin.s 

Am ora 

Palmyra 

Boyne 

Atlas 

Lady Nugent 
Hope 

John ,, 

Bourdelais 

Mentor 

Floreutia 

Orpheus 

Victory 

Alacrity 

Britannia 

Shannon 

William Parker .. 


Hill 

Geddie 

Baiclay 

Henning 

Heay 

Leslie 

Shepherd 

Kidson 

Wilkimson 

Earl 

Lamb 

Lawson 

Hunt 

Coppin 

Non is 

Giilliu 

Gallais 

Hezzy 

■Wimole 

Finlay 

Farqiihar.son 

Finlay 

Bourke 

Norqnay 

Brown 


Port of Depart, 


Rangoon 

Padang 

London 

London 

London 

Bengal 

London 

Liverp. & Bomb. 

Bencoolcn 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

New 6. Wales 


Cape of G, Hope 

Bengal 

China 

Bombay 

London 

London 

London 

Caj>e of G, Hope 

Singapore 

London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. Pori of Dehart. 

1825. •' ^ 

Aug. 23 Deal 
30 Deal 

Aug. 30 Off Portsmouth 

Sept. 4 Deal 

Sept, 5 Liveipool 

Sept. 12 Deal 

^pt. 13 Plymouth , . 


Ship's Name, Commander, 

Rolla ., Nelson .. 

Rosanna Herd 

Welliiigton .. Evans 

M ai q. W ellesley Cbulson . . 

Roseoe .. Hargrave.. 

Promise ,. Gibbs 

Resource .. Tomlin ,, 


Deitination, 

Cape St New S. Wales 
New South Wales 
Cape and Madras 
Cape and Mauiitius 
Madras and Bengal 
Bombay 

Madras and Bengal 
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Shipping Intelligence. 

DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE-(?on/inM<«rf. 

Dale. Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 

Sept. 13 Deal Fairlie .. Short Madras and llengal 

Sept. 13 Plvinoutli .. Fortitude .. Biirgun .. Batavia & Singapore 

Sept. 14 Off Portland .. Claudine Christie .. Bcdl^I 

Sept. 23 Deal .. Baro'^sa .. Hutdiinsou Madras and Bengal 

Sept. 23 Deal Manglis .. Cogill .. New South Wales 

Sept. 23 Deal . . Hibberts . , Thaeker . . Ceylon and Bengal 

Sept. 23 Deal .. Cape Packet .. Kellie .. Cape & New S. Wales 

Sept. 23 Portsmouth . , Nautilus , . Tripe . , Cape and St. Helena 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. L(tt. and Long. Shipps Name. Commander. P. of Depart. Destination. 

1825. 

Feb. — 1 10 N, 129 22 E. Houqua .. Nash .. London .. Manilla & China 

April 20 2 N. 84 E. Duke of Lancast. Davis .. London .. Bengal 

May 3 13 8 N. 88 16 E. Hythe .. Wilson.. London^., Bengali China 

June 3 5 22 N. '22 13 W. Andromeda .. Middle., London*.. Van Diem. Laml 

June 6 22 S. 26 15 W. Minerva .. Probyn London .. Madr. & Bengal 

June 15 3 S. 25 W. Warren Hastings Hawes .. London .. China 

July 10 7 21 Aliquon .. .. London .. Bengal 

July 12 12 24 Sarah .. Tucker Loudon.. Bombay 

July 14 19 4 S. 35 31 W. Woodford .. Chapman London ., Madr. it Bengal 

July 15 7 N, William Miles Beadle London . . Maclr, it Bengal 

July 20 4 21 Ceres .. Warren London .. Bombay 

July 22 4 S. 21 W. Thos. Grenville Manning London .. Bengal 

July 27 36 S. 20 K. Atlas Hunt .. London Bengal 

Aug. 2 2 N. 22 W. Brothers , . Motley . . London . . New S. Wales 

Aug. 10 11 15 N. 26 W. Bengallcn .. .. Bonrdeaux Bengal 

Aug. 14 14 N. 25 W. Java .. Driver .. London .. Bengal & China 

Sept. 10 Ro.scoe ,. ..Liverpool Ben. off Bard, '’ey 


GENERAL LIST 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the IJarossa^ fov Madias and Ben- 
gal: Miss Goode ; Capts. Agnew, Rolfe, 
and Agar; Messrs. Bigndl, Ramsay, 
Fraser, Campbell, Hamilton, Aidley, 
Agar, Whistler, Bayley, Knyvett, StUr- 
lock, Christie, and Usher, 

By the fairlie, Capt. Joseph Short: 
Lady Walker and two Mis.ses Walker; 
Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. Hay; Misses Green- 
way and Anneslcy ; Lieut. Gen. Sir Geo. 
Walker, K.C.ll.; Lieut. Col. Wm. Dick- 
son ; Mr. Greenway, H. C. Civil Service ; 
Capt. Crosby; Liehts. Winch aud Hum- 
frays ; Ors. Day and Norris ; and 
Mes.srs. Oakes, Strange, Bunce, Stod- 
dart, Ikwland, Taylor, Humphreys, and 
Biscoe, Cadets. 

PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

Bythe Baylls, from China: 

— Capts. 'Cracraft and. ()‘Rcily, Madras 
Inf,; Messis. Weare aud Ilbury from 
Penang ; and Mesdames Day, Cunning- 
ham, and Smith. 

By t\n: London, from China; Mr. C. 
J. Fair, from Bombay; and Mr. P. P. 
Thomas, from Macao. 

By Hie Circassian, Doutbwaite, from 
Bengal aiul Madras ; Mr, W, Bannfiold ; 


F PASSENGERS. 

Mrs. Bannfield, died at Madra.s ; Mr. J. 
Hay, died at Madras: Miss Hay landed 
at Madras; Lieuts. Sherrer and Symes; 
Miss Chari tie ; IVla.sters Hay and Tate; 
Lieut. Hammond landed at St. Helena. 

By the yIlbhn~¥rom Bengal : Hon. 
John Adam, died 4lh June; Rev. T. W. 
Northinore, Mrs. Northmore, Mr. T. W. 
Northmore; Mr.s. Lock and family; 
Capt. W. D. Dakcll, 16th Madras N. I.; 
C. F. Thompson, Esq.; James Walkin- 
shawjEsq.; Miss M. N. Paton. 

By the Florentia, from Bombay:— 
Lieut.*CoI. Staunton, C.B., died 25th 
June; Mrs. Staunton ; Mrs John Cum- 
niinfj ; Evan Llojd, Esq., H. C. Civil 
Service ; Capt Ogilvy, t»r St. Helena ; 
Capt. Guy, Bombay Marines; Lieut. 
H. Claikson, H. C. Service; I.icut I). 
Scott, for St. Helena; Lieul. E. Duke, 
H. M., died 5tli May ; H. N. Ramsay, H. 
C. Service; J. D. Stutely, E.sq., Civil 
Service; Rev. B. T, Vernon; Miss S. 
Vernon, 

By the Ganges, Captain Lloyd: — 
Comm. Schrciicder, late Governor of 
Tranquebar ; Major Say ; Capt. Guyma» ; 
Lieuts. Hubbard, R. N., Jones, R. 
Kerr, Golde.s worthy ; Mr. Gasiiii, R, 

Dr, Gibbs j Master Kebllng. ' 
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I’RTNSRP’s HISTORY 0 ^ LORD HASTINGS’S ADMINISTRATION 
IN INDIA.' 

As work, altliough considerably extended, and raised from the 
bumbler rank of a “ Narrative to the more pretending title of a 
“ History,” is but a second edition of a performance laid before the 
public, we do not think that it comes altogether within the range pre- 
scribed to our critical labours. Any detailed examination of it would, 
at least, be out of place, considering the time that has elapsed since the 
original publication, and the unavoidable cooling down of the public feel- 
ing and interest in regard to the events which it describes. A few cur- 
sory remarks on matters touched this amended edition, and unnoticed 
or differently noticed in the former, will suffice for our present purpose, 
and these we shall incline to ofter rather on opinions than on facts. 

The author, as most of our readers are aware, very lately filled one 
of the Bengal secretaryships of state, — the Persian department, a 
branch of the political, or, as tve should say in England, the “ foreign 
affairs,”** During the two busy periods of which he records the trans- 
actions, this gentleman was attached to the Secretary's office with the 
Governor* General ; he accompanied the Earl of Moira on his tour of 
inspection and superintendence during the first Nepaul campaign, 
and continued attached to head-quarters during the Mahratta or 
Pindaree campaign of 1817—18. His position, and the ready 
liberality of the Governor, not unwilling, of course, to have the story 
of such eventful doings told by so able and favourable a chronicler, 
appear to have given him access to all the state secrets of those days, 
and we must do him the justice to say that he appears to have made 


* History of the Political and Military Transactions in India during the Admi- 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings, 1813 — 23, By Henry T. Prinsep, Bengal 
Civil Service, Enlarged from the Narrative published in 1820.^ London, 1825. 

He was one of the six combined Secretarie.s who united their purses and theiir 
influence to prosecute the Editor of\he Calcutta Journal, because a writer in that 
Paper had said, in illustration of another topic, that if no complaints could reacti 
the ears of Government, except through the six Secretaries then no complainta 
.would be heard but such^s they chose. Although these Secretaries contrived ta 
Wve several of their immediate underlings of oilce, and personal dependents, on 
i ^ jury— Mr. Maofarlane, Mr, Seymour, Mr. Gibbons, and others, by 

majority of whom a bill was found, yet a more unbiassed petit jury, after 
' i^lrial, gave an immediate verdict of acquittal, to the deep mortification 
inastlug disgrace of these functionaries, who combined to crush, by their 
~|Id. their iuHuence, a writer whom they could not answer or refute in thse 
"|ihnd manly field of free and fair discussion, 

tlUmvnJJ v,.> *» 
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diligent use of his opportunities. He is naturally biassed alike in his 
views of transactions, and in his opinions of the men and measures of 
which he treats, partly by the prejudices imbibed from his superiors 
during the 'periods when he was employed as a confidential assistant in 
the bureaux of the political and Persian departments— and partly by an 
equally natural leaning to the views of the Civil Senice, of which talented 
body he is a distinguished and prosperous member. 

As a record of facts— full and complete — during a long and very 
eventful time, this book has much value. Every author who writes 
a military history is not a Julius Caesar or an Orme ; yet all those who 
were actors in the^ scenes which Mr. Prinsep describes, and all their 
friends and comrades, will doubtless highly applaud the work; nor 
can it be denied even by those who sit in mere impartial judgment upon 
the performance, that it is written with considerable liveliness and effect 
in many interesting places. There is, however, an undeniable monotony 
— a pj'osyness, or at least an q/^’cm/ism, (if a word may be coined 
for the occasion,) in the style, which is not very favourable to prolonged 
attention ; and then almost every thing done or proposed from cer- 
tain quarters is the best possible, and certain classes or individuals 
appear in like manner to the same uniform advantage. All this, arising 
doubtless from the natural impress on the author s mind, of the masses of 
correspondence and despatches with which he w'as so long familiar,' has 
given to the narrative, military and political, a certain smack of office in 
tone and finish ; while the absolute dishabille of the style in some 
respects betokens a degree of slovenliness or bad taste, or both, which 
befits not a second edition, or a demi-official annalist. Of this latter 
defect, innumerable instances might be quoted, .such as, revision of a 
system being ‘‘ in handf vol. ii. p, 432. — “ Slaying for killing, vol. i. 
p. 268. — A source of “ eternaV* dispute, vol. ii. p. 434. — “ Irnme- 
diately he ” crosses the frontier, vol.ii. p. 406. — Sufficient salaries which 
they “ else ” had not, vol, ii. p. 438.— The General had “ staid this 
while " in the batteries. — “ Circumvent f used frequently for “ sur- 
round ; ” and multitudes of parallel inaccuracies, not to say vulgarisms. 
But these affect in no degree the accuracy of the book as a copious, and, 
on the whole, a faithful chronicle of the military and political res gesta of 
Lord Moira in the East. 

The result of these transactions has been the complete and thorough 
subjugation of the whole of India, from the debouches of th.e Indus to the 
to the Himalya mountains and tho Burampooter, excepting only the 
Stik'hs and the Sindees. Little disposed as we are to view with blind 
partiality the crimes or errors of our countrymen in the East, and 
anxiously as we endeavour always to steer the course of our opinions 
and judgments according to the golden-letter maxim of the venerable 
Bentham,— “ the oueatest good of the greatest number 
FOR THE GREATEST LENGTH OF TIME,” we are free to confess that 
w’e do not well see that the Governor-General of India, during the years, 
from 1814 to 1818, could have acted otherwise than he appears to have' 
done with respect to the Native Powers. Indeed, it is difficult to evBile: ' 
the position taken up by Sir John Malcolm and others— -that Ibm tht- 
inoment of the English leaving their original factories and establigha^fj 
their flag over any portion of the soil of India as masters, it 
been in their power to stop in the career of conquest, frrrpt 
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alternative of total expulsion from the country, and destruction to the 
“ vested interests ” of individuals and of England. The appearance 
of England on the Indian stage, among the other prize-fighters who had 
been combating there for lucre or renown for ages — her successful inva- 
sion and conquest, formed, indeed, a revolution of the most violent and 
unnatural kind. All parties have ever since been ready to expel the 
dangerous intruder, but our never-failing pre-eminence in arms, aided 
by our maritime greatness at critical moments, by our credit and resources 
and regularity of administration ; and before all these, our intellectual 
superiority, which enabled us adroitly to play off one of our antagonists 
against the other, and so to prevent powerful or hgirmonious combina’ 
tions — such have been the sources of our strength, and of all our rivals' 
weakness. The^^result we see; and we should be inclined to mourn, as 
honest citizens of the world, over such a monument of successful triumph 
of might over right, but that on a closer examination we see grounds to 
question the right of those previous invaders whom we displaced, and 
that we console ourselves in the sincere and honest belief, that the great 
balance of good to mankind in general, and India in particular, in short, 
to the greatest number for the greatest length of time^ inclines Si favour 
of our overrunning and subjugating India. 

If indeed we are to govern India for ever, as we have hitherto done — 
if the stern military rule, the fiscal rapacity, the commercial exactions 
and oppressions — if the drawing of capital as uncompensated “ tribute " 
—if the exclu.sion of the whole of the conquered races from equality of 
rights, honours and employments — if we are to strike no root into the 
country — if the Helotism of the half-castes, and the denial of our example, 
our capital, our religion, our customs, our higher standard of wants and 
comforts, of our sciences and intelligence; all, in short, that Colonization 
implies; — if all these things are to continue, or to sum up the whole in 
one short and too well known w'ord — if the Company is to continue — -then 
indeed we should feel but too much disposed to murmur at that course 
of events, or that dispensation of Providence, which has led to our asto- 
nishing successes in India. 

But we hope for better things, ^ind we believe that the benefits 
which our rule has unquestiotiably already shed upon that country, are 
but the beginnings of better days, when that civilization of the East^ 
towards the accomplishment of which our conquest is but the blind in- 
strument and means, unsuspected and unintended by the conquerors— 
shall be rapidly extended from our settlements, embracing in fulness of 
time regions which now are, as before our time India was, an arena 
for the combats of barbarous savages — a wilderness where human wild 
beasts devoured each others hosts, and were devoured in turn. It is this 
hope, or rather this belief in the progress of civilization, only to be effected 
in this bigotted and benighted country of India by the mighty power of 
conquerors strong enough to repress and compress all the efforts of 
struggling savage ignorance, which reconciles us to much of the inter- 
mediate misery and vice and degradation which have accompanied our 
wiccessful career in the East. It is only the first step which costs 
wiy thing to those who think of these matters as we do. Grant us but 
^ fulcrum for our lever — let us but take firm footing in our position, 
t^ap)ur conquest of India is the first step in progress to its millennium, 
are but too readily inclined to wink at intermediate evils — to 
P 2 
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excuse tlic means for the end’s sake. Whether indeed any end ought 
to justify evil means is another and more formidable question ; but it is 
one from any possible consequences of which, as bearing on our present 
speculations, we escape altogether, because the transactions on which we 
speculate, and which we would separate and resolve into “ means” and 
“ ends,” are a long scries, extending over a period of almost a century ; 
one event arising out of another in an apparently necessary sequence, 
bearing each of them the apparent complexion, at the moment, of inevi- 
table acts of self-defence ; the historical philosopher may look back and 
condemn, or approve, according as each transaction may now seem to 
have been a right end or an unw'orthy means ; but who was to judge at 
the time,— and who had the power of influencing the tide as it rapidly 
passed on '? 

Whatever halcyon days may be in store for India, one benefit has 
already flowed beyond doubt from our conquest — Peace has followed 
steadily in our train. This may seem paradoxical to persons in Europe 
who only hear of the wars and series of wars in which we are almost 
incessantly engaged with some one or other of our neighbours. Still, 
however, the proposition is undeniably true : the wars in which each 
succeeding Governor and Commander gets involved— the just and 
necessary warsf of course, have been always waged for many years on 
our enemy’s soil, or that of some weaker neighbour (or ally) whom we pro- 
tect, and in due time extinguish in our friendly embraces. Our own soil 
is left in peace and security, while we prosecute our wars on that of our 
foes. The magnitude and importance of this single blessing, rarely inter- 
rupted except by an occasional intestine commotion, or the chance de- 
predations of some hurried freebooters, can only be justly appreciated on 
a sufficient advertence to the condition in which almost every part of India 
■svas placed before our conquest. Invasions of foreign enemies from with- 
out; perpetual insurrections of oppressed landholders within ; periodical 
revolts of this Nabob or that Rajah against the imperial authority; or 
their struggles for supremacy with the Governors sent down to supersede 
them— left the harassed peasants and artisans a prey to successive par- 
ties and plunderers, who respected the persons and properties of friends 
little more than those of foes. It is true, indeed too true, that under the 
Company’s regime these labouring classes are all steeped in poverty and 
wretchedness to the lips. The culture of the land even now leaves so 
little for replacement of stock, remuneration of labour, and repayment of 
borrowed means, that, as Mr. Henry Colebrooke justly observes, the con* 
dition of hired labourers is preferable to that of our ryots, and they are 
very generally in a state of migration from district to district — bankrupt, 
and forced to flee from one place to another, yet tempting fortune gnee 
more in a new trial somewhere else. All means of bettering their (^ii- 
dition are cut off, because every source of accumulation is dried np, 
where so little remains to the agriculturist ; all the rest, all the net pro- 
duce, all the rent, save a trivial percentage to a nominal landholder, being 
absorbed by the exchequer. 

Melancholy, however, as is the condition of the mass of the people, it 
is what they have been too much and too long accustomed to suffer from 
our predecessors in conquest. With us they escape the massacres, j 
turings, and all the horrors and excesses committed by invadiwk^'fe 
defending soldiery, The limit of our regular exactions is 
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determined, and although the inhabitants do not escape the illicit extor- 
tions of those set in authority over them, still the utmost amount of all 
their sufferings by such pillage, or by oppression under colour of law, is 
as dust in the balance compared with the horrors of military rapine and 
fieebooting. This state of peace and of comparative security has been 
attained in India solely through our nrilitary successes. It is at least 
the one first great step towards improvement, without which nothing can 
be done — not the slightest advance made towards the improvement and 
permanent amelioration of the country. Our conviction of this docs, we 
avow, reconcile us to much that we cannot but dislike, much that 
we cannot avoid blushing for in the details of all our great political 
and military operations. In those of the Nepaul and Mahratta wars, 
as related by Mr. Prinsep, there is certainly less that is painful and 
revolting from its injustice, or bullying and degrading from its mean- 
ness and deceit, than we remember to have been struck with in the 
political and warlike transactions of Clive, Verelst, Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis, Tcignmouth, and Wellesley. Perhaps we may hazard the 
consoling remark, that the degree of meanness and violence attendant 
on the several great military or political revolutions which •we have 
elfected in India, have diminished somewhat in every successive tians- 
action. The intensity of profligacy, in short, has lessened with the 
increase of our substantial power, and with our augmenting confidence in 
our own position, and our own legitimate resources ; — may we not add, 
too, with the increasing influence of philosophy and liberality in England 
and in India, and with the declining public estimation and power of the 
Company ? 

It may be worth while to go over a few of the great events in our 
Indian history chronologically, to show the reader that there is something 
of foundation for this belief, that as we become stronger in India we have 
become less politically profligate. There is something of comfort at least 
in the notion. 

To begin ab ovo : who can read, at this day, of Clive's double trea- 
chery to the honest Watson and the rogue Omiclumd, without unqualified 
detestation ? Yes ; even we — inclined as we fear we are to look compla- 
cently on the means'" for the sake of the good ^*end” our acquisition 
of Bengal — can scarcely summon patience to peruse the disgusting details 
of fraud and forgery on this memorable failure of honesty among tliievcs! 
It may be taken as the zero — the lowest point in the scale of public 
wickedness, as it is one of the remotest in point of time. From this, by 
slow and imperceptible gradations, we ascend to the complex and shut- 
tlecock treachery which seated, wn-seated, and rc- seated, successive 
phantoms of Nabobs, Surajahs, Jafliers, and Cossims, on the throne of 
Pengal. Hence, to the impudent rapacity of the majority in council who 
waged the unjust and horrible war with Cossim Ally, the origin of our 
abominable existing monopolies of necessaries of life. With the epoch 
of Warren Hastings’s administration we rise to better things, at least we 
open a new chapter in our political morality, for w e seem to have begun 
to blush for plain dowmright fraud and violence; and in commencing a 
system of intrigue, veiled by more decent pretexts than before, to have 
paid the sort of homage which hypocrisy is said- to tender to virtue on 
! bejialf of vice. Of this character was our encouragement to tlie Vizier 
Oude to extirpate the Rohillas, and to vex and despoil his family 
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and his people : so, the seizure of Salsette^ and our ambitious interfer- 
ence in support of the bloody Ragobah, which led to the great Mahratta 
war ; so, the oppression and destruction of the Benares Rajah. Of Lord 
Cornwallis’s first administration we have little or nothing of evil to re- 
cord; and Lord Teignmouths is defaced by one solitary sin towards 
Vizier Ally and his adoptive father — a political treachery, which was fatal 
in its consequences to this desperate man’s victims, and more so to him- 
self. Come we at length to Lord Wellesley’s chequered administration, 
during which, more substantial progress was made towards the great 
“ end ” — our complete conquest of India, — than at any previous time. 
His merciless treatment of our own Vizier of Oude was akin to the 
doings of old Hastings’s remoter time ; and still more retrograding in the 
scale was the destruction of our ancient ally of the Carnatic — a deed 
of darkness, that the elder Clive himself might have been proud of. 
Those backslid ings excepted, however, Lord Wellesley’s transactions 
with almost every other state, whom he compressed in liis vigorous grasp, 
or prepared for that fatal operation, were conducted by means of a pro- 
cess — not the less effectual that it was mild and slow-rfair without but 
deadly within — a process pretty well understood now-a-days by the epi- 
thet of ‘‘subsidiary”; the potent and gradual effects of which arc 
well described by Mr. Prinsep, vol. ii. p. 417 ; and more concisely, but 
with equal naivete, by the Nepaul General, Umur Sing, vol. i. p. 464. 
The dishonest abandonment of the Boendee Rajah, and other allies, by 
Sir G. Barlow, and some vile oppressions in Travancore and Malabar, 
close this gloomy and eventful catalogue. 

Compared with the best of these transactions in this ascending series. 
Lord Has^ngs’s political and military acts appear to have been bright 
indeed. If he did not wholly escape the deleterious effects of contagion, 
■ living in an atmosphere where political morality was of a low standard, 
and rather conventional in quality, his Lordship has done little towards 
friends or foer,, in his diplomatic and military f capacities^ for which 
his descendants will have to blush. Indeed, it is gratifying to our feel- 
ings to remark, that in all his intercourse with dependent princes, (s^nd 


^ It is indeed sincerely to be regretted that his inconsistencies about the press, 
and abandonment of principles which he had himself set up as to “ the salutary 
control of public scrutiny,” hinder us from extending this praise to all of what 
may be called his political acts. Had he possessed sufficient firmness to with- 
stand the evil counsel that assailed him, his reputation as a statesman would 
have stood higher at this day ; and that honest fame, of which he is a sincere 
worshipper, would have shed a brighter lustre over his declining year^. It is 
also much to be regretted that he took no steps to redeem the pledge of a Per- 
manent Settlement, given by his predecessors to the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces, or to improve the administration of justice by a complete reformation of 
the judicial system, and the introduction of a regularly digested code of laws 
suited to the circumstances of the country. His military education, no doubt, 
rendered him less fitted to reap the laurels which this peat field of improvement 
would yield, and may yet yield to a Canning or a Beiitinck, who has the taleilN 
and the virtue to achieve so great an enterprise. It was one every way worthy 
of Lord Hastings ; and he, doubtless, would have at least attempted something if 
his virtue had possessed sufficient vigour to cope with the sordid leaden influence 
continually striving to weigh him down. But with all bis faults and failings, it 
must be confessed he was the best ruler India ever saw j and while the Conjpj^ny 
exists, or has any influence in the selection of a Governor-General, it is mucptl^ 
be feared that “ we shall never look upon his like again.” * 
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who were 7iot dependent, more or less, on his favour ?) he appears con- 
stantly anxious to sioth their galled and wincing feelings, and to effec- 
tuate such measures as he considered necessary, by the gentlest and 
least offensive methods. This procedure on his Lordship’s part, seems to 
have been at all times sufficiently distasteful to the servants of the Com- 
pany who were joined with him in the administration, or were employed 
as diplomatic agents at the different courts. Mr. Adam, Sir C. Metcalfe, 
Colonel Baillie, doubtless, and Mr. Prinsep, with others of this class, 
ascribe this unseemly impatience on their part to tenderness for the 
•peoples welfare ; but we shall be pardoned for hesitating to acquiesce in 
the belief that any such feeling, aloncy actuates our Indian statesmen 
and residents : love of power and patronage — ambition, in short, enters, 
beyond doubt, largely into their professed love of the people ; and all 
these functionaries desire to recommend themselves in higher quarters by 
extending our revenues and pushing our direct authority. Who, of sane 
mind, gives credit for pure motives, that is, for desiring only the good of 
the governed, to men who are universally found hostile to any check 
from below on their authority ? — who issue edicts to forbid obnoxious 
books, to put down communication of sentiment between man and man, 
and who will not allow the people the right of publishing and comment- 
ing on the proceedings of their judges and courts? Perhaps the follow- 
ing passages from the work under review, may throw greater light on 
the indecent impatience which some of our Eastern politicians show to 
get possession of the direct authority in all the subsidized states, and to 
accelerate the progress to that always impending period : 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the revenue of India is, for the 
most part, if not entirely, an absolute property attaching to the possession of 
the country. Its amount is not regulated, as in England and most European 
countries, by any direct reference to the wants of the state. Instead of deter- 
mining, in the first instance, the amount required for civil and military charges, 
or for other disbursements of the year, and then settling the ways and means by 
which this specific amount shall be levied, the finances of India begin at the 
other end. revenue is fixed and certain ; if the charges can be brought 
below it, the surplus is net profit to the Company or to the nation. 

“ Such being the recognised state of landed property in India, one cannot 
wondei: at tlie avidity with which schemes of conquest have been pursued there 
in all ages. 'Rie subjugation of any European state would give the power, and 
perhaps the right, of imposing contributions and taxes to support the conquering 
army ; but their amount is limited to the pay of the army, or to some other spe- 
cial object; and each requisition for a supply being felt as a new and grievous 
impost, the yoke which is attended with such a consequence is always galling 
and insupportable to the conquered. In India, however, the thing is ready 
done to hand. Tlie displacement of the old government leaves the new in pos- 
session of its land rents ; these being no one else’s property, naturally fall as 
the conqueror's prize." 

If, according to these ideas, a revenue ” is to be drawn from each sub- 
jugated province, not proportioned to the wants of its administration and 
defence — not in its only legitimate and honest sense, of a contribution 
from every man towards the common expenses of the whole state ; but 
in the sense of positive tribute, or rent of land, to the proprietary owner, 
then it is no wonder the cravings after revenue should be incessant and 
strong! It signifies little that nothing of net balance may remain after 
the charges of the new acquisition are defrayed. Expenditure is a 
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pliaWe plant of rapid growth, never failing to expagd readily to the ut- 
termost limits of revenue^ especially w'hen the financial system of any 
unfortunate people is allowed to be modelled on the inverse method of 
adaptation, so ingenuously described in the above extracts. Even when 
net revenue wholly disappears under increase of establishments, there is 
always the indirect profit to shoals of the governing and “ revenue” ex- 
tracting party, of patronage abroad and at home— provision for multitu- 
dinous friends and followers. 

With all this, we must admit in candour, that there is considerable 
difficulty in the solution of this question so often put in issue between 
Lord Hastings and the Company’s servants, as to the degree and mode 
of our interlercnce in the internal affairs of a subsidized state. It cannot 
be concealed, that fiom the hour a prince ratifies a subsidiary treaty, the 
death-warrant of his independence is signed ; he is politically doomed, 
and defunct — the final struggles may be inofe or less spasmodic ; the 
last agonies may be protracted, or may be quickly over ; the death-howl 
may be accelerated or retarded ; but the ultimate result is inevitable. 
As Mr. Henry Russell, in his most eloquent and forcible manner, ex- 
presses it : 

“ An alliance with us upon the subsidiary system, however it may contribute 
to the advancement of our own power, leads inevitably to the desti action of 
the state which embraces it. Diversities of national character and political 
situation will affect the manner and period of its action, but cannot prevent 
the result itself. The Mahometans liavo survived tlie Marhattas ; the Ni/nam is 
ilying comalose ; while the I’aishwa has <-xpired in convulsions; but the des- 
tiny of both originalod in the same c.iuse, and tended inevitably to the same 
terininatiou. If we owe the foundation of our empire in this country to the 
weakness in which we found the Native Powers, we ought not to complain of 
the evils which that weakness necessarily produces. Jf we have reaped the 
benefits, we must be content to witness the evils which are its inseparable at- 
tendants. Yet evils may be palliated wliich cannot be radically cured. The 
crisis may be retarded, though it cannot be prevented altogether. And if it be 
true, that a part of the miscliief has arisen from the predominance of our 
power, it is, for that reason, the more incumbent upon us to endeavour to apply 
the remedy. ”4 


We cannot refrain, at the same time, from giving in this note another pas- 
sage from the same admirable document, eonlirmatory of Mr. Priusep’& remurk 
on the nature and effecti of Indfau land-revenue. Our renders may contrast the 
point of view in whicli this remarkable feature of Oriental society is regarded by 
two individuals who are evidently of very dissimilar turns of mind. This is from 
paragraph C, of the same Appendix:— 

“ Kxaction is the necessary vice of every governinqpt which derives its prin- 
cipal revenue from the direct rent of land. It seems to be universally acknow- 
ledged that the assessment is too high in every country in India. The govern- 
ment demands too much, from the fear of receiving too little. What is exaction 
in the sovereign becomes extortion in its most oppressive shape under his subor- 
dinate officers ; and even our own Government, with a system the most elabo- 
rate and expensive, has hitherto been unable to afford adequate security to the 
inferior classes of its subjects. Every Indian government subsists upon its im- 
mediate means. It is always from hand to mouth. If ever there is a surplus 
revenue, it goes into the pocket of the prince, not into the coffers of the state. 
There is no common feeling between a Mohammedan government and its Hindoo 
subjects." 

Is there a greater sympathy, may we ask, between the said Hindoos and theil* 
Christian rulers, removed from them, as they are, far more widely by the 
bined influence of creed, colour, education, language, and manners ? While tbfr 
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Such then being the state of the princely patient, is it right or ^cent 
to urge on the crisis~that event being supposed to bring on a good endy 
in as far as the people are concerned, — the extension of our direct domi- 
nion, as we have assumed in the early part of this article ? The reply is 
not easy. Every good feeling revolts against the goadings of insolence 
and brutality towards the dejected prince on whom we tread, and who is 
presented to our perception in a distinct and palpable form, while his sub- 
jects appear rather to the imagination than to the senses, as an abstract- 
entity, the collective amount of whose sufferings, under the deferred hope 
of our blessed rule, we do not so easily measure. But this is not all the 
dilKculty : we do not feel quite sure as to the amount of good which the 
people will derive from the change of masters. Peace, security from all 
foreign and much domestic war, they do clearly gain by getting within 
our pale. But external peace is the avowed object of our subsidiary 
alliances, and subsidizing princes and people do always obtain this be- 
nefit ; while, in respect to domestic struggles, it is one of the admitted 
consequences of the subsidiary system, that it leads blindly our tremen- 
dous power to the sanction of all the oppressions of a legitimate des- 
pot ; thus arming him with a new and unknown strength to oppress ; 
and thus taking from his unfortunate subjects their remedy in his fears 
and his weakness. Peace, then, (or solitude, as Tacitus might have it,) 
is already gained by subsidizing. What further advantages has our direct 
rule to offer as the price of incorporation ? Not, surely, lighter taxation ? 
Not, surely, immunity from illicit pillage of subaltern extortioners 
How niucb of cheap and ready access to speedy untaxed justice ? What 
compensation for squeezing 1000 per cent, out of the solitary pinch of 
salt for the labourer’s insipid rice ? What, for interdicting him the use of 
liis land, or the privilege to sell its most lucrative product, opium, unless 
ta the tax-gatherer ? What, in return for forcing our manufactures upon 
the poor artisan, and barring him from all reciprocity by excluding his 
sugar and productions ? Are we then sure that we better the condition 
of the peasant by the transfer of his allegiance to ourselves ; or does his 
condition approximate to that of the over-worked ass in the fable, who 
refused to fight or fly from the invader, alleging, that no one could make 
him toil harder for harder fare than did his old masters ? 

The answer to these questions is at least not quite so ready and de- 
cisive as it were to be wished for the honour of England, which has held 
the sovereignty of the best and finest part of India for near seventy years. 
Lord Moira probably looked on these matters with a less partial and pre- 
judiced eye than the hoc genus omne of the Civil Service ; and to this we 
may perhaps ascribe, as much as to personal temperament and lofty feel- 
ing, his constant resistance against the endeavours of his Adams, and 
Metcalfes, and Elphinstones, and Baillies, to be allowed to seize the 
reins and trample on the fallen at Lucknow or Hyderabad. But we are 
wandering into digressions in .an interesting but almost interminable 
field : let us return to our author. — 

In respect to the transactions more immediately brought under public 
review by this book of Mr. Priusep’s, it may be admitted, we think, that 


first of these only constitutes a material difference between them and the Moham- 
medani, our hearts are fortified against them with a brenst-platc of five-fold 
strength, 
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in almost all of them Lord Moira was impelled into the line of conduct 
he adopted by unquestionable necessity ; and if such necessity or fata- 
lity, as ve have hinted before, urged forward in their own defence the 
English rulers of India in the earlier periods of our annals, it is not to be 
doubted but that this same overruling necessity increases every day in 
urgency and in power, as our position in India becomes more advanced, 
and as the hazard, not to say impossibility, of retrograding proves more 
imminent, In truth, his Lordship found all India pretty ripe for explo- 
sion, owing to the state in which its barbarous and combustible elements 
bad been left by the miserable and discreditable general peace of Sir G. 
Barlow, and the long-suffering administration of Lord Minto, during 
whose reign certainly the fullest and fairest trial took place of the favourite 
experiment of the Court of Directors, whether peace and security could 
be obtained for the British possessions, by keeping aloof from meddling 
in local politics, and making all our neighbours worry and destroy each 
other to our profit. The whole of the transactions, political and military, 
that arose successively out of this state of things, in rapid succession, 
from Lord Moira’s arrival till the general peace of 1818, are fully de- 
tailed in this book ; and if the uninviting style, and the dry annal-like, 
rather than historical, quality of the compilation, forbid us to rank it with 
more classical compositions that deeply interest and amuse as well as 
instruct the general reader, we may at least allow that it contains a 
great mass of facts, arranged with care and considerable method, consti- 
tuting it, to say the least, a useful and available book for reference. 

Our limits warn us not to go into any lengthened details ; but we must 
redeem our pledge of noticing a few prominent things, — matters rather 
of opinion than of fact. 

The reader of Mr. Prinsep’s book, if he has also been a reader of the 
events of the day, even as detailed in magazines and newspapers, must 
be struck, we think, with the slender figure which Sir John Malcolm cuts 
throughout this narrative. Now we have nov* spared Sir John when we 
thought his opinions, his acts, or his speeches^ discreditable to his usual 
jnanly straight-forwardness of temper and heart ; but we trust we have 
never shown ourselves unjust to that very respectable officer and able 
diplomatist, because of any disservice which he may have endeavoured 
to do to ns in our day of need. So far from it, we have endeavoured 
most zealously to measure out to him the fullest justice, and to do him all 
honour for his many and singular good qualities, whenever we thought 
we had an honest occasion so to do. In this spirit of truth and justice, 
we must now declare ourselves dissatisfied with Mr. Prinsep’s treatment 
of Sir John * throughout. We do not think he has brought sufficiently 
forward on his canvass, the name of this individual, who, of all those em- 
ployed under the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in the 
great events, military, political, and administrative, connected with Cen- 


) It is but just to notice, however, that Mr. Prinsep is,ato/mo«^ all times, cold 
ill his comnieudations. Even General Ochterlony’s masterly and scientific ope- 
rations in the Nepaul war, fail to extort auy waruitb of applause from the histo- 
rian; and Colonel Nicols is scarcely more fortunate. The same coldness to 
military merit prevails through much of die detail of the Mahratta ivar. This 
forhearaiu’e might be attributed to a diffidence, (which Mr. Prinsep’s book shotft 
to be unnecessary,} were it not that censure for incapacity and. ^ure are ex* 
pressed with disproportionate, tliough not always unmerited, severity, 
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tral India, certainly appears to have acted the most prominent part. The 
value of his advice and aid to Sir Thomas Hislop in military operations, 
down to the memorable battle of Mehidpoor, we have heard from those 
who served on the spot, is perfectly well understood and appreciated ; 
and such was generally believed to be the confidence reposed in Sir John 
Malcolm's talents by the Marquis, that, in the apprehended case of Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s death, the Deccan divisions were to have been virtually 
directed by Sir John Malcolm, as the Governor’s diplomatic confi- 
dant. We imagine that the merit of Sir John Malcolm’s work on Cen- 
tral India is at least equal to that of Mr. Elphinstone on the ‘ Statistics 
and Annals of the M ah ratta Territories ; ’ yet a reference to pp. 370, 
vol. i. and 389, vol, ii., will show how drily the former is spoken of, — 
how warmly the latter. Mr. Elphinstone is evidently a favourite with 
our author, and that he is one of the most able and benevolent of those 
despots described by Mr. Prinsep, (pp. 347- 418, 396, vol. ii.,) we do 
not question ; but we incline to think, from all we have heard, that Sir 
John Malcolm was quite as able and despotic in his viceroyalty as Mr, 
Elphinstone or Mr. Malony, who are praised so warmly, (p. 396, vol. ii.,) 
while not a solitary eulogy is given to Sir John for all that he did to 
civilize the savages and semi-savages of the untamed regions over which 
he presided. Wc have selected Mr. Elphinstone for our chief object of 
comparison, because his services were of the same description as Sir 
John’s civil operations; and we must take leave to say, that we freely 
prefer the disposition to kindness and good feeling evinced by General 
Malcolm in the last negotiation with the Paishwah, to tlie unbending 
sternnesss of purpose and awe-inspiring severity of demeanour which 
marked Mr. Elphinstone’s conduct of the earlier negotiations, and were 
the boast of his admirers. 

We recollect that when we were at Calcutta, about the close of this 
Mahratta war, all these things w^ere matter of common conversation ; 
and we thought, at^that time, that there was a strong and somewhat un- 
handsome disposition to depreciate Sir John Malcolm for his finl^l treaty 
with the Ex-Paishwah. It is painful to observe considerable indicatioiis 
of this feeling in Mr. Prinsep’s book; we are satisfied, however, that the 
public will come to a very different conclusion, even from the perusal of 
these ex-parte views. We have never yet conversed with an officer of 
e.xperience, who had served with the Madras army in 1817, (and there 
are many now in England of this description,) who did not admit that 
the pursuing troops were so completely knocked up, man and horse, as to 
be incapable of any prolonged exertion for that season ; and that to sur- 
round Bajee Rao, so*as to prevent the escape of himself and a large part 
of his refreshed and recruited followers, was utterly impracticable. Mr. 
Prinsep falls into the greatest inconsistencies to support a prescribed hypo- 
thesis, when he says, (p. 281, vol. ii.,) that Appa Sahib and Bajee Rao, 
if they had united, could never have made head against a British force 
of the strength of a battalion of infantry, or a regiment of cavalry ; for in 
the very next page, he admits that the Paishwah brought with Mm into 
General Malcolm’s camp, eight or nine thousand troops, of which five 
thousand were horse, and twelve hundred or two thousand of the foot 
were Arabs : this, too, independeiit of Trimbukjee’s separate large camp^ 
(p. 276,) ^ the considerable body of irregulars whom Appa Sahib was 
getting together at this period. One would think we had seen enough 
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of the ferocious valour of these Arabs in the Persian Gulph expeditions, 
at Nagpore, and many other places, to know what two thousand such 
desjHjradoes could dare and do ! 

Not only do the motives of Sir John Malcolm appear to us highly 
honourable to his judgment and his feelings, but we think this very peace 
to have-been by far the greatest thing.done during th(5 war. The con- 
sequences to us were inestimably important at such a critical moment, 
when the enemy was somewhat refreshed, and our troops worn out and 
worried by incessant toil in the hottest season ; when the rains were on 
the very point of setting in ; the fugitive llajah of Nagporc in the neigh- 
bouihood, and a strong hostile fortress ready to assist our enemies ; and 
the Piii 'hwah’s late territories quite unsettled, and doubting as to the 
side they should take. For all this, what w^as the price paid ? We do 
not know the precise money value of the late Paishw^ah’s country, w-hich 
fell undisputed to us by this treaty, but w^e observe by the schedules in 
the financial and closing chapter of this w'oik, that the receipts of revenue 
at Bombay suddenly rose, in the year in question, from 7,4‘28,443 to 
11,729,505 rupees; and so increasing every year, till 1822-23, when they 
stood at no less a sum than 29,822,341 rupees. — quadruple the amount! 
We are not aw'are of any other larye sources whence this surprising aug- 
mentation can have arisen. If it comes mainly from the Paishwah’s 
country, then it would seem that for above 2,000,000/. sterling of increased 
revenue, w'e have pensioned off the lawful owner on an annuity of 80,000/. 
— not 4 per cent, premium— to insure quiet possession ! But Sir John 
Malcolm, we arc told, was guided in this amount of pension by the Duke 
of Wellington’s grant of tlic same, in 1803, to Fmrut Rao, whom he 
drove out of the paishwahship, and persuaded to retire to our dominions, 
as Bajee Rao has done ; and Mr. Prinsep denies the justice of this pa- 
rallel, because Uinrut Rao w^as powerful, and Bajee Rao helpless. But 
it does not appear from the Notes on the Mahratta war, or other authen- 
tic sources ot information, that Umrut Rao was ever possessed of any 
substantive powder of his own. When Holkar did not choose to support 
a fight for his puppet, he became powerless ; and we must say, w^e think 
it was a very judicious and natural feeling on General Malcolm’s part, 
to act on this remarkable precedent ; for Umrut Rao w'as but a preten- 
der set up — a great revolted feudatory. We put down Holkar’s pageant 
prince, and reinstated Bajee Rao, giving the brief usurper eight lacs of 
rupees to retire quietly from the contest. Could wc w'cll do less in those 
days of legitimacy, (1818,) for the lawful prince, whom, in his turn, we 
turned out, and sent to tell his beads and compare notes with his ex-rival 
on the banks of the Ganges ? 

On the very decided opinion which Mr Prinsep passes in regard to 
Colonel Baillie’s political and personal services at Lucknow, (p. 219 to 
to 224, vol. i.,) we refrain from saying any thing in this place. The 
whole of the correspondence is now printed, and ought to be read care- 
fully over, before any final judgment is formed of the conduct of that 
ollicer, who, by the whimsical revolution of events, from being a disgraced 
servant abroad, is firmly seated at home one of the thirty lords and ma.s- 
ters of India, in the curule chair of a Director, just as all these amusing 
stories are coming before the public and the Proprietors ! 

But we cannot pass over the following very important, lliough brief 
and dogmatizing, passage, without a few words of animadversion 
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“ Owing his appointment wholly to the British Government, and needimj; its 
daily support, he avowedly yielded to the influence and suggestions of the 
Resident in the management and appropriation of the immense resources 
which thus came to his disposal ; but this, instead of tending to the establish- 
ment of a frugal economical system, produced a ruinous accumulation of debtj 
contracted on most vsurions terms, to a European mercantile house, established 
originally at the Residency, and sanctioned, at the Resident’s intercession, by 
the British Government. The whole of this subject has been so recently before 
the public, that it is quite unnecessary to enter into any particular explanation 
of its details. In so far as the mischief is attributable to the misconduct of the 
British functionaries, the public is the judge of their character and actions, and 
they have not failed to plead their cause before it.’’ 

The persons here alluded to, as all the world well know s, are Chundoo 
Loll, the Nizam’s Minister ; Mr. Henry Russell, late Resident at Hyder- 
abad ; and Messrs. William Palmer and Co. of that city. This passage 
is one of the improvements since the first edition ; and we think it* as 
1 tile creditable to the author’s candour and good judgment that it should 
have appeared in this form, time, and place, as the notions he mani- 
festly entertains of “ usury' are unworthy of any writer who has, in a 
very common course of reading, had access to Jeremy Bentham’s treatise 
on that witchcraft- like sin, or tlie ordinary elementary books on political 
economy. Can it be, that an Indian Secretary of State, w'ell acquainted 
with the condition of society, political and mercantile, in the East, is 
ignorant that usury is at best a relative term, meaning or 6 per cent, in 
Holland or England, and something beyond 60 or 72 per cent, in the 
East, as a hundred authorities could tell him ? That the rate of rent of 
money, like the rent of any thing else lent to use, is compounded of the 
demand and supply in the market, and of the security for returning that 
which w'as borrowed ? Is it, or is it not in proof, over and over again, that 
the utmost rate of interest which their enemies in office accuse Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. of taking, was considerably below the common rate.s 
of the place ? and that these agents were but the syplion-s for raising 
money, at an extremely small profit, from the Natives who vfould not 
trust the Government ? But, at any rate, of what value to Mr. Prinsep's 
arguments can any proof or illustration be, which is founded on a matter 
that, like this celebrated Hyderabad case, has so greatly divided opi- 
nions, which has caused six days’ debating, and one of balloting, and 
which every body but Mr. Prinsep know's must, in the end, terminate in 
the virtual and flagrant defeat of his official brethren, who oppressed and 
ruined, made bankrupt and banished, within the breathless haste of three^ 
days, innocent men, who had done nothing but good to the country, of 
which he takes this pas.sing opportunity to brand them as bloodsuckers ! 
Surely, of all testimony in such a matter, Mr. Prinsep must be conscious 
his is the worst, as he seems to have been one of the Ministry of that 
day.® It would have better become the historian of the Mahratta ivar, 
instead of thus giving a passing kick to those who seem to be down, if he 


« As the leading party in these transactions has since gone to his long account, 
(“ where the wicked cease from troubling,’') he and his friends are precluded 
from the benefit of whatever defence he might have been able to offer for the 
merciless and precipitate destruction of these helpless people and their creditors, 
at the instigation of Sir C. Metcalfe and the Civil party, while Lord Amherst was 
entering the Ganges, and almost near enough to arrest the cruel work before it 
could be completed. 
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would ask ‘himself, by ^Vhat extraordinary meam and exertions those 
Russell brigades and Pitman regiments and reformed horse, &c. &c. 
were brought into the field, equipped as well as our own regulars, to 
render us the most effective aid in our day of need ? Even if he thought 
the money which was expended on them too dearly borrowed, ho rniglit 
have stated in candour what were the alleged happy results of the out- 
lay ! (Vide Mr. Russell’s Letter, p. 33f) 

A few desultory remarks on the chapter of financial review, with 
which Mr. Prinsep closes his book, must conclude our notice of this per- 
formance. We cannot highly compliment him on the style or matter 
of this chapter of finance. It contains nothing particularly clear, nothing 
novel, except fi wire-drawn distinction in the outset between revenue in 
India and in Europe, which we think more fanciful than accurate — at 
least in the conclusions which the author seems inclined to deduce from 
it. We have already adverted to this theory, which amounts to this : 
that whereas in Europe revenue is a sum raised in various ways to defray 
the public expenses, in India it is an absolute rental oj determinate 
amount, out of which the sovereign spends no more than he is obliged to 
spend for the public, and hoards or lavishes the rest. He says : — 

It is to he observed that the revenue of India is for the most part, if not 
entirely, an absolute property attaching to the possession of the country. Its 
amount is not regulated, as in England and most European countries, by any 
direct reference to the wants of the state. Instead of determining, in the first 
instance, the amount required for civil and military charges, or for other dis- 
bursements of the year, and then settling the ways and means by whicli this 
^ecific amount shall be levied, the finance of India begins at the other end. 
Tlie revenue is fixed and certain; iftlie charges can ho brought below it, the 
surplus is net profit to the Company or to the nation. If, on the other hand, a 
war, or other temporary exigency, demands a larger expenditure tlian the fixed 
revenue of the year, the Government has not the option of providing for its 
wants by fresh taxation ; the only expedient is to anticipate some of the exist- 
ing revenue by a loan on the terms of the day .7 The debt of India is thus 


? This is a roundabout way of expressing a fact which might be much more 
clearly stated as tollows:— In India, as every where else under a despotism, 
the Government does not exist for the benefit of the people ; but the people are 
regarded, like oxen, sheep, and asses, merely as a source uF gratification and 
jirofit to their rulers. The latter consider themselves entitled by divine right to 
demand from their subjects as much homage, service, and revenue as it is possible 
for them to pay ; and there being no popular check, as in some European countridi, 
on the amount of exaction, it is consequently kept always at a maximum. This 
is what Mr. Prinsep means by saying the revenue is “ fixed and certain." It is 
certain that the tyrant will never voluntarily allow any remission of taxes ; for 
even iF they produce more than is necessary lo defray the charges of the slate, 
the tyrant will pUt the surplus into his own pocket, or invent new modes of 
squandering it away. New situations will be created; new favourites provided 
for, and (dd ones farther enriched ; and premiums will be offered for new plea- 
sure*!. Hut the thought will never once occur to lighten the burdens of the 
oppressed people. On the other hand, should the revenue on any particular 
emergency fall short of the public charges, being already at a maximum it can- 
not be increased ; the Government continually taking all, can extort nothing 
more. Thus the revenue is fixed, by the unfeeling avarice, profusion and pro* 
fiigaey which are let loose, and (>rey uncontrolled upon mankind wherever 
people are taxed without their own consent. But although the screw of the 
excitequer is never relaxed, the revenue is still liable to defalcation, both tem- 
porary and permanent, from public calamities or national decay. At the s^e 
time, as this extreme exaction prevents the growth of public wealth, the revenue 
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^ mortgage on the Government income, incurred either for ks preservation or 
improvement, oi for the acquisition of further income j and the question, 
whether any particular measures have been attended with financial benefit, is 
resolvable by the simple calculation of whether the net revenue produced is 
worthy the outlay. At the same time, Jhe taxation being always the same, 
whatsoever may be the expenditure, the debt has nothing of the character of an 
optional alleviation of the burdens of the present generation, by throwing some 
additional load on futurity, which rt the description given of the public debts 
of most European states. 

“ In describing the Indian revenue as fixed and inalienable property attaching 
to the Government of the country, we by no means meant that the income was 
certain, and not liable to fiuctuation.' Putting out of the question its liability 
to increase or diminish, from the effect of good or bad management, the 
revenue consists of various items, which, from natural causes, ard more or less 
productive in particular years ; and there are some peculiarly variable from 
their dependence on the course of trade, and the price of articles in foreign 
markets. 

“ As the most important, and yielding nearly two-thirds of the total receipts, 
we have placed, the land-revenue first. Every one knows that this item, inv 
stead of being like the land-tax in England, a rateable impost on the income 
derived from the rents of land, is in India the better part, and sometimes nearly 
the whole, of the rent portion of the produce. Tlie Government does not claim 
to be proprietor of the soil, but acknowledges this right to be in the possessors, 
who may do what they please with the land. Tlie (idjmtment of the Govern- 
ment dues, however, is the condition of their possession, and the remainder only ■ 
of the rents, after these shall be satisfied, is the property of the occupants. 
Subject to this condition, the land is inherited, sold, mortgaged, or given away; 
and into w/msoever hands it passes, the Government portion must first lie set 
apart from the produce ; for nothing but the act of the Government can alienate 
its imkfcmblc right ^ thereto. Such being the recognised state of landed pro- 
perty in India, one cannot wonder 'at the avidity with which schemes of con- 
quest have been pursued there in all ages. The subjugation of any European 
state would give the pou'cr and perhaps ihe rights of imposing contributions 
and taxes to support the conquering army ; but their amount is limited to the 
pay of that army, or to some other specific object; and each requisition for 
a supply being felt as a new and grievems impost, the yoke which is attended 
with such a consequence is always galling and insupportable to the conquered. 
In India, however, the thing is already done to our hand. The displacement of 
the old government leaves the new in possession of ks land-rents; these being 
no one else’s property, fall naturally as the conqueror's prize.’' " 


has far less chance of future improvement than if it were more moderate. But 
the future increase or diminution of the produce of the estate is of little moment 
to those who are allowed at the present moment to skim off the fat of the land, 
provided it be not exhausted till the year If we had not possessed for 

centuries a House of Commons t(» protect the national property from the rapacity 
of the Government, would Great Britain have beeu at this moment the greatest 
nation on earth, and, although not one-third the size, al le to raise a revenue 
triple that of India, which is continually overtaxed ? 

The right of the strongest ! — what else ? • 

^ “ Power " and “ right are evidently very nearly synonymous with our 
author. 

And what limits the size of the army, or the amount of its pay, or the extent 
of the charges for other special objects ? God ba^e mercy upon a people who 
have no better security against excessive exactions! Even the East India Com- 
pany will never seek more revenue than they c&n find uses fiir. 

That is to say, the people of India having been long inurtd to a most oppres- 
siveyexaction of revenue by their former tyrants, are well prepared to suffer its 
conuriuauce by us, “ The thing Is done to our hands : ” their neck is hajipily 
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Now, on the.last i^ortion of this extract we may observe, tliat it would 
seem, if not to cut away the foundation from under tlie author’s tlieory 
of Indian finance, at least to do away wdth any practical consequences 
supposed to result from the “ taxation being always the same^* (p.423.) 
Income being liable to fluctuation from “ various items ” besides the 
land-tax! p. 426. In the table immediately following, these “ various 
items ” are to the single item of land-revenue almost in the ratio of 3 to 
4 J, the total of the former being near 5 crores,^^ and the latter little more 
than 7 crores of rupees so much for taxation being fixed, and taxation 
being absolute and attached to the soil. To what then, in effect^ does 
the author’s distinction avail him ? Doubtless in the time of our prede- 
cessors they extorted the last fraction they could squeeze from the soil, 

' of which they pocketed the net produce, and thus they kept the country 
in so impoverished a condition that it could yield little or nothing of 
indirect taxation. We follow the example with emulous closeness; but 
for Lord Cornwallis’s limitation of the Bengal land-revenue, and the 
capital and exertions of a handful of scarcely tolerated European traders 
and planters, our revenue receipts would have little to boast of beyond 
the “ items ” of our barbarous predecessors, except our scandalous and 
rapacious monopolies. But it is needless to refine on the origin and 
priority of taxation and expenditure. In every country, the government 
takes all that it can extort, by fair means or ibul, as the case may be ; 
and, if not prevented, will keep and expend all that it gets, making new 
charges if the old ones suffice not to exhaust the revenue. In India, 
whether under the Mogul or the East India Company, the people have 
no voice-~no means of reclamation— no faculty of resistance, but in the 
last extremity of despair. In the Mogul times, the surplus of revenue 
beyond expenses went into the coffers of the sovereign, and was (even 
when hoarded) sooner or later disbursed in the country. Under our 
regimen, unfortunate India, as Colonel Matthew Stewart observes in 
his truly admirable pamphlet lately reviewed — unfortunate India does 
not obtain the slender benefit of this return of taxation in fertilizing 
showers of domestic consumption and expenditure, but the surplus is 
carried out of the country to a foreign laud ; then what remains, after 
paying for supplies, pensions, ‘ and indispensable charges, is consumed in 
the inordinate expenses and needless profusion of a double Government 


well hardened to the yoke ! Therefore, those who now keep it on think they have 
an “ indefeasible right " to preserve undiminished its galling weight ! 

Customs 72,08,000 Land Revenue .... 7,58,41,000 
Salt/ , 2,04,75,000 Out of which, however, 

Opium .1,28,70,000 deduct sayer and ab- 

General . 27,60,000 karee, something re- 

Jndiciul ! / 5,58,000 scinbliug excise or 

Marine , 2,82,000 licenses for spirits, 

Miscellaneous 5,35,000 abcavalas, and other 

small duties . . . 45,67,000 

4,16,88,000 Net 7,12,74,000 

drawn from lanirent. 

7,12,74,000 Net laud-rent receipts: direct taxation. 

4,46,88,000 

45,67,000 

■ 4,92,55,003 Receipts not from land ; indirect taxation, 


Namely . . 
Monopolies! 
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in England to play the farce of checking one another, and so co-operate 
in the grand work of delusion and mystery in respect to India! 

Equally inaccurate appear to ys Mr. Prinsep’s notions as to the supe- 
rior attractions, in the sight of conquerors, ot a revenue derived from 
engrossing the rent of land. Elevated characters, we apprehend, of this 
description are not very likely to trouble themselves greatly as to the 
sources of the revenue of the country they meditate subjugating by the 
blessing of God. Amount is more likely to be the question with them — 
the quantum rather than the quomodo. If the conquered nation yielded 
in previous years a certain gross revenue, and had expended it on its 
own establishments, when “ the conquering hero comes,” he will, as 
sure as 2 and 2 do not make 4 in the arithmetic of revenue, make tlie 
country, by some means or any means, yield at least the same amount, 
and probably a great deal besides, in the shape of contributions and 
extras. The only difference in the ‘‘ arrangements ” would be, that the 
sums levied would go to pay the conquering t’*oops and administration, 
instead of those of the Indigenes, escaped, killed off, or dismissed ; and 
probably a net surplus might be reserved for the chief himself, or sent 
to gratify his own loving subjects at home. Of what import then is it 
whether this revenue came originally from land-rent or poll-tax, or indi- 
rect imposts? Certes, an impost on a cultivator s gross produce, especially 
if it is variable, by a turn of the fiscal screw, according to the humane 
ryotwarry notions of Colonel T. Miinro, patronized by Mr. Prinsep's 
masters, is just as likely to give dissatisfaction to the taxes as an 
additional anna in the rupee on the old transit duties, or an extra 
duty on spirits I As to the taxer, the barbarian conqueror, what 
possible preference can he have for land-revenue, if the amount in all 
cases be the same ? But from the context, we suspect that in this pas- 
sage our author not only supposes a barbarous Oriental conqueror to pre- 
fer land- revenue before any other, but does himself think that invaders 
would gain more by their enterprize in a country whefe the land-rent 
alone forms the revenue, than iu one where the resources of the state 
arise from indirect taxation. Land tribute is naturally the first and most 
ancient object of tlhe primitive financier. In rude times, there is scarcely 
any other object of taxation than land and polls, and if they be too rigor- 
ously dealt with for a continuance, no other object fit for the taxgatherer 
can grow up, because society stands still, or advances slowly; all means 
of accumulating capital being forestalled. If Mr. Prinsep desires to see 
a lively picture of the comparative wealth, prosperity, and revenue- 
capabilities of a country where the state does not levy the rent ot land, 
and of those barbarous polities, where that rude form of revenue prevails 
to the impoverishment of the country— let him read old Bernier’s admi- 
rable letter to the Lord Colbert, or the whole of that sagacious traveller's 
account of the Mogul empire; or let him ask himself, what is the boasted 
gross revenue of India at this day, compared with that of countries in 
Europe not approaching to it in size or population? But perhaps he is 
a believer iu the doctrine, that there is something jpeew/iar* in India which 
prevents its advancing in the arts and wants of civilized life; that its 
stationary condition is not the effect of its position under a politico- 
mercantile monopoly, or of restricting the resort of European intelligence, 
capital and industry, and keeping the persons and property of those who 
do resort in insecurity under a government of arbitrary power and con- 

Onental HcruW, Vol, 7. Q 
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sequent passion and caprice ! Throughout all this work, the production 
of an Indian aspirant to the first political employments, there is not one 
word or allusion to the topic of Colonization — scarcely one generous look 
forward to a higher and better systeni^ — to. the development of the 
resources of the country, and improvement of the people ; nothing, at any 
rate, but the most vague generalities and barren common-places. His 
indifference as well as inaccuracy in discussing the origin, amount, and 
effects of the detestable salt monopoly, and the rapacious extension of the 
opium monopoly among the too happy and too rich new subjects and 
allies of the Company in Central India, are remarkable even in a gentle- 
man of their service, well steeled, we presume, by early^ habit, against 
liberal and European views of the condition of Native society. 


THE NORTH-EAST TRADE. 

i 

Merrily, merrily, the good ship goes. 

Like a sea-bird o’er the sea, 

Swift as in spring the young red roes 
(jo bounding o’er the lea ; 

As she stoops before the northern wind, 

The curling waves are left behind ; 

But the gallant Albacore, 

With dart and bound, 

Like a new slipt hound, 

Still swims abreast her prore. 

Merrily, merrily, the good ship goes, 

And the track she leaves astern. 

Is dazzling white as mountain snows, 

When they cover the mountain fern. 

Talk of the southern breeze that breathes 
Above the garden’s flowery wreathes ; 

But give me the fresh north blast, 

The whistling gale 
That fills the sail. 

And bends the quivering mast. 

Merrily, merrily, the good ship goes, 

She feels the brave blast now, 

Beneath her stem the breakers close, 

Which she dashes from her bow. 

Tlirough rattling block, and creaking shroud, 
The merry wind pipes clear and loud ; 

And the waves of tne glorious sea 
Around us pour. 

As though they bore 
Some ocean deity. 


At Seu, Jan, 5, 1824. 


Bernard WrcLirrE. 
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BAHAMA MLANDS — CHUELtY OF SPANIARDS — BLACK BEARD 
THE PIRATE — NAVAL AND MILITARY HEROISM. 

The Bahamas will always be remarkable in the history of the New 
World, from having been one of the first points in the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus, on an exp^ition of the greatest enterprize and importance that 
was ever undertaken on the seas. At that time they were filled with in- 
habitants who welcomed his arrival on their humble shores with pleasure 
and hospitality, but whose race have nearly become extinct, by being 
dragged from their native shores by the merciless ambition and avarice 
of their European visitors. It is said, indeed, that on the first arrival of, 
the Spaniards, this unsuspecting but devoted people, were never satisfied 
with looking at them ; they knelt down, lifted up their hands, and gave 
thanks to God, inviting one another to admire the “ heavenly men.'^ But 
a few years afterwards, these heavenly men found it convenient to trans- 
port them by force or^rtifice to dig in the mines of Hispaniola ; a mea- 
sure, to which the court of Spain was tempted to give its assent by the 
plausible suggestion, that it would be the most effectual mode of civilizing 
and instructing them in the Christian religion : a specimen of their man- 
ner of doing which may be gathered from the conduct of Pizarro’s expe- 
dition to Peru. * 

Under this artful pretence, the whole population of the Bahama islands 
were transported to Hispaniola. So exalted was the opinion which this 
simple people entertained of their destroyers, and so strong and universal 
is the persuasion of the human mind, that a destiny awaits it beyond the 
miseries and disappointments of its present bounded existence, that many 
of the Indians were induced with cheerfulness to abandon their hornes, 
under a persuasion that they should meet in a happier country the spirits 
of their deceased friends, with whom the Spaniards represented them- 
selves as living in a state of society. As the situation of these islands, with 
respect to each other, invited a continual intercourse amongst the inhabit- 
ants, who probably subsisted, in a great measure, on fish, one may justly 
presume they were principally devoted to a maritime life. Some ot their 
canoes were large enough to carry forty or fifty persons. Indeed, many 
convincing proofs qf their intrepidity and expertness in the water occur- 
red after their transportation to St. Domingo ; when, finding the delusion 
which had been practised to decoy them from their native country, they 
made every effort to regain it, in which, though some few succeeded, still 
more were frustrated in their design by the vigilance of their tyrants ; by 
whom it was often their cruel fortune to be carried back again to a country 
which they so much detested, and where they were doomed to eternal 
slavery. Indeed, the conduct of the Spaniards had rendered them so 
odious in the eyes of the Indians, that they considered it an act of justice 
to use any stratagem for their destruction, and carried their hatred of 
them to the grave. On the landing of the Spaniards at Cuba, in 1511, 
a number of those who had escaped from their slavery in St. Doming(^ 
were found in their retreat, under the government of a cacique, named 
Hatney, who, with many of his followers, were taken in the woods and 
condemned to be burned. When he was fastened to the stake, and 
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■waited only for the kindling of the fire, a priest advanced towards him with 
a crucitix, and proposed the ceremony of baptism, as a means of entering 
the Christian paradise. Are there,” said the cacique, “ any Spaniards 
in that happy place V “ Yes,” replied the priest. “ I ^vlll not then,” 
returned the Indian, “ go to a place where I should be in danger of meet- 
ing one of them. Talk to me no more of your religion, but leave me to 
die in p6ace ! ” 

Although the island of New Providence was visited by Columbus as 
early as 1492, yet so much was the public attention engrossed by the 
valuable countries to w'hich he afterwards directed his course, that the 
discovery of the island was attributed to an English navigator. Captain 
William Sayle, driven there in the year 1667 on his passage to Carolina. 
From the fortunate preservation which on that, or a subsequent voyage, 
he experienced in this island from shipwreck. Captain Sayle was induced 
to call it Providence, As the same name, however, had been given to 
a district of country on the coast of our northern settlements in America, 
jthis, as the latest discovery, was most probably distinguished by the 
epithet New ; or else in contradistinction to the island of Old Provi- 
dcncey lying west of the Mosquito shore. From the representation which 
tliis gentleman made on his return home, to the proprietors of Carolina, 
(of which colony he was afterw^ards made Governor,) New Providence, 
with the other Bahama islands, was granted by Charles II. to the Duke 
of Albemarle and five other proprietary lords. Shortly^ after its location, 
some emigrants from England and the other colonies in America having 
settled, or proposing to form a settlement on the island, in the year 1672, 
Mr. Collingworth was sent out to superintend the infant colony at 
Nassau. Some misunderstanding, however, taking place, he was after- 
wards seized by the licentious inhabitants (probably, for the most part, 
pirates) and transported to Jamaica. Although the proprietary lords, 
some years after, sent out a successor to Mr. Collingworth, they do not 
appear to have made any energetic efforts to repress such audacities in 
future ; but the Spaniards, who were more interested to inflict an exem- 
plary vengeance on a colony which, in the neighbourhood of one of their 
valuable possessions, committed incessant depredations on its commerce, 
made frequent attempts to exterminate the settlement at Nassau. From 
this motive, combined with the jealousy they always entertained of the 
colonization of any other nation, in a part of the globe which they consi- 
dered as exclusively their own, in one of their descents on Nassau, it is said, 
they actually Mr. Clarke, the Governor. But the pirates, whose 

loss of property was easily replaced by the means by which it was ori- 
ginally acquired, w'ere no sooner dispersed than they returned to their 
favourite asylum; and the only permanent effect produced by these 
efforts was, a more malignant hatred against their invaders— cherished 
even to this day ; for no where in the West Indies are the Spaniards so 
much detested as in the Bahamas. 

In a course of years, several governors were appointed successively, 
but there is little to be found in their proceedings either interesting or 
curious. On arriving at this remote government, they were either inti- 
midated by the licentious colonists, or suffered with them the vengeance 
which the cruel and exasperated Spaniards were invited to inflict upon 
this settlement, by the symptoms of its growing prosperity. In the last 
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attack, in the year 170S, the French united with the Spaniards, The 
negroes were taken oflF, and the inhabitants, who had secreted themselves 
in the woods, afterwards retired to Carolina. Previous to this epoch, the 
settlers amounted to about a thousand in number on the islands ; and 
some promising attempts had been made to cultivate sugar, tobacco, and 
provisions. Mr. Birch, the succeeding Governor who visited Providence, 
found it totally uninhabited, and having encamped for some time in the 
woods, returned to -England. 

The pirates, however, who had become at this period more numerous 
and formidable than ever, finding the place deserted, returned, after 
their successful voyages, to riot at Nassau in every species of debauchery 
and excess. The history of their lives is replete with those instances of 
enterprize and ferocity which characterize the actions of brave unedu- 
cated men. Hostes humani (jeneris^ they attacked and plundered the 
vessels of every nation they met, ■without excepting even their own. At 
length the impudence and success of one, amongst other notorious leaders * 
had so much attracted the public notice, that his Majesty George I., at 
the solicitation of the merchants of London and Liverpool, was induced to 
send out a respectable armament under that intrepid navigator, Captain 
Woodes Rogers, with a determination to reduce the colony to obedience; 
but before their arrival, John Teach, nick-named Black Beard, the 
leader of the pirates, had met his fate, and his followers were conse- 
quently dispersed in their flight for safety. 

This extraordinary man, whose name is still familiar to, and whose 
person is even remembered by, some of the oldest inhabitants of Nassau, 
had united in his fortunes a desperate and formidable gang of pirates, 
styling himself their commodore, and assuming the authority of a legiti- 
mate chief. Under a wild fig-tree, which was rooted up by a hurricane 
but a few years since, he used to sit in council amongst his banditti, 
concerting or promulgating his plans, and exercising the authority of a 
legitimate chief and despotic sovereign. His piracies were often carried 
on uear the English settlements on the coast of North America, where he 
met with extraordinary success. In person, as well as disposition, this 
desperado, who was a native of England, seems to have been qualified 
for a gang of thieves. The effect of his beard, w'hich gave a natural 
ferocity to his countenance, he was always solicitous to heighten, by suf- 
fering it to grow to an immoderate length, and twisting it about in small 
tails like a Ramillies wig, whence he derived the name of Black Beard, 
His portrait,^ in time of action, is described as that of a complete fury ; 
with three brace of pistols in holsters, slung over his shoulders like ban- 
doliers, and lighted matches under his hat sticking out over each of his 
ears. All authority, as well as admiration among the pirates, was ac- 
corded to those who, in outraging humanity, displayed the greatest auda- 
city and extravagance. Black Beard s pretensions to an elevated rank 
in the estimation of his associates may be conceived from the character 
of his jokes. Having often exhibited himself before them as a demon, 
he determined once to show them a hell of his own creation : for this 
purpose, he collected a quantity of sulphur and combustible materials 
between the decks of his vessel ; when, kindling a flame, and shutting 
down the hatches upon his crew; he involved himself with them literally 
in fire and brimstone. With oaths and frantic gestures he then acted 
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the part of the devil, at. little affected by the smoke aa if he had been 
bom in the infernal regions, till his companions, nearly suffocated and 
fainting, compelled him to release them. His convivial humour was of a 
similar cast ; in one of his ecstacies, while heated with liquor, and sitting 
in his cabin, he took a pistol in each hand, then, cocking them under the 
table, blew out the candle, and, crossing his hands, fired on each side at 
his companions, one of whom received a shot which maimed him for life. 
His gallantry, also, was of the same complexion as this vein of humour ; 
he had fourteen wives, if they may be so called ; but his conduct to one 
of them appears to have been too unfeeling and too unmanly to admit of 
description, though not to be wondered at from such a character. 

The English Government, having determined to clear the sea of these 
ruffians, directed some ships of war to effect that purpose in the early 
part of the last century. Black Beard was at that time lurking in a 
small vessel in the creeks and shallows of an inlet near Cape Hatteras, in 
North Carolina : but the chief magistrate of that province having long 
connived at his robberies, the sufferena gave information to the Governor 
of Virginia and the naval force on that station directed to assist in the 
extermination of the pirates. The intrepidity displayed in this service by 
a lieutenant of the name of Maynard, at least equal to that of the rover, 
and in a better cause, deserves a circumstantial relation. 

From the nature of Black Beard’s position, in a sloop of little draught 
of water, on a coast abounding with creeks, and remarkable for the num- 
ber and intricacy of its shoals, with -which he made himself intimately 
acquainted, it was deemed impossible to approach him in vessels of any 
force, Two hired sloops were therefore manned from the Pearl and Lime 
frigates in the Chesapeake bay, and put under command of the gallant 
officer before named, with instructions to hunt down and destroy this 
pirate wherever he should be found. On the 17th of November, 1718, 
this force sailed from James River, and on the evening of the 2l8t came to 
an inlet in North Carolina, where Black Beard was discovered at a dis- 
tance lying in wait for his prey. The sudden appearance of an enemy 
preparing to attack him occasioned some surprise ; but his sloop mounting 
several guns, and being manned with twenty-five of his desperate fol- 
lowers, he deiermined to make a resolute defence ; and, having prepared 
his vessel over-night for action, sat down to his bottle, stimulating his 
spirits to that pitch of phrenzy by which only he could rescue himself in 
a contest for life. Being in Occracocke inlet, a little to the southward 
of Cape Hatteras, the navigation of which is extremely difficult, May- 
nard’s sloops were repeatedly grounded in their approach ; while the 
pirate, with his experience of the soundings, possessed considerable ad- 
vantage in manoeuvring, which enabled him to maintain a running fight. 
His vessel, however, having in her turn grounded, and a close engage- 
mi^nt becoming now inevitable, he reserved her guns to pour in a de- 
sh^ctive fire on the sloops as they advanced to board him. This he so suc- 
cessfully executed that twenty-nine men of Maynard’s small number were 
either killed or wounded by the first broadside, and one of the sloops for 
a time disabled. But notwithstanding this severe loss, the Lieutenant 
persevered in his resolution to grapple with his enemy or perish in the 
attempt. Observing that his own sloop, which was still fit for action, 
drew more water than the pirate’s, he ordered all her ballast to be thrown 
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out, and directing his men to conceal themselves between decks, took the 
helm in person, and steered directly on board of his antagonist, who con- 
tinued inextricably fixed on the shore. This desperate wretch, previously 
aware of his danger, and determined never to expiate his crimes in the 
hands of justice, had posted one of his banditti, with a lighted match 
over bis powder magazine, to blow up his vessel in the last extremity. 
Luckily, in this design, he was disappointed by bis own ardour and want 
of circumspection ; for, as Maynard approached, having begun the en- 
counter at close quarters by throwing upon his antagonist a number of 
hand-grenadoes, of his own composition, which produced only a thick 
smoke, and conceiving, from their destructive agency, the sloops* decks had 
been completely cleared, he leaped over her bows, followed by twelve of 
his men, and advanced upon the Lieutenant, who was the only person 
then in view. But the men instantly springing up to the relief of their 
commander, who was now furiously beset, and in imminent danger of 
his life, a violent contest ensued. Black Beard, after seeing the greater 
part of his men destroyed by his side, and receiving himself repeated 
wounds, at length stepping back to cock a pistol, fainted with the loss of 
blood, and expired on the spot. Maynard completed his victory by se- 
curing the remainder of these desperate wretches, who were compelled 
to sue for mercy. 

From this and other successful efforts of the British navy, as well as bis 
own formidable squadron, Governor Rogers, on his arrival at Providence, 
found very little resistance to his authority. Vane, one of the pirates, 
who was then in the harbour, after making some show of resistance, set 
fire to his ship, and retired in a small vessel with about fifty of his men. 
The rest of the inhabitants cheerfully united in promoting the Governor s 
views for the interest and defence of the colony, by surrounding the dila- 
pidated fortress with palisadoes, clearing the public roads, and rebuilding 
the town, which a few years before had been laid waste. Sensible, how- 
ever, that persons of the description of these colonists would find their 
most natural and useful occupation on the sea, he encouraged them to 
adventure in small vessels on trading voyages. Some of them at first 
discovered a hankering after their old profession, and in one or two in- 
stances ran away with their vessels, but were afterwards constrained 
to return and submit. Many families were now induced to settle at 
Nassau, and amongst others, for some time, a body of Germans from the 
Palatinate. A council of twelve persons was nominated by the Governor 
to assist in the transaction and arrangement of public concerns, and a 
regular militia was established for the defence of the island. The po- 
pulation of Nassau was at that time about 1000 souls. 

After the departure of Governor Rogers, the history of this island 
affords nothing but the detail of a variety of local disputes and inquie- 
tudes under his successors, which have almost uniformly disfigured the 
earlier annals of our colonial establishments. In the year 1740, 
Bruce was sent out, as engineer, to fortify the town and harbour of 
Nassau. 

During the early part of the American war, the island was taken ,by 
a small foice under Commodore Hoskins, ahd abandoned as untenable. 
But it was retaken afterwards, in the year 1781, by the Spaniards, 
assisted by the Americans, and retained during the remainder of the 
war. Previous, however, to the ratification of the treaty, ^an enterprising 
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young officer, Lieutenant- Colonel Deveaux, ofthe South Carolina Militia, 
had undertaken, with a body of about fifty volunteers, to , recover the 
possession of the island, at that time garrisoned by seven hundred 
Spanish regular troops. He sailed on this desperate attempfr in two 
armed brigantines, commanded by Captains Dowd and Fennell, from 
St, Augftstine in East Florida; and, after picking up a few recruits, 

• principally negroes, at Eleutbera, and the adjacent island, appeared off 
the key which forms the harbour of Nassau, on the east of the town, 
towards night. The conquest of a fortified island by so disproportionate 
a body of men could only be effected by consummate ingenuity and 
address. The men were landed without opposition to llie eastward of 
Fort Montague, which guards the entrance of the harbour in that quar- 
ter ; and so great was the supineiiess of the garrison, that whcA the 
invaders had reached the ramparts, the sentinel only was awake to defend 
them. He appeared with a liglited match in his hand, ready to blow up 
the fortress in case of extremity. But Colonel Devaux, who headed the 
attack, before he could recover from his surprise, sprang upon him, and, 
frustrating his intention, made him a prisoner with the sleeping garrison. 
Having thus easily possessed himself of Fort Montague, Colonel Devaux 
immediately proceeded to the top of the ridge, and took a position in 
front of the Governor’s hou.se, in the upper part of the town. Every 
artifice was used to deceive the Spaniards, both as to the number and 
description of the enemy they had to contend with. A show of boats 
was made, continually rowing from the vessels filled with men, who ap- 
parently landed, but in fact concealed themselves by lying down as they 
returned to the vessels, and afterwards made their appearance as a fresh 
supply of troops proceeding to disembark. Men of straw-, it is said, were 
dressed out to increase the apparent number on the heights ; and some 
of the troops, to intimidate the Spaniards, were painted and disguised as 
their inveterate foes the Indians. One or two galleys in the harliour had 
been captured ; and, trusting to the circumstances in his favour, Colonel 
Devaux summoned the Governor to surrender, with a pompous descrip- 
tion of Lis formidable force. Some hesitation being discovered, the 
Colonel seconded his overtures with a well-directed shot at the Governor’s 
house, from a field-piece, during his deliberation, which produced an 
immediate capitulation. The Spanish troops, in laying down their arms, 
it is said, could not refrain -from expressing the utmost mortification and 
confusion as they surveyed their conquerors, not only so inferior in point 
of numbers, but ludicrous in their dress and military appearance. After 
this period, the island of New Providence being restored to Great Britain, 
has increased in wealth and consequence, and the proprietary lords have 
relinquished their title in favour of the crown. 

The harbour of New Providence, to which the early settlement and 
present consequence of the island may be attrilmted, is formed by a long 
key or slip of land Tunning in front of the town of Nassau, nearly parallel 
with its length from E.S.E. to W.N.W. The eastern entrance is 
extremely shoal and intricate, and will admit only small cxiasters, drog- 
hers, and boats. The western entrance is over a bar of about sixteen 
feet water, between the weitern extremity pf Hog Island, (the key in 
front of the town,), and a barren rock, palled Silver Key, from an opinion 
that most of the treasures plundered by the pirates were deposited there, , 
on their abandoning the island. The width of the entrance does not . 
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exceed half a cable’s length, and renders the harbour difficult of access 
with a head wind, as a vessel has but little room to turn to windward, 
and the prevailing winds being easterly, occasions often a slight current 
from that direction. It is a remarkable fact, that this, as well as most 
others of the West India islands, rises perpendicularly out of t|^e sea, 
for at a very small distance from the shore no soundings can be obtained ; 
,and from the wliiteness of the rocks below, and the uncommon clearness 
of the water, the bottom can be seen from the ship’s deck as soon as found 
with the lead. The colour of the water instantly changes from a. deep 
azure to a bright and whitish green, which gives occasion to all the 
maritime natives to describe soundings by saying the ves-sel is in white 
water; and throughout the harbour of New Providence, whose greatest 
depth Is from sixteen to eighteen feet, a dollar might be clearly dis- 
tinguished at the bottom — the water is so beautifully and purely trans- 
parent. 

The body of the town of Nassau is on the southern side of the harbour, 
and ascends on a steep acclivity to the summit of a ridge, which in most 
of the Bahama islands runs in the direction of the general line of coast. 
The view of the town, comprehending, on the west, a large fortress and 
signal-post, with extensive barracks for the troops, overlooking the sea ; 
in the centre, a magnificent government-house ; and, in the east. Fort 
Fincastle, with its signal-post and batteries — all on the same eminence — 
looking down, as it were, upon the town they were designed to govern 
and protect, — is extremely striking from the mouth of the harl>our ; and 
the general asjiect of the whole has in it something fresh, lively, and 
animating. Tlic town itself is about a mile in length, and longitudinally 
divided into four streets; the lower one, called the bay, is chiefly occu- 
pied by stores and warehouses, fronting the sea, with convenient wharfs 
of wooKd built on piles, for landing and shipping goods. From the steep 
ascent of the hill, each of the principal streets overlook the other, and 
command a view of the harbour and sea, until they reach the upperone, 
wliich is chiefly occupied by the dwellings of the most opulent traders and 
persons of rank, and certainly possesses superior advantages in every re- 
spect. Its elevated situation affords a delightful view of the interior of the 
island, as well as of the sea, and on all sides is perfectly unintercepted. 
From this circumstance, the residents there enjoy the breeze from every 
quarter of the compass, while the town below can receive it only from the 
northern points ; and, even on an average scale, there are from five to ten 
degrees difference in the thermometer above and below. The streets are 
regularly disposed, and, in some places, remarkable for their unparalleled 
smoothness, being notliing more than the solid surface of a stone quarry, 
which has afforded, of late, abundant materials fur building on the spot. 
It is said of late ; for, singular as it may appear, when spoken of a town 
as well built as any in tlie West Indies, and which promises to become 
distinguished for its beauty, the durable buildings in Nassau were origi- 
nally formed of stone imported from the Bermudas, at the distance of 
more than two hundred leagues ! But the rock of the native quarry has 
been found to answer effectually every purpose of masonry, by a wash of 
lime, which gives both consistency and beauty to the exterior. A con- 
siderable square or quadrangle, susceptible of much future embellishment, 
now occupies a large space in the western division of the town The 
north side of this open space, near the water, is bounded by palisadoes, 
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enclosing Fort Nassau, from whence the town is named, constructed 
about the year 1740, by an engineer of the name of Bruce. 

The old Government-House, built for and occupied by Lord Dunmore, 
while Governor of the Bahamas, is on an eminence at a short distance 
from Uiris square, towards the upper end of one of the streets, and has a 
pleasing command of view, including the lower part of the town, Hog 
Island, the harlwur intervening, and the more distant sea, The new 
Government -House, standing on the centre of the ridge that overlooks 
the town, was built by a sum voted by the House of Assembly from 
the funds of the Treasury, and cost upwards of 20,000/. It is built 
in the European style of architecture, and is universally considered 
the best building oi the kind throughout the West Indies. Qf this 
character, also, is Fort Charlotte Barracks, which, with its batteries, 
commands the western entrance of the harbour over Nassau Bar. It is 
a building of great length, having two side- wings, which leaves before 
the principal front a fine lawn, used as a military parade. It has 
two stories: the ground-floor being occupied by the privates, and the 
upper story, around which is a fine piazza extending all round the build- 
ing, contains the oflicer’s apartments, and a handsome mess-room, capable 
of dining 200 persons. 'I'he two churches in the town are well adapted 
to the climate, and remarkably plain in their decorations. St. Matthew’s 
in the East is built with a low flat roof, and without a steeple, to avoid 
the danger of hurricanes, and being surrounded with trees, has the air of 
a modern dwelling, 

The other public buildings are the Court-House, suite of Public Offices, 
Jail, and Work-house, The Court-House is a plain square building, 
containing domestic offices on the ground-floor, and a large ball on the 
upper floor. lu this room are held the courts of civil law. It is also 
occupied as a Presbyterian place of worship on the Sabbath ; and during 
the winter the assemblies are held there. The suite of Public Offices, 
though plain buildings, are well adapted to the purposes for which they 
were intended. One of them contains, on the ground-floor, the Custom- 
House and Treasury, and on the upper-floor, the Council-Chamber and 
Withdrawing-Room, which are adorned wuth some good portraits. In 
this room the Governor convokes the members of council at the com- 
mencement of the session, lays before them the estimates of the year, and 
receives the address of the House of Assembly on a throne, he being the 
representative of royalty in the colony. The other building contains, on 
the ground-floor, the office of the sun^yor-general and attorney-general, 
and on the upper-floor, the House of Assembly, (similar to the House of 
Commons,) where the members meet with their speaker, and discuss 
such colonial business as may come before them, frame new laws, and 
either abrogate or confirm old ones. The Jail is an octangular building 
of considerable height, having open galleries round it, as walks for the 
debtors, and other personu not under cl(^e confinement. Every attention 
is certainly paid to the health and cleanliness of all parts of the prison, 
and as much to the comfort of the prisoners as the necessity of security 
will jmssibly allow. The Work-house is a large range of buildings 
within the walls of the Jail, in which is a rope-walk and sail-loft, and 
where, under the direction of a foreman, the negroes, who are imprisoned 
for misconduct, are employed in making sails and cordage, the profits of 
which, after paying for their maintenance, is applied to the repairs of the 
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building itself^ and the support of its establishmtjnt. There is also a 
market- house and a vendue-house near the shore, in which sales by 
auction are held almost daily. 

Great liberality has been displayed by the small community of tliis 
island in the improvement of its metropolis, which, if persisted in, must 
soon render it highly attractive and ornamental. Indeed, Nassau is at 
present a very agreeable winter’s residence for the valetudinarians of the 
southern parts of the West Indies, particularly of the Windward Islands, 
Iroin whence the voyage is short and easy. It affords a medium tem- 
perature of climate between the heat of those islands and the keen air of 
North America ; and is, throughout a great portion of the year, extremely 
healthy. 

The wealth of the island is derived from other sources than the soil, 
for it can scarcely boast of a single plantation, and remains, in a great 
measure, clothed in its native tvood. Many of the principal cotton- 
planters, however, on the other and surrounding islands, w]^ are con- 
cerned in the administration of the government or in trade, have fixed 
their residence at Nassau. It is also the principal military and naval , 
station in tho Bahamas. But the chief source of its wealth is the trade 
carried on with Great Britain and the ports of America, North and 
South. 

The constitution of the Bahamas, upon the model of all our colonial 
governments in the West Indies, preserves, in the distribution of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers, an exact resemblance to the 
system of the parent country, The Governor, as representative of the 
King, exercises the principal executive authority. He is commander-in* 
chief of the militia, institutes and determines the sessions of the legisla- 
ture, and possesses a negati^'e on their proceedings, subject to the appro- 
bation of the crown. The council, which consists of twelve members 
appointed by the crown, and, in case of vacancy during the Governor’s 
administration, usually filled up at his recommendation, constitutes the 
upper house of the legislature, and participates with him in the judicial 
powers of the chancery and court of errors. 

The House of Assembly consists of about thirty members, returned by 
the several islands in the government comprehended in districts. The 
qualifications of a representative, generally speaking, is either property 
of the value of 2000/. currency, or specifically 200 acres of cultivated 
land. In the choice, every free male white inhabitant, twenty-one 
years of age, resident twelve months within the government, and having 
been six months a householder or a freeholder, or having paid duties to 
the amount of 50/., is entitled to a vote. The judicial branch of the 
government is composed, in addition to the courts before mentioned, of a 
general or supreme court for the province, exercising the consolidated 
powers of the courts of common law in Westminster Hall. The practice 
of this court is modelled upon tl^ of the King’s Bench, under a chief 
justice and two puisne judges, ^lere is also a court of vice-admiralty 
tor the adjudication of prizes. 

An agricultural society has been established under the patronage 
of the legislature of the Bahamas; an institution from whence the 
most beneficial consequenees may be expected to ensue. The greater 
part of the island of New Providence yet remains uncultivated. The 
exceptions to this general description, to be fojind in the environs of 
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the town, and along the margin of the coast, consist principally of gar- 
dens, pasture-grounds, pineries, and orange-groves. Situated near the 
line of the tropic, Providence can boast of a climate admitting the culti- 
vation, in the natural ground, of the vegetables of both zones, though 
perhaps not favourable to the peculiar productions of either. The roads 
leading some miles along the shore, on each side of the town, are ex- 
tremely good. In the eastern direction the landscape is picturesque, 
aud end)ellishcd with rural improvements and some country houses, par- 
ticularly a small seat called the Hermitage, formed with considerable 
labour by one of its late governors. Lord Dunmore. 

The general figure of New Providence is that of a parallelogram, with 
acute angles extending east and west. The diagonal is about tt^^nty- 
seven miles in length. Though situated without the line of the tropic, it 
is subject to hurricaiies, and some have occurred there committing incon- 
ceivable ravages. 

The population of the island is not correctly ascertained ; but the town 
of Nassau is supposed to contain about 2000 white individuals, 1000 free 
people of colour, and 5000 slaves. Of the general character of the in- 
habitants, a short residence among them has left the most favourable 
impression. The nfinute shades of difference which characterize the 
British settlers in the different latitudes on this side of the Atlantic, are 
scarcely perceptible, or worthy of description. Local causes have not as 
yet had a sufficient influence on their native customs or manners, to pro- 
duce any very striking peculiarities ; but thus much may be said, that in 
every class of society there exists an amiable and beneficent disposition, 
which strikingly displays itself in their hospitality to strangers. Their 
persons are well formed, and their features pleasing, uniting the softness 
of European delicacy with all the charm of tropical vivacity and ex- 
prassion. 


BLACK GANG CHINE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Ha IT, soul-3ub(luing Solitude ! — all hail ! 

Hail ye wild cliffs and melancholy caves ! 

Against whose storm-scarr’d fronts the southern gale 
Drives his fierce squadrons of a thousand waves ! 

Hail, too, dark Ocean! though so late* the tomb 
Of youth and beauty by too hard a doom. — 

Here Desolation fix thy dreary throne : 

For banners o’er thee will the night-clouds wave ; 

Around, there seems to lie a world o’erthrown ; 

Beneath, the sullen billows ever rave. 

'Die storm will do thee homage ; while the wreck 
Will thy stern presence-chamber grimly deck. 

Then take thy state, and Satan sliall repine. 

To see his own dark glories dimm'd by thine. 

IL M. P. 

yli/g. 31, 1825. 


• This alludes to an event as recent as it is melancholy and affircting : the loss 
of the Shirley family, while sailing for pleasure, 
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>N 'FHK ADMINrSTRATION OF JUS'^ICE IN BRITISH INDIA, AND 
INTRODUCTION OF NATIVE JURIES IN CEYLON. 

No. III. 

It was a principle of the Jesuits to prevent, a&£ar at they could, all intercourse 
►etwecn their people and the Spanish Americans, No such policy has been 
ittempted here ; (at the British settlement of Sierra Leone ;) and the good which 
las been done, has been effected in spite of the bad example of the disbanded 
oldicrs and other settlers, To seclude them (the native Africans) from the 
langcr of that example, would not have been possible, nor, if practicable, would 
t have been wise; the object being, not to keep these negroes (as the Jesuits 
lid the Indians) in perpetual pupilage, but to train them in civilization, and bring 
hem forward as an intellectual Christian and Protestant people, to take their 
)art as British subjects in a British colony. This they are already beginning to 
lo, some of them having already acted as jurors iu Freetown.— 

Ir.viEw, No LXIIl.jp. 35, June 1825. 

In the second paper of this series, published last month, we made a 
xansient allusion to the fact, that it is the object and tendency of the 
British Colonial system in Africa, as well as in Asia, to improve and 
ilevate the population ; while that of the East India Conipany is only 
calculated to demoralize and degrade. We profile now to illustrate 
this in detail, by presenting the contrast formed by the mode of ad- 
ministrating justice in a King s colony, with that before described aa 
f'xisting in the Company’s territories. In considering this subject, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the remarkable resemblance between tfce 
Company’s pernicious policy and that of the Jesuits, as portrayed in the 
foregoing passage, from a work which will not be objected to as favouring 
rash innovation, or “ Utopian schemes”. Like the Jesuits, the Com- 
pany professes to see great danger to the morals of the Indians, from 
exposing them to the contagion of herds” of European settlers and 
disbanded soldiers ; and even British officers, of whatever rank, whenever 
they resign its service, are by law banishable from the country. Like the 
Jesuits, the Company’s advocates wish to keep the natives of India, as 
babes and sucklings, in a state of “ perpetual pupilage.” “ We must 
not,” says Serjeant Spankie, administer to infancy that food which the 
adult manhood of a free government could hardly hear. If they are in- 
fants, (which he assumes,) they must be treated as infanta : you can- 
not grant them, all at once, the benefits of that civilization which Europe 
enjoyed, but which Asia is many thousand years behind ! ”‘ Even the 
Jesuits wmuld have been satisfied to stipulate for a minority of onltj some 
thousand years, on the condition of agreeing to release their victims from 
their intellectual swaddling clothes at the end of that time. Our com- 
mercial Jesuits, with their quondam-democratic lawyers, contend that 
their subjects w’ould require almost as long a period to arrive at mental 
manhood, as, according to our accounts, the world has existed altogether. 
They are consequently held to be in a more backward and hopeless state 
than Englishmen w'ere when this island emerged from the waters of the 
Jeluge. 

The authors of such doctrines would, no doubt, urge arguments equally 
strong against allowing natives of India to sit on juries, as against perrait- 

' Debate beforerthe Privy Council. Oriental HeraUlf (June 1825,) Vol, V. p. 7 J‘l, 
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ting them to enjoy the legal freedom of the press. Seij. Spankie would 
say ; It is absurd to give these ‘ infantile ^ beings, these antediluvians 
—these pre-Adamites— the power of trying causes, or to expect sense or 
judgment from a people yet in the same state of intellectual chaos in 
which England was ‘ many thousand years ago,’ ” — 

Ere the infant sun 

Was roll’d together, or had tried his beams, 

Athwart the gloom profound. * 

Seijeant Bosanquet, again, would speak of them as Laputians, Lu- 
narians, or beings of some other planet, wearing their heads below 
their shoulders, and having as little mental as bodily resemblance to 
Europeans. “ It is quite in vain,” he exclaims. “ to apply our notions, 
maxims, and ideas, to the people of India ! Their moral feelings and 
. sentiments are as unlike ours as their persons ! A cargo of European 
clothing, sent out for the use of the sepoys, would no more fit their per- 
sons than our law’s and maxims would suit the moral, political, and re- 
ligious opinions of the people of India.”® Just so did the Jesuits reason 
about the red inhabitants of South America, whom, under the operation 
of such principles, a few centuries have almost exterminated from the 
face of the earth. Just so the patrons of the negro slavery reason respect- 
ing the black and woolly-headed African, that, because Nature has 
formed his body after a peculiar pattern diflering considerably from ours, 
therefore he is incapable of exercising the rights of an independent, 
rational, and moral being. But the free state of Hayti is a triumphant 
refutation of this insolent assumption ; it proves to the world that the 
capacity for enjoying freedom is not restricted to any particular cast of 
features or colour of skin ; and, though many would fain deny it, while 
this Black Republic raises its head in the very heart of the great mart of 
slavery, the traders in human flesh must “ believe and tremble.” Among 
such a people, too, our Colonial Government has not hesitated to intro- 
duce “ our notions, our ideas, our law’s, our maxims,” at Sierra Leone ; 
among other things, the right of sitting on juries ; and how have these 
“ British garments” suited the sable Africans? “ One proof,” says the 
publication from which w’ehave taken our motto, “ how well these people 
have profited by the lessons they have received, and, it may he added, 
one proof also of their kind disposition, is seen in their conduct towards 
their fellow -negroes w’ho are newly landed from the captured slave-ships: 
they vie with each other who shall clothe them, and take them to their 
houses as guests." Again, the rapid inti eduction of European ideas and 
education among them, by free intercourse with missionaries and settlers, 
(from wliich the Company has been so solicitous to guard its. subjects,) 
is thus described. Yet the people so improved, would (according to 
Serjeant Spankie's scale) be at least ten thousand years from “ adult 
manhood,” being at least as far behind the Hindoos, as the Hindoos are 
behind the English at this day. But witness the following picture of 
rapid amelioration : 

** By the official returns in August 1822, it appears that the population of 
Sierra Leone consisted of 16,671 souls, of whom more than 11,000 were negroes, 
rescued by our cruisers from slavery. Perhaps so much happiness and un- 


® Debate before the Privy Council, (h'ientul Hirnldy Vol, V. p. 735. 
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mingled good were never before produced by the employment of a naval force. 
Eleven thousand human beings had been rescued from the horrors of the mid- 
dle passage, (horrors, be it remembered, which have been aggravated by the 
abolition of the slave-trade, such is the remorseless villainy or those who still 
carry on that infamous traffic,) though the mortality among them when they are 
first landed, arising from their treatment on board the slave-ships, has been 
dreadful. They are settled in villages, under the superintendence of mis- 
sionaries, or schoolmasters, sent out from this country, and of Native teachers 
and assistants, whofn the settlement now begins to supply. The effect of this 
training has been such, that, though wbenthe population of the colony was only 
4000 , there had been forty cases in the calendar for trial ; ten vears after, when 
the population was upwards of 16 , 000 , there were only six, and not a single one 
from any village under the management of a missionary or sclioolmaster.” 

So much for the bad consequences of introducing, as rapidly as pos- 
sibky our ** ideas, laws, and maxims,” among a people differing more 
widely from us than the Hindoos in knowledge and civilization, and 
even (to which Mr. Bosanquet attaches great importance) in the very 
form of their bodies. In reference to the largest assemblage of them at 
Regent’s Town, Captain Sabine, of the Engineers, has testified, from a 
personal examination of the colony for six weeks, that “ their spirit and 
conduct are such, that he is persuaded there is not to be seen on earth a 
community of equal size so truly exemplary ; ” and Charles M‘Carthy 
declares, that they have been raised already to a common level “ with 
other civilized people.” They have been raised to this from being in the 
most debased condition of humanity — confined, like beasts of burden, in 
the hold of a slave-ship, to act as jurors, and take their part as British 
subjects in a British colony ! and this change wrought in the short space 
of ten years, — not in “ many thousands,” the period for which the Com- 
pany's orators declare that its subjects must be kept in the house of 
mental Irondage. 

But as to juries, we are, happily, able to silence these advocates 
of Indian degradation and despotism, by a precedent which neither 
legal nor jesuitical sophistry can resist ; a precedent, not drawn from 
England, at the top, or from Africa, near the bottom, of the scale of 
civilization, but from the island of Ceylon, a country as similar as possible 
in all respects to that in which we urge this judicial reform. In that 
island, inhabited by a people of the same origin and character, of similar 
manners and religious distinctions with the natives of the adjacent con- 
tinent, the experiment of Native juries has been tried with a success ex- 
ceeding, we believe, the most sanguine expectations of its author. Such 
an experiment is vastly important, not only for its own sake and its imme- 
diate consequences in promoting the happiness and moral improvement 
of a large body of British subjects, but as the source from which we 
believe its blessings are destined to be extended to the whole of India. 

propose, therefore, to give in this place a particular account of the 
origin and progress of trial by jury in Ceylon. 

It was while Sir Alexander Johnston w^as Chief Justice and First 
Member of Council at Ceylon, (to which office he was appointed in 
1806,) that this great judicial reformation was effected. This gentleman 
liad, for five or six years previous, held the situation of Advocate 
Fiscal for the island, and had thus an opportunity of witnessing the 
defects of the judicial system then existing, as well as of becoming well 
acquainted with the chareictcr and circumstances of the people. His 
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distinguished talents and industry soon enabled him to acquire an inti- 
mate knowledge of their laws and customs, habits and prejudices; and 
vthe local Government had such proofs of his abilities and qualifications, 
that he was represented to his Majesty’s Ministers as the only person 
every way fitted to compile a code of laws for Ceylon. He was, there- 
fore, deputed to Europe in 1808, as tfee person who, from his general 
knowledge of the island, and particular acquaintance with the constitu- 
tion and defects of the Supreme Court, was, in all respAs, best qualified 
to point out the remedies applicable to the evils then existing. For these ' 
reforms he had fortunately sufficient influence with the ministers of that 
day to procure their consent and sanction. Hence the happy introduc- 
tion of triafby jury, and the extension of the right of sitting upon juries 
to every half-caste Native, as well as to every other Native of the country, 
to whatever caste or religious persuasion he might belong. 

The reasons for proposing and adopting this plan were very similar to 
those which have been so often urged for a reform of the same kind on 
the continent of India. The complaints against the former system of 
administering justice in Ceylon were, that it was dilatory, expensive, 
and unpopular. The defects of that system arose from the little value 
which the Natives of the country attached to a character for veracity ; 
from the total want of interest which they manifested for a system, in the 
administration of which they themselves had no share ; from the difficulty 
which European judges (who were not only judges of law, but also 
judges of fact) experienced in ascertaining the degree of credit which 
they ought to give to Native testimony ; and finally, from the delay 
in the proceedings of the court, which was productive of great incon- 
venience to the witnesses who attended the sessions, and great expense 
•to the Government, which defrayed their costs. The most obvious mode 
of remedying these evils in the system of administering justice was, first, 
to give the Natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to them 
a considerable share in its administration ; secondly, to make them set a 
proper value on a character for veracity, by rendering such character the 
condition on which they were to look for respect from their countrymen, 
and hope for promotion in the service of Government ; thirdly, to make 
the Natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their countrymen, 
can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be given to 
Native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the duration of 
trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on the courts, and 
materially diminish the expense of the Government. 

The only method for attaining these objects appeared to be jury-trial, with 
the extension of the right of sitting on juries, under proper modifications, 
to every Native of the island. In planning this measure, the feelings of 
the people were consulted through the chief priests of the Budhoo religion, 
in as far as regards the Cingalese in the southern part of the island, and 
the Brahmins of Ramisserara, Madura, and Jaflfna, as to the Hindoos of 
the northern parts. Sir T, Maitland, the Governor, as well as all the 
other Members of Council, thinking the plan proposed by Sir Alexander 
Johnston an object of great importance to the prosperity of the colony, 
and fearing that objections might be urged against it in England from 
the novelty of the measure, no such rights having ever before been granted 
by the British Government to any native of India, it was resolved, in 
December 1808, that the author of the plan should be sent officially as 
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First Member of Council^ to England, full authority to urge, in the 
strongest manner, the adoption of the measure. After the matter had 
been maturely considered in England, a charter passed the Great Seal, 
extending the right of sitting upon juries, in criminal cases, to every 
native of Ceylon, jn the manner proposed ; and this measure was ac- 
cordingly carried into effect nn jthe return of Sir Alexander Johnston to 
Ceylon, in 1811^' 

In describing*™ manner of introducing jury- trial among the natives 
of Ceylon, we have to consider, first, the qualifications of a Native juryr 
man ,* secondly, how the jurymen are summoned at each session ; thirdly, 
how they are chosen at each trial ; and fourthly, how the®>|eceive the 
evidence and deliver the verdict. First, as to the qualification : every 
native of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, who has attained the age of 
twenty-one years, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified 
to sit on juries. Secondly, as to the mode of summoning : the fiscal, oi 
sheriff of the province, as soon as a criminal session is fixed for his pro- 
vince, summons a considerable number of jurymen of each caste, taking 
particular care that no juryman is summoned out of his turn, or so as to 
interfere with any agricultural or manufacturing pursuits in which he 
may be engaged, or with any religious ceremony at which his caste may 
require his attendance. Thirdly, on the first day of the sessions, the 
names of all the jurymen who are summoned, are called over, and the 
jurymen, as well as the magistrates and police-officers, attend in court, 
and hear the charge delivered by the judge. The prisoners being then 
arraigned, every one has a right to be tried by thirteen jurymen of his 
own caste, unless some reason why the prisoner should not be tried by 
men of his own caste can be urged to the satisfaction of the court by the 
Advocate Fiscal, (who, in Ceylon, is a legal functionary, nearly similar to 
the Lord Advocate in Scotland ;) or unless the prisoner himself, from 
believing the people of his own caste to be prejudiced against him, should 
apply to be tried by thirteen jurymen of another caste, or by a jury com- 
posed of half castes and Europeans. As soon as it is decided of what caste 
the jury is to be composed, the registrar of the court puts into an urn 
(which stands in a conspicuous part of the court) the names of a very 
considerable number of jurymen of the class prescribed. He then begins 
to draw the names out of the urn, the prisoner having a right to object 
to five peremptorily, and to any number for cause assigned ; and tliis is 
continued until as many as thirteen jurymen, not objected to, be drawn. 
These thirteen are then sworn, agreeably to the forms of their respective 
religions, to decide upon the case according to the evidence, and without 
partiality. 

The Advocate Fiscal then opens the case for the prosecution (through 
an interpreter, if necessary,) to the jury, and proceeds to call all the 
witnesses for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken dow n by the judge 
(also through an interpreter, if necessary,) in the hearing of the jury, 
who have, besides, the right to examine, and the prisoner to cross- 
examine, any of the above witnesses. Wheh the case for the prosecution 
is closed, the prisoner states what he has to urge in self-defence, and calls 
his witnesses, the juiy having a right to examine, and the prosecutor to 
cross-examine them. The evidence for the defence being taken down 
by the judge, the" prosecutor is seldom or ever, except in very particular 
cases, allowed to reply, or to adduce any additional evidence. The case 
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for the prosecution ^nd for the prisoner bein^ closed, the judge ((hrpugh 
. an interpreter, when necessary,) recapitulates the evidehce to the jury 
from his notes, adding such observations from himself as may occur to 
him on the occasion. The jury, after deliberating upon the case, either 
in the jury-box, or, if they wish to retire, in a room close to the court, 
deliver their verdict, through their foreman, in open court, that verdict 
being the opinion of the majority of them. By this wise rule they escape 
the irrational and unnatural dogma of English law, which, by confine- 
ment and coercion, insists that, in every case, twelve men shall be of one 
opinion. 

The most scrupulous care is taken that the jurymen never separate nor 
' communicate with any person from the moment they are sworn, until 
their verdict, having been delivered as aforesaid, has been publicly re- 
corded by the registrar. The number of Native jurymen, of every caste, 
in Ceylon is so great, and a knowledge beforehand what persons may 
compose a jury in any particular case, is so unattainable, that it is almost 
impossible for any person, whatever be his influence in the country, 
either to bias or to corrupt a jury. The great number of persons returned by 
the fiscal, or sheriff, to serve at each session ; the impartial manner in 
which the names of the jurymen are drawn out by ballot ; the right 
which the prisoner and prosecutor may exercise, of objecting to each 
juryman as his name is drawn ; the strictness which is observed by the 
court, in preventing all communication between the jurymen when once 
sworn, and every other person whatever, till they have delivered their 
verdict, — are so many effectual checks against any thing like corruption, 
and so many securities for impartial justice, as altogether to give great 
weight to their decision. 

The Native jurymen being judges of the fact, leaving to the Eu- 
ropean judges merely the duty of determining the law as applicable to it, 
only one European judge is now necessary where formerly two, and 
sometimes three, were required, when they were judges of both law and 
fact. The Native jurymen, from knowing exactly the different degrees 
of credit due to the testimony of their countrymen, decide upon questions 
of fact with so much more promptitude than Europeans could do, that 
since the introduction of Native juries no trial lasts above a*day, and no 
session above a week or ten days at the farthest ; whereas, formerly, a 
single trial used sometimes to last six weeks or two months, and a single 
session not unfrequently for three months. In addition to this saving 
of time and expense, the judicial proceedings which were, \4nder the 
former dilatory and defective system, the source of so much loss, vexa- 
tion, and discontent, now tend greatly to the improvement of the people. 
All the Natives, who attend the courts as jurymen, obtain so much in- 
formation during their attendance relative to the modes of proceeding 
and the rules of evidence, that, since the establishment of jury-trial, the 
Government have been enabled to find among the half-caste and Native 
jurymen some of the most efficient and respectable Native magistrates iri 
in the country, who, under the control of the Supreme Court, at little or 
no expense to Government, administer justice as to minor offences among 
the Native inhabitants. The advantages of this measure to the Govern- 
ment and the people are mutual ; the despatch and efficiency of epurU 
being increased, ‘both prisoners and wutnesses are i’elieved of the hard- 
ships formerly incurred from the protracted duration of the criminal ses- 
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sions \ and the Government, besides the immediate reduction effected 
at the commencement, have since been enabled to effect a permanent 
saving of ten thousand pounds a year in the judicial department of the 
island ! This is an argument in favour of judicial reform, to which even 
the East India Company may not disdain to lend an ear. 

A most judicious mode has been adopted of rendering the Native jury 
system a direct instrument of improving the morals of the people. No man, 
whose character for honesty or veracity is impeached, can be enrolled on 
the list of jurymen. Hence the circumstance of a man's name being.in 
the Jury-roll is a test of unexceptionable character, te which he appeals 
if his reputation is called in question in a court of justice^ or in the event 
of his soliciting promotion in the public service. As the rolls of jurymen 
are revised by the Supreme Court at every session, they operate as a 
powerful engine of moral amelioration.^ This could not but result from 
the simple fact of their being now the judges of each other ; cpnsequently, 
every one must feel that the least deviation from rectitude, or loss of 
character, will infallibly operate against him should he ever happen to 
come before the bar of his countrymen as a prisoner, or even as a wit- 
ness, The right of sitting upon juries, we are assured, has given the na- 
tives of Ceylon a value for character which they never felt before, and 
has, in a very short period, raised in a remarkable manner the standard 
of moral feeling among them. 

The advantages of this measure, in a political point of view, are no less 
striking, and cannot fail to make a deep impression on those who are de- 
sirous of securing the permanency of our Indian empire, now held 
by so precarious a tenure, while all the Natives of the country are 
rigidly excluded from every valuable right or privilege, and from every 
respectable public office of tnist or emolument ; in a word, debarred from 
any participation whatever in the administration of government, which 
should attach them, or any considerable portion of them, to the present 
order of things. Hence, as Sir John Malcolm confesses, they are at all 
times ready to rise, whenever an opportunity may offer, to cut the throats 
of their foreign masters, as was also formerly the case in Ceylon. But 
now all thfe Natives of that island, who are enrolled as jurymen, conceive 
themselves to be as much a part of the rulers of the country as the Euro- 
pean judges themselves ; and, therefore, feel an interest they never felt 
before in upholding the British Government of Ceylon. This was strongly 
exemplified by the difference between their conduct in the Kandyan war 
of 1803 and in that of 1816. During the former, which was before the 


3 Our inquiries do not enable us to state at present, with precision, what me- 
thods arc used to ascertain who are fit and who are unfit to be enrolled as jury- 
men. In Mr Peel’s new Jury Act it is provided, that lists of juiyinen, prepared 
by the churchwardens and overseers before the 1st of September in each year, 
shall be placed on the church-doors for the three first Sundays of that month j 
and in the last week of September the justices are to hold jiettv sessions, at 
which these lists shall be given on oath, when the justices may make alterations 
in them ; after which the amended lists are delivered to the high constables to be 
returned to the next sessions. In order to bring trial by jury to perfection, the 
qualifications for, and the grounds of exemption or exclusion from, the office of 
jnror, the amount of evidence which is to substantiate, and the tribunal which is to 
determine his admissihihty or inadmissibility, must all be exactly defined. But 
where go much has been done, we should perhaps be considered as being too 
curioiH ” if we were to require the last degree of perfection. 
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introduction of trial by jury, the Native inhabitants of the British set- 
tlements were, for the most part, in a state of rebellion, eager to hasten 
our overthrow, and promote the success of our Kandyan enemies. But 
in the war with the same people in 1816, which was 6ve years after the 
introduction of trial by jury, the inhabitants of the British settlements, so 
far from manifesting the least symptom of disaffection, were, in the very 
heat of the war, testifying their gratitude to the British Government for 
the invaluable right of jury-trial conferred upon them, by public addresses 
presented to Sir Alexander Johnston, expressive of their regard to the 
founder of this system in that part of the world. The generality of this 
feeling may be judged of from the unanimous expression of it by the vari- 
ous classes in the island : the Dutch inhabitants and burghers of Co- 
lombo, and of the province of Jaffnapatam ; the Europeans, and decendants 
of Europeans, and burghers, in the province of Galle ; the chiefs of the Cha- 
lias, or cultivators of cinnamon, who amount to twenty or thirty thousand 
persons; the native inhabitants of Jaffnapatam; the Wesleyan Methodist 
missionaries ; the priests and Catholic population ; and lastly, the chiefs 
and all the subordinate priests of Budhoo, on behalf of themselves and 
that of all the inhabitants of Ceylon who profess their religion ; people of 
every caste and creed, of every kindred and tongue,” uniting in their 
grateful acknowledgments to that great benefactor, who had been the 
means of procuring them the inestimable blessing of trial by jury,-— on 
which they dwell with delight and exultation, as if a precious boon from 
heaven, too great to have been hoped for— too valuable for language to 
express. 

Sir Hardinge Gifford, the present Chief Justice of Ceylon, in his 
charge to the jury, in March 1820, after mentioning the remarkable 
change from revolt and disaffection in the former war to attachment and 
loyalty in the latter, declared that it must be attributed to the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury. “ To this happy system,” said he, “ now, I may 
venture to say, deeply cherished in the affeciions of the people, and re- 
vered as much as any of their oldest and dearest institutions, I do con- 
fidently ascribe this pleasing alteration ; and it may be boldly asserted 
that, while it continues to be administered with firmness and integrity, 
the British Government will hold an interest in the hearts of its Cinga- 
lese subjects, which the Portuguese and Dutch possessors of the island 
' were never able to establish.” The learned J udge also quoted a report 
of the Advocate Fiscal, dated in June 1817, testifying, that in the 
seventh year of the operation of the jury system, it had already become a 
great favourite with the inhabitants, to whose circumstances, feelings, 
and even prejudices, it was so well adapted, that they had becomef at- 
tached to it before even they wefe aware of all its advantages. And he 
adds : Armies may waste away from climate or disease, and seasons 
and circumstances may baffle the utmost exercise of human foresight ; 
but, fixed on the attachment of the people to our jurisprudence, I look 
upon the security of the British interests in Ceylon to be impregnable.” * 

As in colonizing a country with settlers in a superior state of civiliza- 
tion to the Native inhabitants, a salutary change is wrought on the lat- 
ter by their being brought into close contact with the colonists, whose 
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example is a constaot stimulus to improvement in all around them ; so 
the institution of trial by jury, which opens a direct communication be- 
tween the British judges aad the great body of the people, enables the 
former to exercise a most beneficial influence on the public mind. As 
every Native juryman, whatever his caste or religion may be, or in what- 
ever part of the country he may reside, appears before the Supreme Court 
once at least in every two years ; and as the judge who presides, delivers 
a charge at the opening of each session to all the jurymen who are in at- 
tendance, they have an opportunity of hearing whatever observations he 
may make respecting the administration of justice, or the state of society 
or morals in any part of the country. Sentiments proceeding from so high a 
quarter are sure of commanding great attention, and the judge can thus 
diffuse, in the most efiectual manner, whatever opinions he considers to be 
for the benefit of the community or of any particular class ; the happy con- 
sequences of which, received a signal proof in the difference which was ob- 
served between the conduct of all the proprietors of slaves in Ceylon in 
1806, which w'as five years before the introduction of trial by jury, and 
in 1816, which was five years after that event. As, by the capitulation 
under which the Dutch possessions had been surrendered to the British 
arms in 1798, the right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold 
them in Ceylon was guaranteed, the hands of the British Government 
were tied up from abolishing slavery there by a legislative act. In 1806, 
however, a proposition was made to the proprietors of slaves, by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston on the part of Government, urging them to adopt some 
measure of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery; but 
this proposition they at that time nnaniinously rejected. The right of 
sitting on juries was tliereafter granted to the inhabitants in 1811 ; and 
from that period. Sir Alexander, as Chief Justice, availed himself of the 
opportunities which every session afforded in his charge to the jurymen, 
most of whom were considerable proprietors of slaves, to inform them of 
what was doing in England mpon the subject of the abolition of slavery, 
and to point out to them the difficulties which they themselves must fre- 
quently experience in discharging w'ith impartiality their duties as jury- 
men in all cases where slaves were concerned. In consequence of th?se 
frequent admonitions and appeals to their humanity, a change of opinion 
on the subject of slavery became gradually perceptible among them ; and 
in 1816, after they had been five years under the salutary influence of 
the jury system, the proprietors of slaves of castes and religious persua- 
sions in Ceylon, tendered to the Chief Justice, to be publicly recorded in 
court, their unanimous resolution, declaring that all the children born of 
their slaves after the 12th of August that year, should henceforth be free ! 
By this great act of philanthropy, which will be recorded in history to 
the eternal honour of the people of Ceylon, and of the British Judge 
whose exertions secured such a triumph to humanity and justice, slavery, 
which had existed in the island for more than three centuries, will now, 
in a very few years, entirely disappear, — it is to be hoped for ever. 

It is impossible to erect a prouder trophy to the inestimable merits of 
trial by jury than has here been raised, or in a quarter of the globe 
where, at the present moment, such an example could be of greater im- 
portance to mankind. England possesses dominion over sixty millions of 
human beings on the Indian continent, whom she has hitherto suffered 
to be governed by chance, or by the caprice of individuals, and the most 
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crude, defective and heterogeneous mass of laws that evet afflicted ah 
unfortunate people-drawn partly from the Hindoo Shasters, partly from 
the Koran, from the edicts of Mohammedan despots, acts of British 
Parliaments, orders of Boards of Control, Courts of Directors, and Com- 
pany’s Governors ! Although the administration of justice is laden with 
all the lumber of ages, the present systena is robbed of the most valuable 
parts of those of which it is composed : the ancient punchayet^ or Indian 
jury, being done away, and the English jury not admitted at all, except 
in a bastard form, which renders it to Natives no trial by their peers, 
and even in this form it is restricted to only three cities out of the whole 
empire. While the greatest evils are experienced from this state of 
things— while some of the judges candidly confess the impossibility of dis- 
pensing justice under the present system, and declare the existing laws so 
little adapted to the purpose, that it would be better to have no laws at all ' 
— others conceive it would be an improvement to decide cases by a cast 
of the dice*; and while this sentence of the judges is confirmed by a 
corresponding verdict of the people, who declare that justice is become a 
perfect lottery^ ; it is also judicially proved that ‘^justice is set up at auc- 
tion, and sold to the highest bidder * — at the same time, the genuine 
tiial by jury is introduced in an island, adjacent fortunately to the Indian 
peninsula, and inhabited by a people every way similarly circumstanced. 
This experiment having been crowned with the most signal success, 
what reason can be assigned for confining its happy effects within the 
limits of that island ? We have the testimony of Sir Alexander John- 
ston, in his reply to the inhabitants of Jaft’napatam, that “ although the 
right of sitting upon juries was never extended to the Hindoo inhabitants 
of any other part of India, a long and careful examination of the man- 
ners and feelings of the Hindoo inhabitants of the province of Jaffna, had 
convinced him that there was nothing in their character which could pre- 
vent the trial by jury from becoming amongst them (the Hindoos) what 
it is amongst all the European inhabitants of Great Britain — the best 
mode of trial that ever was invented hy human wisdom— ooo which is 
so congenial to the constitution of all human beings of whatever caste 
they may be, that the establishment of it in any country must inevitably 
improve the state of civilization and the moral feelings of the people.” 

With this high and merited eulogium we shall bring our observations 
on this subject to a close. The just praise here awarded belongs to trial 
by jury in common with the liberty of the press, and every valuable po- 
litical institution, founded on no casual circumstance of creed, or colour, 
or country, but on the grand principles of human nature, with which ac- 
cordingly, wherever established, their benefits must be co-extensivc and 
coeval. If these blessings, which Great Britain has conferred upon the 
colony of Ceylon, be still denied to the rest of India, no reason for so 
great a cruelty can be discovered, except that this unfortunate country 
labours under the curse of being governed by a Company of Monopolists. 
If more has been done for Ceylon in a dozen years than for the rest of 
India in half a'century,® is it because in the latter, among the numerous 

‘ Oriental Herald, October, Vol. VII. p. 26, ® Vide Col. Stewart. 

7 Letter of certaiu Natives of India, Oriental Herald, October, Vol. VII. p. 194. 

• Speech of Mr. Fergusson in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, on the Poorneah 
Bribery Cases prosecuted hy Charles Reed, Esq. 

9 The English Supreme Court of judicature was introduced in 1773, more than 
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men of talent and learning who have sat on the bench, none had the 
capacity to conceive, or the virtue to recommend, a judicial system wor- 
thy of British rulers ? This cannot be ; in a body necessarily comprising 
so milch worth and intelligence, there must have been many who Would 
have aspired to the honour of doing such n service to their country as 
has been done in Ceylon. But to them we may apply the funeral oration 
of Mark Anthony — 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

Tlie good is oft interred with tlieir bones. 

Their suggestions of reform for the benefit of the Indian people, addressed 
to their honourable masters in England, would soon be buried in the re- 
cesses of the India House, under accounts of tea sales and schemes of 
lucrative monopolies, and lost for ever, unless a parliamentary investiga- 
tion should happen to drag them to the light. But although the Company 
has hitherto succeeded so admirably as an extinguisher on the spirit of pub- 
lic improvement, there are now grounds of hope that a new and better 
era is about to dawn in the East; that Indian judges will no longer, as 
has been the case from Judge Impey to Judge Macnaghten, acquire 
distinction by assisting to oppress or forge heavier chains for the people 
whom it was their duty to protect. They have before them, in Ceylon, a 
noble example, which will not be left like a solitary plant in the de- 
sert to waste its fragrance on the barren waste. If reliance may be 
placed on the intimation given by Ministers of their intentions, nothing is 
wanting to secure to India the blessing of trial by jury but the advice and 
co-operation of the judicial authorities there. A more glorious oppor- 
tunity could never occur for retrieving the character of British judges — 
sullied by the aid and countenance they have hitherto but too often given 
to Asiatic despotism ; and if there be one, at the present moment, who 
aspires to true fame, he cannot wish to deserve a nobler epitaph than 
that of being “ one of the founders of trial by jury in the East.” Among 
these. Sir Alexander Johnston will ever hold the first and highest place ; 
and, if fame be awarded in proportion to the benefits conferred on man- 
kind, his memory will be long cherished in India after the names of 
Clive and Wellesley are forgotten. When the false splendour of victory 
and conquest has faded away, the institution of Native juries will be 
the only monument of British power in the East yet erected, on which a 
Briton can look with honest pride ; and if this system be wisely extended 
to the rest of India, then, in the words of the Ceylon report above quoted, 
“ Armies may waste away from famine or disease, and seasons and cir- 
cumstances may baffle all human foresight; but, fixed on the attachment 
of the people to our jurisprudence, British interests must become impreg- 
nable.” 


fifty years ago. But of the three spots where it now exists, such as it is, the first, 
Madras, was acquired by the Company in 1G40; Bombay in 1608; Calcutta in 
1698; while the extensive territory of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, has been in 
British possession biiicc 1765. So lonp^ has tlie Company reaped the fruits of the 
finest countries of Asia, while it has done nothing, or worse than nothing, to se- 
cure the people the fruits of a good system of jurisprudence. 
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THE STORM. 

UanzaSf written during the great Stwm «/ Nwiewher 1824, on the South 
Coast of England. 

The mighty wind is sweeping 
The fierce and foaming sea ; 

Tlie forest boughs are weeping 
Where the leaves were wont to be,— 

Which the wind and rain in their wild war 
Have scatter’d wide and far. 

Tlie clouds with thunder laden, 

Are toss’d and whirl'd on high ; 

Heaven pity now the maiden 
Who looks upon that sky, 

And hath a lover on the sea 
Where the storm rules furiously. 

Tlie giant surge, now breaking 
Upon the dreary shore. 

Is like the sullen waking 
Of the signal cannon’s roar, 

When the dim wreck drifts upon the wave 
Towards its foaming grave. 

Tn such a night, how sadly 
Do men upon tlie sea 
liecall the home where gladly 
Tlicy sheltered tlicn w^ould bo, 

Ancl think upon the native shore 
Tlioy ne'er may visit more. 

Around them the great billows, 

Like mountain cataracts break ; 
i’ar off, on silent pillows, 

The friends they love, partake 
A calm repose, unbroken by 
llie wind's scarce heeded sigh. 

The gusts that, unregarded, 

Moan round the vine-clad walls,— 

The showers, by strong roofs warded 
3' roin soft and silken halls. 

All dismally and sadly sweep 
Across the midnight deep. 

And heaven guard the lone bark 
That meets upon her way 
Those tyrants of the drear daik, 

J’or terrible are they, 

When in their fearful strength they roam, 

And grind the waves to foam. 

Then think upon poor mariners, 

Yc, in whose fragrant bowers 

The night wind's breathing scarcely stirs 

The rich and sleeping flowers, — 

That very breeze may be the last 
That o’er the drown'd ship pass'd. 

Bebnatid Wvci.rriT. 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF MONACHISM, 

*Ti8 most true, 

.ffaat musing^ meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 

And sits as safe as in a senate house ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish. 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? 

Milton. 

According to the present face of things in the Christian world, it 
seems not at all extravagant to expect the revival of a taste for monachism, 
wliich philosophers some time ago suspected to be verging towards ex- 
tinction. In the excess of our liberality, we throw the mantle of refine- 
ment over the most absurd prejudices, and that which prudence might 
consent to tolefate, in pity to the weakness of mankind, is now actually 
decked out in the garb of wisdom, and held up as an object of supreme 
veneration. Such things having frequently happened before, the thinking 
mind is not surprised ; but we cannot help smiling very often to observe 
with what zest and earnestness mankind rush back to their old notions. 
Every reformer of human opinions is sure to undergo the fate of Moses in 
the wilderness ; for no sooner shall he have led men out of the gorgeous 
appearances and rich delusions of superstition, into the bare still cham- 
paign of truth, than their minds grow uneasy at the uniformity and 
barrenness of the landscape, and long to turn back to the “ flesh-pots" 
of their intellectual Egypt. Among the delights of those good old times, 
the middle ages, which rose up like alpine ridges of darkness between 
the civilization of the ancient and the modern world, we must undoubt- 
edly reckon the institutions of monachism; institutions which Dr. Lingard, 
Mr. Cobbett, and many other equally philosophical people, regard as 
especial blessings, of which the Protestant Reformation has robbed us. 
It being now a good while since these were enjoyed in England, 

it may not be amiss to look back upon them, as they stand in history ; 
and if we shall discover any thing very desirable in their aspect, we may 
easily invite them to reside amongst us; for they are not any of those shy 
good things, which, being once rejected, never present themselves again ; 
but, like the devil, are ever at our elbow, ready to introduce themselves 
at a moment’s notice; and in case we should resolve to rebuild the 
monasteries, and deal once more in friars’ copes and chasubles, perhaps 
we might prevail on Mr. Cobbett to accept of a good fat abbacy, from 
which he might issue histories of the Reformation much more amusing 
and untrue than the one he has already put before the world. 

We by no means intend to write a regular dissertation on monastical 
institutions, for that would demand more time and space than we can at 
present afford the friars ; our object is to make a few slight observations 
on monks and monachism, calculated to give a true idea of what they 
''"ere, and are yet in those countiies where ** the religion of oiir ances- 
Mr. Cobbett calls it, is still encouraged. Jt would not be 
difficult to demonstrate, in spite of Dr. Lingard and his followers, that 
the institutions of monachism, those chaste and beautiful efforts of the 
priestly genius, instead of diffusing over the world the spirit of purity 
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and virtue, tended invincibly to corrupt and brutify the human heart ; 
and were more unholy, debasing, and destructive of happiness, than 
those abominable rites that were introduced by the votaries of Isis 
into ancient Italy. On some other occasion we may do this; though 
Dr. Lingard may be sure that no modern pen will ev^f defile itself by 
tracing, in their true colours, the unspeakable impurities of the Catholic 
friars. 

Whoever meditates at all on the peculiarities of modern nations, must 
frequently be struck with these monastical institutions, by which men 
have been shut up, like Ghouls, in tombs and cemeteries, as if they feasted 
on the bodies of the dead. It was in the catacombs of Egypt, in the 
caverns of Lybia, in the dreary solitudes of the desert, th?tt the spirit of 
monachism first appeared. As Christianity found its way over the 
world, monachism followed in its footsteps ; and the extent and duration 
of its influence, and the very ordinary spectacle of men and women who 
have for ever renounced all proper relation to their species, instead of 
solving the difficulty, only tend to make it more entirely extraordinary. 
According to common experience, the world affords not too many enjoy- 
ments at best : a surplus of delight is what we never hear of. On the 
contrary, health, riches, and successful ambition, with the sweet fillings^ 
up, if we may use the phrase, of domestic enjoyments, are found insuffi- 
cient, in almost all tases, to constitute perfect happiness. What then 
shall we say of men who, rejecting all ordinary aids, rely solely upon the 
effenescence of their enthusiasm for felicity ?— who, by dint of seclusion 
and self-denial, become as dry clouds, darkening the surface of society, 
without fertilizing it? Are they virtuous? Are they happy? Our 
notions of virtue and happiness must cliange materially if they are. By 
putting an imaginary case, that could never happen, Montaigne has shown 
that he agrees in opinion on this subject with us. “ He that can really 
and constantly” says he, “ inflame bis soul with the ardour of his lively 
faith and hope, does erect for himself in this solitude, a more voluptuous 
and delicious life than any other sort of life whatever.'* But who can 
really and constantly do this? The transports of the imagination are 
short in proportion as they are vivid ; languor follows upon the heels 
of ecstacy ; and a life of inaction, not being congruous with the natural 
faculties of man, the monk must often find his tranquillity disturbed by 
doubts and scruples. So high indeed does the “ toedium vita ” mount 
sometimes in the cloister, that many resort to suicide, as the only means 
left them of escape from the horrors of their vow ; and when the energy 
or weakness of their character is not equal to this, their chief employ- 
ment, when not engaged in religious duties, is watching the progress of 
the suri,‘ and anticipating the hour when sleep shall deliver them from 
the consciousness of life ! 


^ Cassian, from his own experience, describes the acedia, or listlessness of 
mind and body, to which a monk was exposed, when he sighed to find himself 
alone. “ Stepius que egreditur et ingreditur cellain, ct Solem velut ad occasum 
tardius properantem crebrius intuetur.” (Institut. x. i.) (iiBBOS. 

It may be observed, that certain Oriental monks, more pious or more insane 
than the generality, betook themselves, on quitting society, to grazing, like the 
beasts uf the field. Being ambitious of resembling mau as little as possible, they 
commonly went on all fours, and in that manner fled away on the approach of any 
of their species, hiding themselves, like beasts of prey, from society and obsferva- 
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It must be owned this does not apply to the monasticil institutions of 
later times ; the modern monks having been much more ingenious than 
their predecessors in contriving methods of passing time agreeably. 
Among these, the buriness of confessing nuns and other fair sinners, is 
understood to be the favourite with young and middle-aged friars. ‘ In- 
deed, in order the more easily to edify themselves by listening to the sins 
of young ladies, the fashion of double monasteries was very early intro- 
duced into Catholic countries by the monks. In these the nuns and 
friars lived in a neighbourly, charitable way ; the former sinning, and 
the latter (who of course never sinned) giving them absolution. Being 
desirous of acquiring a more than ordinary degree of sanctity, and, for 
that purpose, of approaching and overcoming the greatest temptations, 
many monks were in the habit of sharing the beds of the most beautiful 
nuns, that they might convince the devil, by their abstinence in such 
situations, it was to no purpose be would torment them with any fuHher 
snares. Among those who put their virtue to this awful trial, was “ le 
bienheurenx Robert d’Arbrissel,” Abbot of Fontevraud ; and it is said 
that after this the devil gave him up in despair. William of Malmsbury 
relates a similar story of Aldhelin, one of our English saints; and he 
adds, that the practice never once brought the holy man into suspicion 
with the honest people of those days. As for the devil, he thought him- 
self made quite ridiculous, as well he might, “ cernens adhmrentem 
faminam virumque alias avocato animo insistentem cantando psal- 

terio!”2 

The same St. Aldhelm used sometimes a less dangerous method of 
cooling his passions : he plunged himself in winter up to the neck in 
snow, and in summer passed whole days in the well of the monastery. 
This must have been a much more pleasant and effectual remedy. We 
perceive, however, by all this, that nature is not to be quenched by 
putting on a piece of hair-cloth, and calling oneself a monk. In fact, 
whoever reads attentively the lives of the primitive saints and hermits, 
will often hare his pity very strongly excited by the recital of their temp- 
tations, real and visionary. The poor men, it is said, were very fre- 
quently haunted by devils, generally in a female shape; what their 
imaginations chiefly dwelt upon may, therefore, be clearly seen. In 
spite of their piety, they felt that they had no domestic hearth ; that they 
cf)uld not say, — 


tion. “ Their very shapes,’' says Bayle, “ were changed, and so were their 
sentiments.” 

‘ Wilhelraus Malmesbur. in Vita Aldhelmi. 

The fashion of double monasteries gave rise to practices too ^ave and criminal 
for ridicule— to horrible prostitution, and infanticide. lu the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 8;i, the reader will find some useful information on this topic, as connected 
with English history. Had not the design of the Reviewer been merely to correct 
the false statements of Dr. Lingard, he would, perhaps, have extended his 
researches, and brought together facts illustrating the monastical history on the 
Continent. Dr. Liogard’s History of the Anglo Saxon church, the work in 
which he treats of double monasteries, Is very learned, and not destitute of 
instruction ; but it is a book that should be read with caution, being the picture 
drawn of the priesthood by a priest. He has sometimes the air of doubting the 
Icgf'nds lie relates ; hut this appearance of scepticism is the effect of art, and 
tends to impress the reader with the'notipn that, where the author does not doubt, 
what he reads is true. We refer not to the main body of the work, but to such 
relations as that of the disinterment of St. Cuthbert, Ac. 
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- Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home ; 

'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 

No ! they had no home, and knew of no eye tliat ever brightened at their 
approach. The only one that affected tliem on earth was that of the 
fierce abbot, which, instead of brightening as they drew near, lowered 
with dark cruelty, and never seemed clear or sparkling' but when it 
feasted on their sufferings. It was the custom in many monasteries, 
before the time of Charlemagne, for the abbot to amuse himself with 
maiming and mutilating the monks, stabbing their limbs, or pulling out 
their eyes. Afterwards, a still more dreadful practice prevailed : when a 
monk had offended the abbot, or committed some breach of discipline, 
the superior, putting on a face of piety, bade him “ go in peace !” and 
forthwith he was conveyed to perish in the subterraneous vaults ox caverns 
that extended beneath the monastery. 

One cause of this hard ferocity in the monkish character, was their 
solitary celibacy. Many writers, and, among the rest, Mr. Cobbett, 
have however supposed the single life of the Romish clergy to be an ad- 
vantage to mankind. This must proceed from a love of paradox, or 
from want of information: for though it should be admitted, as it is 
admitted by Lord Bacon, that in one respect a single life “ doth well 
with churchmen, for charity will hardly water the ground where it must 
first fill a pool ; ” yet it will also, we apprehend, be allowed, that single 
men arc “ moie cruel (than married men) and hard-hearted, (good to 
make severe inquisitors,) becau.se their tenderness is not so often called in 
question.” The reason as-signed in the latter portion of this sentence for 
the cruelty of monks, is not the only one which Bacon might have given, 
had he thought many reasons necessary. His large observation and 
experience of mankind had taught l)im, that as virtue is a habit, it can 
only be induced and maintained by practice. He must also have known, 
for what did he not know? that men never really sympathize with suf- 
ferings from which they believe themselves entirely exempt. It is, for 
example, well known that single men, in general, think very lightly of 
adultery and seduction; change their position, give them wives and 
daughters, and you alter their ideas. Husbands and fathers have “ given 
hostages to fortune ; ” they are liable to suffer, not only for their own 
weaknesses and errors, but for those also of the various branches of their 
family ; of individuals who, however dear, may not be guided by their 
views and principles. On the other hand, the votary of celibacy, having 
all his faculties of enjoyment and suffering bound up within himself, 
(which the married man has not,) presents but one point, as it were, to 
the arrows of fortune. He perhaps finds the cloak of dissimulation and 
hypocrisy broad enough to cover his own indiscretions ; but who shall 
answ’er for ihe miscarriages of others ? The monk, therefore, f^ls that 
all is safe when he himself is so ; and, as he trusts to his own capacity 
for immunity from suffering, is reckless of inflicting tortures to which he 
believes he is no way liable. In this manner, by mere honest d priori 
reasoning, any one might be convinced that an unmarried clergy, as 
well as all monks and friars, would necessarily be cruel ; but unfortu- 
nately there is no occasion to resort to reasoning to establish this posi- 
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tion ; history abounds with terrible proofs of it, with proofs tliat pain the 
heart and trouble the imagination. 

If the value of the Roman Catholic religion were to be estimated by 
the character of its devotees, whether saints or not, it would appear to be 
inferior to that of Paganism. No mode of faith ever inundated the earth 
with 80 many vicious practices, or rites more impure, unnatural, and 
absurd. To look back upon it from amidst the light in which Protestant- 
ism has now placed us, may induce false views, favourable to the object 
contemplated ; as the most naked and fearful precipices look beautiful 
and charming in a distant landscape. In saying this, we speak without 
intolerance ; for it seems to us that the character of a religion, however 
disagreeable and absurd, ought not to subject it to any kind of persecu- 
tion. We only mean to say, that per se Catholicism has always been a 
vicious and unarniable superstition ; and that the mode of thinking by 
which some men are led to depreciate Protestantism, in order to promote 
the emancipation of the Catholics, however liberal and philosophical it may 
appear, is neither more nor less than the result of ignorance of the history of 
the two religions. With one single difference, Catholicism is to Protestant- 
ism, in this country, what Christianity was to Paganisrn in the empire of 
Rome ; and that difference consists in its being a decaying, not a rising 
faith. The single question to be considered, therefore, in treating of 
Catholic emancipation, is, not whether it be a good or a bad religion, but 
whether, being an old decaying faith, it is at all likely it could ever sup- 
plant Protestantism in this country. The latter, the nearest approach 
religion has ever yet made to reason, appears to be too well guarded by 
common sense to fear any thing from popery ; and therefore we would 
w illingly see the Irish Catholics emancipated, as they term it. In former 
times, it might have been political to manacle this terrible superstition, as 
men manacle a madman, to keep it from perpetrating its accustomed 
horrors ; but now that its paroxysms seem no longer mischievous, we 
may remove its chains, and suffer it to roam at large. 

But to return to monachism. Persons living in Protestant countries, 
and under tolerable governments, experience some difficulty to conceive 
how the monasteries are filled ; since they observe no desire either in 
themselves or in their acquaintances to quit the world for a life of soli- 
tude. To say nothing of the influence of superstition, there are, how- 
ever, many reasons w’hy certain dispositions should prefer a monastery to 
the world. Among the poor of all countries, men of haughty tempers and 
devouring ambition arise, who know neither how to subnlit to the hard- 
ships of their condition, nor how to steal a march on fortune, and escape 
from them. Being determined from the first to move upwards in society, 
they toil, like Sisyphus, up the steep of life, with the w^eight of their mis- 
fortunes before them ; and this too often rolling back upon them, baffles 
their energy, and carries them down headlong to the foot of the hill. 
Then they begin again, again toil and strain against the slope of their 
fate, and again are thrown exhausted to the ground. In the lassitude 
superinduced by this successless labour, the door of a monastery, opening 
calmly by their side, appears like the entrance to heaven ; they step in, 
and are at least delivered from the storms and showers that beat upon 
them in the highway of the world. 

The first celebrated Christian monk was the victim of injustice. This 
'vas the famous Paul, of Thebes in Upper Egypt, He was the elder son 
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of a very rich man, who, on dying, left him theprindpal heir to his im- 
mense wealth. He had a brother, however, a Pagan, who had, it seems, 
a great desire to enjoy the whole inheritance. Therefore, knowing Paul 
to be a Christian, and likewise believing him to be ‘‘mid and averse to 
martyrdom, he hit upon a method of possessing himself of the entire pa- 
Hrimony without open violence. Paul was informed that his brother was 
about to denounce him to the emperor, who hapimned to be a furioiw per- 
secutor; and this sufficed to make him abandon Thebes, and betake 
himself to the desert. The description given by ancient ecclesiastical 
writers of the retreat which this primitive hermit there discovered, is 
very fanciful and pleasing: it was a rude cavern, situated in a peitect 
solitude, with a spring of limpid water, and a palm-tree or two before 
the entrance. Here he lived ninety years, during which penod he sub- 
sisted on bread and water : the former supplied to him daily, half a loat 
at a time, by a very pious raven, and the latter procured from the spring 
before his cave. His dress consisted of a tunic, composed of the leaves 
of the palm-tree ; and this precious relic descended at his death to fsaint 
Anthony, who was fortunate enough to visit him the day previous to Ins 

deceasOi^ • j 

Othem feel from their birth a bias towards case and retirement, and 
cheat themselves into the persuasion that virtue is sure to be found bask- 
ing in woodland and pastoral scenes i 

Hail, mildly-pleasing Solitude ! 

Companion of the wise and good, 

Hut from whose holy, piercing eye 
The herd of fools and villains fly. 


So sung the indolent Thomson, who would doublJcss have made a very 
excellent abbot, liut perhaps Tiberius and Louis XI. loved sob ude, of 
a certain kind, much more heartily than the Scotch poet : and although 
Mr. Landor says he is of opinion that the former retir^ to the rocks o 
Caprem, merely to iiidnlge his giief for the loss of his wite, we find it 
rerv hard to set aside the testimony of Tacitus and Suetonius in deference 
to the author of ‘ Imaginary Conversations.’ Now these historians in- 
form us, that the solitude of Tiberius was witness of more homble vices 
than could have been perpetrated in society with impunity ; and the 
history of those religious orders, of which we are now speaking, confirms, 
if any thing were wanting to confirm the position, that solitude and vir- 
tue are not necessarily companions. However, it is always a point ot 
faith with meditative, poetical minds, that retirement is lavourable to 
innocence : 


To grpttos and to groves they run, 


To case and silence, every Muse’s son 


Certainly, every mind that is intent upon any great or mentprious design- 
will naturally desire to have some time to itself, undisturbed by the cans 
' of business, or even of friendship ; 

... — And Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where with her best nurse, t’ontemplalion, 


3 HeUot. Hist, (les Ordres Monastiques, t. i. 
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She j>luines her feathers, and lets grow her vyings, 

That in tlie various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 

But this kind of seclusion is not to be found in a monastery, though warm 
and youthful fancies might hope to meet with it there. I haye thought 
nothing so severe," says Montaigne, “ in»the austerity of life which our 
friars affect, as what I see in some of theit fraternities ; namely, to liave 
a perpetual society of place by rule, and numerous assistants among tlicm 
in every action whatever ; and I think it somewhat more tolerable to be 
always alone, than never to be so.” The reason why the founders of 
monastic institutions made it incumbent on the friars to be for ever 
together in crowds, though forbidden, in many cases, to utter a word to 
each other, was to prevent them from tasting the sweets of sleep, which 
were grudged them as too great a blessing. Contrivances were thought 
of to keep them from enjoying their natural rest, even during the night ; 
for no sooner, perhaps, had the monk relapsed into slumber, and slided, 
in fancy, out of the noose of his vow, than the infernal clatter of bells 
scared away his dreams, and called him up, drowsy, angry, and un- 
refreshed, to mutter over, for the thousandth time, the jargon of his 
breviary. It is true, this practice of nocturnal devotion was dispensed 
with in some convents, though the bell still continued to be tolled for the 
edification of the people. 

In despotic countries, however, there is frequently less suffering within 
the walls of a monastery than in the world ; and to many, the severity 
of the monastic discipline appeared light in comparison of the great 
advantages it led to. Bishops, archbishops, and abbots, with almost 
sovereign authority, were chosen from among the wretched friars ; and 
the gradual introduction of luxury and magnificence into their cells, at 
length wore away the asperity of the monkish life, and made it highly 
desirable. , The description a French bishop gives of the mode of life of 
an abbot and bis monks, within his own diocese, will convey a pretty 
correct notion of the general manners of the friars in all the rich esta- 
blishments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Abbot of 
St. Sulpicius, it appears, was a very military personage, for he was 
honoured with the government of a citadel, and the command of a body 
of troops, in addition to his spiritual charge ; and beipg, like the younger 
Cyrus, a gfeat lover of horses, he possessed a most magnificent stud. 
Not having, at his jnonastery, convenient stabling for his Spanish and 
German stallions, his mares of Bresse, and large asses of Auvergne, it 
occurred to him that the abbey church, being a fine structure, and 
pearly as large as a cathedral, would accommodate his stud most admi- 
rably. Into the church, therefore, the noble animals were led, and the 
pillared aisles, and “ high embowed roofs ” echoed to the snorting and 
neighing of steeds, the braying of asses, and the songs of grooms. The 
dusky old saints, that stood carved in the walls, and had heard nothing 
but masses for centuries, looked at each other with astonishment, as some 
wanton stallion whisked his long tail in their faces, or went prancing 
down the aisles. The portion of the church that the horses did not 
occupy, was filled with hay and straw, which at length encroached so 
near upon the grand altar, that when the monks took it into their lieads 
to chaunt the mass, they appear€;d> says the BUhftp> like so many rats in 
a barn ! 
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However, the Abbot’s straw did not very often interfere with their 
devotions; for, as soon as it was day, you might see the jolly friars issue 
out of the monastery with their fowling-pieces on their shoulders ; and, 
mounted on fine steeds, hastening away to the chase. The Abbot him- 
self always went armed with sword and pistol ; and sometimes carried 
a great carabine swung across^is back. 

A little colony of nuns occupied an edifice at the foot of the hill, about 
a fiow-shot from the monastery ; and thither the monks were used to 
repair for amusement, when the weather was unfavourable to the chase. 
The friars called themselves the fathers of these nans ; and, in reality, 
says the Bishop, were fathers to some of them. The, path between the 
nunnery and the monastery was crowded with passengers, like the road 
to a fair; and the charity of the lady Abbess threw the door of the convent 
open to all comers, of every age and condition : “ Bref le desordre y 
estoit, et les ulceres tellement inveterez, par faute de jugement et de dis- 
cretion, que la licence y estoit prise pour une liberte honneste, et ce liber- 
tinage y tenoit lieu de franchise.”^ 

We have chosen the example of this monastery, as one of the least 
disgusting that could be fixed upon ; it illustrates, however, the spirit of 
monachism, which is nothing more than voluptuous, indolent, ignorant 
superstition ; as we flatter ourselves the reader will have concluded from 
the whole of what we have said above. 

* 

^ L’Anti-Basilic de .J.P. Camus, Evdque de Belley, 


PASt, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

By what a charm is life attended, 

I^d from activity to rest, 

The past, the future, sweetly blended, 

To make the present blest ! 

The memories of the times departed. 

The hopes that light the days to come ; 

Life— busy, brief, and eager-hearted ; 

And death—a quiet liorae. 

Yet, in its earthly course, the spirit 
Through all creation’s orbit flies, 

And its expansive powers inherit 
Two vast eternities ; 

The eternity unroll’d before us 
The volumes of recorded time; 

The light of ages beaming o’er us, 

Instructive and sublime. 

And tliat eternity, whose portal 
Is opened by the book of truth, 

Where man and virtue are immortal, 

And wear immortal youth,. 
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abzendeoani; or, the water of life. 



I. 


Hail, Ormuzd, hail I Furahers bend, 

And from the realms above descend ! — 

Ye sacred mists that clothe the streams 
Where bright Poetic Fancy dreams ! 

Ye Peri-trains, and awful spells, 

Ye cloud-wrapt founts, and hallow’d cells, 
Ye elves .that o’er the moon-beam soar,* 
Ye charms that waked the dead of yore, 
Ye various forms, and sylphic choir. 

Who tremble round th* immortal lyre 
And quiver to the notes of Love, — 
Descend from yon blest orbs above, 

And summon'd by the magic power, 

Avert the horrors of this hour. 


11 . 

Descend I— Ye hoary mountains shake ! 

Your cloud-framed cars, ye Spirits, take I 
0 fount of day ! 0 fire, divine 1 
What profanation must be thine ! 

Ye deserts wild, where demons prowl. 

Bid all your fiends in anguish howl I 
Zerdusht, reveal thine awful head, 

And burst the confines of the dead ; 

Disperse the Moslem-host, whose arm 
Alierman’s spells securely charm ; 

Nor e’er let Jiimshid’s mighty throne 
A line of kings apostate own; 

Or IsUdchar in ruins lie. 

Or Ormuzd^s fire neglected die ! 

III. 

Some Avenger descends— some Genius appears ; 
lie rides in the rapid-bome chariot of years ; 
Dread Spirit, all hail I 
The flowery dale 

Breathes round thee with fragrance divine ; 

The winged hours the myrtles twine, 

And rich libations pour ; 

The ether flames, the lightnings glare, 

Die thunder rattles in the air, 

And sounds the vengeful hour, 

t IV. 

Yet, ah ! again the thunders roll. 

The flashing lightnings cleave the pole ; 

The forests shake, the whirlwinds roar. 

The wond’ring tide o'erflows the shore ; 
Contending peals pervade the skies, — 

A tempest with a tempest vies ; 

Orienhl Hmldy Vol , 7 , S 
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Thick clouds on tdouds obscurely creep, 

Hoarse winds the sacred concave sweep 
Butlo! a silent stillness falls, 

A terror every breast appals; — 

At length a glimmering radiance shines, 

And now augments^nd now declines, > 

Till the full light tlw conquer’d Genius shows, 

And dire Mohammed, cause of future woes. 

V. 

Of old, had a prophet foretold the sad day . 

Wlien, Irailn, thy altars should sink to decay I 
He spake of destruction and rivers of blood. 

And thy sons who should sink in that murderous flood.^ 
Whilst the spirits vho, of yore, ruled the zodiac’s throne. 
Made the firmament oft resound with their groan. 

The holy fire then shortly died, 

The Sawan Lake itself was dried, 

And a city was built on its sand. 

The sun sent forth a sickly light. 

And phantoms revell’d in the night. 

Whilst earthquakes gaped in every land. 

Tlie heavens and earth by awful signs of power, 

Declared to wond’ring man the baleful hour. 


0, Persia ! thy Gabers no more shalt thou view ; 

Ye fairies, ye scenes of enchantment, adieu I 

Thy pnests shall no more with their worshipping eyes 

Behold the bright sun in the firmament rise, 

Tliy Mughan no more ! — How thy glory is flown 1 
How little remains of what erst was thy own ! 

Thy Mubid forgets (once the great and the wise) 

His devotions to wing on flames to the skies ! — 

Those days are gone by, and oblivion is spread 
O’er the names of thy chiefs and the names of thy dead. 

VII. 

Thy hearths are o’erturn’d, and those caverns explored. 
Where Mihr by the mystic alone was adored ; 

The Atishkadah’s fire 
Has been left to expire ; 

Each mansion of state. 

Each work of the great — 

Defiled, defaced by these barbarians vile — 

Now stands a lonely and a ruin’d pile. 

New rites possess the desolated land, 

And hostile legions wait their chief’s command. 

Arabian tribes by hemes of plunder fired. 

And idle dreams of Paradise inspired. 

As waves on waves in quick succession flow. 

Complete the sum of Irailn’s destined woe.. 9 

VIII. 

Mothaniia bares his sword ; wide o’er the plain 
Destruction stalks, and counts her num’rous slain ; 


> Portents fabled to have taken place at Mohammed’s birth. 
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^ear strikes on spear, pandeemoniae yell 
Ine mighty ether rings, and discord lell. « 

Fight follows fight : the Persian star declines, 
And victory hails the Arabs' conquering lines ; 
The race of kings is lost ; and J^mshid's hall 
Attests the dreadful ruin of their fall. 

Yet, many a tale of olden days 
Survives, and vigorous force displays ; 
Many a Peri escaped the bann, 

Of Musulman in MazenderiLn ; 

. And many a Ghul reveal'd his might 
In the tempestuous hours of night. 

IX. 

Deep in a dale which woods o'erbend, 

Which mists from human eyes defend, 

To which no bird can fly, 

And which few mortals' skill has known. 

Where serpents hiss, and demons moan, 

And fiends enraged sigh : 

In this unknown mysterious place, 

Tliough life and heavenly beauty grace 
Its shady banks, a fountain flows. 

And Spring immortal round it blows* 

X. 

From Abzendegani's brink, 

Genii, life immortal drink; 

Thence proceed the mystic strains, 

Murm'ring near the sacred fanes ; 

For there, at first, the secret spell 
Wliich governs Inspiration, fell : 

Thence the streams of Eastern lore 
Flow’d to mortal men of yore ; 

Dreams poetic flit arouha. 

On this hallow’d fairy-ground ; 

Forms aerial, robed in light. 

Hover there in legions bright. — 

Mighty Spirits, guide ray eyes. 

Where its magic waters rise ! 


XI. 

Far in the East, around them lower 
Tlie awful mist and Peri's power. 
Tremendous sounds their barriers form, 
liaised by the Spirits of the storm : 
Within, bright angels hold their choir, 
And sweetly strike th' immortal lyre : 
Withim those puny forms are seen 
Whifljjpot on the dew-deck'd green. 
Meahwntle, without, at set of day, 
Nimjezehs lurk in search of prey. 

And hostile'Devs approach deny, 

Where the^e sequester'd waters lie. 
Around, the dusky Night directs her car, 
And wages with the Sun eternal war. 

S 2 
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XII. 

But, ah I some mortal man draws near, 
With step that mocks each cause of fear. 
Protecting Genii, near him stand, 

And dare the whole infernal band : 
Meanwhile, terrific shades arise, 

And thickly cloud the frighten’d skies ; 
And from the deeply-groaning earth, 
liabouring with some direful birth, 
Tumultuous hosts of rising foes. 

In fierce array, his steps oppose. ‘ 

XIII. 

Mystic fount 1 what mortal eye 
Shall to thy recesses pry I 
Who that rides in middle air, 

Shall the secret pass declare ? 

Who shall on thy margin tread? 

Man ? or Spirit of the dead ? 

Who shall pass the glitt’ring rows, 

Which its fateful streams enclose ? 

Who attack the lancy tribe, 

Hosts, that in these haunts abide ? 

Who shall burst the spell-bound night, 
Bars of death and wild affright? 

Who the ghosts w^lich round dice prowl ? 
Who shall brave that tempest’s howl ? 

' XIV. 

From Kafs infernal window burst 
Nimjezehs, Devs, and Demons curst ; 

No longer summon’d to obey, 

Tliey break Tahmuras’ potent sway ; 
Alierman’s hosts obscure tlie sky, 

And the Genii’s force defy ; 

Aad, Thamud there, a ghostly band, 

With arms of hellish vengeance stUnd ; 
And there Jan Ben Jan fiercely raves, 
And God and man to combat braves, 

He shakes in ire that massive shield, 
Which not th' immortal tribes can wield ; 
Kaf’s Inka-Queen on high precedes, 

And leads her troops to valiant deeds. 

XV. 

What though shades obscure thy sight, , 
They shall yield to heavenly light 
Mortal, grasp thine annour, — dare 
Every art thy foes prepare. 

Soon th’ eternal trump of Fame 
Shall sound forth thy glorious name. 
Whilst the Kiran's notes shall raise 
Tuneful tributes to thy praise : 

Mark the Sp’rits which round thee fly • 
In their aid lies victory. 
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XVI. 

. When to daring man 'tis given 
That his ‘spirit mount to heaven, 

Say, harp divine, can fears destroy 
His warlike zest, or zeal alloy? i 

Or can they shake that purpose true. 

Which seeks the prize it bears in view? 

Can he, who like a god began, 

Degenerate into mortal man ? 

Yet Nature shrinks, anIP terrors rise 
Before th’ adventurer’s awe-struck eyes 
He dreads the Jins who meet his glance, 

He shudders at Dev Siah’s lance ; 

And agonized, thus repines, 

As on the earth his frame reclines : — 

XVII. 

“ I walk in gloom : no friendly star 
Directs me from its lofty car ; 

No Peri helps me on my way; 

Amidst th’ infernal gates I stray, 

I wander 'midst the silent dead, 

I leave the world, — on visions tread ; 

The friendly Pow’rs grant no redress ; 

Though near, they aid not my distress. 

The earth, from its fell entrails sends 
Tlie inmates of Jihinnam’s dens ; 

* Afar, the loud-resounding flood 
Appals my heart,— congeals my bl^od ; 

And here, the poison-tainted air 
Now bids me for my fate prepare.’' 

XVIII. 

Tlie Dev’s spell is past by, and a Genius bends down 
Prom her chariot of light, with a magical crown, 

Form’d to break every charm, quench those whirlpools of fire 
Which the Suham emits, e’er ebullient with ire ; 

On his brow it is placed : in effulgence of light 
Fraught with glory divine, she retires from his sight. 

Lo I bursting from the bonds of fear, 

The valiant hero shakes his spear ! 
lie laughs at death, and dares his foes, 

And to the direful conflict goes. 

XIX. 

Serpents hiss and monsters roar, 

Furies on the warrior pour ; 

Angry torrents near him roll, 

Murm’ring music to his soul ; 

The earth contends, the valleys shake, 

The d^^t hills in horror quake ; 

The enpnts the battle raise, 

The lightning 'round his temple? plays ; 

Jan Ben J^to* shouts : the rocks reply, 


^ Although, historically speaklpg, tDn Ren Jkn was Jemshid ; yet in the fairy 
tales he is identified with the Preadamitc Sultans, and often metamorphosed into 
an evil genius* 
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The hosts with Peris vie ; 

The trees beftte the monarch fall) 

The vengetul elves ob^y his pailj 
Th' alarmed islands round him dance, -- 
Hell bends before his couched lance. 


XX. 

Flash fights with flash, and bolt with bolt contends, 
The firmament in pealing horror bends j 
Winds fi|ht with winds ; again the orb of day 
Leaves his bright seat, and flees in wild dismay. 
Tlie stars are clothed in black ; the lamp of night 
Averts her beams from tliis tremendous sight. 

An awful gloom the mighty concave shrouds ; 

Th’ insulting deep bedews the blackened clouds ; 
Creation shakes, its massive hinges rend, 

The fabric doubts if such can be its end. 

Behold 1 in dazzling flames of light 
Tlie ardent heroes fiercely fi^ht. 

Behold ! huge waves of liquid fire 
Jan’s lungs in series quick respire. 

XXI. 

The scorched air rolls mounts of flame. 

The gaping earth evolves the same ; 

Within his eyes volcanoes rage. 

And with the sacred crown en^ge ; 

Tornadoes play upon his breath ; 

His Ghdls prepare the car of deatli ; 

The vast artillery of the skies 
Upon the patient hero plies ; 

Yet well he w^iirls his long-tried blade, 

And well he trusts the Peri’s aid. 

’ XXH. 

In vain th’ infernal chariots bear 
Fresh Spirits through the darken’d air \ 

In vain the Tacwiivs powerful breath 
Brings back the giant-race from death, 

And imps from Badyat-Ghiddkr hie, 

And on the wings of malice fly I 

And Ben Jan’s® sword, as diamonds bright. 

Hurls from its blade whole worlds of light 1 
Tliey fight, — they rage,— the charmed shield 
Can scarce support die doubtfiil field. 

They cling, — they fall, — ^the thunders roll, 

And demons sweep the shuddering pole; 

The fiery dragons cleave the ^ir, 

And to the trembimg Kid*repaiF. 

XXHI. 

Again they rise, again contend. 

They rtovv attack, they now defend. 
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The sacred cuirass views the dart 
And arrow from its plates depart. 

The Suham dees, jin Ben Jin totterfhg falls, 
UneaMly dread his Glenii-troop appakj^. 

Rejoicing Peifis skim the brighten’d 
And hurl destruction from their potent eyes. 

Jan Ben Jin fallen, no more his imps attend ; 

Such succour demons give to demons’ friend 1 
Whilst thunders growl, and vivid lightnings glare, 
The boist’rous storms the hostile legions bear 
To Kifs infernal mouth : huge mountains rise 
And close it, piling td the joyful skies. 

XXIV. 

Strike vour lyre.^ ye sons of air, 

Strike f the loudest notes prepare 1 
Still the earth astonish’d gapes 

And shakes before the warrior’s spear ; 
Still, the many-fonned shapes 

Ol* agonized demons fear, 
lie goes down the hill, he reaches the vale, 

Which monsters beset and villainy pale. 

0 Son of the Great, 

Thou hast conquer’d triumphant the armies of Fate 1 


XXV. 

How sweetly smiles the modest Spring 

When the rattling storm is gone ! 
Tlien the tuneful warblers bring 

All their choicest gifrs of song. 

How gently breathes the tepid gale, 

Whilst the opening blossoms peep I 
Then the bulbul sings his tale, 

Whilst the neighb’ring willows weep. 
How sweetly, after deeds of arms, 

Does the hearth of friendship smile I 
Then the nymph reveals her charms 

Which his former cares beguile. 

Then the warrior lives to love, 

Nor envies all the joys above. 

XXVI. 

Again, within th’ expanding flower. 

The lovely fairies build the bower ; 

Again thei forest rears its head ; 

Again the azure sky Is spread ; 

The placid ocean meets the gale, 

And greets the gently-swelling sail ; 

Ihe humming bee emoys repose 
WUmpi the bosom of the rose ; 

Onw more the blooming nymphs are seen 
To dance upon the fragrant green ; 

Once more the zephyrs, blythe and gay, 
Amidst the fields of ether play j 
Once nOrc the.rippHng riv’lefes glide 
In an unruffled silver tide. 
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» . XXVII. 

Amidst this of gay delight, 

Khod’her greets the hero’s sight. ^ 

Near the sacred fount he sleeps, 

. Whilst year on year successive creeps ; 

1 But waken’d from his trance, he liafls 

Tlie Moslem with a prophet’s joy, 
Guides him within those blissful pales, 

Where exiled cares no more annoy ; 
And sings in Inspiration’s strain 
To those who form his glittering train : < 

xxvin. 

Happy Moslem, hither come, 

Lo ! tliou hast the vict’ry won ! 

Starry cups, which none can count, 

Flame around the sacred fount ; 

And here the < wondrous bowl portrays 
All that the busy world displays : 

Tilting Genii couch the lance, 
Houris weave th’ eternal dance ; 
Wearied stranger, do not faint ! 
Mortal, rise from earth’s complaint I 
Soon shall streams immortal roll 
Within thine exhausted soul ; 

Soon shall bliss consign to rest 
Each emotion of thy breast I 

XXIX. 

Here PeristWs tribes repair, 

Sporting in the lightsome air ; 
liere they oft d^ight to dwell 
In the lily’s slender cell, 

Or witliin the hlushinz rose 
Quaff the joys of brief repose } 

Tuba’s gifts their wants supply, 

Israfil’s strain^ around them ny ; 

And the Hezar, full of love, 

Emulates the notes above. 

Kawthat’s nectar here they sip. 

Formed for the immortal lip j 
All that’s found in yonder sphere, 

Moslem, is combine here. 

XXX. 

Hither, Nymphs, the bumper bring. 

Bring it from the hallow'd spring ; 

Drink it, stranger, drink it dry. 

And dissolve in ecstasy. 

Peris, ye who view’d the fray, 

Tune, oh ! tune your sweetest lay. 

Whilst his spice-wrapt 8 body sleeps, 

Till diat awml moment creeps^ 


‘Th.Ui fW. 

» He who driaki of Abiendegdai will sleep nntll the lest trom|iot.--A6»«»* 

medan Trnditm, 
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When the trump the sky shall rend, * 

And the silent dead ascend. . 

4 XXXI. 

What, though sleep thy frame contrbl, ‘ • 

Joys shall rule thy waking soul, ' 

One continual heavenly dream 
Shall within thy fancy gleam. 

Upon the jasmine-scented plain. 

Ye brilliant showers of tulips rain ; 

Zephyrs, on wings of music speed, 

And mount the wild iEoUan steed ; 

Upon his body spices pour. 

And shed the lily’s modest flower. 

Whilst, glorious in its lofty flight, 

His dreaming soul from yonder height, 

Hovers o’er the sacred cell, 

Where his body 's doomM to dwell. 

XXXII. 

I.et th’ unchanging Graces spread 
Fragrant awnings o’er his head I 
Whene’er ye range up to the sky, ^ 

Drawn by the gaily-painted fly, 

From the lofty twinkling stars 
By webs of gold suspend your oars. 

And from the turrets of each sphere 
Bid angels view the warrior here. 

Valiant hero I sleep awhile ! 

The living water round thee plays, 

On thee hosts celestial smile, ^ 

, And thine are heaven’s immortajfbays. 

Gently sleep, till years and time pass W, 

And thy soul awakes to mount the sky T 

xxxni. . 

Yet, lo ! the hour is come ! no zephyr blows ; 

The spring recedes, the swelling fountain flows 
Through me creation, rising to the pole, 

And dreadfully terrific sounds 
' Mark what were once its fated bounds. 
The trumpet peals, and the last thunders roll,— 
Moslem 1 awake ! thy spell-bound sleep is o’er 1 
And thou art landed on life’s endless shore. 

Thy sleep was once where Khod’her’s ® waters rise, 
But Khod’her’s streams were streams of Paradise. 


^ Abzendcg&ni is by Khosrav and other poets, the Vater pf Khizr ; or, as 
the Arabs pronounce the name, of Khod’her. 


EXISTING STATE OF THE AGElCUI.TURAt J^J> COMMERCIAL 
RESOURCES OF EGYPT, UNDER ITS PRESENT RULER, 
MOHAMMED ALl PASHA* 

* There are few pursuits of greater interest or importance than that of 
' tracing the revolutions of commerce through successive ages^ marking 
the causes which have contributed to its rise and decline in different 
countries of the world, and delineatinff with accuracy the effects which 
have resulted from its flourishing or decaying condition in those nations 
where it has been most successfully cultivated. The materiajs for form- 
ing a complete historical view of this description, are at present scattered 
through a multitude of wo^ks in different languages, originally published 
in France, in Italy, in Holland, and in Great Britain ; but in no one of 
these separate works is to be found any series of accurate and connected 
details, combined with just and comprehensive views on the subjects of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. In England, where the prac- 
tical importance of these several branches of human industry is so great, 
the deficiency in this department of knowledge is remarkable. ‘-Ander- 
son’s History of Commerce,’* (published in 1763,) contains much curious 
and useful matter, but this is mixed with many trifling details, as well as 
tedious and inaccurate disquisitions ; and though Macpherson’s ‘ Annals 
of Commerce,' (published in 1805,) contains a collection of facts, which 
renders his book an excellent and authentic source of information ; yet 
both of these works want those sound views as to population, trade, and 
political economy, which are necessary to give interest to any history of 
commercial revolutions. Our best books of geography are extremely 
deficient in this department of knowledge ; and our most important books 
of travels have been, until very lately, surprisingly barren of information 
on the commercit^ state and capabilities of the countries they describe. 
The French writeh, although often inaccurate, affected, and visionary, 
are much more phikwophicfd and instructive in ^ branch of history 
than the writers of our own country. 

On the subject of Egypt, the French have been more especially desir- 
ous of distinguishing themselves. Their most considerahle works, indeed, 
are principally devoted to military and political details, and the descrip- 
tions of the innumerable remains of art, which have attracted oo many 
travellers into that country. But several of them contain much informa- 
tion as to the statistics of Egypt, which could only be acquired by a long 
residence, and by a close ob^rvation of the occupations and resources of 
the people. When France lost St. pomingo and her other transatlantic 
colonies, the genius of Talleyrand directed her attention to the fltrtile and 
extensive valley of the Nile; and if the vast exertions, military and 
rntra!, which Great Britain made to defeat her schemes^ bad not been 
successful, there is reason to believe that the land of Jie Ptolemies would 
have become a colony of Buonaparte, and the ffiajadoted cities of 
Memphis and Thebes have been converted into French factories. This 
granary of the ancient world might then have become a French planta- 
tion of sugar, coflfee, cotton, and other tropical products, and the power 
and influence of the French would have been consequently extended to 
other countries of the East. 
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Their visions of glory in this quarter have passed away ; but a Turkish 
Pasha, sprung from a low rank* has profited by their lessons, and seems 
likely to realise theif views, at least to a considerable extent. Mohammed 
Ali, now about years of age, was the son of a tax-collector in 

Egypt, and pursued the trade of a tqbacco merchant till the French ar- 
rived there. He was then intrusted with the command of a small force 
against them, under an officer who allowed him to follow his own military 
genius. After much intrigue and adventure, he was elevated to a post of 
rank in the army of the Governor. His courage and talents secured to 
him the favour of the soldiery ; and, when the French were finally ex- 
pelled from the country, he consolidated his power by a most consum- 
mate act of treachery. In 1811, he invited, under hospitable pretexts, 
all the Mamelukes then in Egypt to come to visit him in Cairo J and 
while partaking of his pretended hospitality, most treacherously caused 
them to be massacred ; at the same time, he ordered the leading men of 
the same class to be destroyed in the provinces. He then pursued his 
conquests into Arabia, where he subdued the Wahabees. In 1815, he re- 
turned, and made some efforts to introduce European tactics into his 
army, which caused serious revolts. He sent his son to complete his 
conquests in Arabia, whilst he himself accomplished the subjugation of 
the tribes of Upper Egypt as far as Sennaar, on the confines of Nubia, 
where he added to the force of his army by embodying about 15,000 
blacks of that country. His present army is represented as being well 
provided, disciplined, and liberally paid. It consists of nearly 40,000 
men ; and he has lately added to their comforts by providing them with 
shoes made after the European fashion, and improved their appearance 
and discipline by the assistance and advice of the French officers whom 
he consults and employs. 

The history of this extraordinary man’s career, of his intrigues, bis 
cruelties, "his industry, and his success, occupies more than one half of 
two large volumes, published by Mons. A. Meng^ in 1823, intitled 
‘ Histoire de TEgypte;’ the remainder of the work fe composed of geo- 
graphical and statistical details. The author resided nearly twenty 
years in the country, and bis descriptions and tables are considered to be 
as accurate as they are minute. Malte Brun’s account of Egypt in his 
recently published work of * General Geography,’ contains also many in- 
teresting details as to the present condition of Egypt. The descriptions 
of the state of the country by Denon, Savary, Volney, Sonnini, and the 
other French writers, are scanty and sometimes very contradictory. In 
the numerous travels of our own countrymen, which have appeared during 
the last twenty years, much is to be gleaned that throws light on the sub- 
ject of its agricultuiw, and the condition and character of the people ; 
but it is surprising how little can be learned on these points from any One 
of them, so much was their attention directed to the remnants ancient 
art and the great outlines of natural scenery. This is the more remark- 
able, as Egypt a^ears to be the connecting link between civilization and 
barbarism, and me natural channel through whibh cultivation should 
fiow into the uncultivated nations that people the interior of Africa. 
The late travelieiW into those central kingdoms give us a favourable im- 
pression of the disposition of their inhabitants, and ^eir capabilities of 
improvement ; aim if our intercourse with Egypt shall become, by the aid 
of commerce, extensive and intimate, we may hope to see the arts of 
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civilized life introduced, jiot only into Nubia, Sennaar, Abyssinia, and 
the countries immediately bordering the Nile, but spreading by degrees 
into Borhou, Nigritia, Houssa, and the other kingdoms that lie to tho 
north of the great chain of mountains generally known by the name of 
the^ Mountains of the Moon, which divide the north of Africa from the 
south. 5, 

At the present moment, Ifiecefore, whilst the enterprise of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers is laying the best foundation for the accom- 
plishment of these results, it is particularly interesting to examine what 
is the present state of Egypt as to its agricultural and commercial re'- 
sources, as well as the character of its government and people. 

Wonderful accounts have been handed down to us by ancient writers 
respecting this country, which has been represented by almost all of 
them as being, in the earliqpt ages, not only the cradle of the arts and 
sciences, and the great emporium of commerce, but as almost surpassing 
modern Europe in civilization and refinement ; later writers have, how- 
ever, shown that these accounts are, to say the least, greatly exag- 
gerated. That its population and wealth was very great no doubt can 
be entertained;^ but though an extensive commerce was once car- 


* The population of Egypt is stated by Diodorus Siculus at only three millions 
when he wrote, though he says they Atfd been seven millions. Josc])hus says they 
were nearly eight millions in the reign of Nero, (includingthe city of Alexandria,) 
and this number may easily have existed if we judge from the nuniber, extent, 
and reported population of the cities now entirely reduced to a mass of ruins. 
Huet, in bis book on the ‘ Commerce and Navigation ot tlic Ancients,’ speaks of 
the Egyptians as the masters of the Greeks in naNal science; of their having in 
tlie Red Sea 400 ships of large si/.e ; and he relates, as a fact recorded by Appian, 
that, in the reign of Pt6lemy, they had an army of 200,000 foot, 40,000 horse, 300 
elephants, and 2000 armed chariots, with a fleet of 1500 galleys, 2000 light ves- 
sels, aud 800 large pleasure ships. Strabo, Herodotus, Tacitus, and other his- 
torians, may be (luoted to prove the extensive commerce of E^|)t, its wise aud 
reasonable laws, its unbounded fertility, and the industry by which these advan- 
tages were preserved and improved. The canals and dykes which they formed 
for extending and conveying the fructifying waters of the Nile over their land, are 
particularly described by ancient as well as later writers j and the remains of 
these, as well as of the magnificent temples, innumerable grottoes and subter- 
ranean mummy-pits, obelisks, sphinxes, and pyramids, all show that this country 
was once rich, populous, aud civilized to a great extent.^ Major Rennel is of 
opinion, “ that the ancient Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme 
point of the Indian continent, and even sailed up the Ganges as far as Patna;*', 
and Robertson, in his ‘ Disquisition concerning India,’ informs us, on the au- 
thority of Strabo and others, that the kin^s of Egypt, by their attention to mari- 
time affairs and great commercial enterprise, had formed a powerful fleet, which 
gave them the command of the sea and all the valuable trade to India for 250 
years, until it was reduced to a Roman province. The Romans continued this 
commerce with increased ardour. Pliny describes the length of the journey and 
voya<»“e from Alexandria to India; 12 days to Coptos, about 300 miles up the Nile, 
opposite to Berenice, on the Red Sea ; 12 days across the country to that p^t ; 30 
days from Berenice to the mouth of the Persian Gulf; and 40 days to Mdnns, the 
first emporium in India, (a port on the coastof Malabar). The voyage out and home 
was coiiTpleted in about a year. The commodities w hich Were brought friim India 
were principally— 1st. SjHccs and JromatkSf of which the piety, but still more 
the vanity, of the Romans, Egyptians, and other nations, caused an almost incre- 
dible consu.iiptit)n. Nero burned a greater quantity of cinnamon and cassia at 
the funeral of Pappea than India supplied in one year.— 2d. Precious Stonety and 
especially peat Is, which were so esteemed by the Romans, that th^ dresses ^ all 
persons of rank were coveml with them. Pliny informs ui the ear-rings’ of Cieo- 
paira were of the value of 16l,4.)8/. ; and Julius Csesar presented ServlHa with 
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ried on at Alexandria, (the population of which was stated by Pliny to 
be 300,000 in his time,) and in other parts in Egypt — though this nation 
had some good laws and institutions, and had made some progress in the 
sciences and fine arts,— it must be admitted that their character has been 
estimated too highly. There is no good evidence that they ever attained 
a very high degree of learning, refinement, or perfection in eithei**; 
their morality appears to have been,p/,,a wy low order; their religion 
was a compound of superstition and idolatry; their government was 
always despotic ; and the human mind never appears to have made much 
more progress with them than it has done with the Chinese or the 
Hindoos.® 

The actual extent of Egypt cannot easily be defined. Some writers 
state it at 14,000, others at 20,000 square miles ; and the portion of the 
surface which is easily susceptible of cultivation, is still more difficult to 
ascertain, owing to the moveable seas of sand which embrace it on both 
sides, particularly to the west. These are continually making encroach- 
ments on the fertile lands, if not prevented by the industrious exertions 
of the inhabitants, who may, by availing themselves of the annual inun- 
dations of the Nile, and by clearing out the ancient canals, or opening 
new cuts, not only preserve the land which is now cultivated, but, no 
doubt, bring extensive portions into tillage which had been covered by 
sand in the lapse of ages. In reading the accounts of Belzoni, Norden, 
Salt, and other travellers hi Egypt, we frequently find them pointing out 
plains and elevations covered with light sand, where good soil w’as found 
underneath, which parts have the appearance of having been formerly 
cultivated, and probably might be reclaimed by an industrious people. 

Mons. Mengin estimates the length of Upper and Lower Egypt at 
about 600 English miles, of which nearly 500 are in Upper Egypt. The 
breadth of this narrow valley it is impossible to state with accuracy ; in 
many parts it is so narrow, owing to precipitous hills and rocks ■which 
come close to the river on both sides, that scarcely fifty yards could be 
cultivated on each bank ; whilst in other parts the lands extend to twenty 
miles or more on each side, (of which, however, a large part do not 
appear to be cultivated ;) and there are many defiles between the hills 
on each side of the river which may be cultivated, and actually maintain 
a feeble vegetation from the influence of the winter rains. The banks of 
the river are also represented as declining on each side from the level of 
the stream towards the mountains, (which is observed frequently to be 
the case with other large rivers flowing through alluvial beds,) whereby 
the facility of irrigation and cultivation is much increased ; ^ extensive 
stripes of.this land, that are now desert, contain indications of having 


one pearl for which he paid 48,457/.T-3d. Sith and Silk Stuff's, which were as 
much esteemed by the Roman ladies of those limes as by the Trench and English 
of our own day. To,purchase these valuable commodities, the outward cargoes 
consisted of wodlljpu and linen cloths, glass, wine, money, brass, tin, lead, &c.&c. 
In later ages, the Genoese and the Venetians revived this traffic through Egypt 
with India, which continued until the Portuguese got possession of it in conse* 
quence of the .discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope. See Dr. Vin- 
cent’s work on the ^ Navigation of the Ancients. 

^ See on 4 ;hi 5 subject Adam Smith’s ‘ Essay on Astronoipy ’ » Goguet’s * Sur 
TOrigine de Loix’ ; and Mill in his * History of India.’ 

* The villages, even in Upper Egypt, are not raised aliove the level of ordinary 
inundations, and depend for their protection on artificial fences. 
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formerly been cultivated. The plains of the Delta, extending from Cairo 
to the sea, abbut 100 miles in length, and as many miles along the coAst, 
appear to be a great Sed of sand coverall with the rich mud of the Nile, 
and are particularly adapted to the cultivation of all kinds of pulse, 
fax-seed, tobacco, rice, and sugar,; If we reckon the whole of Egypt 
at 15,000 square miles, and thg half of this is capable of easy cultiva- 
tion, (which computation is bepfw riiat of Mengin, Savary, Make Brun, 
and others of the French writer^,) it would give a total of about five mil- 
lion acres of arable land, a quantity amply sufficient to Support twice the 
number of the present population, and produce a vastly greater amount 
of exportable commodities than the douutry now grows. The quantity of 
land at present under cultivation appears to be only about two millions of 
acres. 

The soil of Upper Egypt is generally a light argillaceous earth, and easy 
to cultivate ; the mud of the river is considered a sufficient manure. In 
the * Memoire sur TEgypte,^ we are informed, that this mud consists 
generally of about one-half argillaceous earth, one-fourth carbonate of 
lime, and the remainder of water, oxide of iron, and carbonate of mag- 
nesia."* Though Upper Eg}’pt contains a larger superfices of land than 
Lower Egypt, (the French waiters generally reckon the former at 1 1,000, 
and tlie latter at 8,000 square miles,) it is probabld the cultivated land 
and the population of Lower exceeds that of Upper Egypt, By Mengin’s 
History of the provinces, and the population of each, (Vol. IL p, 316,) 
it appears that there are above a million of inhabitants in the Delta. 

The reports of travellers differ very much as to the climate of Egypt. 
Dr. Clarke, Volney, and others, represent the climate, country, and in- 
habitants, as detestable ; whilst Savary, and other lively writers, describe 
the climate as very fine, and the valley of the Nile as a paradise.' The 
truth appears to be, that, in our winter months, the whole of this country is 
a rich garden, the thermometer ranging, in general, from fifty-five to sixty 
degrees ; the nights are then cool, while heavy dews refresh the ground 
and the springing vegetation. From April to October or November, the 
weather is hot, and the ground parched, the thermometer ranging from 
eighty-four to ninety-three degrees. There is but little rain during the 
whole year, especially in the parts most remote from the sea, In June, 
the winds begin to blow regularly from the north and north-east, and con* 
tinue for about three months, carrying with them the vapours raised from 
the Mediterranean, but without forming regular clouds, over the valley 
and low ranges of the Egyptian hills, to the lofty and extensive ranges of 
mountains in Abyssinia and Darfour, where, becoming refrigerated and 
condensed, they are deposited in rains, and flow back to the Mediterranean 
in the periodical inundations of the Nile. The overflowing begins j^ne- 
rally at the end of June, sometimes not till the end of July, and continues 
for above two months. * 


< Brown, in his ‘ Travels in Africa,^ 4to. page 546, gives following as the 
component parts of the mud of the Nile, according to the analysis of Regnault : 
In 100 parts .there are 11 water, 9 carbooe, 6 oxide of iron^ ♦ silex, 18 carbonate 
of lime, and 48 alumine. ' 

‘The Nile rises from fifteen to twenty-three feet, and the voluroe^jf water 
which it carHes to the sea is computed, by some writers, to be . twenty tim«8 
greater in the height of the inundation than when it is in its ordiuary state. A 
French mathematician has computed, that 14,000 French foetres are discharged 
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A« tbe fertility of Egypt depends so much upon the overflowing of the 
and the i^ificial conveyance of its waters by canals^ we may here 
remark, that the extent of these if^very great even itbw, though some of 
the largest have been suffered to go to decay, or^fall into disuse. The. 
large ones, of which there are probably ninety or a hundred, (and of which -' 
above one-half are in the Delta,) are uhd|r < the^, care of government, and ’ 
the small ones, which are very numerous,; fthey, have been rated by some 
at 6000,) are cut and kept up by the peasants themselves. In the lands 
that lie above the bed of the river, they raise the water by buckets and 
wheels, (turned by cattle and men,) with very great labour, surrounding 
the fields with small dykes to confine the channels of the water, and thus 
carry it over extensive portions of the land. The Pasha has cleared and 
extended some of the larger canals, to the great benefit of the country, 
and with a degree of expedition which is almost incredible. Mengin 
states, that the canal of Mahmoudiah, running from Alexandria to one^ 
of the branches of the Nile, about fifty miles in length and nine feet wide, 
was finished in six weeks : the number of men employed on this work is 
stated to have been 250,000, during a part of this period of time, and 
many of them perished from fatigue. This work was completed in order 
to save the expense and risk of communication by a coasting voyage 
from Alexandria to the mouth of the Nile, which falls into the sea at 
Rosetta.® 


in every second of time (equal to 490,000 cubic feet English). This immense 
discharge is carried off by only two mouths, though there Jivere formerly seven, so 
much has the Delta been changed in the progress of time. The ordinary dis- 
charge of the Ganges is about 80,000, and, when swollen, 400,000 cubic feet each 
second. As soon as the overflowing of the Nile subsides, the sowing of the fields 
commences ; and if the overflow has been abundant, the harvest is considered as 
secure. Sometimes it is deficient, and then the greatest apprehensions of scarcity 
are entertained. 

• The Pasha is said to contemplate cutting or re-opening an ancient canal, to 
facilitate the communication between the Arsinoe and the province of Faiouui 
and Cairo. This district, in which the lake Moeris is situated, is represented by 
the ancients as surpassing the rest of Egypt in beauty aud fertility, though, by the 
neglect of the canals, and the gradual encroachment of the sands of the desert, 
the arable land is reduced to about one-third of its ancient extent. The soil, 
however, Is still fertile. Groves of fruit-trees and rose-bushes line the banks of 
the river; and it is from this province that the immense consumption of rose- 
water by tbe Egyptians is supplied. Vide Leyden’s Description. 

Norden, who travelled into Egypt t^nd Nubia about eighty years since, informs 
us, that although in the Delta the contrivance for raising and distributing the 
water to the difrerent canals, are only a number of simple wheels, they have many 
sorts of hydraitlie machines in Upper Egypt when the operation is more difficult. 
He particularly mentions the chaplet wheels, with a chain of pitchers worked by 
oxen, and that leathern vessels are frequently used to raise the water. These 
latter are referred to by Belzoni and other travellers, and must be very laborious 
in their a|^lication. Sometimes they appear to be raised and emptied into the 
channels in the grounds to be watered, by means of a perpendicular wheel turned 
by an ox or ass, and frequently by two men, who, by means of two ropes (made 
from the bark of the date or palm-trees) fixed on each side of the bucket, and 
running ei^ht to tetr feet in length on each side, lift the water out of the river, 
and throw It over the bank Into the canals in the upper land with considerable 
dexterity. Norden siieaks, as other later triveliers do, of the great neglect and 
decay of the dykes and canals. But though the modern inhabitant^ do not keep 
the industrious cbntrivancei of their ancestors for distributing the waters, 
they celebrate the annual jubilee of the overflow by every kind of excess in their 
rejoicing. They watch the rising of the water with the greatest anxiety, and 
Rom its height form their judgment of the fruitfulness of the succeeding season, 
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The population of Egypt is stated by Mebgin at 2,514,400, which he 
ascertained from the returns made under the house-tax., j^^Of this popula- 
'.Uon, from 170,000 to 200,000 are Ci|ts, the descendants of the ancient 
.^Pgyptians and Greeks ; the rest are chiefly Fellahs, a mixture of Arabs, 
Persians, Syrians, and Egyptians. They cultivate th# fields, but live 
mostly in villages, where theypkbep bazaars, and pursue various handi- 
craft trades. The number orfflages is 3475 j of these, nearly one-half 
are in Lower Egypt, where the population is very dense, Cairo he esti- 
• mates as' containing 200,000 inhabitants; Alexandria; from 12,000 to 
13,000, though it once was rated at 300,000. He reckons four inhabi- 
tants to pach house in the provinces, and eight in Cairo and other towns. 
Langles states the population of this city to have been, in 1810 — 263,700. 

In a country so finely situated for agriculture and commerce, the popu- 
lation ought to be comfortable and happy, .and would increase con- 
siderably if well governed, encouraged in their industry, and instructed 
in the arts of social life. But we are informed by Mengin, Sonnini, and 
many other writers, that, although the Fellahs (who compose the 
bulk of the population) are sober, quiet, and decent in their manners, they 
have a wretched appearance;’ and though they live mostly in villages, 
have little industry, and few of the comforts of more civilized society. 
Their clothing is scanty ; their houses are damp, ill constructed, and so 
dirty, that they are often afilicted with the plague and other diseases, 
brought on by the stagnant waters and vapours of the flat lands, as well 
as by the malignant influence of periodical winds from the south, called 
khamsyn.^ Mengin considers* the Copts, and other labouring classes of 
Eg)'pt, as so feeble and ineflScient, that he recommends the importation 
of a supply of persons from Nubia and Syria ; by which, he says, the 
cultivation of the soil would be raised from its present languish! nj?8tate. 
He advises also the importation of negroes from the countries of Sennaar, 
Darfour, &c., to recruit and improve the population of Egypt, in which, 
he says, the females greatly preponderate. 

Belzoni, who employed considerable numbers of the peasants in re- 
moving masses of sand, and raising heavy blocks of stone and massy 
fragments in different parts of Egypt, gives us a discouraging account, on 
the whole, of their character ; yet he found them soon willing to work 
when they understood the value of money, and were assured of being 
rewarded. He paid them twopence, threepence, or fourpence per day in 
general; and therp is, indeed, great reason to think they are a people 
very capable of improvement, if well governed and better instructed. 
They are obliged to labour regularly in order to raise* the dates, maize> 


’ The follo^ving is Sonnini’s description of the Copt, or native of Egwt ; His 
person is short and heavy ; his head is big, but empty ; his face is nroad and 
fiat ; his complexion sallow and dark ; and his countenance is mean. His dis- 
position is gloomy and melancholy ; sedentary, and without vivacity, he has 
neither curiosity nor desire for knowledge ; lazy and slovenly, ignorant, unfeeliogi 
and superstitious he no longer retains either any remembrance or any trace of 
the greatness of his ancestors.” — Th'avels in Greece^ &c, 

® The Egyi)tlans in the country ar# generally dothed with' a cotton shirt, and 
a loose kind of robe that hangs from the shoulders, made of coarse woollen. Their 
houses are built of unburnt bricks hardened in the sun, and are dain^ in the 
rainy seastfh and after the period of the inundation, at which time the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to fence them round with dykes and reeds, to keep out the water 
as well as they can. 
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throne, among them, as in the feudal kingdoms’^of Europe, was heredi- 
tary ; but woe to the prince who could show no better^title than that of 
birth, for the $word was the soleifrbiter of legitimacy : not only was the 
feudal system in force throughout the Parthian empire, but the yery same 
titles and digulili^es existed there which afterwards flourished in Europe, 
The armies of the Arsacidan Princess s^e commanded by a Constable, 
and their frontiers defended by Marquis|||; >Baroiw, Knights, and men- 
at-arms, held the territory in fee, and, md im’^^ complete steel,” formed 
the strength of the monarchy, while the “ rascal rout,” attached to the 
soil, serfs in the full extent of the term, wore regarded as inferior beings, 
of little importance to the success of any martial enterprise. Thus, we 
are told, that when Mark Antony marched eastwards to avenge the defeat 
of Grains, eight hundred and fifty Parthian knights, or men-at-arms, 
were found sufficient to arrest his progress ; and that a short time before 
only twenty-five Parthian'cavaliers made the conquest of Judea and took 
Jerusalem. 

After a slight glance at the Caianian dynasty of Persian Princes, who 
had subjugated nearly the whole of Asia, and wellnigh made Greece 
herself tributary to their rule, M. St. Martin stops to pay a passing tri- 
bute, which we think justly due, to the character of Alexander the Great, 
who alone was capable of putting a stop to the conquests of the Persians, 
and whose ambition, destructive as it was, was amply compensated by the 
lasting services which he rendered to mankind. Secure in the possession 
of an empire, more vast than had ever previously existed, which he 
controlled as much by the force of his genius as by that of his sword, he 
adopted the manners of the countries over which he had extended his 
sway ; while his successors, brave soldiers and skilful generals, but no- 
thing more, disdaining to conform themselves to the habits of their sub- 
jects, remained Greeks in the heart of Asia, possessing only a precarious 
tenure, supported by foreign mercenaries, and detested by the natives, of 
which it required no very great exertions, on the part of the Arsacidan 
Princes, to dispossess them. 

The powerful and wide-extended empire of this new race of monarchs, 
which forihcd the bulwark of Asia against the giant force of Rome in the 
zenith of her power, on the one hand, and bordered on the territories of 
China on the other, consisted of four principal kingdoms, all possessed by 
princes of the same family ; the younger branches of which ruled over 
Armenia, Bactria, and the countries occupied by the Massageta, and paid 
homage to the elder, which swayed the supreme sceptre of Persia, under 
the imposing title of King of Kings. The first origin of this warlike race 
must undouWdly be sought in Asia ; but at the period when, overthrow- 
ing the newly-established dominion of the Seleucidse, they made them- 
selves masters of Persia, they formed part of a formidable nation, dis- 
persed from the banks of the Danube to the most distant regions of Upper 
Asia, under.th© name of Dacians, which appellation they likewise im- 
posed on the nations whom they subjugated. “ Three centuries before 
the commencement of our era,” says M. St. Martin, “ Hungary and 
Bactria were equally known by the name of Dacia, ahd this denomina- 
tion, under various modifications, serves at the present day to designate 
the Germans as well as the descendants of the ancient Persians.” The 
origin of the .Arsacidre is thus obviously connected with a question of the 
highest interest, which, although repeatedly dikussed, is still far from 

On^nUd llendd , Vol. 7, X 
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being determined, and the solution of which involves the explanation of 
the intimate relationship existing between the manners, institutions, lan- 
guages, religion, of ancient and modern Europe and of the extreme 
East. The Barbarians, who overran the Roman empire, poured down, 
it is known, from the borders of Asia; but can it be supposed that this 
was the first irruption of the kind ? Or rather, can it be doubted that 
such revolutions had been fi%(|®^>^t in times of higher antiquity, when 
there existed no powerful empire to withstand their progrji ? The classic 
‘ land of Greece is still (would that we could speak of th» abomination to 
Christian Europe in the past tense !) subject to the Turks, who were 
formerly the neighbours of the Chinese, and who now rule in Asia Minor 
and in Egypt. Other instances might be adduced of incursions as sin- 
gular and as successful. Where, then, is the difficulty in the supposition 
that, at a period long antecedent to the commencement of ordinary his- 
tory, a nation, not certainly of the same race with the Turks, but in- 
habiting a neighbouring country, overran Asia and subjugated the Nile; 
spread through the present empire of Russia, over Greece and Germany, 
and, like the Vandals of later days, crossed into Africa, extending them- 
selves as far as the distant shores of Senegal ? 

Of these ancient colonies, that over which the Arsacidan Princes ruled, 
is the first of which we have any certain notice ; materials for the compi- 
lation of its history are not wanting ; but, as there exist no regular annals, 
it can only be deduced from a union of the scattered passages which 
occur in the wTitings of authors of antiquity in the Greek, Latin, Ar- 
menian, Syrian, Arabic, and Persian languages, and from the medals 
and inscriptions of the times. In was in the year 250 before Christ, that 
the Parthians made their first great attempt to wrest the sceptre ot Asia 
from the hands of the successors of Alexander. In less than a century 
afterw’ards, Mithridates (not the formidable enemy of the Romans, who 
was but a vassal of the Arsacidan throne, but the sixth Parthian monarch 
of the nanie,) put an end to the dominion of the Greeks, and extended 
his sway from the Euphrates to the Indus ; while princes of his family, 
who ryled in India, Scythia, and Armenia, did homage to his crown. 
From this period, the Partliian empire remained unshaken by external 
enemies, and presented a formidable front to the grasping ambition of 
Rome ; the victories of Corbulo and of Trajan hardly counterbalancing 
the defeats of Crassus and of Antony. The ruin of the Arsacidan race 
was at last effected by one of the feeblest of their vassals, named Arde- 
shir ; who, profiting by the religious enthusiasm of the people, and their 
inextinguishable hatred of the Parthian name, succeeded in putting an 
end to a dynasty which had sw'ayed the sceptre of Persia during a period 
of four hundred and sixty-six years, and in establishing himself as the 
first of the Sassanidan race. It was only in Persia, however, that the 
dominion of the Arsacidae was immediately overthrown. They retained 
possession of Bactria and the north until the commencement of the fifth 
century. I'he Arsacidan Princes of Armenia embraced Christianity 
thirty years before it mounted the imperial throne in the person of Con- 
stantine, so that Armenia was the first Christian kingdom. Its dynasty 
terminated in the year 428. Some of the family, even alter its degrada- 
tion, remained in Persia, where they again attained the regal dignity in 
the tenth century, under the name of Samanidae ; others, passing west- 
ward; made themselves famous in Africa and Italy under Belisarius, and 
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at length mounted the throne of Constantinople ; and, finallv, some of 
them are enrolled among the names of the brave defenders of the Chris-^ 
tian faith in Armenia, who made common caus^ with our crusaders. 

M, de Sacy's ‘ Note on the History of Shah Abbas,' written in Persian, 
and entitled ^ Tarikh-&lem-araiV consists merely of a comparative state - 
ment of the contents of the different ^SS. of that work, extant in vari- 
ous libraries. 

Arabia and'^Ae Arabs form a more fruitful theme, and furnish ma- 
terials for a greater number of articles than any other people, with the 
exception of the Chinese. This circumstance is readily accounted for by 
the extent to which an acquaintance with the Arabic language and 
literature is cultiv'ated in Europe, and by the peculiar attractions with 
which its poetry, its tales, the singular fate and wide dispersion, and the 
primitive and patriarchal manners of its wandering tribes, have invested 
it. The papers which arrange themselves under this head amount to 
twenty-seven. Of these, three are devoted to philology, six to history, 
six to numismatics, and two to theology ; two relate principally to 
manners and customs, one to the music of the East, and the remaining 
seven consist of translations from the Arab Poets. 

The single philological topic, discussed in three different Num- 
bers of the Journal, constitutes a question of considerable interest, as 
well in a commercial as in a scientilic point of view : whether the Arabic 
of Barbary ought to be considered as identical with, analogous to, or 
totally distinct from, the classical dialect of Syria and Egypt? This 
question is opened by Mr. James Grey Jackson, whose valuable ‘ Ac- 
count of Morocco ' has been long before the public, and whose protracted 
residence at Agadir, or Santa Cruz, in the capacity of British Consul, 
afforded him peculiar opportunities of ascertaining the fact. He main- 
tains that the two dialects are perfectly similar ; and exhibits, in proof 
of this assertion, a lithographic fac-simile of two letters, the one from 
Muley-el-Hescham, King of Morocco, to the merchants of Agadir, and 
the other from his brother, Muley-abd-Salam, to the Jew, Isaac-ben- 
Jischa, his agent at Morocco. Of these letters he gives a transcript in 
Arabic characters, and a French translation, omitting only a few words, 
which he has been unable to make out in consequence of the badness of 
the writing, which, it must he confessed, looks as little like the finished 
specimens of Arabic calligraphy, which we have been in the habit of see- 
ing, as can well be imagined. This difference in the formation of the 
characters, Mr. Jackson considers as the only distinction, excepting that 
some expressions are exceedingly common in the West which are seldom 
used in the East, and vice versd ; and that the Moroccan Arabs have 
borrowed from their Spanish neighbours a few words, such as comercio 
and segureza, which are probably unknown to their Syrian brethren. 
The letters were shown in 1819 to Gregory Peter Gerone, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who was then in London, and who assured Mr. Jackson 
that he perfectly understood them, for that they were in his own language. 
In addition to this, Mr. Jackson states that, during his residence in Africa, 
he had frequent occasion to observe Syrian and Moroccan merchants 
conversing together with the greatest facility ; and that Jews of Jerusa- 
lem, who were traversing Barbary to collect money to meet the expenses 
of their synagogue, spoke absolutely the same language with the natives 
of Morocco. 

X 2 
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In a note, inserted in the ijucceeding Number, M. jde Sacy supplies 
three of tiie words omitted im Mr. Jackson’s transcript of the letters, 
leaving only one unexplain^. lie is, however, of opinion, that the let- 
ters do not incontestably prove the'full extent of that gentleman’s assump- 
tion. He admits Ifeit the Arabic of both countries is the same in books, 
but he denies that this is altog^thejr the case in epistolary correspondence, 
in which, he asserts, that the gr^nmatical forms are sligl^ varied in the 
Moroccan dialect ; and that words are employed in an||peptation alto- 
gether unknown in the East. In the spoken language, fne difference, he 
says, is still greater, as any body may easily convince himself by merely 
casting his eyes over Bombay’s ‘ Grammatica Lingum Mauro-Arabicse, 
Viennae, 1800.’ From the latter part of this decision, as far as regards 
the oral language, Mr. Jackson expresses his dissent ; and quotes, in sup- 
port of his proposition, a letter from M. Labarraque, a French merchant, 
who resided for several years at Mogador, and who is now established at 
Havre. M. Labarraque expresses his surprise that any doubt could have 
arisen of the identity of the language, the only difference consisting in 
the pronunciation, and even that being very trifling. He goes on to state 
that a vessel, named the Chandernagoref having arrived at Havre from 
Calcutta, with a crew composed of Bengali and Syrian Musulmans, and 
other Asiatics, he went on board, and, being ])articularly desirous of once 
more conversing in Arabic, he addressed himself in the language of Bar- 
bary to the Musulman sailors without distinction. He asserts that he 
had no difficulty in making himself undenstood, or in comprehending what 
they said to him in return, insomuch that it was not found necessary to 
repeat a single word of the conversation, orof many olheis which he had 
with them during their stay. This testimony appears decisive of the 
question. 

T 9 the department of Arabic history, the contributors are M. Von 
Hanjmer, the learned Editor of the * Mines de I’Orient ;’ M. Garcin de 
Tassy, Secretary of the Society; M. M. Coquebert de Montbret, jun. ; 
Grangeret de la Grange, and Reinaiid. To the first of these gentlemen 
we are indebted for an analysis of the celebrated historical work of Ibn- 
Khaldun, which he considers as better deserving of translation than most 
of the productions of the East. The entire work is divided into three 
parts, but the first alone, containing the Prolegomena, or introductory 
dissertations, appears to be accessible; and nearly all the MSS. of it are 
found to be deficient in the sixth (the last) chapter. The second part 
contains, according to the statement of the preface, the history of the 
Arabs, from the commencement of the caliphate to the time of the author, 
(A. H. 800) ;■ and the third, that of the Berbers, from whom he was de- 
scended. These two parts, M. Von Hammer states, that he has been 
unable to discover either in the markets or the libraries of Constantinople, 
although the first part forms, throughout the Ottoman empire, the study 
of all who are employed in state affairs. Of this there is a T^urkish 
translation, executed by the famous Perizade Mohammed, who has re- 
medied the concise and often obscure style of his original, by the de- 
velopment of its ideas, and by the addition of a comment, which in- 
creases its bulk by more than a third. In his analysis of this extraordi- 
nary production, M. Von Hammer takes a brief review of the leading 
topics treated of in the preface, and then gives the heads of all the chap- 
ters of each of the first five books, which treat successively of civiliza- 
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tion in generab of a atate of nature, and oftlie Nomad tribes ; of the 
empire, of the^'caliphate, of ranks ai^ dignities ; of towns and other 
consequences of civilization ; and lastl]^ o|^ tllfe art|, and of other means 
of gaining a subsistence. The mere^^titles of the numerous chapters are 
alone suSicient to prove the very interesting nat^e of their contents. 
<* TJie justice of the reasoning, and tlie soundness df the criticism," ob- 
serves M. V(m Hammer, “ which p^|^T throughout these Prolegomena 
cannot fail ro^trike every reader and this observation is fully con- 
firmed by thwanslation which M. de Montbret, jun., has given in a 
subsequent Number of two chapters, which form the seventh and eighth 
of the fourth book. In order to complete the analysis, M. Garcin do 
Tassy has added, from a MS. in the Royal Library, the heads of the 
chapters of the sixth book, which was wanting in the copy consulted by 
M, Von Hammer, and which treats of the different sciences, of the man- 
ner of learning them, and of the obstacles to their cultivation. 

, With respect to the ‘ Essay on the Commerce and Relations of the 
Arabs and Persians with Russia and Scandinavia, during the Middle 
Ages,’ by M. Rasmussen, we feel reluctant to pass over in silence so 
interesting and so well-executed a dissertation. .But we are precluded 
from giving any notice of its contents, by the circumstance that it is not 
original in its present situation, having been first published by its author 
in Danish, at Copenhagen, in 1814; then translated into Swedish, and 
republished at Stockholm in 1817 ; afterwards turned from Swedish into 
English, and inserted in several Numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine for 
1818 and 1819; and, lastly, transmitted into French, and transferred to 
the pages of the Journal Asiatique. It is obvious that it would be im- 
possible to compress, within the space which we can fairly assign to 
these articles, more than the leading features of so extensive an inquiry ; 
but w'c should certainly, on the present occasion, have run the risk of 
encroaching a little on other matters, had not its publication in a contem- 
porary Journal in this country rendered it unnecessary for us to do more 
than refer the reader to that work, w^here he may pursue, in all its details, 
a most interesting investigation of a very intricate subject. 

‘ The Arabs in Spain, extracted from the Oriental ‘Historians,’ by M. 
Grangeret de la Grange, affords a curious specimen of the peculiar style 
and manner with which a dry point of history is occasionally treated by 
our lively neighbours, who, fearful of wearying their readers by a tedious 
journey on the rough high-road of matter-of-fact, ever and anon turn 
aside into the pleasant fields of imagination, where they not unfrequently 
bewilder those who are simple enough to follow in their track. The nar- 
rative profe,sscs to be derived from Ibn-Alkanthyr, who wrote an account 
of the conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and from Almokry, whose work, 
whiclris for the most part a mere compilation, embraces the whole period 
of their dominion in that country. M. de la Grange commences with the 
well-known story of the Vision of Don Roderick ; briefly relates the man- 
ner** in which the Moors were first introduced into Andalusia, by the 
treachery of the Spanish Governor of Ceuta, in revenge for the outrage 
offered to his daughter by the Gothic King ; translates from the Arab 
historian the supposed speech of the Saracen leader to his followers, pre- 
vious to the great battle on the plain of Xeres, which, in the year of the 
Hejira 92, put them in undisputed possession of nearly the whole Penin- 
sula; and notices the arrival, in the year 138, of Abd-er-Rahman, the 
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only surviving branch of tK^nfortunate housd of who, flying 

from the vengeance of the Abba^des, found an asylum ifl Spain, which 
from that moment threw o£ the yoke of the East, and recognised no 
other caliph but that prince ancjr, his successors. He then suddenly . 
breaks out in a raj^pus burst of admiration of the golden age of Arab 
domination which Swbwed, of ijduch he draws a most brilliant and se- 
ductive picture. It was then thitcaliphs ruled who had no other views 
than the protection of science and of letters, and the proamon of useful 
institutions; while all their subjects, from the highest to ni/lowest, from 
the philosopher to the farrier," (for “ the veterinary art was held in 
honour,”) thought only of the improvement of their several arts and 
sciences, for the good of mankind and the glory of the Prophet. Music 
and dancing, architecture and gardening, were especially cultivated 
and added to the attractions of a life spent in listening to the verses of 
the most delicious poets, (from whose enthusiasm our “ historian” has , 
evidently caught the transports which.animate him,) and in gazing on the * 
charms of the most brilliant galaxy of beauty, talent, and virtue, that 
ever did honour to the lovely sex. But, alas ! these halcyon days of love 
and glory were destined to fade away. Amid all these delights, the 
Arabs were still discontented ; their jealousies and dissensions emboldened 
the old Spaniards to make a strenuous effort for the recovery of the land 
of their forefathers ; and Toledo once more opened its gates to its ancient 
masters. In the year of the Hejira 566, the Sultan Yousouf passed over 
from Morocco with a large army, determined to chastise the Christians, 
and to restrain them within their former limits , but he was speedily com- 
pelled to fly before the enemy whom he had despised. From this period, 
the decline of the Saracen empire in Spain may be dated, The Arab 
poets in vain endeavoured to rouse the princes and people of their race, by 
the remembrance of their former valour, and of the blissful seats which, 
one by one, were wrested from them, until they retained no inheritance 
in the land. Among those who depicted in the most moving, and, at the 
same time, in the most noble strains, the woes and deprivations of their 
countrymen, Abulbeka, the son of Saleh, a native of Ronda, holds, in 
the opinion of our author, the foremost rank ; and with one of his poems, 
which certainly contains many beautiful ideas and much real feeling, he 
closes his narrative. 

M. Reinaud’s * Notice on the Life of Saladin,’ forms an interesting 
addition to the History of the Crusades, and throws considerable light on 
the personal character of that great champion of Islamism, as well as on 
the events in which he was engaged. The sketch was drawn up for the 
Biographie Universelle^ a most extensive and valuable compilation, 
which has already reached forty octavo volumes, terminating with the 
letters SAX, and which is peculiarly remarkable for the number of 
Oriental lives which it contains, communicated by M. do Sacy, M. 
Reinaud, and others, and constituting a novel feature in the arrange- 
ment of a work of general biography. Ayoub, the father of Salad in ?wa8 
a soldier of fortune, who, in the service of one of the petty princes of 
Mesopotamia, had obtained the office of Governor of Tekrit, a place of 
little consequence, on the banks of the Tigris ; from which, however, he 
was compelled to fly, in consequence of a murder committed by his bro- 
ther Schircouh, on the very day of Saladin’s birth. He then entered 
into the servied of Zengui, Prince of Mousul, and, after his death, into 
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that of the Prji^e of Damascus, who,-'.blTs^|lireatened by Noureddin, 
the son of Zen^i, was weak enough to throw himself into the arms of 
the Franks. In consequence of this ini^udept atep, he was deserted by 
his Emirs, and, among the rest, by A^oub,^who, in recompense for his 
services in delivering up Damascus to Noureddin,^p|S invested by that 
prince with its government. Soon aftq^his, his bfS&ier Schircouh was 
made choice ^by Noureddin to comij2>d an army destined for the in- 
vasion of Egw% which was then involved in anarchy by the continual 
disputes betwWw the Fatimite Caliphs, its nominal rulers, and the Emirs, 
who endeavoured to arrogate all power to themselves. Under the pre- 
text of replacing a Vizier who had been degraded by the factious Emirs, 
Schircouh entered Egypt in the year of the Hejira 659 ; and this inva- 
sion was followed, three years afterwards, by a second, in which Saladin, 
who had previously yielded himself up to the most licentious course of 
life, and seemed to have no taste but for the pleasures of the senses, first 
gave proofs of that courage and conduct for which he afterwards became 
so renowned. In the year 564, Schircouh entered Egypt for the third 
time ; but he did not now, as before, content himself with assisting the 
unfortunate Vizier against his enemies; on the contrary, having made 
himself master of Cairo, he ordered the Vizier’s head to be struck off, and 
compelled the Caliph to install him in the vacant seat. A few months 
after this, Schircouh died ; and Saladia succeeded bis uncle, without op- 
position from tlie Caliph, who anticipated, from his youth and character, 
that he should be able to recover from him some portion of that power 
which former Viziers had w’rested from his predecessors. But in this he 
soon found himself completely mistaken ; Saladin well knew the difficult 
and delicate situation in which he w'as placed, having to guard, on the 
one hand, against the machinations of the disappointed Caliph, backed by 
the religious prejudices of the people, who looked upon him as a heretic 
for paying his homage to the rival Caliph of Bagdad, — and on the other, 
against the jealousy of Noureddin, on whom he w'a.s entirely dependent. 
From this moment, his conduct underwent a complete change : the license 
in which he had indulged gave place to the most austere discipline, and 
the follies of his youth were exchanged for the most cautious policy. To 
abolish the Egyptian Caliphate was the first step which he judged neces- 
sary, in order to secure himself in the possession of his power. The ac- 
complishment of this great object required all the subtlety of which he 
was master ; but it was at length effected by slow and gradual measures, 
without giving rise to the slightest tumult. 

On the death of Noureddin, Syria becaroe the next object of Saladin’s 
cupidity, and a pretext for its invasion was found in the conduct of its 
Emirs, who had submitted to purcliase a truce from the Christians. 
Against this impious league, Saladia inveighed in the most vehement 
terms ; and having obtained from the Caliph of Bagdad a diploma, con*^ 
stit’iting him Sultan of Egypt and of Syria, he soon succeeded in ren- 
derrtig liimself master of the greater part of the latter country. In the 
meanwhile, one of his brothers had subjugated, in bis name, Nubia and 
Arabia Felix ; and Saladin himself, soon after, extended liis conquests 
to Iconium and a part of Armenia. The son of Noureddin dying without 
issue, he laid claim to the remaining possessions of that family, by virtue 
of the authority which he derived from the Caliph, which fixed no boun- 
daries to the territories of which it constituted him Sultan, and speedily 
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possessed himself of their Sofliinions. From this time; his arms were 
almost wholly turned against Ihe Franks; his history consequently be- 
comes involved in that of thil Crusades, on the subject of which so many 
excellent publications have appeared, that it is needless to enter into 
any detail with r^ect to them. He died sopn after concluding with 
Richard Coeur de jLion the pea^ which terminated the great Crusade, 
in the midst of extensive prepalfttions which he was makjjig for the inva- 
sion, at one and live same time, of Asia Minor, Armeniill^^d Aderbijan, 
leaving behind him seventeen sons and one daughter. Uf his personal 
character, M. Reinaud makes a very fair and impartial estimate, which 
it would be difficult to abridge, and which we must therefore pass over. 

The remaining topics connected with Arabia and the Arabs, will fur- 
nish materials for another article. 


TO W. D., ON EARLY INSPIRATION. 

The sons of business have appointed hours 
111 which to show their various merchandise ; 

And whether heaven is gay or dark with showers, 

Tlie shivering shop-boy meets the passer’s eyes 
Opening at six ; at weary eve, likewise, 

The clock 's olxyed ; Imt Fancy dotli not so : 

Sometimes, all careless of th’ mvituig skies. 

She dreams upon her coucli, Till Fortune’s blow 
Bids her awake, the \\orld and all it scenes to know, 

Tlien doth she buckle her bright armour on, 

And seize the magic circle of her shield, 

Painted with dreams, and forms of actions goim, 

And scattering doubtful light along the field : 

Conscious where’er she steps llie world must yield, 

Her moody pranks are strange at first, and wild, 

Till taught by falls and blows her arms to wield 
No longer like a merry heedless child, 

She walks where patient Art his landmarks true has piled. 

. But whether she shall wake or late or soon, 

Is left to Fortune, Nature hath not said ; 

Sometimes she walks in darkness, like the moon 
When earth’s dusk shadow o’er her face is spread ; 

But oftener still, like lamps among the dead. 

Her liglit she lifts on high Avheie none observe, 

When, though the fiery radiance wide is slied, 

The beauteous torch-bearer no end doth serve, 

But gilds unheeding clay that leaves her lone lo starve. 

But genius sometimes lingers in the rear 
Of youth, and walks, a man, upon the stage 
With giant port, and footstep void of fear, 

And breast close-armed against the shafts of rage ; 

And like a miglity wrestler does engage 
With stern renown, and bear away the prize 
To grace his honoured brows when feeble age 
lias damped his energy, and shrunk his size, 

And dimmed the rays of soul that sparkled from his eyes, Bion. 
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Pkusons who have been taught, from their infa n^ to feel a venera- 
tion for the soil of Greece, must sornjgjmies be snSwed to observe the 
tone of indiffereg^ce in which many exprS themselves on the question of 
her liberation. Mpivellers, whom curiosity, or some other motive, induced 
to visit her early in the present struggle, have^ given various pic- 

tures of her character and hopes : some swayed apparently by love, some 
by hatred, but a much greater number by a strong desire to display their 
own cleverness and wit, at any rate. From this cause, a number of little 
parties have sprung up in the West of Europe, humane, liberal, benevo- 
lent, or cold and calculating, just as they happen to have drawn their 
information from Chateaubriand, Colonel Stanhope, Mr. Blaquiere, or 
Mr. Waddington and Sir William Cell. Nothing else could have hap- 
pened in the course of things. People cannot read every thing, and 
might not be much the better for it if they could ; for as the last work 
W'ould be sure to contradict the statements of the preceding, a confusion 
of ideas would ensue, instead of a well-weighed opinion, unless some par- 
ticular interest should lead them to sift the testimony with a degree of 
patience not at all common. 

Since this is the case, it appears useful to inquire what degree of con- 
fidence is due to the speculations of our Grecian travellers on the cha- 
racter and prospects of Hellas ; for as to their relations of their own 
adventures in the country, we see no reason why they may not in general 
be believed. 

An opinion prevails in society, that he who has seen a country, has 
qualified himself to speak of that country generally, its interests, pros- 
jiccts, policy, character, literature; an opinion most favourable, cer- 
tainly, to travellers and wayfaring people. For ourselves, we entertain 
no such belief; and, applying our remarks especially to those persons 
who have favoured the public with accounts of Greece, we shall state the 
causes of our incredulity. They assume, as reasons why they ought to 
be attended to, that, as they speak from experience, no one who has not 
had greater experience, ought to pretenJ tb see more clearly than they. 
This may at first appear a very reasonable assumption ; it is, however, 
founded on a mere fallacy : a man who visits, or who resides in a 
country, is not therefore capable of forming a rational opinion on it. 
First, he may not possess capacity sufficient to penetrate through the 
husk of usages and manners, so as to obtain a clear sight of the character 
ol the people. In fact, the power to do tliis is as rare as it is valuable ; 
it implies an extraordinary exemption from prejudices of every kind; 
great physical sensibility under the perpetual check of judgment ; 
curiosity, couragjflj' acuteness, self-command, profound dissimulation. 
And where are alFtliese united ? 

But allow that any given traveller possess all these qualifications, he 
n^ay not have opportunities of exerting them effectually ; his views may 
he impeded by shortness of stay in some places, by useless delays in 
others ; he may have his judgment warped by the civility of one party, 
by the haughtiness or sullenness of another ; by receiving information 
from persons interested in giving a wrong account of things, or incapable 
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of giving a right one-; by^ meeting with a good dinner here, a had one 
there f by a thousand accidel(M, of which he can give no account even 
to himself. 

In case there have been many previous accounts, he may be tempted 
unconsciously to^ifier from his predecessors at any rate^ that he may 
appear to evince superior sagaci^, and display originality of conception. 
This spirit prevails much morefctensively than can be easily inlagiaed. 
We always suspect it to be at the bottom of those wor||^ whose authors 
display an anxiety to spare the reader trouble, or aim arms risible facuh 
ties, while they should be addressing his understanding. For this practice 
always arises from a secret consciousness of imperfection or inferiority ; 
as professed wits and buffoons, who know they are tolerated in company 
only for the amusement they give, are much more anxious to raise a 
laugh than a man of genius, who feels himself at home every where, 
and ready to utter truth whenever he thinks it may be beneficial to his 
companions. 

Besides, travellers sometimes mistake the ability to write a spirited, 
pleasant account of what they see, for the power of seeing correctly ; that 
is, the tact of a rhetorician for the wisdom of a pliilosopher. The public 
makes the same mistake ; and all this is very natural. In reality, how- 
ever, it is one of the most shallow and pernicious of all errors ; for, 
according to tliis way of thinking, any sophist who has been taught to 
dress his common-place thoughts in flowing, ornate periods, is thence- 
forward a philosopher, capable of penetrating to the core of society, of 
weighing nations in his balance, of calculating with accuracy the value 
oftlieir hopes and prospects. Of all men living, your ordinary travellers 
are the most impudent and insuflerablc ; but if, besides being travellers, 
they happen to be regular scholars and gentlemen, equipped with recom- 
mendations and introductions, every disagreeable quality acquires new 
edge. Having “ made tfieir legs their compasses,” like the renowned 
Scriblerus, the least symptom of difference of opinion, on their particular 
division of the earth, is looked upon as a piece of unspeakable impertinence. 

They Ve seen, and, sure, they ought to know ! 

But supposing a traveller to possess both ability and opportunity to 
arrive at truth, he may want Ae courage, or even the desire, to publish 
it : w'e speak of travellers in Greece ; for, perhaps, an honest account of 
things would injure his interests at home, by offending his political party. 
He may be, perhaps, a Tory, initiated in the secrets of the ministry, and 
instructed, by affecting calmness and impartiality, and a great reverence 
for truth, to stab the vitals of the Grecian cause the more effectually. We 
have with indignation observed an instance of this conduct in a late tra- 
veller in Greece : whenever he is about to utter any egregious calumny 
against the Greeks, he is sure to introduce it by lamenting the unpopu- 
larity of truth, and the strong tendency of mens -minds towards ro- 
mance ; and by avowing, with a kind of Deciau de|<jjtion, that he, for 
his part, is resolved to walk in the integrity of his way, let what will 
come of it ! 

In the above paragraphs, we have shown, it is presumed from reasoning, 
that very few travellers are capable of giving a true picture of such a 
country as Greece, torn as it is and agitated by conflicting passions and 
interests. An examination of the narratives of most of tliose who have 
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written on the iul^eety wilt strikingly illiutrato pur position ; for a in<>re 
discordant mass of evidence, more exaggeration, n^re contradiction; 
more falsehood, was never before piled upon pne matter to hide the real 
state of things from the public. Who shall we confide in ? Who shall 
we trust ?^Those who have nothing to gain by dis^riog the face of 
things. But as even these disagree, as Ij^dly any two of them coincide 
in painting the same men, or the same tra%actioDS, with the same colours, 
we are compeI1^4o conclude that, from whatever cause, the greater num- 
ber represent timfs improperly; and we are autboriz^ in withholding 
from them all our unlimited confidence, and in believing only so much as 
can be clearly made out from their concurrent testimony. 

It appears to be on all hands allowed, that the Greeks were suffering, 
under the Turks, a great weight of misery, — greater even than the hard 
condition of slavery necessarily imposes ; from whence it follows that it 
was wantonly inflicted, and could produce no benefit to the Turks them- 
selves ; in spite of their subjection, the Greeks had, before the revolution, 
acquired a considerable portion of knowledge ; this tended to make them 
more impatient of servitude, and more sensible of the pressure of calamity ; 
therefore, though it should be allowed that, for the last twenty years of 
their thraldom, the Greeks had lived under “ a mitigated despotism/’ it 
will not follow that their condition was really bettered, unless it can be 
shown that the amelioration of their state had outran their progress in 
knowledge ; since misery must be contemplated as much in relation to 
the sense of suffering, as to the causes of pain. People, too, who believe 
that the events and catastrophes of this w'orld are linked together by the 
will of providence, or by invincible necessity, argue absurdly when they 
contend that the Greek revolution was too premature, by at least a 
hundred years. According to their own theory, nothing could have been 
other than it is, and, therefore, the Greek revolution is all for the best, 
and in the best time, too. 

Besides, it is no better than childish sophistry to parade, as Mr. Wad- 
dingtoii^ p:irades his Capo*d’lstrian theories alx)ut what might have 
heen^ in order to show that what is, is w'rong. The Greek revolution has 
happened. What then ? Shall we quarrel with the Greeks because they 
did not consent to bo led by Capo d’Istrias, and go down ^all quietly to 
their graves, in the sure and certain hope that their great-grandchildren 
would do what they ought to have done? But, Mr. Waddington, you 
need not fly to the antipodes, to distinguish yourself from your celebrated 
namesake, You infuse a spice of St. Stephen politics into every thing 
you say, whether you enlarge upon the excesses of the Greeks, or in- 
dulge in general expressions on the atrocities of their enemies. And then 
your moderation, your impartiality, your horror of phil-hellenisin, your 
preference of the crescent to the cross ! The descendants of Osman, 
say you, are much more trustworthy than (he descendants of Themistocles! 
This is Cambridge philosophy, transplanted to Albemarle-street; this is 
anti-phil-hellenic ; this is aristocratical ; this is scliolar-like ! 

But let him be content to dine with all the consuls of all the European 
houses in the Levant. He deserves their hospitality. In the mean time 
we return to Greece. 

- 

‘ Not the renowned little Radical of that name, but a very pojisiied gentlcmau 
who has travelled in Greece. 
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Stale and Prospects of Greece. 

WJierever any interest is felt in the Grecian carase, there ate sure to 
be indulged all nganner of speculations on the course 5f policy Greece 
ought to pursue. Nor can^e blame these speculators. Their aims are 
praiseworthy, though their conduct be eter so wrong-headed, fiul the 
effect is mischievous in the extreme. For a man no sooner invents a 
theory of any thing, than, like Nebuchadnezzar, he would have all the 
world bow down and worship the golden image that he has set up, and 
whoever refuses to worship is cast, but too frequently, into the fiery fur- 
nace of his displeasure. On the present occasion this is the case, and 
the Greeks suffer. For this reason we will not add to the Babel of 
theories already afloat in the world, but observe simply, that the Greeks 
are the best judges of what they want, and that the way to serve them is 
to second, not to thwart, their views. It seems that a great jwtion of 
them at least are anxious to pass under the protection of Great Britain, 
and have deputed some of their fellow-countrymen to make a formal offer 
of the honour to the English Government. This is a desperate measure, 
which will, we fear, be as fruitless as it is desperate; for what can they 
expect from a Government that has forcibly prevented its subjects from 
exporting arms and ammunition to their country ? This act is, to be 
sure, a recent one, and could not have been anticipated by the Greeks, 
who were guided in their expectations by our protecting the Ionian 
Islands. They must now. however, be undeceived, as must all those 
generous philanthropists who hoped by their eloquence to kindle a spirit 
of chivalry in the governments of Europe. Governments have no chivalry, 
no sympathy, no romantic ideas of justice, no classical enthusiasm. 
Originally instituted for the good of mankind, they have glanced from 
their object, and for many ages have thought of their own good only : 
the people of all monarchical countries are regarded purely as an instru- 
ment; and the only question really agitated in cabinets is, how that 
instrument may be given the edge and temper best fitted for carving out 
the happiness of the governors. The Greeks, therefore, and their friends, 
should cease to hope for the aid of any European power, unless it can be 
shown that the government which should give them assistance would 
thereby gain more solid advantages ; that is, real pecuniary advantages, 
that might be pocketed by the members of it, than can accrue from ad- 
hering to the Musulinan. 

* The friends of Greece in France, such as Chateaubriand, Benjamin 
Constant, and the societies of which they are the ornaments; these 
gentlemen, we say, appear to hope something from religious enthusiasm, 
for they dwell with animation on the Christianity of the Greeks. We 
are entirely ignorant of what these appeals to the pious fervour of man- 
kind may effect in France, but we fear they would not value a straw on 
this side of the Channel. As far as our experience goes, we can solemnly 
affirm we have never known a single individual that sympathized with 
the Greeks because they were Christians, but because they were Greeks, 
the originators of liberty, and science, and art, and all that raises man 
above the beast of the field. We cannflt tell whether this may be con- 
sidered creditable to our countrymen or not, but we vouch for its truth, 
as far, we 6aiOefore, as our experience has been extended. It 
"appeaw, thereKHPUfet in selecting topics for kindling an enthusiasm for 
Greece, French and English writers will have to make a very different 
choice : the Cross will effect most in France, and the Parthenon in Eng- 
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land. Our love of Hellas is of an older date than Oiat of the French ; 
its battles, its mhses, its freedom, are deeply engraven on our heidhs ; 
these are what awaken our sympathy. We h^ye loved the ground from 
our cradles, because it was once trodden by Socrates and Sophocles. The 
very name of Athens is like a talisman, and calls up before our fancy a 
people of heroes and sages, — a people who basked in the sunshine of 
freedom, and reflected back to heaven its %s, rendered, more sacred and 
beautiful from having fallen on a thousand forms of virtue and beauty. 
There is no dpubt that this feeling exists also in France, but it is not the 
general feeling, at least not that which predominates generally. The 
difference may arise, however, much less from our classicality than from 
our Protestantism. There is more affinity between the Greek and Catho- 
lic churches, than between either of them and Protestantism ; and it is 
therefore, perhaps, that the Englishman keeps the Christianity of the 
Greek considerably out of view, when he would hold him up as an object 
of compassion. 

M. Chateaubriand does not, indeed, address himself entirely to the 
religious sympathy of his countrymen ; he also inquires, whether the 
present age will suffer reviving civilization to be quenched in that country 
which civilized the world ; and whether European legitimacy will allow 
its sacred name to be extended to a tyranny that would have forced a 
blush from 'fiberius himself. Of course, the latter portion of the sentence 
must be ironical, as no one could know better than M. Chateaubriand, 
that European legitimacy includes wretches with whom the vices of 
Tiberius would have scorned to associate. But supposing it serious, he 
must take his answer from the state of things. European legitimacy (a 
phrase which is an insult to the human understanding) does suffer and 
allow these things. And w'by should it not? What has legitimacy to 
do with civilization, unless to repress it ? Why should it refuse to em- 
brace the Sultan, while it acknowledges the Austrian and the Spaniard ? 
But we would forgive M. Chateaubriand for his hypocrisy, if it be 
hypocrisy, could it generate the slightest utility to Greece, for he a 
statesman, and it is consequently a habit with him. There is, however, 
nothing to be gained by flattering legitimacy ; it is a sordid miser, that 
never gave a penny but when it could gain two ; never regarded human 
misery but when there was something to be wrung out of it. No ; the 
way to serve Greece is to rouse the sympathies of the people, whose 
honest bosoms carry about in them an innate love of justice, a rude, but 
unquenchable spirit of chivalry, — a spirit never more joyfully exerted 
than when, unguided by the influence of government, it goes from its own 
impulse towards generosity and kindness. 

The best proof of this, are the numerous societies, committees, associa- 
tions, in favour of Greece, that have sprung up in various parts of 
Europe ; all originating among the people ; all uncountenanced, if not 
detested, by governments. It appears to follow, that, whatever may be 
the result, it is the duty of Greece to struggle on, unprotected by any 
government, and depending solely on her own energies. And, if that 
ran be any consolation to her, she may be sure that every honest man in 
Europe is warmly her friend, disposed, in prqportion to his means, to 
contribute to her freedom, expecting for his reward th« pleasure of seeing 
the soil of Attica and Laconia trodden by nqen worthy to be called the 
descendants of Solon and Lycurgtis. 
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THE anchor's WEf^fHED— farewell — REMEMBER ME ! 

The ship ’s unmoor’d — fresh breezes fill . 

Tlie sails to waft me, Love, away ; 

And, hark ! the boatswain’s whistle shrilly 
Pipes to the bustling crew, “ Belay ! ” 

But, oh ! while mirth their laughing temples crown, 

As in the sparkling bowl their cares they drown, 

I pensive sit, — and sing in sighs to thee, 

The anchor ’s weighed — Farewell — llemember me ! 

Though many a league of trackless tide 
Between us, dearest, soon will roll. 

Nor time, nor distance, can divide 
Thy lovely image from my soul ; 

Yet, oh ! believe the hour at last will come, 

To waft me back to happiness and home ; 

Till then, let Fairy Hope our guardian be — 

The anchor ’s weigh’d — Farewell— Remember me ! 

As years of absence steal along, 

Thy praise shall be my dear employ. 

While fondly hanging o’er thy song. 

That oft has thrill’d my heart with )oy ; 

And ever when thy tongue shall breathe this lay. 

Oh ! think that thus, though banish’d far away, 

I often dream of home, and sing to thee — 

The anchor ’s weigh’d — b’arewell — Remember me ! 


SONNET TO AN ORPHAN, ON THE DEATH OF HER LOVER. 

Fair Child of Sorrow ! what can charm thee now? 

Though Friendship’s voice oft cheers the mourner’s breast, 

It will not calm thy bosom’s feverish glow, 

Nor sooth the throb that may not be represt. 

Oh ! bid to Love and Joy a long farewell ! 

Tliy darken’d path the fiends of care deform ; 

Nor yet against the stern decree rebel 

That leaves thee lone and cheerless in the storm. 

For still, though every earthly hope liatli gone 
With him who made thy sinless spirit glad, 

And though no thrilling sympathy hath borne 
A sacred balm to make thy heart less sad. 

Yet He who gives the weary pilgrim rest, 

Will crown thy love in regions of the blest! 

D. L. R. 


^ Cmnherwellj Sept. 15, 1825. 
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BXAB^INATION OF THE OU^ PAPERS* 

That a great book is a great evil " we never felt so forcibly till we 
took up the huge volume which is to form the subject of the present article. 
To wade through a thousand and forty-one pages of official documents, 
made up of mahy trivial details, tedious altercations, and endless repe- 
titions, is no easy task ; to detect the tnith amid the perplexity of so 
many conflicting statements, and present it within a narrow compass, as 
the pure ore separated from the dross, is still more difficult. The danger 
of being utterly bewildered among such a multitude o^ facts and circum- 
stances, is, however, considerably lessened by the sifting scrutiny they 
have already undergone in the discussions between the different persons 
engaged in these transactions ; and, as we have attentively perused both 
sides of the question, with no leaning that w'e are aware of in favour of 
either party, we trust that, by impartially following the impression left 
on our own minds, we shall be able to give our readers a just and ade- 
quate view of the contents of this volume. 

Perhaps it may be useful to recall to recollection, in the first place, the 
circumstances that led to this voluminous production. In the course of 
the discussion last year, at the India House, regarding the Marquis of 
Hastings, to compel the Court of Directors to do justice to his character, 
the Court of Proprietors having called for all the documents and records 
relative to his administration, necessary to enable them to form an opinion 
as to its merits or demerits, and one important paper having been kept 
back by the Directors, namely, the Marquis’s Expost: of the principal 
events of his administration, Sir John Doyle moved for Its production. 
This proposition, after considerable opposition from the Directors, was 
carried, whereupon Mr. Edmonstone moved for copies of all documents 
which might serve to illustrate the state of India during the period to 
which Lord Hastings’s statement referred. Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie, 
late Resident at Lucknow, removed by Lord Hastings, but now one of 
the directorial body, having been appealed to as to the manner in which 
his conduct was noticed in the Marquis’s Exposiy rose to deny its cor- 
rectness, and declared that, if it was agreed to be printed, he should feel 
■ it his duty to call for other papers. Accordingly, after Sir John Doyle’s 
motion to that effect had been carried, Sir George Robinson moved 
for copies of the Minutes of Correspondence regarding the reform in the 
administration of Oude ; the employment of British troops in the service 
of the Vizier from January 1808 till December 1815; and also copies 
of all papers relative to loans contracted with the Vizier, from October 
1815 to May 1816. The paragraph in Lord Hastings’s Expose f which 
these were intended to meet, is the following : 

“ Soon after my arrival in India,” (says his Lordship,) ** some British 
oflieers came to me from the Nuwaub Vizier, Saadut Ali, sovereign of 
Oude, bringing me a representation of the degrading thraldom in 
which, through gradual and probably unintended encroachments on his 
freedom, he waaneld, inconsistently with the spirit of the treaties between 
the two states, '^'he system from which he prayed to be relieved appeared 
to me to he n%1es8 repugnant to policy than to equity.” [We interrupt 
the quotation lo explain that the system alluded to was the domineering 
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authority exercised over him by the Resident. Colcmel Baillie.‘] On 
my professing a dispositiolS* to correct so objectionable^ a course, those 
officers who had been long in the Nuwaub’s serviceiMbdl^d me that any 
persuasion of my having such an inclination would cause Saadut Ali to 
throw himself upon me with unbounded confidence, and to offer, from 
his immense hoard, the advance of any sum I could want for the enterr 
prise against Nepaul. The gratitude with which such a supply would 
be felt was professed. While I was on ray passage up the river, Saadut 
Ali unexpectedly died. I found, however, that what had been provision- 
ally agitated with him, was perfectly understood by his successor ; so 
that the latter came forward with a spontaneous offer of a croro of rupees, 
which I declined, as a peishcush or tribute on his accession to the save- 
reignty of Oude, but accepted as a loan for the Honourable Comp^iny,” 

In order to refute these ten lines. Colonel Baillie has laid before the 
world more than ten hundred page^. Among the rest is an anonymous 
paper, (p. 997,) transmitted to the Governor-General from J^ucknow, by 
an indirect channel, filled with violent accusations against the Resident; 
so “scurrilous and calumnious,’' as well as unauthenticated, that Lord 
Hastings was rather inclined at first to spare Colonel Baillie the pain of 
reading it. From a desire, however, of ascertaining the truth of some 
facts stated ih it, respecting the Lucknow administration, Lord 
Hastings had the paper handed to Colonel Baillie, unofficially, by 
Mr. Secretary Ricketts. These circumstances were, the nomination of a 
child as Aumil of the district of Lucknow ; and that of the Minister, 
Agha Meer, since well known under the title of Moalumnd-ood-Dowlah, 
being a man of low origin, and without education or capacity for public 
business. The anonymous statement being proved by the Resident's 
reply to he, in these most material points, not without foundation, it 
appears to have remained among the records, and a copy foupd its way, 
along with the other documents, to the Court of Directors. This body, 
of whom the Resident is now one, addressed a note to Lord Hastings, 
on the 30th of June last, requesting his consent to the suppression of 
that paper ; but his Lordship replied, that as he was unacquainted with 
the nature and object of the papers which Colonel Baillie was now 
printing, and as they might render it necessary for him to cause applica- 
tion to be made to the House of Commons for a copy of Colonel Baillie’s 
evidence, and submit the written testimonies of individuals contradicting 
it; — with such a contingency in view, his Lordship “ could not take any 
step which might seem a degree of compromise.” Hence, there being a 
general challenge to produce all and every tiling, the volume is swelled 
to its present enormous magnitude. 

On taking it up, the first thing that must strike the reader is, that the 
first half of the book, can have no reference to Lord Hastings, asjt relates 
to a period antecedent to his arrival in India. It is no doubt intended, 
however, to refute his opinion that the Vizier of Oude was kept in a state 
of thraldom- by the Resident ; in vindication of whose character from 
such a charge, and in testimony of his diplomatic merits, the Company 
is at ’the expense of printing these five hundred pages. To this we .have 


i This gentleman’s military rank was then that of Major, and he is now Lieute- 
nant-Colonel ; but we shall employ the above designation for the sake of consist- 
ency and brevity, 
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and Commercial Resourcc& of Egypt. 

(lourra, and lentHfl| which constitute their principal food at present, as it 
probably did tha^ their ancestors in earlier ages; 9 but the fruits of 
their labour are hot secured to them, and little encouragement is given 
to ingenuity or industry in any department of production. The Pasha, 
not satisfied with the ancient land-tax, (called the miri,) has taken a 
large portion of the lands into his own possession, giving only a small pen- 
sion, for their live»> to the Mamelouks, their Beys, and other proprietors, 
from whom he took them, and who had long held them as fiefs of the 
Grand Signior. Nor can any landowner ofiFer any land for sale, until 
the agents of the Government have taken what it wants, at its own 
prices. Under such a tyrannical system, without anv security for pro- 
perty, the peasants, and even proprietors, must be comparatively poor 
and miserable. The produce of the land is heavily taxed, and cultiva- 
tion is carried on in but a slovenly manner. The crops are poor, com- 
pared with those of Europe, at least those of wheat, which only returns, 
on the average, five or six bushels for one sown ; yet such is the fertility 
and extent of good soil, and the sobriety of the cultivators, that this 
country produces a large quantity of grain, pulse, dates, flax, sugar, 
cotton, hides, bees’- wax, and other articles, of which, after supplying 
the home-consumption, a considerable portion is disposed of to the na- 
tions of Africa, beyond the limits of Egypt, and even into Arabia ; and 
a great quantity is exported to Turkey, the Ionian Isles, Syria, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, as will be particularized hereafter.’’ 

9 That these grains and pulse are not, however, the only food of the common 
people, is evident from the report of Belzoni, who frequently mentions his having 
partaken with them of mutton and other meat, prepared with boiled maize, 
rice, &c. The large number of sheep, cattle, and bufialoes reared in Egypt, will 
appear, from the number of hides and skins brought to Cairo (in the table of the 
ex[)()rtsj. Many travellers have described the Egyptian ovens for hatching eggs, 
from which they produce an immense quantity of fowls, of which the consumption 
i'l very great, especially at their feasts. The quantity of fish also produced, by 
ilepositinif the spawn in the sluices and canals, is represented to be considerable; 
add the care bestowed on these artificial methods of increasing the supply of fish 
and fowl, is very remarkable. 

’'’'Meiigin (page 343, Vol. II.) gives us the araountof land-tax paid by each of 
the fourteen provinces. The contribution varies, according to the quality of the 
soil, from eighteen to thirty-eight piastres per feddAh, The number of feddAhs 
of land is 1,942,000, (equal to about 2,000,000 acres,) and the contributions 
sixty-six millions of piastres, equal to twenty millions of francs, or about 850,000/, 
sterling. 

The dourra, or maize, {holcus durra of Linnaeus,) which is the common food 
of the Fellahs, or peasants, and is consequently produced in all parts of Egypt, is 
frequently sown and produces a crop (without any preparation of the soil) by 
merely scattering the seed on the moist surface, as soon as the waters have sub- 
sided after the inundation, the seed sinking sufficiently into the soft mud to be 
covered. For the wheat, the soil is worked (as soon as it is sufficiently dry) 
iMerely to cover well the seed ; and, in Lower Egypt, the soil is worked before 
sowing, as well as afterwards, to make it more productive. The seeds of the com 
arc seldom cleaned, so that the crops are much injured by weeds and a mixture of 
other seeds. The best soils produce eight for one ; the inferior, three or four, 
and sometimes as small a return as two only. The account given by Mengiirof 
I of the cultivation of dourra, beans, lentils, aud other eatables, is minute and 
interesting, but would be too long for insertion. The alkaline earths* with which 

* There are in 109 parts of natron 32 dry subcarbonate of soda, 20 sulphurate of 
^oda, 15 muriate of swa; remainder, water. Somecurious particulars respecting 
the Natron Lakes may be found in Dr. Leyden’s very interesting ‘Descriptions of 
l^'Kyptf’ Murray’s enlarged edition, Vol. II. page 129. 

Oriental Jleraldf Vol. 7,, ’F * • ' 
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That the Fellahs, or cultivators, are not so indol^nl as has been fre- 
quently represented, may be infened from what M. ftwnfhi says (Vol. II. 
p. 371) : “ Les terres fecondees par le limon des eaux du Nil produisent 
uue vegetation oontinuelle. Aussi les fellahs ne les laissent jamais re- 
poser; ils se'bornent a alterner les cultures. Les ^pis de ble sont 
reraplaces par des episd’orgc, par des feves, du doura, ou des lentilles: 
on sement Vorge dans les endroits les moins humides ; les terres s^ches 
. ne nuisent pas a la croissance des plantes. Les fellahs font succeder le 
ble au trefle, parceque la terre des prairies artificielles acquiert de la 
force par le sejour do trois mois qu’y font les hestraire ; on alterne le 
carthame avec leiabac, quelquefois avec les lupins, le hellien, et les pois 
chiques : ces legtmes croissent indistinctement partout oh on les seme. 
La culture des cannes-h-sucre est suivi de celle du doura ou du mais, 
celle-ci par le lin, et le lin par I’indigo, dont le plante couvre la terre 
pendant trois ana.” 

The crops of Egypt are not only easily produced and gathered, but 
they appear to be seldom or little injured by the storms, floods, or 
droughts, which so frequently damage them in other warm climates ; 
and although the locust and other insects sometimes occasion injury, it is 
but of small amount on the whole of the country. 

The total produce of grain and pulse, in 1821, is given by M. Mengin 
at 4,320,000 ardebs, (equal to nearly as many quarters,) viz.: Of 
wheat, 1 ,200,000, of which about one-third is exported to Europe, the Ar- 
chipelago, and Turkey ; the rest used in the towns, and sold to the Ara- 
bians, &c. Beans, 1,200,000, of which about one-third is exported to 
Turkey and the Ionian Isles, and the remainder chiefly consumed by the 
camels, asses, and cattle, In winter, it also forms part of the food of the 
poorest classes. Barley, 600,000, all consumed in the country, chiefly by 
horses and cattle. Maize, 150,000, one-third sometimes exported, but 
chiefly used in the country. Dourra, 800,000, all consumed in the 
country. Chiquepease, 80,000, nearly one-half exported fo the Ionian 
Isles, Syria, &c. Lupins, 40,000, about one-third exported to ditto. 
Helbeh, 130,000, all consumed in the country. 

The industry of the people in other employments than agriculture, has 
been checked by the heavy taxes and exactions of the Government, who 
appear anxious, at all events, to make a large surplus produce for export. 
Thus the weaving of cotton and linen cloths, silks, and gold thread, 
dressing skins, making indigo, rose-water, &c., have been abandoned in 
many parts by the tradesmen, who, rather than submit to the enormous 
tax levied on the labour, have turned cultivators of the soil. The Govern- 
ment pays a fixed price for the manufactures that are produced, as well 
as the corn and cotton, and, consequently, the artificers are careless as to 
the quality of them. The government-agent weighs out to the workmen 

the country abounds, are frequently strewed upon the surface, after sowing, to 
force the growth ; and the patience and ingenuity with which the water is drawn 
from the river, canals, and wells, is reinaikahle. The date- trees, from which so 
lajrgfa quantity of fruit is gathered, and transported up and down the river for 
the use of the inhabitants, appear also to require considerable care and attention 
in the cultivation. Their importance, is very great, not only as furnishing a 
general supply of food, but as supplying many of their common household uten- 
sils. From the leaves are made ba^ets, brushes, bags, &c.; from the fibres, 
thread, ropes, &c.; from the branches, fences, cages for fowls, &c.i from tn« 
,sa]», a spirituous liquor j and from the trunks, their principal stock of fuel, 
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The Village Well. 

the raw mater!al8>.pays a fixed low price for the labour, and gets all the 
profit on the sil^,4%nd the monopoly of the sale of cloths thus enforced, 
is most vexatious, complicated, and expensive. 

But the Pasha is not content with being the only manufacturer in his 
own country ; he endeavours to rival the Europeans m producing articles 
for which his climate and other circumstances are unfavourable. He 
has established sugar-refineries, and spinning-mills for silk and cotton, 
under the direction of P'rench and English engineers : French, Italian, 
and Swiss workmen conduct the most inrportant parts of the work. In 
two mills at Cairo and Boulak, 800 natives are thus employed ; and 
though the experiment is a costly and unprofitable one, the Pasha is de- 
termined to have more, as M. Mengin states. But it is impossible they 
can succeed ; the heat and dust w'ould ruin the machinery, if other cir- 
cumstances were favourable. 

The length of this article compels us to reserve its conclusion for the 
succeeding Number, 


THB VILLAGE WELL. 

(’an I forget the jests and smiles 
Oft witness'd by thy waters bright ; 

Or ever tell 

The village maiden’s keen delight, 

Beside thee listening to love's wiles, 

Thou beauteous well I 

Oft have I at the peep of dawn 
Gazed on thy time-worn, rocky bed, 
While ceaseless fell, 

From small cold crannies overhead, 

ITiy sources, from earth's bosom drawn, 
Thou lovely well I 

And as the pearly crystal dropt 
Upon thy bubbling breast below, 

I scarce could quell 

. Tlie thought that, tripping light and slow, 
With pausing foot that often stopt, 

My love, sweet well. 

Came doubting down the sunny walk 
Tliat led her steps to thee and me I 
And who can tell 
My joy to see her 'neath the tree, 

Steal u’om the other maidens' talk. 

To us, loved well I 

Oh, be thy waters ever clear, 

And haunted still by village maids ; 

A long fiirewell 

I bid the rocks and warbling shades 
Enjoyed near thee for many a year, 
Romantic well I 
T 2 


Bion. 
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GRETNA GREEN. 

Most of our readers— far and near— must, we Imagine, have some 
curiosity to gratify respecting this celebrated scene of the romance of real 
life. Various arc the lights in whij&h we may conceive it to be regarded 
by the several classes of the community, according to their relative posi- 
tion in the social or domestic cfrde. To the eyes of parental prudence, 
or jealous guardians of rich heiresses, Gretna must appear a place full of 
man-traps, from whose tenacious gripe no female can escape who unwarily 
allows herself to be decoyed thither. But, to the keen-eyed fortune-hunter, 
it is the smiling goal of hope, which, if he can reach with a rich 
inamorata, he will think himself more happy than those who of old col- 
lected Olympic dust with glowing wheels ; to him it is the very garden of 
Hesperia, whose trees are teeming with golden fruit, if he can only elude 
the vigilance of the dragons that guard it. The parsons again — “ the 
fat oily men of God,’^ who in England enjoy a monopoly of the trade of 
marriage-making, see, in Gretna, a refuge for contraband dealers, or a 
• horde of pirates who capture all vessels that come within their reach, 
embarked on the voyage of matrimony. But in the dreams of youthful 
lovers, thwarted by the cold prudence of age, Gretna is painted as an 
Arcadia of bliss— where stands a spacious temple erected to Hymen, with 
doors ever open to receive the devoted worshippers who resort thither 
from the south — where the altar is ever smoking with the pure incense 
of affection, and there is no cruel guardian, or frowning parent, to forbid 
the nuptial rite that is to link fond hearts together by a sacred and 
indissoluble tie. 

A place holding, apparently, so wonderful a pre-eminence among all 
other spots in this favoured isle, might be supposed to enjoy such peculiar 
privileges from having been the shrine of some ancient oracle, or at least 
as possessing the miracle-working relics of St. George, St. Patrick, or 
St. Andrew ; in deference to which, and “ the wisdom of our ances- 
tors," we, the most thinking people of Europe, piously revere, even in 
these graceless days, the ancient and venerable practice of celebrating 
maniages at Gretna Green. But to no such cause does this famous 
matrimonial mart owe its celebrity. No fumes of inspiration ever rose 
here, except it were the fumes of liquor ; nor, as far as we can learn, did 
any saint ever bless it with his bones, although relics enough of maraud- 
ing borderers must have, no doubt, been left in a place lying on the very 
frontier between two (long) hostile kingdoms. Gretna Green, then, ia 
a small parish situated immediately on the north side of the small river 
Sark, which forms the boundary between Scotland and England. It is 
also close upon the main road leading to the North, through Preston, 
Penrith, and Carlisle; hence, as the frontier takes an east and northerly 
direction from this to the other side of the island, Gretna is the nearest 
and most easily accessible point in Scotland to those from the sister king- 
dom ; and to this Gretna owes its present greatness ! For the Scotch 
law, with more liberality than wisdom, being satisfied with the consent 
of parties declared before witnesses ; whereas, in England, the entrance 
into the state of matrimony is hedged round with sundry legal obstacles, 
such as the necessity of obtaining the consent of parents, or other near 
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connexions, procuring a license,^ the publication of banns; the par- 
ties, if thwarted by friendSi, or ii^tient of the law's delay, (and the 
impatience of lovers is proverbial,) may say to theniselves, — “ We’ll get 
rid of these difficulties at once by stepping across the Border ; let us off to 
Gretna — the nearest land in sight, and leave all our fears and troubles 
behind us ” I The temptation is too strong to be resisted ; a post-chaise 
is secretly prepared, and the lovers decamp together, probably under 
cloud of night. When the discovery,^/ their flight is made, friends may 
pursue ; and, after a long chase of perhaps some hundred miles, overtake 
the fugitives a few hours after their arrival at Gretna. But then it is all 
in vain — the rescue is too late ; for, to use the common newspaper phrase, 
the happy pair have already been indissolubly united,” — married past 
redemption ! 

How is this sudden transformation effected ? For it is not to be sup- 
posed that the mere crossing of a certain stream, and the simple decla- 
ration of their intentions before witnesses, although it satisfies the law, 
would satisfy the lady’s mind, that from being a simple spinster she had 
now become entitled to the honourable rank and privileges of a wife.— 
With all her southern prejudices fresh upon her fancy j accustomed to the 
formal solemnity of the church-nuptial ceremony ; the absence of all this 

pomp and circumstance ” would leave a fearful chasm in her imagina- 
tion. For, like Naaman the Syrian, what can she see in that stream 
more than in any other stream, that it should possess such healing 
virtues? Without some outward visible sign to satisfy her maiden 
scruples that she is really and truly married, she might, like the tinker 
in the play who found himself transformed into a lord, doubt whether or 
not it was actually so. It is worth while explaining how they manage 
these things at Gretna. 

The whole world have heard of the blacksmith” ; but how he got this 
title it is hard to say, unless, figuratively, from his office of forging matri- 
monial chains, or, possibly, as in the case of other great dynasties, the first 
of the race may have transmitted his name to his successors. Be this as 
it may, the persons in question have not actually belonged to that pro- 
fession for at least three generations; or, in other words, time immemo- 
rial. Nor does it appear that they are confined to any particular calling : 
a cobler, a tailor, or even a tinker, or any other “ operative,” being there 
considered perfectly competent to tack persons together in the hands of 
wedlock. History does not trace the origin of this order of. priesthood ; 
nor does it clearly appear whether it be Jewish or Christian. That it is 
not the former may be argued, since it is not strictly hereditary ; but still 
the levitical office has a tendency, it is said, to remain in the same family 
or tribe, notwithstanding, a3 in the British monarchy, there have been 
frequent violations of the order of succession* How this is determined 
it is difficult to explain, as the mode of their election and ordination is 
involved in a certain degree of mystery. According to some authorities, 
on the occurrence of a vacancy, a candidate starts for the office, conceiv- 
ing himself to have received a divine call,” that is, believing himself to 
have the best title, or to be the best qualified of any in the village. He 
forthwith commences marrying every body who will let him. But this 
volunteering of his services would avail little, unless others were to acqui- 
esce in his elevation to the sacerdotal dignity. The persons whose vote 
ond interest he requires in this affair are the inhabitants of the village ; 
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and, above all, the neighbouring innkeepers, ^ce outlwse he must rely for 
directing customera to his marriage shop. Id without t|je aid of such 
finger-posts, the wis^en and women from the south could not find out 
where it was. Not Gretna, but a small village in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, unknown to fame, called Springfield, is the place where custom 
has decreed that these prophets shall appear ; and here all the marriages 
are made. In finding out the person on whom the prophetic mantle has 
descended) the said publicans are guided by no other spirit than the 
quantity which the man is couceitfed capable of swallowing, or inducing 
others to swallow, for what is balled the “ good of thC house.” But as 
several persons may at the same time have great and nearly equal powers 
in that way, or one may have exerted them more to the advantage of 
one house than another, it must sometimes happen that a difference 
of opinion will exist as to the merits of different candidates. Hence a 
rival — an anti-pope starts up, as at present: one supported by the 
** King’s Arms,” another by the Bush.” Of the two priests now ex- 
isting, one called Lang, (alias dubbed the Bishop,”) is understood to 
enjoy the principal patronage of “ Gretna Hall,” the head inn ; the other, 
Elliot, who has started in opposition to him, is supported by the influence 
of other taverns. As a specimen of their character and conduct, we give 
the following anecdote : 

A traveller, lately passing that way, stopped at Gietna Hall about six 
o’clock in the morning. Soon after, Parson Elliot came into the public- 
room, having been sent for by a gentleman who had a desire to see the 
famous blacksmith,” and was willing to gratify his curiosity at the 
expense of a pint of wine. Such a call the Parson could not, of course, 
but accept for the good of the house.” The only symptom of his 
sacred calling w'as a shabby black coat, in which be had clothed his out- 
ward man. His undoubted title to the clerical office he proved) on the 
principles before laid down, by readily swallowing large draughts of 
wine, although he had already got more than enough, being very tipsy- 
before seven o’clock iu the morning. When unable to do more, he called 
in the waiter to assist him in finishing what had been called for. Not- 
withstanding that he was thus done up, still true to his trade, he did not 
fail to ask another traveller present also to treat him with a pint of wine. 
This the stranger consented to do, possibly conceiving this to be accord- 
ing to the customs of the country — the indefeasible right or dues of the 
Gretna church, equivalent to the tithes on the other side of the Border. 
For this purpose, the Parson was to return after breakfast, but he was 
found to be too far gone to keep his appointment. According to his 
account, he had made about 120 marriages in the first eight mouths of 
the present year, or at the rate of fifteen per mensem. If his colleague, 
or superior, or rather rival, styled the Bishop,” celebrate only the same 
number, it altogether nearly averages one a day, or three hundred and 
sixty-fiverin the year. This is a much larger number than would have 
been supposed; but it is to be considered, that although the Gretna 
matches we hear of are comparatively few, and mostly of the higher 
classes of society, there are many of an humbler rank, especially among 
those living near the Scottish Border, who avail themselves of the same 
privilege of coupling themselvei together “ without benefit of clergy." — 
Of such obscure as well as clandestine matches, the public of course 
take no note. 
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Having now given some account of the place where, and the persons 
by whom, these marriages are celebrated, it only remains to say some- 
thing of the manner in which it is done. The form gone through is 
described as very brief and simple : the Parson (Bishop or Blacksmith, 
or whatever title may best become him) asks the parties whence they 
come, and what parish they belong to, for the purpose, we believe, of being 
entered in his register. Then the ceremony proceeds in a rude style, 
aping somewhat the forms of the English church ; this being best calcu- 
lated to have an imposing effect on minds of persons from the south. 
They are asked if they be willing to-regeive each other for better, for 
worse, &c. This being ascertained, and a wedding-ring passed between 
them, they are declared to be married persons. Being pronounced man 
and wife dejiire by so high an authority, rao->t of them immediately 
become so de facto^ unless the relatives of one of the parties arrive just 
in the nick of time, and snatch away the cup of hope as it is about to 
reach their lips. The fees paid to the Parson are said to be sometimes 
very handsome, so much as a hundred pounds being occasionally paid him 
for his five minutes’ work, — high w'ages for a common labourer to receive 
by merely putting on a black coat! On such occasions house-rents are 
equally extravagant — a couple of guineas being iiublushingly asked for 
the use of a private room for the space of five minutes after the ceremony. 
But perhaps we have gone quite enough into the details of a system * 
which, on near inspection, appears as disgusting as it is irrational. 

Perhaps nothing could show more strikingly the small quantity of 
common sense contained in the “ Collective Wisdom” of the nation, than 
the history of the marriage-laws. Smollett says, that, in the year 1753, 

“ the practice of solemnizing clandestine marriages, so prejudicial to the 
peace of families, and so often productive of misery to the parties them- 
selves thus upited, was an evil that prevailed to such a degree as claimed 
the attention of the legislature. The sons and daughters of great and 
opulent families, before they had acquired knowledge and experience, or 
attained to the years of discretion, were eyeiy day seduced in their affec- 
tions, and inveigled into matches big with infamy and ruin ; and these 
w ere greatly facilitated by the opportunities that occurred of being united 
instantaneously, by the ceremony of marriage, in the first transport of 
passion, before the destined victim had time to cool or deliberate on the 
subject. For this pernicious purpose, there was a band of profligate mis- 
creants, the refuse of the clergy, dead to every sentiment of virtue, aban- 
doned to all sense of decency and decorum, for the most part prisoneis 
for debt or delinquency, and indeed the very outcasts of human society, 
who hovered about the verge of the Fleet Prison to intercept customers ; 
plying, like porters, for employment, and performed the ceremony of mar- 
riage without license or question, in cellars, garrets, or Jilehouses, to the 
scandal of religion, and the disgrace of that order which they professed. 
The ease with which this ecclesiastical sanction was obtained, and the 
vicious disposition of those wretches, open to the practices of fraud and 
corruption, were prcductive of polygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, 
prostiturion, and every curse that could embitter the married state.” 
For these grievous mischiefs, painted surely in very strong colours, the 
Mouse of Lords undertook to proyide a remedy, by a bill framed by the 
unitS wisdom of the twelve Judges aad the Lord High Chancellor of 
England. By this it was enacted, that, 4n order to anticipate the bad 
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effects of clandestine marriages,' the banns should be regularljf published, 
three successive Sundays, in the parish church where the parties dwell ; 
that no license should be granted to marry in any place where one of the 
parties has not dwdt at least a inonth, except a special license by the 
Archbishop ; that if any marriage should be solemnized in any other 
place than a church or a chapel, without a special license ; or in a public 
chapel, without having published the banns or obtained a license of some 
person properly qualified, the marriage should be void, and the person 
who solemnized ttransported for Iseven years. These and other provi- 
sions, respecting the consent of parents or guardians for parties under 
age, were settled and agreed upon, after much violent discussion and 
many amendments. ‘‘At length,” says the historian, “the bill was 
floated through both Houses, on the tide of a great majority, and steered 
into the safe harbour of royal approbation. After all,” he adds, (not- 
withstanding the evil might easily have been remedied on much easier 
terms than were imposed on the subject by this bill,) “ it hath been found 
ineffectual, as it may easily be eluded by a short voyage to the continent, 
or a moderate journey to North Britain, where the indissoluble knot may 
be tied without scruple or interruption.” So the final result of the mature 
deliberations of the “ Collective Wisdom,” aided by the advice of the 
twelve Judges and the Lord Chancellor of England, was a law which 
might be evaded by any school-boy who had just sense enough to convey 
himself across the Scottish Border! Such was “ the wisdom of our an- 
cestors and seventy years have since elapsed, without any appearance 
of greater rationality in their posterity. 

Of those who admire English law as the perfection of human reason, 
we would ask — If it be for the public interest to prevent clandestine mar- 
riages on the one side of the Tweed, is it not equally so on the other? 
You take infinite pains to guard against the rashness and folly of youth, 
so apt to be led away by their headlong passions ; but if they choose to 
pass over a small stream, you leave them to do as they please. On this 
side of the Tweed, you wilI*^not allow dissenters to escape the church 
ceremony, although it be contrary to their conscience to submit to it ; but 
if they choose to step over to the other side, the same persons may marry 
without any ceremony at all. Here the marriage must be solemnized by 
a regular clergyman of the church; there it may be done by a tinker. 
This system is so remote from reason, that it resembles more the laws 
attributed to witchcraft. The relations of the parlies, if they should 
pursue them with a view to preventing the marriage, are verily placed 
somewhat in the situation of those professing that mysterious art, as de- 
scribed in the following lines of a well-known Scottish legend ; — 

Now do thy speedy ulinost, Meg, 

And win the keystane o’ the brig ; 

Tliere thou at them thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they darena cross. 

In this ludicrous state of things, so long tolerated, or rather maintained 
by the clerico-aristocratical body, whose influence reigns paramount in 
this country, “ the prostration of the understanding and the will ” before 
the idol of established custom, is very remarkable ; since it is I^st of 
all the interest of the nobility, or privileged orders, in a word, the law- 
makers and chief possessors of the wealth as well as honours of the state, 
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to expose their children to the risk of being seduced into those improvi- 
dent alliances which are the natural fruit of the present facilities afforded 
to clandestine marriages. As to the question of how far restrictions are 
proper and useful, we think it will be granted, in the first place, that 
a contract which is to last for life, ought not to be formed without much 
previous deliberation, and the advice of friends or relatives, for the sake 
of the happiness of the parties themselves; and that it is therefore a duty 
to save inexperienced youth from the consequences of taking suddenly a 
rash step which cannot be recalled, when carried along bliildly by the 
fury of passion. I’e guard against this, it is expedient to have a public 
declaration of the intended match, a considerable time previous, to afford 
friends and relatives an opportunity of interposing their advice. The 
Gretna Green and Scotch system does away with all this ; leaving youth 
to take care of themselves where they are most of all liable to err. 
Secondly, for the purpse of insuring matrimonial harmony, as the affec- 
tions are sometimes fickle, it is advisable that a proposal of marriage be 
formally announced at least several weeks before it be carried into effect ; 
that love may be compelled to perform a quarantine to purge it of the 
plague of inconstancy. For want of this salutary ordeal, it is probable 
that no marriages are productive of so much domestic misery as those of 
Gretna Green, Thirdly, in the eye of reason, marriage is no doubt 
merely a civil contract, and in so far the Scotch system is rational. But 
in order to prevent confusion in families, and disputes about legitimacy 
and succession of property, it is highly expedient that a marriage should 
be solemnized in the most public manner possible, in a church, or other 
public place of resort, and, if on a Sabbath t>r other public day, the better, 
that the 4ct may be so notorious, and the witnesses so numerous, as to 
preclude any chance of doubt, and leave no room for litigation. With 
the same view, the event ought to be carefully recorded in a register, 
well attested by witnesses, and placed in the most confidential hands. 
In Scotland, however, the parties have merely to go into a shop, or 
warehouse, or wherever they may happen to find a magistrate, intimate 
to him their intentions, and they are instantly married in so sudden and 
Summary a way, that persons standing close by at the time do not know 
what has happened ! This is absurd and irrational enough ; but still 
here is some security for the person before whom it is done being a man 
of some respectability. When we come to Gretna, however, we find that 
this solemn contract, as it ought to be, (since every performance of it in- 
volves the future happiness and repute of several families,) is left in the 
hands of any worthless vagabond — in all probability the most drunken, 
dissolute, and abandoned character in the place ! What can be more 
disgraceful to “ the Collective Wisdom ” of the nation — more unworthy 
of the most thinking people of Europe ? If this part of the laws is to 
continue unaltered, (and be considered also as the “ perfection of human 
reason ”1) it would at least be advisable to appoint a magistrate, or other 
public officer of respectability, at Gretna, to see these msh runaway 
marriages properly solemnized, and keep an exact register of them, which 
might afterwards be received as evidence in a court of justice. For as 
these things are now conducted, such of the Gretna marriages as may 
not have been solemnized again, could only be established by the few 
friends (if any) or servants of the parties who accompanied them in their 
night ; and, when these witnesses happen to die, there is no other living 
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evidence. For the blacksmithr,” or tinker, or whatever h^ is, even if 
not usually in a state of brutal intoxication, cannot be supposed to recol- 
lect any thing about tlw hundreds who resort to him every year, so as to 
be able to identify them again. Consequently, the services of such a 
self-constituted functionary, are as worthless as they are disgrace- 
ful to the nation. It is said, that the clergyman of Gretna parish, being 
scandalised at the existence of such disreputable proceedings in his 
vicinity, and among his own parishioners, the Scotch church was very 
desirous of putting a stop to them, but found that its authority was quite 
incompetent. This foul blot on our system of marriage laws must there- 
fore continue, unless the legislature, in its \vigdoio, be pleased to remove 
it. Among the most obvious modes of doing this; would be to extend to 
marriage the principle of the Scotch law, which requires a person to be 
domiciled for forty days in a place before he becomes entitled to all the 
legal privileges of his locality. But of those whose peculiar duty it is to 
provide a remedy — who have the power and the means, — the aristocracy 
is too much the slave of custom to venture on innovation. The church 
is only intent on making Unitarians, and other dissenters, swallow its 
doctrines along with the ceremony. Provided it gain this trii inh over 
the consciences of sincere Christians, and prevent them from being mar- 
ried by their own clergy, the church does not concern itself, although 
they, as well as its own flock, get themselves married by the most 
profligate miscreants,” (as Smollet says,) “ abandoned to eve'v sense 
of decency and decorum,” ippeai.. 

I' 

-^b'an reason, 

destine mar- 
the other ? 

FREEDOM, \ of youth, 

Tre foaming billows madly roar, 

The fierce terrific tempests rave ; 

Yet mark those rocks along {lie''shore 
Defy the whirlwind and the wave ! 

Behold yon Eagle soaring high, 

With dauntless spirit brave the storm. 

And through the dark and troubled sky 
Exulting raise its regal form ! 

And thus Oppression’s furious gales 
May howl with unregarded might; 

For vainly every blast assails 
Proud Freedom on her rocky height. 

With eagle’s strength she ’ll nobly rise, 

Triumphant on the wings of time, 

And float above life’s clouded skies 
In fearless majesty sublime. 

J.J* 


Camberwell. 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 

No. V. 

Early History of Malta — Manners and Customs^ Fanatical act of 
Canabalism — Non-Colitagiousncss of Plague. 

The most ancient author who mentions Malta is Homer, in his Odys- 
sey, where it is called Hypetia, which, according!: to fabulous history, was 
originally inhabited by the Phaeacians. The Phenicians, to whom the 
navigation of the Mediterranean almost entirely belonged, landed in 
Ilyperia about 1519 years before Christ j and finding the island of great 
importance to their trade, they seized upon it, and established a colony, 
which soon became powerful and considerable. It was also named 
Ogygia, and under that name is described by Ulysses, in a relation of 
his shipwreck to j^reie and Alcinous, at the court of the latter : — 

ji 

An island lies 

Beyond these tracts, and under other skies, 

(Jgygia named, in Ocean's watery arms, 

Where dwells Calypso, dreadful in her charms; 

Jlemote fiora gods or men she holds her reign 

- Amid the terrors of the rolling main ; 

be soleffi. Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 

public ph Unblest ! to tread that interdicted shore. Odyssey, Book 7. 

Greeks extended themselves, and founded colonies in Italy 
K jipUiae Phenicians from Ogygia, took possession of it 

^ years before Christ, and called it Melitaion, either on 

^vrount of the excellent honey it produced, or in honour of the nymph 
4/'-lita, the daughter of Nereus and Doris, among their deities. 

About 52S^vpar8 before the Christian ^ra, the Carthaginians disputed 
the possess. - . -f Melita with the Greeks, and for some time divided it 
between them ; but the Greeks were in the end obliged to yield up their 
power to the Carthaginians. The inhabitants, however, neither aban- 
doned their dwellings nor their goods; and both the Greek and the 
Punic languages were equally spoken in Melita. 

The riches of Carthago flowed to Malta, and rendering its situation 
still more important, made it an object so interesting to the ambition and 
cupidity of the Romans, that it engaged their attention in the first Punic 
war. it was, tlierefore, plundered by Attilius Regulus, and seized upon 
by Cornelius. The Romans, however, lost it soon afterwards, and never 
recovered it till the naval victory, gained by C. Lutatius 242 years before 
Christ, had produced a peace, which was granted to the Carthaginians 
on condition of their giving up to the Romans all the islands in their 
possession between Africa and Italy. 

The possession of Melita was of too great importance to a power 
which aspired to universal empire over the Mediterranean, for the Ro- 
mans to neglect any possible means of preserving it. Tliey had driven 
away the Carthaginians, but they wished to gain the friendship of the 
Greeks, who composed a considerable pait of the inhabitants; they 
therefore permitted them to continue their ancient customs, and still 
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called the island Melita; they made it a municipium, allojving the in- 
habitants to be governed by their own laws, though they sent a pro- 
preetor, who depended on the pra^torship of Sicily, and in whose name 
they struck some medals. 

The Romans particularly encouraged commerce and manufactures; 
their cotton and linen cloths were so famed for fineness, and the nicety 
wdth which they were finished, that they were regarded at Rome as an 
article of luxury. 

The greatest attention was paid to improving and beautifying those 
temples which were esteemed the pride of Mehta, and to which both 
sailors and merchants repaired to offer incense to the protecting gods of 
their island and their trade. The altars of these gods continued long to be 
respected, but they were too rich to escape the rapacious hands of dif- 
ferent depredators. A general officer belonging to Massinissa, king of 
Numidia, arrived at Melita with a fleet, and stripped the temple of Juno 
of some curious works in ivory, which he presented to his sovereign. No 
sooner was that prince informed from whence they came, than he has- 
tened to restore them ; but the less scrupulous Verres seized upon them 
afterwards, and they contributed not a little to adorn his magnificent 
gallery. 

On the division of the Roman empire, the island of Malta fell to the 
lot of Constantine ; religious disputes arose and engaged the attention of 
all parties. The energy which distinguished the ancient masters of the 
universe was destroyed, and they w^re unable to resist the swarms of 
barbarians who, in the beginning of the fifth century, issued from the 
north, ravaged the empire, and subdued the greatest part of it. The 
empire being thus dismembered, the Vandals seized upon Sicily in 4.54, 
and next took possession of Malta, from which they were drivf^o ten 
years afterwards by the Goths. The island, whilst under the oppressive 
rod of these barbarians, could not possibly flourish or preserve its trad' 

It appeared once more to raise its head under the reign of Justinia 
who sent Belisarius to wrest Africa from the Vandals. This general 
landed in Malta in 5.53, and took possession of the island, which he re- 
united to the empire, and thus again made it of very essential use to all 
commercial nations. The fate of Goza was always the same with that 
of Malta. 

These islands became afterwards still more rich, but the emperors not 
allowing them the same privileges they enjoyed under the ancient Ro- 
mans, they never entirely recovered their former splendour. 

The Greeks, who still remained to defend Malta, and to share its com- 
merce, unfortunately possessed nothing in common with their ancestors 
but their name, except, indeed, their pride ; but being devoid of all their 
ancient virtues, they soon contrived to draw upon themselves the enmity 
of the other inhabitants, who at last sacrificed them to the Arabs, 

According to the ‘ Cambridge Chronicle,’ the Arabs seized upon Malta 
in 870. They were resisted in the bravest manner by the Greeks ; three 
hundred of whom being shut up in the city were burned to death by the 
rest of the inhabitants. The Arabs then made their entry into that town, 
not as conquerors, but as friends and brothers; they, however, were 
driven from thence in the same year, and the Greeks remained masters 
of the island for upwards of thirty-four years. 

The Arabs took possession of Malta and Goza a second time, when 
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they exterminated all the Greeks, though they acted with great cle- 
mency towards the rest of the inhabitants. The wives and children of 
the Greeks were even sold by them for slaves, and thus reduced to obey 
those whom they were born to command. Their land was likewise di- 
vided among the Arabs, who established a government dependent upon 
the Emir of Sicily. During the time they inhabited Malta they treated 
the Christian religion and its ministers with proper respect, and were 
humane and just in their conduct towards the inhabitants, upon whom 
they laid no taxes, To supply the want of that resource, they armed 
cruising vessels every year, which brought them in very considerable 
prizes. 

This perilous manner of gaining riches naturally pleased the Maltese, 
a brave and active people, who were at that period deprived of a large 
portion of their land by foreigners, and were unable to supply their wants 
by commerce. The Arabs, having thus instructed them in piracy, their 
own experience perfected them ; and they, to this day, continue to be 
the most expert corsairs in the Mediterranean. 

The Normans took possession of Malta in 1090, and permitted those 
Arabs, who chose to quit the island, to carry away the whole of their 
property. Those who remained were allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, on condition of paying an annual tribute to the prince, and of 
restoring to liberty all Christian slaves captured at sea by their cruisers. 

The Normans gave up the island to the Germans, on account of the 
marriage between Constance, heiress of Sicily, and Henry VI., son of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Malta w^as then erected into a county 
and marquisate, but it was depopulated by the havoc of war, and its trade 
entirely ruined, which reduced it to a state of the greatest misery. For 
a considerable length of time it w^as inhabited by soldiers alone, and had 
no other capital than the fortress which defended the port : when Fre- 
derick II, , having taken possession of Calabria in 1224, sent to Malta 
the unfortunate inhabitants of that place, who, by dint of industry, both 
by land and sea, once more, in some degree, enriched the island. 

Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., King pf France, who was 
King of Sicily, made himself master of Malta ; and it was in this island 
that John Prouda formed the conspiracy which was followed by the w'ell- 
known affair of the Sicilian vespers. 

The island of Malta had long suffered from the discord which reigned 
between its successive sovereigns ; and it groaned still longer afterwards 
under the tyranny of different individuals, to whom its monarchs occa- 
sionally ceded it in title of fief : it thus became either the appanage of 
some illegitimate son of their prince, the reward of one of his favourites, 
or the price of personal services rendered to the sovereign, rather than of 
those undertaken for the crown. 

Such were the changes that had taken place in the government of these 
two islands of Malta and Goza, when Charles V. added them to his vast 
domains. This politic prince, whose prudence equalled his activity, con- 
sidered these possessions in a very different light from his predecfssors, who 
had ever regarded them as of small importance to their dominions. To 
command the Mediterranean — to secure the coast of Sicily — to threaten 
that of Africa — and to interrupt at pleasure all commercial intercourse 
between the two seas, in the centre of which diey were placed, were ob- 
jects of sufficient importance, in the mind of Charles, to attach a value 
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to them. His policy alone would have Induced him to profit by such a 
circumstance ; but his foresight extended still farther, for, fearing these 
important places might in future be taken from his successors, who, being 
obliged to attend to the centre of their dominions, or to the opposite con- 
fines, might not be able to keep a sufficient force for the defence of Malta 
and Goza ; and, at the same time, reflecting of what importance such a 
conquest would be to his enemies, in the political balance of Europe, he 
determined to place them in the hands of some Power which would be 
particularly interested in preserving them, and which, without being able 
to annoy any other state, would be respected by all. He, in consequence, 
made choice of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which, having been 
driven from ioj principal place of residence, had been wandering on the 
coast of Italy ; anJ, in the year 1530, he established the knights as perpetual 
sovereigns of the islands of Goza and Malta, and the city of Tripoly, 

Its history, from that period until their expulsion by the French, will be 
found at large in the memoirs of the Order ; and its distressing siege by 
the English, and subsequent capitulation in the year 1800, forms so pro- 
minent a part of the history of our own times, as to be fi-esh in the recol- 
lection of every one. 

Its geographical situation, climate, soil, and natural productions, are 
all so tally and faithfully described in almost every modern Gazetteer, as 
to render recapitulation unnecessary ; particularly as these are circum- 
stances more permanent than manners, and but little influenced even by 
change of possessors. A sketch of the ancient customs and present habits 
of the Maltese will, however, be worth attempting. 

The Maltese, though continually subject to different nations, have 
always preserved much of their original character ; sufficient, indeed, to 
indicate their descent, and at the same time to show that they have 
mixed very little with any of the people who have by turns governed 
their country. 

Their countenances announce an African origin. They are short, 
strong, plump, with curled hair, flat noses, turned-up lips; and the co- 
lour of their skins is the same as that of the inhabitants of the states 
of Barbary ; their language is also so nearly the same, that they perfectly 
understand each other. 

It is, perhaps, as much owing to the situation of Malta, as to the dif- 
ferent strangers who have visited and conquered the island, that the 
Maltese have become very industrious, active, economical, courageous, 
and the best sailors in the Mediterranean. But, notwithstanding these 
good qualities, they still retain some of the defects generally attributed to 
the Africans, and are mercenary, passionate, jealous, vindictive, and 
addicted to thieving. I’hey have likewise sometimes recalled the idea of 
the Punka Fides. They are fantastical and superstitious to the highest 
degree. 

The Maltese costume (excepting that of the ecclesiastics, lawyers, and 
tradespeople, who dress in the French style, and are few, compared 
to the people at large,) consists of a large cotton shirt, and a waistcoat 
likewise very large, with silver, and sometimes gold buttons ; to these are 
added a caban and cloak, reaching rather below the small of the back, 
and a very long girdle twisted several times round the waist, in which 
they constantly carry a knife in a sheath. They also wear long and full 
trowsers, with a sort of slide called korch ; but they do not often make 
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use of the lattef, haviog almost always bpth legs and feet entirely naked. 
This korch is merely a wooden or leathern sole, with strings to fasten it 
round the leg like a sandal. They neVfer wear hats, but either blue, red, 
white, or striped caps. People of easy fortunes usually carry fans in 
their hands, and wear green spectacles ; for such is the excessive heat oc- 
casioned by the reverberation of the sun’s rays from the stones, that, not- 
withstanding this precaution, most of the inhabitants are weak-sighted. 

'J'he Maltese are remarkably temperate and sober, a clove of garlic or 
an onion, anchovies dipped in oil, and salt fish, being their usual diet; 
for it is only on great festivals that they indulge in the use of much ani- 
mal food ; and of wine they are by no means great consumers, 

Tliere are no ])eople in the world more attached to thwi^ountry than 
the Maltese ;v and their constant hope is to end their days in what they 
dignify with the title of Fiore del Mondo, or the Flower of the World. 

I’he Maltese women are small in stature, and have beautiful hands 
and feet. They have line black eyes, though they sometimes appear to 
squint, owing to their always looking out of the same eye, half of the 
face being covered with a sort of veil made of black silk, called faldetta, 
which they twist about gracefully. The women even of the highest rank, 
unlike their husbands, constantly preserve their costume ; and any one 
who should adopt the French fashion, would render herself very ridicu- 
lous. They are extremely fond of gold and silver ornaments ; and it is 
not uncommon to see even the peasants loaded with trinkets of those two 
metals. Their hair, which is smooth, and well powdered and pomatumed, 
is dressed in front in the form of a sugar-loaf, much in the style of the 
toupf’es a la Grecque, so long worn by the men. They ornament their 
necks with gold and silver chains, sometimes, indeed, with necklaces of 
precious stones; their arms arc loaded witli bracelets, and their ear-rings 
are, in general, more expensive than elegant. 'I’heir shoe-buckles are- 
extreniely large, and* always cither of gold or silver. 

The morals of the women in the country retain all their original purity; 
and if libertinism is to be remarked any where, it is among those women 
only who inhabit cities, and who, having no other resource but obtaining 
some office for their relations, are sometimes obliged to dispose of their 
favours in order to procure it. 

To complete the portrait of the inhabitants of Malta, and to give a still 
better idea of their character, it will be necessary to enter into some 
particulars relative to their ancient and modern customs and ceremonies. 

The Maltese, either from a wish to imitate the Oriental manners, the 
severity of which they had witnessed in the Arabs, or from the example 
of the jealous Spaniards, formerly kept their wives in the strictest re- 
tirement. The prudent inhabitants of the country constantly repeated to 
their children, “ that women should never appear but twice in public : 
the day they were married, and the day they were buried.” They were, 
therefore, always employed within doors, and never went out, except at 
a very early hour to church, when they were entirely covered by a long 
and large mantle. This costume came originally from Sicily, and 
reached from the head to the feet, the eyes and forehead being the only 
parts visible. 

Some time afterward, when the females were allowed a greater degree 
of liberty, and the desire of pleasing increased with the opportunity of 
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inspiring admiration, ^they threw off this heavy garment, which riot only 
kept them concealed, but was extremely burthensome ; they, however, 
constantly wore veils,* which, they conceived, decency required to be 
black, and the only colour they could wear with propriety when absent 
from their own homes. 

Marriages in Malta were always entirely arranged by the parents, 
who consulted their own interests, and the advantage to be reaped from 
the connexion, without regarding the inclinations of their children. The 
articles of the contract settled, and the portion ascertained, the young 
man sent his intended bride a present, consisting of certain fish, orna- 
mented with garlands of ribbon, and in the mouth of the finest among 
them a ring. jTjie first interview was then fixed to take place in presence 
of the parents and their particular friends, who were regaled with sweet- 
meats and other refreshments ; but just before this meeting, the two 
mothers of the young people retired, either into an arbour in the garden, 
or some separate apartment, where they prepared a mixture of aniseed, 
aromatic plants, salt, and honey, with which they rubbed the bride s 
lips, with the idea of rendering her affable and prudent. She was then 
conducted to the room where her future husband waited her arrival, who 
presented her a ring, on which w'ere engraved two hands united, the 
emblem of mutual faith, together with bracelets, necklaces, and a gold 
chain ; she giving him, in her turn, a handkerchief trimmed with lace 
and, beaus of ribbon. 

On the day appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, the relatives 
of the husband threw a veil of fine white gauze over the bride. Musicians, 
singers, incense-burners, and others, headed the procession, and the ^ride 
and bridegroom followed under a canopy of crimson velvet, festooned, 
carried by four of the principal persons who attended the wedding ; and 
the relatives of both parties brought up the rear. 

The arrival of the procession at the church was announced by the 
ringing of bells ; and they returned in the same order as they went, the 
whole of the procession and ceremony occupying five or six hours. There 
was a reigning belief in those days among the Maltese, that if the wife, 
on her return from church, put her foot first on the threshold of the door, 
she would undoubtedly govern her husband ; on those occasions, there 
fore, politeness gave way to the established order of precedency. 

The nuptial feast took place immediately afterwards ; but the bride 
cither ate in a separate apartment, or in a corner of the hall, which was 
properly prepared, and covered with linen cloth, to conceal her from pub- 
lic view. The repast over, she was seated next her husband, and drank 
out of the same cup. 

The bride always passed the first week in her father’s house ; after 
which she was received, with great pomp, by her husband, whose relations 
gave a grand feast and ball ; and until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, all balls were in the Spanish style, the persons dancing with 
castanets in their hands. 

The Maltese never married during the month of May ; indeed, they 
canied their prejudice so far, as to think it impossible for any thing to 
succeed which was begun at that time. This superstition calls to re- 
membrance the manner in which the Romans divided the year into for- 
tunate and unfortunate days ; indeed, it is easy to perceive a great 
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resemblance between the old Maltese customs, and those of various 
ancient nations. 

Their funeral ceremonies were equally singular ; and persons were even 
hired to augment the show of extravagant grief, though the relations 
themselves always followed the body in mourning. When the corpse 
was interred, a pillow, filled with orange and laurel, (the latter, according 
to the notions of the pagans, being regarded as expiatory,) was placed 
under the head, and a carpet spread over the tomb, which was suifered 
to remain some days, to show that, during that time, it was forbidden to 
walk over it. The mourning lasted one or two years, according to the 
degree of relationship. 

The disinclination felt by the Maltese to associate witK^he different 
powers which successively reigned over their island, ceased 'on the intro- 
duction of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, A most important event 
soon gave the sovereign and his subjects an opportunity of forming an 
opinion of each other. This was the absolute necessity of uniting their 
forces to repulse the common enemy. The examples of valour given by 
the knights excited the admiration of the natives, who, in their turn, dis- 
played such activity and fidelity, as gave them a just claim to the esteem 
of the former. The renewal of commerce, whicK afterwards took place, 
together with the encouragement given to agriculture ; the riches of the 
Order, which circulated throughout the island by the purchase of different 
articles of consumption ; the pay of the troops, joined to salaries annexed 
to employments which were multiplied beyond imagination ; softened the 
Maltese by degrees. Their dispositions had become soured by misfor- 
tunes; but they at last became so reconciled to their situation, that they 
gradually abandoned their ancient customs, in order to connect themselves 
more closely with their governors. 

The marriage ceremony is now performed in the same manner as in 
other parts of Christendom, with this only difference, that the bride’s first 
visit to her parents is celebrated by a festival called Hargia, which con- 
sists merely in a grand conversazione in the Italian style, at which re- 
freshments of every kind are distributed. 

The ancient ceremonies practised at funerals are likewise abolished ; 
the neuicha, or hired mourners, no longer make a part of the procession , 
being represented by two women in black cloaks, who carry dishes of 
perfumes on their heads. 

The only custom peculiar to Malta still subsisting, and which, indeed, 
is retained among none but people of fortune, is the cucciha, or an 
assembly given by parents on their children’s first birth-day. The com- 
pany being met in the great hall, which is always much more ornamented 
than any other part of the house, the child is brought in, and, if it be a 
boy, he is presented with two baskets, the one containing corn and sweet- 
meats, the other, trinkets, coins, an inkstand, sword, &c. The choice 
he makes on this occasion, will, according to their notions, determine the 
mode of life he will embrace, and give a just idea of his luture disposi- 
tions. Should he choose the corn, it is a sign ot a liberal character ; if 
he prefers the inkstand, he is to be brought up either to trade or to the 
bar ; and if he chooses the sword, the greatest hopes are entertained of 
his court^e. Achilles thus, by a choice of the same nature, discovered 
to the court of Lycomedes that his female habiliments concealed a hero. 

While Malta remained under the government of the knights, their 
Orimital Herald^ TV. 7, H 
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numerous festivals were, all celebrated with great gaiety J>nd spleodcrar,* 
and so universal waCihe desire of participating in the general festivity, 
that all young women married in the country, insisted, before the com- 
pletion of their nuptials, on its being particularly stipulated in the con- 
tract, that their husbands should take them every year to the city La 
Valetta on St. John s Day, to the old city on St. Peters, and to the casal 
Teritun, on St. Gregorys. One might consider this as a proof of their 
having no great idea of the complaisance of their intended bridegrooms ; 
and as they were very anxious to exhibit their persons, and to gratify an 
ardent curiosity, they bad recourse to tliis method to prevent the possi- 
bility of a refusal. 

The grand festival on St. John’s Day brought a great concourse of 
people to the city Valetta. The church of the Order was entirely filled ; 
all the troops were under arms, and lined the streets during the general 
procession, at which the grand master, the council, and the whole body 
of knights, constantly assisted. After the religious services were over,, 
races were performed, both on foot and on horseback, by 3mung boys, who 
rode without bridle or saddle, and which furnished as fine subjects for 
applause as the heroes of Pindar in the Olympic Games. 

St. Peter’s day was the festival of the metropolitan church of the 
island. The old city was twice illuminated on this occasion, and the 
same races took place as on St.John’s day. The crowd even assembled 
the evening before, to dance in the dawn ; and it being a necessary com- 
pliment to the feast to appear in their wedding clothes, the greatest pos- 
sible variety was displayed. The lively sound of the fiddles invited every 
one to dance, so that the whole surrounding scene presented nothing 
hut joy and pleasure; but to those whose ears were unaccustomed to the 
Maltese manner of expressing delight, it must have been extremely 
fatiguing, for these people continually shouted in the sharpest tones, and 
he who screamed the loudest was esteemed the happiest of the party. 
This noise was termed tikbar, from the word kahhar, signifying shout of 
joy. On returning from this file chnmpHrey which, from the excessive 
heat of the place, between two burning rocks, no foreigner could possibly 
enjoy, the Maltese ornamented their calashes and horses with boughs of 
trees, in memory of a custom subsisting among the inhabitants of the 
island during their state of paganism,- who at the feast of Hercules car- 
ried branches of poplars in their hands, this tree being particularly 
consecrated to that deity, < 

These festivals, in which it appears devotion had some share, were 
not the only ones in Malta, for besides the celebration of Ascension and 
St. Lawrence’s day, by parties on the water, boat races, &c.^ it was 
usual, on the first of May, to deck the grand master’s balcony, and the 
doors of those who were dignified with the grand cross, with branches 
of trees; and it appears that this sign of a holiday, which was introduced 
into Malta by the families from the island of Rhodes, was .a remnant of 
the worship of the sun, formerly adored by the Rhodians. 

The cainival was also a great source of amusement to the Maltese: 
the public masked balls began on tw^elfth day, but no one was permitted 
to appear in the streets w'ith a mask, (in the Italian style,) except on the 
last three days of the carnival ; — on the last Sunday of which it was the 
custom for a number of peasants to go at an early hour under the grand 
master’s balcony, and there to wait until he granted them II Carnavale. 
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A knight of tho^rand crow made known their request, and the moment 
it was complied with, the companies of Battilo ranged through the city ; 
these were Maltese, dressed in white, covered with ribbands, and armed 
with swords and small shields. These men, to the sound of music, |)er- 
formed mock fights, (probably a remnant of the gladiatorial spectacles of 
Rome,) which they finished by lifting up a child, who w'as placed on 
their arms tw’isted together, and who waved a flag as a sign of peace. 

During the last three days of the carnival, a large stoile was suspended 
to the beam, at the corner of the Castellany, where the punishment of the 
strappado was usually inflicted : this was to show that on those days the 
sword of Themis rested quietly in its scabbard, in the same manner as 
the Romans never punished any criminals during the satirrualia. 

I'he tongue spoken in Malta and Goza is rather a kind of patois, or 
country dialect, than a real language. The original language spoken in 
Malta must necessarily have been lost, from the frequent revolutions 
which have taken place in that island, and by its subjection to so many 
different nations. The Greeks having driven away the Phenicians, 
abolished their language ; and, if the Carthaginians introduced it a 
second time, the Romans were too anxious to efface even the most dis- 
tant remembrance of Carthage, even to permit the Phenioian idiom to 
be used in a country they had so lately conquered. The preference 
indeed which they so decidedly gave to the Greek tongue, is a sufficient 
proof that this was the case. The Goths and Vandals next introduced 
a new language, and almost entirely eradicated every vestige of the ancient 
tongue; so that the Greeks of the lower empire, who succeeded them, were 
regarded by the Maltese as absolute foreigners. The Arabs at last taking 
possession of the island, the inhabitants adopted, and have ever since 
retained, the language of their conquerors, to whom they quietly sub- 
mitted, and with whom they had every reason to be satisfied. They, 
however, still retained some Greek expressions, and though afterwards 
subject to various powers, they only borrowed a few words from their 
different languages. This mixture vitiated, in some degree, the Arabic 
inonunciatiori ; and the Maltese having at that time no commerce, nor 
any inducement to cultivate the sciences, soon lost the habit of writing, 
and likewise forgot the Arabic alphabet, which there is great reason to 
believe had before been in use among them. 

Those who now write the Maltese patois, are obliged to make use of 
foreign characters ; and every one being at liberty to spell as he pleases, 
endeavours to express, as nearly as possible, the exact pronunciation of 
the word he employs. This inconvenience is but little felt, because the 
Maltese language is confined to the island, where the distances are too 
short to make it necessary to conduct business by the pen. 

Corrupted as is the Maltese patois, it is like all other Eastern lan- 
guages, full of metaphors, proverbs, and animated expressions. These 
render it peculiarly fit for poetry ; the taste for which the Maltese first 
imbibed from the Greeks, and afterwards from the Arabs, whose style of 
Eastern poetry, together with the moral which formed its principal 
ornament, they more particularly adopted; and they sang their own 
compositions, accompanying themselves on a kind of instrument resem- 
bling a lyre. . ^ ' 

^rte knowledge which the Maltese have lately acquired of Italian, 
U 2 
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from continual intercourse with the people of that nation, has occasioned 
their own language to be confined to the lowest orders of the people, 
while its place is supplied, among men of business, by a very corrupt 
Italian ; although the upper classes of society, including the principal 
officers of Government, and the most respectable of the English merchants 
settled there, write and speak the Italian tongue in its purity. 

Since the conquest of the island by the French expedition on their way 
to Egypt, and its re-capture by the English, who are its present rulers, 
nothing has occurred in its history to deserve peculiar notice here, if we 
except, perhaps, the great plague by which it was visited in the spring 
of 1813, and which, from the recent discussion on the doctrine of con- 
tagion, with a view to amend, if not abolish, the existing laws of qua- 
rantine, has acquired a greater importance in the eyes of the disputants 
on either side, than it would otherwise ever have attained. 

An anecdote of each of these periods, heard upon the spot, from resi- 
dents of some years standing on the island, deserves to be mentioned : 

During the occupation of Malta by the French, the massy silver gates 
which separated the altar from the body of the great church of St. John 
of Jerusalem, w'ere removed by order of Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
melted down for the purpose, it was said, of being made into coin to 
supply the demands of the army. Independently of the hatred borne to 
the French by the invaded Maltese, this act was regarded as so horribly 
sacrilegious, that conspiracies were formed, among the priests as wtII as 
laymen, to inflict the most signal vengeance on its perpretators. Four 
of the most determined of these entered into a vow to feast on the heart 
of a certain French officer, who bad made himself peculiarly obnoxious 
by his activity in this despoiling of the treasures of the church. He was 
waylaid, murdered, and his heart torn from his body. It was then ci^t 
into small pieces, while yet warm, and sensed up, with the blood still 
reeking, to these infuriated cannibals. They had actually seated them- 
selves around the bowl of human flesh, and were about to devour it, 
when one among them suddenly remembered that it was Friday, and 
that as good Catholics they could not, without offending the rules of the 
church, taste flesh-meat on that day. This was an insuperable obstacle. 
Scruples as to the murder and the cannibalism had never interposed 
themselves, or, if they had, were easily conquered ; but this, as to the 
eating flesh on a fast-day, was sufficient to stay even their bloody ban- 
quet. The dish was accordingly put by, and (revolting as it must seem) 
it is affirmed, that they met together after mass on the following Sunday, 
and literally fulfilled their vow of feasting on the heart of their victim ! 

The other anecdote is of a less revolting nature, and may be useful, 
as of some weight in the balance of present conflicting opinions. It is 
this: During the plague of 1813, when all the English, and the greater 
number of the native inhabitants of Malta, \vere terrified and overcome 
with horror at this calamitous visitation, and each man, instead of 
approaching his dying neighbour with relief or consolation, suffered him 
to expire in neglect and destitution, a great number of Jews, tempted by 
offers of reward, came down from Smyrna, where the plague is almost 
an annual visitor, and engaged to treat all the infected medically, on 
condition of receiving a certain sum per head for as many as were cured. 
Their offer was accepted : they went boldly among the dying, where no 
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one else would venture to accompany them. They cured the greater 
number of those attacked, and not one of their whole body was aSected 
by the disease. Surely this could not have happened had the plague 
been highly or even slightly contagious. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Li:t others shed the briny tear, 

And pour to grief the melting lay, 

To me the ever-changing year, 

The buds of spring, and autumn sere, 

And wintry mists, and summer clear, 

Appear for ever gay. 

And is he wise who looks abroad 
With haughty eye, and frowning brow, 

And by the mighty scene unawed, — 

The rolling earth, the heavens broad, — 

Disdains to hail the mystic god 
Ills spirit doth not know ? 

Be wisdom las : be mine to feel 
The pulse of joy at golden dawn. 

When up the east the hery wheel 
And azure steeds of Day, reveal 
All Nature’s brightening common weal 
Joying at night withdrawn. 

Ah, then how sw’eet to mark the hnm 
Of life increasing o’er the earth ! 

Hie early birds, the flocks that come 
To taste the scented fields, and roam 
The breezy heath among the broom, 

And share the shepherd's mirth ! 

Nor less the city’s scenes delight : 

Its marts, its towers, its temples proud, 

Where many-visaged Art is dight 
In weeds how lovely to the sight ! 

Wile round her every living wight 
Bespeaks her praises loud. 

I^et others then be sad ; for me 
The world is ever bright and new ! 

While music breathes from every tree 
Sweet Nature’s untaught minstrelsy. 

And bounds the kid, and hums the bee, 

Along the golden dew I 

Bion. 
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ON SIB THOMAS MORe’s UTOPIA, 

The name of More shall remain constant and in honour, by his famous 
Utopia. Paulus Jovius. 

Many books that are not much read by the generality, acquire, not- 
withstanding, a sort of shadowy fame in the world, from being associated 
in men’s minds with soi^e peculiar strain of doctrine, so that the idea of 
that doctrine brings up the idea of the books, and causes them to be 
mentioned in the conversations and writings of many who know them 
only by name. Thus we often hear of Aristotelian notions and Platonic 
ideas from persons who, if two opposite dogmas of philosophy were ad- 
vanced in their hearing, would not bo able to decide-which had pro- 
ceeded from the Lyceum, and which from the Academy. This arises not 
so much from vanity, as from the habit, now quite fashionable, ot talk- 
ing about every thing, whether one understands it or not. We dare say 
our readers have frequently heard of Utopian schemes, Utopi0i notions, 
Utopian politics, &c., from persons who did not know very accurately 
the etymology of the adjective they used, and who were innocent ot all 
acquaintance with the celebrated performance of Sir Thomas More. 
We have ourselves been guilty of this random sort of talking ; but it at 
length occurred to us, some years ago, that it might be as well to look 
into the * Utopia’ itself, and see the mint where so many wonderful ab- 
surdities had been coined, A friend furnished us with the English tran- 
slation, by Bishop Burnett, which was printed by the Foulises at Glas- 
gow, and is very neat and correct. From the very commencement, it 
was clear we were not pursuing the speculations of an ordinary mind ; 
but were moving among the visions, if they are visions, of exalted genius, 
in which the most beautiful moral landscapes, refreshed and illumined by 
the mild air and bright beams of philosophy, spreading on all sides like 
golden exhalations, rose before the mental eye, and made on the fancy 
impressions never to be erased. 

We had long before read, in a cursory manner, those exquisite dia-* 
logues of Plato, entitled ‘ The Republic’ ; but not having them at band, 
when we went through the ^ Utopia,’ it was not in our power to compare 
the views of the two writers ; though, as far as we remembered, they ap- 
peared to have many points of resemblance. We thought also that we 
could trace, in the work before ms, the original hints of many later pro- 
ductions, especially of Lord Bacon’s ‘ New Atlantis,’ and of Bishop 
Berkeley’s * Gaudentio di Lucca.^ Bacon seems, however, to have felt 
that this kind of invention was not his forte, for his ‘ New Atlantis ’ was 
never completed. Berkeley finished his design, but liis ‘ Gaudentio’ 
will bear no comparison with the ‘’Utopia.’ He had, in truth, a mind 
far less original and philosof^cal than Sir Thomas More’s ; and, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, was less learned. In virtue, perhaps, both were 
equal ; but their virtues did not resemble : Berkeley's were mild, gentle, 
almost effeminate ; there was a great portion of Stoicism, of fierce, 
rugged, haughty self-sufliciency in those of More. Accordingly, the 
speculations of Berkeley are gilded by a soft but brilliant enthusiasm ; 
while in More's, a soberer fancy is discernible, and a much stronger like- 
ness to truth. 
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Perhaps the * Utopia* has never, in fact, been equalled,' as a philoso- 
phical romance, except by the relations of honest Gulliver; which, having 
been moulded for very peculiar purposes, reject all comparison, and stand 
up in the world of literature a species by themselves. In them, the 
interest hinges upon an individual, whose adventures all along appear 
the main object, while the manners and customs of the strange nations 
he visits, though minutely described, seem to be brougfit before the eye 
incidentally, as they happen to bear a relation rqpre or less remote to the 
hero of the narrative. Had Sir Thomas More adopted a similar method, 
the popularity of his ‘ Utopia’ would have been far greater, as the fable 
would have been more complete and beautiful. No series of adventures, 
confined within the bounds of possibility, and represented as happening 
to one individual, can ever be too extravagant to excite admiration, and 
obtain a mitigated kind of belief; for as no one knows what is falling out 
daily to some of our species, within the vast circle of society, all are 
ready to lend an ear to a revelation of individual experience, acquired in 
remote parts of the world, or in any part where they have not the means 
of observimp for themselves. When the greater portion of the globe was 
unknown, notion might be as bold to create imaginary countries and na- 
tions, as now to create imaginary individuals, provided it preserved some 
show of probability ; but since science has curtailed the realms of ignor- 
ance so thoroughly, invention must alter her track, and no longer dare to 
take any liberties with the map of the world. In Sir Thomas More’s 
times, the recent discovery of America excited wonderful expectations : 
“ space may produce new worlds” was the word ; and, in reality, as na- 
vigation pursued her researches, the terraqueous globe seemed to swell 
and enlarge its circumference like a bubble. The ‘ Utopia’ was, there- 
fore, built upon the general feeling, and, geograjdiically, did not in the 
least outrage probability. Having made these preliminary remarks, we 
shall pass at once to our account of the book itself ; merely adding, in 
tills place, that it must be brief, and, consequently, leave untouched a 
number of topics contained in the ‘ Utopia.' 

The author having been sent ambassador into Flanders, to settle and 
compose certain differences between liis master, Henry VHI.,and the Em- 
peror Charles V., met at Antwerp a curious Portuguese traveller, who had 
visited most parts of the world, and meditated much on what he had 
seen. This traveller’s name was Raphael Hythloday. He was intro- 
duced to Sir Thomas More by Peter Giles, a vey pleasant citizen of 
Antwerp, to whom the ^ Utopia' was afterwards addressed by the author. 
Raphael, it seems, had sailed to the new world with Americus Vespucius, 
and, as our great countryman was inquisitive aboulfcvery thing relating 
to remote countries, a great intimacy grew up immediately between him 
and the Portuguese. Their minds were congenial, and their studies had 
been nearly the same ; both having addicted themselves almost entirely 
to the perusal of the Greek writers, whose notions, the author observes, 
are more bold and original than those of the Ri iiians. In a word, 
Raphael, in the ‘ Utopia,' is Sir Thomas More lumself, whose dual 
existence is kept up during the whole of th^ first book, that the author, 
like a dramatic writer, may escape from censure through his interlocutors. 

There is an air of simplicity, quite , natural, in the conversations that 
introduce the main subject ; though the author takes occasion very early 
in the work to exhibit his republican principles. But he does this with- 
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out any appearance of design, merely by making Peter Giles inquire of 
Raphael why he did R enter into the service of some prince, and by 
that means exert his ^^t wisdom and abilities for the good of mankind, 
as w’ell as of himself and his friends. The CQmprelwnsive views, the 
“depth, energy, and acuteness, of an upright and Experienced statesman, 
^animated by an honest indignation against tyranny, are conspicuous in 
Raphael’s replies; for Peter presses the question, and the dialogue is 
carried on. Princes, he observes, are incapable of comprehending the 
obligations of their hm'e, and can have, no regard for justice ; are 

not, by any force of eloquence or prudence, to be enlisted on the side of 
liberty ; but are inveterately disposed to prefer, on all occasions, the flat- 
tery and base principles of their courtiers, to the noble counsels of a phi- 
losopher. To be in the service of a prince, he continues, is to be a slave, 
to forfeit the privilege of speech, and to be bound to execute blindly the 
most pernicious commands. He holds that all kings are, to a man, am- 
bitious ; more desirous of robbing their neighbours of their dominions, 
than of governing their own realms with equity ; and, in all respects, 
stubborn, self-willed, and impracticable. ^ 

In pursuing this topic, Raphael sketches incidentally the cMracter of 
John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and he does it with a vigorous, 
expressive brevity, not unworthy of Tacitus. Morton, it seems, was a 
man of a shrewd comprehensive mind, patient of innovation, and anxious 
•for the popular good. In a conversation that took place at his table, on 
' the severity of the criminal law, we discover, through the medium of the 
Portuguese phantom, Raphael, the opinions of Sir Thomas More on 
capital punishment ; and it appears that he had, in great part, anticipated 
the humane notions of the present age. '“He traces the prevalence of thieves 
to the vices of monarchical governments, to excessive taxation and war, 
which impoveiish the body of the people, and nurse a great number of 
desperate idle fellows, who, on the establishment of peace, are let Ibose, 
like so many wild beasts, upon society. Taxation, he observes, is ren- 
dered excessive for two purposes : to enrich the coffers of the prince, and 
to break the spirit of the people by extreme poverty. Had this truth 
been uttered by a speculative reasoner, from d priori induction, it miglit 
deserve, perhaps, to be disputed ; but here we have it from the mouth of 
a Lord Chancellor of England, a man of a clear head, great learn- 
ing, an’d vast experience of affairs ; who did not gather the fact from 
hearsay, but had it beaten into his mind by daily and hourly experience. 
It may, therefore, be considered a political axiom, that princes in general 
will levy taxes even when their coffers are overflowing ; and that, not so 
much for the sake of the money, as of impoverishing and depressing the 
people. 

Thieves are multiplied, also, by the institutions of an hereditary nobi- 
lity ; for, besides the enormous portion of wealth they engross, and draw 
up into heaps, out of the hands of the people, their houses are so many 
nurseries of robbers ; their attendants literally forming an army of idlers, 
who are draughted off, occasionally, to scour the highways and supply the 
gallows. 

' His opinions on standing armies are not less bold and striking ; under 
whatever pretence they may be maintained, whether as a defence from 
foreign invasion, or as a curb to sedition at home, the true aim of their 
being kept up, he observes, is tyranny and arbitrary rule. 
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On all these subjects, his obsenjatioiis are the fruit of deep reflection 
and experience, and though many of them may^iflpt at present appear 
new, they are all worthy of attention ; and somethries send oiit, through 
rents, as it were, in iha veil of fable that envelops them, ’flashes of truth, 
wliich are much more brilliant than they would appear in a didactic 
political work ; as the sun’s rays fall warmer when they burst at intervals 
between the clouds, than when the sky is entirely clear. But, in fact, 
this whole book, introductory to the portraiture of the Utopian common- 
wealth, is lull of noble thoughts and sentimentf^lothed ; in that rich, 
marrowy eloquence, which springs from ext^hsive observation and 
copiousness of ideas. Nothing is forced, or introduced for the sake of 
ostentation; or, when introduced, pursued too far out of the road: the 
topics rise out ot each other naturally and beautifully, as branches spring 
from a tree, lopped and pruned into graceful proportion, and loaded with 
fruit of the richest show and flavour. 

If it he the intention of philosophy to diffuse cheerfulness and serenity 
through the mind, the reader of ‘ Utopia' will infallibly be persuaded 
that its ao^or was a true philosopher ; for it is quite impossible to make 
the smalls progress among his speculations without feeling a tranquil- 
lizing enlivening influence, penetrating like sunshine into the mind, and 
dispelling the clouds and darkness of solicitude and discontent. This is 
the great charm of his book, as it was of his character. There is nothing 
sour or crabbed to be met with in it ; no moroseness, no aft’ectation ; it is 
like a pleasant companion that one picks up by the way-side, who, by 
appearing to slide into our humours, delights and enchants us; and, if he 
has any grand ideas, opens, with a smile, a passage for them into our 
understanding. An author of genius enshrines his soul in his book,* 
which thus becomes a fane from which he may utter his oracles, like a 
god, to all eternity ; and thus his opinions and sentiments rest upon a 
surer basis than the Delphian tripod : no mutation of empire can disturb 
his influence, nor any change of religion. Plato speaks still, though 
Apollo has long been mute. A great writer appears to be one of the 
mouths ot natuie, w'hose revelations men of all creeds would reckon it 
jmpiety to neglect ; and such a writer is Sir Thomas More. 

the free nature of Mores speculations has tended to restrain 
their diflfusion among mankind, for he makes free with every body’s 
prejudices : kings, nobles, and priests, are the theme of bis censure ; 
and, as he never censures unjustly, his repreheijsion has the bitterer 
sting. F or the rich in general he had very small respect, as he considered 
the accumulation of wealth a species of monopoly, which it should be the 
business ot just laws to restrain. It is rather surprising, considering the 
manner in which he speaks of the priesthood, that his religion has never 
been called in question ; for if he ever goes out of his w'ay on any occa- 
sion whatever, it is to express his disrespect and contempt for the priests. 
They were in his time, he says, a race of men, who, not content with 
leading an idle life, were resolved to do mischief; to stop the course of 
agriculture, enclose grounds, and destroy houses and towns, reserving 
the churches f that they might lodge their sheep in them. In 
one passage he appears to call in question the justice of Providence for 
sending the rot among the sheep, which it ought to have inflicted, he 
thought, upon the owners themselves. Add to this, the ludicrous col- 
loquy between the friar and the jester, at the archbishop’s table, in which 
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he puts such bitter taunts aud sarcasms in tlie jester's mouth, and makes 
him goad und haras^th#' friar so effectually, that any one may perceive 
he 4 contriving^ “ mutato nomine,” to utter his own sentiments. 

But perhaps the boldest passage in the * Utopia ’ is that in which the 
author ventures to delineate the court and policy of Hetiry VIL, the 
father of the prince he served; for the arts by which that monarch con- 
trived to fill his coffers and impoverish his people, are there stigmatized 
as base, knavish, hypocritical, and inexpressibly unjust. The reader who 
is acquainted with Lord Bacon’s life of that prince, will find no difficulty 
to recognise, in Sir Thomas More’s terrible epitome, tlie genuine history 
of the period ; but he will suspect that Bacon has given but very faintly 
some of the features of the times. 

By degrees the question of property is introduced : Raphael maintains, 
that in a well regulated state, all men should have all things in common ; 
and as in the course of the discussion he frequently refers, in proof or 
illustration of his positions, to the laws and customs of the Utopians, a 
people he had visited during his travels, he at length excites the curiosity 
of his companions, who request to know something more p|jrticular of 
that singular and unheard-of nation. The traveller complies, of course, 
and from his relation SirTliomas More compiled his account of Utopia. 

Perhaps there is an inherent defect in every picture of an imaginary 
government; as, by piling up the wisest maxims and most important 
truths upon a scalfolding of palpable fable, we bring those maxims and 
those truths themselves into suspicion, with as many as cannot accurately 
distinguish between ideas and the husks they grow in. It must also be 
confessed that there is some appearance of puerility in these inventions ; 
they seem like an attempt to gild the pill of instruction before the reader’s 
eyes, as though the author doubted he might not have the courage to take 
it, if not so disguised. This produces in many a disdain of this kind of 
writing; but their disdain is not well-grounded ; for the writer may not 
have at all distrusted their capacity to follow and comprehend him, 
whatever method of instruction he might have chosen, but have given 
way to the temper of the times, or been directed in his choice of a mode 
by the danger of his own position. This we believe to have been the 
case with Sir Thomas More. He would have written no Utopias, could 
he have dared to speak his mind of England and its institutions, and to 
recommend such maxims of government as his great mind a[)proved. A^> 
it is, we must take his thoughts w here w e can find them ; they are, to be 
sure, far less extraordinary now than when first published, and some of 
them may be absurd enough ; but we are much deceived if they, are not 
altogether worthy of being well sifted and studied by mankind in 
general. 

The description of Utopia commences in the beginning of the second 
book, with a sketch of the general appearance of the country, of the soil, 
towns, and inhabitants. The island, it appears, contained fifty-four 
cities, large, well-built, and much resembling each other. From one of 
these cities to the next, the distance was in no case more than a day’s 
journey to a pedestrian, so that every traveller had it in his power to rest 
at night in the city. Amaurot, the metropolis, lay nearly in the centre oi 
the island ; and there all the deputies from the provincial senates, three 
from every city, assembled once a year to consult together about the 
great business of the state. All the citizens submitted* in turns to the 
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exercise of rural labour — a portion of the population being draughted off 
every year from the cities to work in the fields, ati equal number, 
who had been called to the country the year before, returning to, the 
towns. By this means the people never dwindled into effeminacy by 
perpetual confinement, nor contracted those rugged manners which con> 
stant application to rustic labours is apt to generate. There was a gentle- 
ness and a refinement in their robust vigour which difihsed over the 
whole intercourse of life a sweet amenity and a lively grace. In short, 
they resembled the elegant and urbane populatiolTHif ancient Attica. 

Their towns, like Mr. Owen’s, were built in the form of a parallelo- 
gram ; all the streets were of one width, and the houses exactly re- 
sembling each other. Behind every dwelling was a fine garden, in 
which the vino, all manner of fruit-trees, and plants and flowers, were 
cultivated. The Utopian legislator seems, indeed, by the delight with 
which he speaks of trees, fruits, fountains, and tlie beauty of flowers, to 
have possessed the true philosophical taste for gardening and agriculture ; 
and he often indulges his benevolence by fancying Ids happy people seated 
every maoj^iinder his vine, or under his fig-tree. To heighten the veri- 
similitude of his relation, he, on mentioning the stmeture of the capital, 
takes a short retrospect of its improvements, and observes tliat, from a 
collection of low and mean cottages, it had grown by degrees to consist of 
edifices lofty, uniform, and superb. 

The government was republican, and the prince, or president, elective ; 
but he continued in office during life, unless suspected of some design to 
enslave the people, in which case he was immediately removed. Suf- 
frages were given in secret, and the senators chosen annually. Indeed, 
Sir Thomas More entertained the most entire affection for democracy, 
and contrived on all occasions to manifest his affection ; so that the whole 
sclieme of his commonwealth turns upon the principle that government is 
valuable only in proportion as it provides for the general happiness. 

The day was divided with great judgment among the Utopians: six 
out of the twenty-four hours were consumed in labour, — three in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon ; eight were allotted to sleep ; and 
the remaining ten to reading and recreation. Public lectures were de- 
livered every morning, before day-break, in all the cities ; but none were 
compelled to attend, excepting those marked out for literature. It was 
fashionable, however, for great numbers of both sexes to be present, each 
attending the lectures most congenial to his taste. 

To the Utopian division of time, the author foresaw there would be 
many objections, principally on the ground that too little was appropriated 
to labour. His reply to these anticipated objections is so full of truth 
and cogency, that we shall presume to lay it entire before the reader: 

“ But this matter of the time set off for labour, is to be narrowly examined, 
otherwise you may perhaps imagine, that since there are only six hours ap- 
pointed for work, they may fall under a scarcity of necessary provisions. But 
it IS so far from being true, that this time is not sutHcient for supplying them 
with a plenty of all things that are either necessary or convenient, that it is 
rather too much ; and this you will easily apprehend, if you consider bow great 
a part of all other nations is quite idle. First, women generally do little, who 
are the half of mankind ; and if some few women are diligeiity their husbands 
are idle. Tlien consider the great company of idle priests, and of those that 
are called religious men j add to these all rich men, chiefly those that have 
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estates in lands, wlio are called noblemen and gentlemen, together with tlieir 
families, made up of idle persons, that do nothing but go swaggering about. 
Reckon in with these, all those strong and lusty beggars, that go about pretend- 
ing some disease, in excuse for their begging ; and upon the whole account you 
will find, that the number of those by who.se labours mankind is supplied, is 
much less than you did perhaps imagine. Tlien consider how few of those that 
work, are employed in labours that men do really need ; for we who measure 
all things by money, give occasions to many trades that are both vain and 
superfluous, and that serve only to support riot and luxury. For if those who 
are at work were employed only in such things as the conveniencies of life 
require, there would be such an abundance of them, and by that means the 
prices of them would so sink, that tradesmen could not be maintained by their 
gains ; if all those who labour about useless things, were set to more profitable 
trades ; and if all that number that languishes out their life in sloth and idle- 
ness, of whom every one consumes as much as any two of the men that are at 
work do, were forced to labour, you may easily imagine that a small proportion 
of time would serve for doing all that is either neces.sary, profitable or pleasant 
to mankind, pleasure being still kept within its due bounds.'' 

There prevailed in Utopia a regulation respecting literary men, which 
might, with great advantage, be revived among many moderh nations : 
the literati were constituted into a distinct class, exempt from labour, and 
honoured in a particular manner ; but if any member of this class was, 
in the course of time, found to disappoint the expectations that had been 
formed of him,' his privileges were annulled, and he w^as compelled to 
join the labouring classes. On the other hand, a mechanic, who chose to 
acquire, in his leisure liours, a certain portion of learning, and, besides, 
displayed a powerful and enlarged intellect, was immediately delivered 
from the necessity to labour, and ranked among the literati. 

There was great singleness of purpose among the Utopians, for happi- 
ness was the object of their study. Their notions of happiness, too, were 
sufficiently simple, as they made it to consist entirely in pleasure,— in 
such pleasure as passes harmlessly over the mind, like a clear wave, 
leaving no stain of sensuality behind it. To know how the delights of 
life arrange themselves in the sc^ale of nature, and how we are to pass 
into the sphere of one without missing another, more precious, perhaps, is 
a science far more valuable than the vulgar learned ever yet conceived. 
But if we make towards it through the right path, it is not difficult of 
attainment. Nature teaches it. We have but to listen patiently to her 
dictates. However, Sir Thomas More seems to have thought that the 
art of listening to nature was not easy of acquirement, and therefore he 
made it the chief object of study among the Utopians. 

We must caution our readers against supposing for a moment that we 
profess to detail all the opinions or practices of the Utopians ; it would 
be to extract the whole work, of which we are only giving a review : the 
most we can do is, to select what appear to us the most extraordinary 
ideas, and even this is extremely difficult where so many ideas are extra- 
ordinary. However, we shall do our best. From the subject of study 
and domestic government, the author passes to the consideration of colo- 
nization and u ar, on tho former of which his notions are especially re- 
markable. If one of two neighbouring nations happen, at any time, to 
have an overflowing population, while the other has not people enough to 
cultivate the whole of its territory, the former, he thinks, has an un- 
doubted right to occupy the waste lands of the latter, and, in case of 
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opposition, to seize on them by force of arms j ** since every man,” lie 
continues, “ has, by the law of nature, a right to such an uncultivated 
portion of the earth as is necessary for his subsistence.” 

The cities of the Utopians were divided into four equal parts, in each 
of which was a market-place, filled with all the necessaries of life. From 
these, every father of a family took what he judged necessary for the 
subsistence of his house; and there was no danger that he would take 
too much, for what should he have done with it, since there was no 
money, and since everyone had the same liberty as himself? 

“ It is the fear of want that makes any of the whole race of animals 'either 
greedy or ravenous : but besides fear, there is in man a vast pride, that makes 
him fancy it a particular glory for him to excel others in pomp and excess. But 
by the laws of the Utopians, there is no room for these things among them.” 

All the grown-up people of both sexes dined and supped in public, in 
spacious halls erected in every street. The sick were carefully accom- 
modated in hospitals, built without the walls, where every delicacy was 
alw’ays provided for them. But, because in all countries many are found 
to prefer privacy and retirement, every one who chose might eat at home, 
that liberty might in no case be infringed. At the public halls, the men 
were placed on one side, the women on the other ; and old and young 
were so skilfully intermingled on both sides, that the conversation was 
always lively and sportive, without degenerating into licentiousness. 

“Ibey never sup without music; and there is always fmit served up after 
meat. >Vliile they sit at meat, some burn perfumes, and sprinkle about sweet 
ointments and sweet waters; and they are wanting in nothing that may cheer 
up their spirits, for they give themselves a large allowance that way, and indulge 
themselves in all such pleasures as arc attended with no inconvenience. Thus 
do those that are in the towns live together ; but in the country, where they 
live at a greater distance, every one eats at home; and no family wants any 
necessary sort of provision, for it is from them that provisions are sent unto 
those that live in the towns.” 

Oue of the strangest regulations of the Utopians was that which settled 
the mode of travelling, as it allowed no man to move out of his district 
without a passport, under the penalty of being returned to his parish as a 
rogue and vagabond, and, for the second offence, reduced to slavery. 
This was to prevent idlene.s8. They who travelled in the regular way, 
found in every town and city the most cordial welcome ; but there were 
no “ taverns, ale-houses, nor stews, among them; ” conveniencies which 
no European nation has hitherto been able to dispense with. Legislators 
like Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, Bishop Berkeley, &c., who regulate 
the passions of Utopians, Athlantians, and Mezzoraneans, find small 
difficulty in banishing vice from their dominions, since they can do it 
with a stroke of the pen ; but no lawgiver who has had to do with actual 
society, excepting Lycurgus, has ever, as far as we know, succeeded in 
banishing public prostitution from his country. Solon allowed it ; it 
prevailed at Rome ; it is tolerated in all Christian countries. Why is 
this ? Is man incorrigible ? Has he always been incorrigible, every 
where but at Sparta? Or was Lycurgus, as antiquity believed, really 
superior in genius to all other lawgivers, the opinion of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell ‘ notwithstanding ? This foul blot upon all Christiatf govem- 
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nicnte seems to be caused by some radical defect in the institution of 
marriage, \frhich damps the afiections of the connubial state, and often 
throws back' upon single life an ineradicable taint. Sir Thomas More 
and Lord Bacon seem to haye perceived some traces of this defect, and 
the cause that produced it j and the former, with the bold candour that 
was natural to him, explained himself, and proposed what appeared to 
him a proper remedy. It is not so easy to come at Lord Bacon’.s senti- 
ments on the subject ; whether he sometimes laboured under that in- 
capacity to unwrap and be delivered of his conceptions, which he imputed 
to Aristotle, or thought proper to utter some of his opinions in oracular 
sentences and phrases that might be turned towards any point of the 
compass. Bo this as it may, we must not here explain any further, but 
refer tlie reader to the ‘ Utopia’ and the ‘ New Atlantis.’ 

Agreeably to the doctrine and practice of many ancient philosophers, 
Sir Thomas More inculcates suicide in certain cases, arguing that it is 
not only allowable, but religious and pious. Bishop Burnett, the tran- 
slator, can hardly be said to condemn it, for all he says on the subject is: 
“ The adrisiug men, in some cases, to put an end to their lives, not- 
withstanding all the caution with which he guards it, is a piece of rough 
and fierce philosophy!' No doubt it is, excellent prelate ! But is it 
nothing more ? Perhaps not. 

The author next ridicules our bulky laws ; and, to express his thorough 
abhoireiice of lawyers, he imitates Plato’s conduct towards the poets, 
and banishes them entirely from his commonwealth. He likewise cen- 
sures the faithlessness of princes and popes, in a keen ironical manner ; 
and exposes the wicked sophistry by which they set up one kind of virtue 
for themselves, and another for the people. To show how he respects 
tliem, he observes, that when the Utopian.s made war with any neigh- 
bouring nation, the first thing they did was to offer immense rewards to 
any one who would kill the hostile prince, or any of his courtiers ; for to 
such they always attributed the causes of war. This barbarous practice, 
Bishop Burnett observes, “ is so wild and so immoral both, that it does 
not admit of any thing to soften or excuse it, much less to justify it.” 

But the most singular chapter in the whole ‘ Utopia,’ is that on re- 
ligion, as it unveils, in a pretty clear manner, the workings of the author’s 
mind. What, however, and how much, he believed, it is not easy to say, 
though the whole tenor of his work furnishes strong grounds to suspect his 
orthodoxy. He makes a portion of his people bow down in adoration 
before the sun and moon, and great men of former times, “ not only as 
ordinary deities, but as the supreme God;” and, although he observes 
that the wiser portion of them adored the one incomprehensible divinity, 
be censures not those rude pagans for their polytheism, appearing to 
think it is no great matter what men worship. When Raphael and his 
companions explained the Christian religion to the Utopians, many ol 
them came over to the new faith ; but he observes, that one of these con- 
verts was so transported with an intemperate zeal, that he not only openly 
preferred his new creed, but abused and declaimed against the religions 
of the country; upon which he was seized and banished, not, says the 
author, for disparaging those religions, but for inflaming the people to 
sedition. It was generally upon the same pretext that the Roman em- 
perors persecuted the primitive Christians, whom they considered bad 
citizens, as well as bigots. In .strict contoiHy with the practice of the 



pagans of antiquity, the author of ^ Utopia’ teaches, that all religions 
should be equally tolerated, and that no man should,.. in any case, be 
punished fqr his opinions, unless he attempt to force them upon others. 
Like a philosopher of more modern times, he seems to suspect that, pos^ 
sibly, God may be })lea.scd with a variety of religions ; just as an indulgent 
father is plea.scd with tlie different fancies of his children, who, on re- 
turning from a rural walk, present him, one with a curious pebble, another, 
with a flower, a third with a beautiful featlier, or shell, and soon; since 
each only adopts a difl’erent method of cxpressiiig the same love. 

We have now gone through the ‘Utopia’ in a cursory manner, and 
have, we hope, shown that it is an extraordinary woik, — a splendid 
recapitulation of all the pliilosophical meditations of its author’s life, dis- 
tinctly, forcibly, and beautifully arranged ; that to pass from vulgar 
literature to such works, is like sailing out of the dull trade-winds, that 
blow always one way, into the free, changeable airs of the mighty ocean ; 
and that, though it be commonly spoken of as a cnildish vision, there is 
very little of absurdity either in the matter or manner of the work. We 
have detailed its principles ; we have spoken our opinion : let the reader 
judge. 


SONG. 


— * 7)rw^ to me only with thine Eyes' 


When late around thy festive board, 

,]oy bade the moments flee, 

Fast as the rosy wine 1 poured, 

My eyes still drank to thee ; 

And wafting on their fervid rays 
A kiss of warmth divine, 

Met in thine own dear answering gaze 
A kiss as warm from thine. 

Tliough now to grace my hoard, no more 
Thy heavenly (harms I see, 

Still ever as the wine I pour, 

My sighs drink deep to thee ; 

And as the sparkling jtiice I sip, 

In Fancy’s vision w'arm, 

I hang in transport on thy lip, 

And press thy angel form. 

Whene’er the goblet’s flowing brim 
Thy festive board shall see, 

Then, oh 1 as fondly drink to him 
Who warmly drinks to thee ; 

For though no more thy melting eye 
Thrill all my frame with bliss^ 

Oh! love still feels this burning sigh, 
And thy warm trembling kiss. 
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Fifth Article, 

Persia, the next country in our series, will not detain us long, inas- 
much as the principal paper relating to it, — ‘ An Extract from a Me- 
moir on the Ancient Inscriptions of Persepolis,’ by M. St. Martin, will 
more properly come under our review in a separate article, in which )ve 
propose to offer a sketch of the progress and present state of our know- 
ledge, (if, indeed, we can be justly said to know any thing,) touching the 
intricate subject of which it treats. We might also assign as a reason 
for passing over this paper at present, the want of originality in its con- 
tents ; almost every element of the system put forth by M. St, Martin as 
his own, being in fact borrowed from M. Grotefend of Hanover. The 
remaining papers consist of ‘ Observations on the Zend and Pehlvi Al- 
phabets,’ by Professor Rask, w’hose philological acquirements have long 
been considered of the very highest order, and whose late journey to the 
East has supplied him with materials for their almost unlimited extension; 
of a ‘ Discourse on the Origin and History of the Arsacidae,’ by M. St. 
Martin; a ‘ Note on the Persian History of Shah Abbas,’ by M. de 
Sacy ; and, finally, the translation of a beautiful poem by the celebrated 
Jami, entitled, ‘ Oina and Riya,’ by M. de Chezy, 

Professor R ask’s ‘ Observations ’ consist of corrections to be made in 
the Zend and Pehlvi Alphabets, given by Anquetil du Perron in his edi- 
tion of the Zend-Avesta, and of reinaiks on the effects of these changes 
on the deciphering of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, according to the sys- 
tem adopted by Grotefend ; some of whovse interpretations, more especially 
ns relates to the grammatical inflections, he corrects according '^^o the 
genius of the language in w^hicli they arc supposed to be written. 

In his Memoir on the Arsacidae, M. St. Martin maintains that the 
government, of which those princes were the head, was strictly feudal, or, 
at least, that its institutions w'ere closely analogous with those which, 
many centuries later, prevailed universally throughout Europe. This 
system he considers as the uniform and necessary attendant on a mili- 
tary government ; and contends that the Parthians, although the earliest 
j)eople among whom it can be di.stinctly traced, have no claim to be con- 
sidered ^as its inventors, they having received it from the Medes and 
Persians, who inherited it from the Assyrians, whose predecessors were, 
doubtless, subject to the same laws, as they were all animated by the 
same spirit of encroachment on the territories of their neighbours. We 
are too apt, he says, to consider the nations of the East in the light of a 
miserable herd of slaves, subject to the caprice of a despot. The Per- 
sians, the Syrians, and other natives of Asia, under the rule of the Ar- 
sacidae, w’ere certainly for the most part slaves ; but they were no more so 
than the mass of the population in Gaul and other countries of Europe, 
subjugated by the Franks, and their slavery was founded on the same 
law — that of conquest. Not so the Parthians ; like the warlike Franks, 
and the victorious Normans, they were great sticklers for liberty ; but it 
was for that sort of liberty which our King James sagaciously claimed 
fpr himself, that of being “ free kings” over all the world besides. The 
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no objection whatever, except that we apprehend the' g^noralitj of readers, 
meeting at the outset with such a mass of details, will throw down the 
book in despair long before they reach the marrow of the subject. We 
would therefore recommend those who have hot an abundant stock of 
patience, and a whole week to devote exclusively to the task, to begin at ‘ 
once at the 7 1 1 th page. By reading from thence to the end, including the 
‘‘ Documents relating to the negotiation of the several loans contracted 
with the Vizier," and those relating to the removal of the Resident, they 
will attain an adequate knowledge of the matter at issue. Should a 
doubt then remain on their minds as to any point, reference may be made 
to the previous part for more particular information. As a clue to it 
generally, we may here observe, that its main purport is to sh0v, that 
between 1808 and 1813, Colonel Baillie used every exertion 'l^th the 
Vizier to effect a reform in the administration of the government of 
Glide, that such a reform was urgently wanted, and that his earnest 
endeavours to promote it excited hostility against him, both in the mind 
of the Vizier and in that of part of his subjects. But to have a just view 
of the politics of the Court of Lucknow, it is necessary to trace them back 
to a still earlier period — that of the accession of the Nuwaub Sadut Alee. 

Every reader of Indian history must recollect the memorable events 
that followed within a few years after the death of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, in 
1797. Objections were made to the elevation of his eldest son, Mirza 
Alee, to the musnud, on the ground that ho was illegitimate. As this 
was equally asserted of the rest of the late Nuvvaub’s children, Sadut 
Alee, the next brother of the deceased, conceived he had pretensions to 
the throne, The then Governor-General of India, (Lord Wellesley,) on 
a consideration of the case, decided in favour of the son, Mirza, or, as he 
is usually called, Vizier Alee. The grounds were, that his father, the 
late Nuwaub, had acknowledged and treated him as his son and suc- 
cessor, which, according to the Mohammedan law, constitutes a valid 
title ; the acquiescence of the Begums, the wife and mother of Asuf-ood- 
Dowlah ; the concurrence of the capital ; and the danger, (says Mr. Mill,) 
of admitting doubts as to the filiation of princes. The young Nuwaub, 
however, was so unfortunate as to give offence to one of his female rela- 
tives, the elder Begum, Intrigues were immediately commenced by this 
lady and her party to supersede him by one of his uncles, to accom- 
plish which, a largo sum of money was offered to the Governor-General 
for his acquiescence. This bribe not taking effect, they represented the 
young Vizier as an enemy to the British ; and a confidential eunuch of 
the late Nuwaub, called Tuhseen Alee, told a story that the Vizier Alee 
was not the son of the Nuwaub, but had been purchased of his mother for 
500 rupees, after his birth. “ Upon this story," (says Mr. Mill,) told 
privately to the Governor-General by a man who complained of having 
been treated with injustice by the Nuwaub, and who might have been 
suborned by his enemies ; told without confrontation with the public ; 
without confrontation with the Nuwaub ; without cross-examination ; 
without counter evidence ; without hearing any thing the party affected 
might have to adduce in his own behalf ; without pushing the inquiry 
by examination of other persons to w'hom the secrets of the Zenanuh 
might be known, and corroborated only by what he h^ad heard was the 
public opinion, [that is, common scandal!] did the Governor- Gen^l 
declare, that a man whom he had acknowledged as Nuwaub of Oiw, 
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and who succeeded to the throne with the apparent concurrence of^all 
ranks, (except the single voice of Sadut Alee,) was not the son of the late 
Vizier, and ought to be displaced from the throne, He decided against 
the unfortunate Nuwaub the great question of a kingdom, upon evidence 
upon which a court of English law would not have decided a^inst him 
a question of a few pounds.” More than this, the unhappy Prince, thus 
unscrupulously torn from the throne of his ancestors by Lord Wellesley, 
was driven to become a desperate outlaw, and languish the rest of his days 
in a dungeon ; and the traitor Tuhseen Alee, as appears by these Papers, 
was, in reward for his perfidy, upheld and supported by the Representa- 
tive of the British Government to domineer over the rest of the royal 
family tUl the day of his death. This happened in August 1813, when 
great condolence took place between Colonel Baillie and the Government 
at Calcutta, as if a great man had fallen in Israel. The elder Begum, 
whose tool he was, and through whose intrigues the revolution was 
effected, concurred with the new Nuwaub in rewarding his services with 
the office of Nazir (or Guardian) of the Khoord Muhl, or Princesses' 
residence. This situation he appears to have held till August 1812, 
when the Vizier was desirous of removing him. But this the Resident 
would not permit, and supported the Bhow Begum, with some of her 
party, in insisting on his continuance in office, however repugnant this 
was both to the Nuwaub and his female relatives. In evidence of this, 
we quote (p. 448) the following solemn league and covenant entered 
into by the ladies of the Khoord Muhl, when they heard that Tuhseen 
Alee was to be forced back upon them ; 

“ By this sacred text we swear, (quoting a text of the Koran,) that 
while life remains in our body, be we killed, or be our heads severed 
from our necks, we never will be satisfied with Tuhseen, and w^e never 
will agree to his holding the office of Nazir. We will never betray, or 
be false to each other ; never, never, in any w^ay, will we consent to 
Tuhseen Alee’s being Nazir. To this instrument, therefore, we set our 
seals. To whatever calamity may befall us we submit : never will we 
shrink from it. But to Tuhseen Alee’s toeing Nazir, who is an oppressor 
and the enemy of our house^ we will not assent. If we depart from this 
engagement, may we depart from God, and from the Prophet, and from 
the holy law.” 

Notwithstanding the utter repugnance here manifested to this eunuch, 
the Resident’s party (the great female instrument of which was the Bow 
Begum) persisted in their intention of supporting the authority of Tuh- 
seen, and proposed to actually starve the Princesses into submission. 
The Nuwaub, however, being opposed to this scheme, was accused of 
lending them secret support ; and one of them, Doolhun Begum, appeals 
to him in the following impassioned terms ; supposing that it was the 
Nuwaub, and not the Resident, who supported their oppressor 

“ It has been reported to me (says the Princess) that your Excellency, 
from motives of regard to the reputation of Tuhseen Alee Khan, and adesire 
to please him, does not intend to remove him from the office of Nazir. This 
is surprising ! In all the world, the honour and reputation of father and 
mother, and one’s own, are dearer than those of any other peiion : how 
then can it be, that the reputation of a male or female slave should be 
*.of more value with your Excellency than ours ? Woe is me, of this life* 
if this be the fact ! Accursed be such a state of existence I When I aiwi 
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Ihe other ladies of the Muhl shall have been forsaken by your Excel- 
lency, and been exposed to be insulted by a slave of the late Nuwaub 
Asuf-ood-Dowlah, we ought to be ashamed to live longer in the world. 
We know^not what this vengeance from heaven fs which has overtaken 
ns ! Till now we have considered that we lived on the bounty of»your 
Excellency ; but should the Nazir not be removed, we shall certainly con- 
sider it to be the bounty of Tuhseen Alee Khan ; and we wish not to live 
on the bounty of a perfidious slave^ who every moment uses reproachful 
language towards us, and will not allow an account of our situation or 
our letters to reach your Excellency.’’ 

' And towards the conclusion it is added t — “ It is probable that, from 
this cause, the measure of my days is now completed. On the day of 
judgment, I will make this base-born villain understand. In this world, 
as his loins are broken, so, in the next, shall his neck be broken with 
the weight of our blood. On the day of resurrection I will mount upon 
his neck, and cry out under the canopy of heaven, ‘ my blood is on the 
neck of Tuhseen !' ” 

It is true, that some of the ladies of the Muhl had expressed an equal 
degree of satisfaction with that eunuch. The secret of it is, that they 
were instigated by different parties : some adhering to the interest of the 
Vizier, others to that of the Bhow Begum, or Lady Mother, whose au- 
thority was strongly supported by the Resident. 

To recur again to the period of the revolution, by which the Bhow 
Begum, her creature Tuhseen Alee, and Lord Wellesley, placed the Nu- 
waub Sadut Alee on the throne of Oude, it does not appear that the 
latter was other than a passive instrument in the transaction j since the 
diject of the conspirators against the reigning Prince w^as to raise Mirza 
Jungly, another uncle, to the musnud. Lord Wellesley, however, 
granted only half their prayer, and gave the rest to the winds ; he de- 
throned Vizier Alee, and raised in his stead Sadut Alee, the elder bro- 
ther of the late Nuwaub, and less likely to become a tool in the hands of 
the Bhow Begum or her partisans. He, of course, having greatness thus 
unexpectedly thrust upon him, agreed to accept it on whatever terms the 
Governor- General chose to dictate. The annual tribute to be paid to the 
Company was raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees ; the Fort of Allaha- 
bad was made over to the English ; the British forces quartered upon 
Oude were fixed to ten thousand men for the regular peace establish- 
ment, to be raised eventually to thirteen thousand. Hard as these terms 
were, they are but silken threads compared with the fetters soon after 
imposed upon the sovereign of Oude. Sadut Alee, who had found 
there was but one step between a dungeon and a throne, soon began to 
experience bitterly the cares which beset the head that wears a crown. 
Lord Wellesley first compelled him to disband all his own troops, except 
so many as might be required for the purposes of state and police, and to 
admit British troops to supply their place. A reluctant consent was, 
after much difficulty, extorted from the Nuwaub ; and the plan (called 
by us a “ military reform ” !) carried into effect. Such a military reform 
as if the Emperor of Russia were to place a hundred thousand men in 
cantonments in the vicinity of London, and command them to be paid 
from the British Exchequer! This humiliation, to which the helpless 
Nuwaub could only yield submission, did not long satisfy Lord Welles- 
ley, whose object was to gain entire dominion of the province of Oude. 
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His next demand upon the Nuwaub was, that he should yield up morfr 
than the half of his territory to pay the troops, pretending (although there 
had been hitherto no arrear,) that their pay could never be quite certain 
until we had the land from which it sprung entirdy in our own hands. 
To this, also, the Vizier was compelled to submit on pain of being driven 
from his kingdom lit, the point of the bayonet, or ending his days in a 
dungeon ; and out of the territories so ceded, together with the principa- 
lity of Furruckabad, wrested from its lawful Prince in the same unjustifi- 
able manner. Lord Wellesley made a comfortable Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship for his brother. This was the happy result of his reforms. 

The result, as regards Oude, was, that the Vizier was despoiled of the 
best part of his dominions, and the remainder left completely in the 
hands of the Company ; since he was destitute of any military strength 
of his own, and compelled to sign a treaty, (the first document is 
dated Nov. 1801) which obliged him, if interpreted strictly to the letter, 
to be a mere tool in the hands of the British Resident. The words of 
the fourth article are : — 

“ The Honourable East India Company hereby guarantee to his Excel- 
lency the Vizier, and to his heirs and successors, the possession of the 
territories which shall remain to his Excellency after the territorial ces- 
sion ; TOGETHER WITH the exercise of his and thdr authority within 
the said dominions. His Excellency engages that he will establish, in 
his reserved dominions, such a system of administration (to be carried 
into effect by his own officers) as shall be conducive to the welfare of his 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and property of the inha- 
bitants; and his Excellency will always advise with, and act in 
CONFORMITY TO, the counscd of the officers of the said Honourable East 
India Company.” 

In a subjoined memorandum, where Lord Wellesley explains this part 
of the treaty, it is expressly said, that this condition of always “ acting 
in conformity” to the counsels of the British Government (which, in prac- 
tice, is, neither more nor less, than constant and implicit obedience to its 
dictation) was to apply not only to extraordinary emergencies, or affairs 
of great importance, but to “ all affairs connected with the ordinary 
government of these dominions, and with the usual exercise of his Ex« 
cellency's established authority.” 

Nothing more need be said to show that Lord Wellesley meant, by 
this treaty, to annihilate entirely the authority of the Nuwaub, and ren- 
der him a mere puppet in the hands of the British Resident. As to the 
reform proposed, professedly for “ the welfare of his subjects,” let those 
who reflect on the situation of a military officer, the delegated depositary 
of despotic powers, several hundred miles from his superiors, and they 
having no regular information of his proceedings, but such as he himself 
chooses to give, while his conduct is, moreover, sheltered by the screen 
of a nominal Native Prince, who is the ostensible organ of Government, 
judge how far such an arrangement is calculated to insure the welfare of 
the people. When Lord Wellesley, however, had been recalled from the 
theatre of despotic sway, his successors were inclined to give the treaty a 
milder interpretation. In fact, the obligations it imposed on the Nu- 
waub ought to be considered invalid, as in equity they are, being clearly 
extorted by force and fear. Little as our Indian rulers are accustomed 
to be restrained by principle, their comparative forbearance to the Nu- 
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waub since that period, proves that they felt reluctant to pursue to its 
full extent the path of usurpation chalked out by Lord Wellesley. The 
instrumeiit of his measures, Col. Scott, was, in 1807, succeeded by Major 
(now Lieut.-Col.) Baillie, as Resident at Luckno^ ; and the Papers be- 
fore us furnish a full detail of the affairs of Oude#jlearly from that period 
till the year 1815, when Col. Baillie was recalled from that station by 
Lord Hastings. 

The object of the first part of this collection of documents is, to show 
that the Nuwaub’s teiritories were in a state of great disorder; that there 
was very frequently occasion for calling in the military to suppress his 
refractory zumeendars, who refused or delayed their revenue instalments ; 
that there was consequently the most urgent necessity for insisting on the 
Vizier to carry into effect the reforms contemplated in Lord Wellesley's 
treaty. That such a turbulent and refractory disposition did exist in Oude, 
is very evident ; and it appears to us to have arisen chiefly from three 
causey: First, the unpopularity of the Nuwaub with a great part of 
the population, who looked upon him as a usurper set up by the Bfi- 
tish Government, which had dethroned the lawful sovereign Vizier Alee. 
That this feeling did exist to a very considerable extent, is proved by a 
letter of the Marquis of Wellesley himself, (the great revolutioniser and 
reformer of Oude,) quoted in Mill’s History (vol vi. p. 165). It is dated 
in January 1801, and says, “ Active and general support has been 
afforded by the subjects of his Excellency to the impostor who lately 
assumed the name of Vizier Alee.” Even a pretender, by the magic of 
that revered name, drew after him the affections of the great body of the 
people ; and it is added by the historian, that even of the troops of the 
Vizier, which were required to assist in reducing the disturber, a part in 
reality joined his standard. Secondly, the reins of authority were weaken- 
ed by th(3 Vizier having been despoiled of half his dominions, and com- 
pelled to disband his military force, so that he could not but appear con- 
temptible in the eyes of his own subjects. Those who were disaffected 
to Ins person, from viewing him as a usurper, would think they might 
now despise his authority with impunity. It would take some time to 
convince them that the Britisli troops stationed in the country would be 
employed in avenging the Nuwaub’s quarrels, or in enforcing the payment 
of iiis revenues. Besides, we suspect that our troops were at first gene- 
rally collected in large bodies, and neither so w'ell disposed nor well adapt- 
ed for the revenue service as to overawe the remote districts, and secure 
regularity in the collections. Thirdly, after the Nuwaub had been strip- 
ped by the Company of nearly two-thirds of the revenues of his whole 
dominions,® it was necessary for him to be much more rigid in collecting 
the small residue they had left him. But they, at the same time, almost 
totally annihilated his authority; yet they reproach him with the disobe- 
d ience of his subjects ! They had robbed him of nearly two-thirds of his 
hereditary dominions ; yet they accuse him of avarice ! The history of 
India testifies that no Prince of Oude had ever performed his engage- 
ments with such punctual exactness as Sadut Alee ; yet he is accused of 
deceil, perfidy, and every thing that is infamous ! .By whom accused?— 
By the servants of the Honourable Company, which was itself the great 
violator of treaties, as well as of every principle of justice towards this 
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very Prince, who is first overwhelmed with the grossest oppression, and 
then, though innocent, compelled to submit to be taunted by his op- 
pressors, as guilty of the very crimes they had committed against him I 
That the reader may the more readily form a conception of their m^e of 
operation, in this refiiMiieat of cruelty and impudenc^e, we shall intro- 
duce here Lord Hasti^s explanation of the politics of Lucknow 

“ There have always been tw'o parties at the Court of Oude : one con- 
sisting of those who look forward to rise to power by means of the British 
Resident ; the other courting the personal favour of the Prince. Each in 
its turn has been strongest, as the Vizier himself retained the power, or 
the Minister has engrossed it through the exertion of the influence of our 
Government. During the lifetime of the late Vizier, (Sadut Alee,) as 
his favour was the predominant influence, it was only the malcontents 
who had lost, or who despaired of ever obtaining, the favour of their 
Prince, together with a few immediate Moonshees and their dependants, 
that formed the Court of the British Resident. These, when disap- 
pointed in the objects of their ambition, represented the persons enjoying 
the advantages of the Princes favour as hostile to the British interests, 
and themselves as martyrs to their espousal of our cause. Major Baillie 
would seem to have lent too ready an ear to the whisperings of such 
courtiers.” 

With this clue to guide us, it is easy to comprehend the Resident’s line 
of operations as leader of the opposition. To encourage his adherents, it 
was necessary to secure, for as many of them as possible, places and pen- 
sions, which some of them enjoyed under the guarantee of the British 
Government, and to advocate such changes in the administration of affairs 
as would displace those now in office, or raise into power some hangers- 
on of the Residency. The expectants themselves would continually re- 
present to him, in the strongest colours, the misery of the country under 
the present system ; the happy results that would flow from a radical 
reform ; and it is not being too uncharitable to suppose that these mal- 
contents at the capital w’ould, by their emissaries throughout the country,, 
encourage the rajahs and zumeendars to withhold their revenue from the 
Nuwaub’s aumils, or collectors, by instilling into them the belief that their 
friend the Resident, who had the entire direction of the British military 
force, would not assist the feeble Nuwaub in reducing the refractory to 
submission. Besides, when, at the Vizier’s urgent solicitation, the British 
troops were directed to support the authority of his aumils, the Resident 
empowered the officers commanding to receive complaints against the 
aumils, and arbitrate the disputes between them and the rebellious 
zumeendars, before they proceeded to punish the latter. When they 
should think the demands of an aumil unjust, they were to refuse him 
their assistance, and report the matter to the Resident. By this extra- 
ordinary arrangement, it is evident, the military officers became judges, 
and the Resident erected himself into a high court of appeal ; an indi- 
rect mode of usurping the civil as well as the military government of the 
country, which had been seized upon in, the time of Lord Wellesley. 
For satisfaction on this point, the reader may consult pages 75, 77,* 79, 
82, 90. 

Another mode which was devised of gradually usurping the civil au- 
thority, is first broached at page 19, in a letter of instructions from the 
Supreme Government to the Reiident. But before mentioning this, it 
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is necessary to trace the thing to source. When the British Govern- 
ment had 8tri{)ped the Vizier of half his dominions^ compelled him to 
disband his military force, and, in lieu thereof, engaged by the third 
article of the treaty of 1801, “ to defend the . territories which shoidd 
remain to his Excellency against all foreign ei;^dome$tic enemies;” 
the party which extorted this treaty, and dictateCRxactly its own terms, 
must bo considered, on every principle of justice, to have chosen all the 
consequences which necessarily flowed from it. The Company has no 
right to turn round on the other party afterwards, and say, ** This treaty 
binds us to punish those who may have good cause for being your ene- 
mies, which is contrary to the principle of justice,” The Nuwaub may 
reply, It was your own choice verily, not mine; you volunteered to 
become this instrument of oppression, as you now profess to think it; and 
you have paid yourself beforehand, by wresting from me the best half 
of my country ! If your conscience has now become so much more tender 
that you wish to annul or evade the conditions of the treaty, then place 
me in the same situation in which I was before you extorted it from me. 
Remove your troops, restore to me my dominions, and allow me to 
embody an adequate force for their protection and government.” 

But the Company does not reason after this manner : its principle is 
to retain all the advantages of the treaty, and make any unpleasant con- 
sequences resulting from it only a ground for demanding fresh concessions. 
Thus the substitution by force of Company’s troops for the Vizier’s own, 
caused a large drain upon his exchequer for their pay ; this, then, was a 
good ground for demanding a tract of country in “ perpetual sovereignty,” 
whose revenues should be equivalent to their pay ! It is stipulated by 
this treaty, that our troops shall preserve subordination among the 
Vizier’s rebellious subjects. This furnishes a good ground for demanding 
to become the arbitrators and judges between him and his subjects; for 
we, in our sovereign regard to humanity and justice, cannot support him 
or his ofiicers against his subjects, until we have tried every course, and 
are satisfied that the Nuwaub himself is not in the wrong ! We must, 
therefore, appoint agents of our own to supervise the conduct of his oflS- 
cers. Accordingly, in April 1808, the Bengal Government directs its 
Envoy at Lucknow to represent to his excellency the Vizier : 

“ The impropriety of employing the British troops in arduous military 
operations, without previously ascertaining the justice of the cause in 
which they are to be engaged, and the importance of avoiding, if possible, 
the necessity of undertaking them, by endeavouring to effect an adjust- 
ment of the disputes which have occasioned the late applications for the 
service of the British troops. At the same time, it will be highly ex- 
pedient that you should satisfy yourself of the efficiency and impartiality 
of the means which liis Excellency may adopt for the purposes above 
described ; and wth this view, it mightht advisable that a proper person 
should be despatched, on the part of the Vizier, in the capacity of an 
ameen, to investigate the circumstances stated ; (by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gregory ;) and that he should -be accompanied by a person on your party 
to be joined in the commission* ThU measure, however, is merely sug* 
gested for your consideration, leaving it to your discretion, regulated by 
local circumstances, to propose it to his Excellency.” 

This was a hint by no means thrown away upon the Resident. When 
it reached^ the ears of the opposition ||^ty at Lucknow, such a glorious 
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inlet to patronage must have alinosf caused an illumination. Shortly 
after, (1 8th July 1808,) Colonel Baillie announced to the Vizierj that he 
was actually preparing to parry the plan into effect, and dexterously 
tried to gain his Excellency 's assent, by persuading him that the scheme 
originated with the^jzier himself! Having prefaced the proposal with 
a remark, that the intelligence received from certain districts was not 
sufficient to warrant any extraordinary measures for their settlement, the 
Resident goes on to say (p. 79) : “ This obvious want of information has 
induced me, in pursuance of your Excellency’s late suggestion^ to 
look out for some respectable person, in the character of an aween, 
upon my party to accompany another whom yoijr Excellency may be 
pleased to depute, for the purpose of ascertaining the real condition of 
those districts, &c.” To this insidious proposal, an assent to which 
would have been almost equivalent to an abdication of the Musnud in 
favour of the Resident, the Vizier replied (p. 80); “ I must again refer 
you to my letter of the 7th, in which I remarked, that it seems proper 
that some respectable person, with suitable assistants, be appointed by 
me ; and that another on your part, with the like assistants, be also de- 
puted to ascertain the condition and strength of the several fortresses, 
&c. &c. My meaning in these words is no more than that a person be 
sent to ascertain the points which I have stated ; not, surely, in the cha- 
racter of an ameen, nvhich I by no means approve, because I have 
ameens already in those districts.” Quite correct ; but it would have 
been very pleasant to the Resident and his party to have their ameens 
there too. In the changes afterwards proposed by the Resident in the 
administration of government, including the subdivision of the country 
into small districts, the appointment of ameens in each was extended to 
a general measure, and the Resident fought a stout battle for his share of 
the patronage, as shown at pages 157 and 162 ; where he threatens the 
poor Vizier, that, in case of non-compliance, so far from his authority being 
any longer supported by the British forces, his revenue would be entirely 
abandoned to its fate ! This threat uttered, Colonel Baillie tells us, “ in 
the most solemn manner,” though it “visibly affected” the affrighted 
Vizier, did not produce immediate submission ; and he was ultimately 
saved this time from annihilation by the Resident’s superiors, who did not 
suffer him to carry this scheme into effect. (See pages 235-45.) 

That the entire annihilation of the Nuwaub’s authority would have 
been the consequence of either horn of the dilemma on which Colonel 
Baillie here placed him, must be evident from the least consideration of 
liis circumstances. The Company bad seized the entire military gc^ern- 
ment of the country ; if they, then, withheld from him their aid in pre- 
serving subordination among his subjects, his revenues would be no longer 
paid, and his authority must immediately fall to the ground. If, on the 
other hand, he consented to give up to the Resident the nomination of 
his officers, what power or authority was left ? Take from him the right 
of appointing, removing, rewarding, and punishing the persons employed 
in the civil administration of the country, then the Nuwaub Vizier was 
no longer any thing but a shadow. It is true, the Resident asked, for 
the present, only a share in the patronage ; but then it was in the selec- 
tion of ameens, officers of the highest rank, who would really carry with 
them the whole civil power of the state. And if he once acquired a 
direct inBuence over them, being^t the same time, backed by the au- 
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thority of the Supreme Government of India, and having the military 
force of Oude at his back, every aspirant after power would look to him 
as the sure fountain of honour, and the Nuwaub would very soon become 
a mere^ cipher. The -pperior - chances of those who should gain the 
favour of the Resident; then the only substantive ai^thority, would leave 
the Nuwaub almost without Ikingle courtier to grace his “durbar.” 

While this revolution (for such we may truly call it) was in train, it is 
easy to see its tendency to produce arefractory spirit among the Nuwaub’s 
subjects ; as such a spirit manifesting itself being the most powerful argu- 
ment that could be urged by the Opposition for the contemplated reform. 
We are far from wishing to insinuate that the Resident himself had re- 
course to any underhand means ; we pointedly disclaim any such impu- 
tation. It was not at all necessary, since his party saw clearly the game 
that was playing, and knew ho^v to act their parts without being prompted. 
They might hold out hopes to the zumeendars, that, if tliey withheld their 
revenues, the Resident would be averse to the employment of the British 
troops in coercing them ; and that the Nuwaub w'ould, consequently, be 
compelled to consent to a more moderate assessment. That such notions 
prevailed, is indicated by the fact, that the refractory zumeendars gene- 
rally held out until a force actually presented itself before their fortresses ; 
and then, seeing that it was determined in good earnest to subdue them, 
they usually offered no resistance, but opened their ^ates, and yielded up 
tlieir guns. The greatest bloodshed occurred in an affair conducted by 
Major O’Donnel, detailed by himself at page 24 : “ Having constantly 
observed,” says he, “that these refractory zumeendars, although without 
prospect of effectual resistance, generally wait in their forts until the 
assault is about to take place, and then, under cover of the nigld, make 
their escape with impunity, I set out with the intention of making a 
prompt and serious example, as likely to be not only most effectual, but 
also to tend to the security of the detachment in the end.” For these 
reasons he surrounded the fortress, and stormed it immediately, so as to 
leave no time or opportunity to escape, and put the whole garrison to the 
sword, to the number of eighty men. Immediately on the storming party 
having arrived at the breach, “ an attempt was made,” he says, “ by a 
part of the ganison to escape towards the jungle, about half a mile dis- 
tant; but the cavalry closing up at the moment, cut off completely the 
escape of those who ventured on the plain ; and I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you, that the result w'as fully equal to my wishes. By all I 
can learn, very few escaped ; and about eighty were killed in the ghurry, 
or on the surrounding plain.” The Government did not cordially join 
with Major O'Donnel in this measure ; however, according to his account, 
this sanguinary execution had the immediate effect of bringing the re- 
fractory. in the surrounding country to submission ; a strong indication 
that their contumacy was occasioned by the hope of impunity, arising 
from a belief that the British would hot, and that the Nuwaub was too 
weak, to subdue them. 

By some 8e^’ere examples, and by razing almost all the fortresses 
throughout the disturbed districts, as well as compelling the zumeendars 
to surrender the greater part of their artillery, order was at last in a great 
measure restored. The Resident, however, did not cease to urge a “ re- 
form ” in the administration, on the ground that the same evils were 
continually liable to lecur; and that they* were chiefly, if not entirely, 
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owing to a vicious mode of coliecting the revenue. The idea of refsnn, 
(for we, too, are reformers as well as Col Baillie,) is so agreeable to us, 
that we could not help, on the first view,of the sul^cl, caSdially wishing 
that he might carry his point without any delay. While reading his many 
urgent representationis to the Nuwaub to consent to the “ reform,” we 
felt indignant at the latter for the excuses and obstacles he opposed to it. 
With the same'feelings, probably, many others wilt enter upon the subject. 
But it ii necessary to inquire carefully what is this ** reform ” ? Is it actu* 
ally improvement to the country, or merely innovation— a change of 
power and office from one set of people to another ? The main features of 
the plan proposed to the Nuwaub were, that his country should be divided 
into districts ; that the assessment of each should be regulated by the 
real assets, and fixed for a term of years, {three being thought best for 
the first trial ;) that the districts should be intrusted to officers of un- 
doubted character and qualifications ; that they should be rewarded by a 
fixed salary, and, besides, be allowed to derive a profit from the increased 
productiveness of their districts ; that the renters, ryots, &c. should have 
written engagements, with a right of appeal to the Government in case 
of any oppression. To this the. Nuwaub replied (p. 165,) — How are the 
real state and resources of the country to be ascertained ? How can I find 
out the exact produce of every estate and every field ? And lastly, where 
can I find officers of undoubted character and qualifications ; or, suppos- 
ing them to appear 6o when appointed, what security is there that their 
conduct may not change ? 'I'o the last objection, at least, the Resident 
had a ready reply : he would undertake to find the officers hiinsell 1 But 
this was, in fact, the Nuwaub’s fundamental objection to the whole 
scheme. To silence his doubts as to the practicability of it, one great ar- 
gument was used, — that the plan proposed to him had been introduced 
into the adjacent territories, which had been ceded to the Company, and 
had there succeeded in producing a large increase of revenue. The Nu- 
waub ventured to hint iu reply, that this was a sign of their having been 
very moderately assessed at the time they were taken from him ! He 
might have added, (had he dared,) that the zumeendars, who, under his 
government, had been a sort of inde})endent princes, only paying a mo- 
derate annual tribute in acknowledgment of his sovereignty, had been, 
by the Company, driven into exile, or reduced to the level of its other 
Native subjects ; their families, who formerly enjoyed princely dignity 
and splendour, crushed down to the dust, and the income that had sup- 
ported them absorbed by the Company’s land-tax! The increase of re- 
venue, so realized, is appealed to as the test of the prosperity of the 
country ! “ Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” In 1803, the 
Governor- General congratulated the Company on the “tranquillity” 
that generally prevailed in these districts, and the “ facility” with which 
the revenue was realized ; a happy picture, indeed, of a country whose 
rajahs and zumeendars, or, to use equivalent phrases, the nobility and 
gentry, had been put down by the point of the bayonet ; and the people, 
as proved before the House ot Commons, were, from the first, dissatisfied 
with our system of government, and detested it the more the better they 
became acquainted with it.’ This is the system to which Col. Baillio 
was anxious to assimilate the government of Oudo 1 


’ Vide Mill, Vol, VI. p. 245. 
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Iteanriotsutely be matter of eurprise^ that the Nuwaub entertained some 
degree of repugnance to euch a reform.” Indeed^ the very word ‘‘ re- 
form,” when uttered by the gervante of the Company, mugt, we think, 
have conveyed to his mind something pregnant .with the utmost alarm. 
The first reform Sadut Alee ever knew, was, when Lord Wellesley com-* 
pelied him to disband his army, and saddled him with a body of Company’s 
troops in its stead, which he was forced to pay. This, the Company's ser- 
vants told him, was a ** military reform” 1 Next, he was forced to yield 
up more than half his dominions to pay these troops. This was a ‘‘ finan- 
cial reform ” ! Lastly, came Col. Baillie, who insisted that be should as- 
similate his revenue system to that established in the Company’s ter- 
ritories, give the Resident a voice in the nomination of his officers, 
and submit to his decision their revenue accounts. What could the Nu- 
waub think but that this was a radical reform,” intended to annihilate 
entirely his remaining shred of authority ? Against this last fatal re- 
formation, which was to have given him the coup de graces the Nuwaub 
struggled manfully, although evidently in the very agonies of dissolution. 
Our space will not allow us to enter fully into the details of the hopeless 
conflict ; but a few particulars will show how completely his back was at 
the wall ; how closely the Resident had hemmed him in on all sides. 
In the proclamations, /ramcd by the Resident^ which were to announce 
the introduction of the new system, Col. Baillie determined to have it 
expressly stated, that the new regime was established with the advice 
and concurrence of the British Government,” (vide pp. 199, 202, &c.) 
thus openly and directly associating the Company with the Nuwaub in 
the functions of legislation. To this the Nuwaub would, by no means, 
consent, declaring (p. 213) what is but too obvious : ‘‘ If these words be 
admitted, (into the proclamations,) my subjects will immediately infer 
that the remaining part of my dominions, like the ceded territory, has 
been transferred to the Honourable Company, and that nothing remains 
to me but a name !” We see no opinion expressed officially by the Su- 
preme Government on this subject, but cannot help thinking that there 
must have been some secret instructions, or private understanding, that 
their representative should make these direct attempts at assuming the 
reins of power. He severely rebukes the poor Nuwaub for venturing to 
omit these ten words in his own proclamation ; telling him (p. 199) that 
“ their rejection is injudicious and unbecoming ; more especially as your 
Excellency must be aware that I have already, in the discharge of my* 
duty, submitted to the Governor-General in Council a translation of the 
documents in question ; and in case of their approval by our Government, 
or, indeed, in any event, the rejection of such a clause as this by your 
Excellency must appear to be indelicate in the extreme”! Highly pre- 
sumptuous, indeed, in the sovereign of Oude to draw his pen through a 
line of a proclamation he disapproved of, when it was drafted for him by 
Colonel Baillie ! 

Another expedient of Colonel Baillie s for setting aside the Nuwaub’s 
authority, was in regard to the capturing of “ marauders ” on the 
frontier between the Company’s territories and those of the Vizier. These 
“ marauders,” as they are called, are the nobility and gentry of . the 
ceded territory, who soon after this had been seized from the Nuwaub, 
(as may be seen by Mill’s History,) were drawn from their homes by 
the humane and Honourable Company’s bayonets. Some fled within 
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the Mahratta frontier ; others were ' desirous of taking refuge in the re* 
served territory of their natural sovereign, the Vizier, where they might 
also have estates, at where they hoped to find a temporary shelter 
in the fortresses or jungles on the estates of their kindred. From these 
hiding-places and fastnesses they occasionally returned to head and stir 
up their former dependants in the ceded (or rather seized) territory, to 
take vengeance on their oppressors. For the pur[)Ose of exterminating 
these “ leaders of banditti,” as he calls them, Colonel Baillie proposed 
to make the Company’s troops pursue them into any corner of the Vizier’s 
dominions, with entire contempt of his authority, and in the same manner 
as if his reserved territory were also the Company’s own. Should the 
Vizier prove disposed to compassionate the situation of these unhappy 
fugitives and exiles, rather than assist in hunting them down, Colonel 
Baillie proposes, (pp. 300, 301,) to proceed summarily against them, 
“ without any reference to the Vizier, or the local authority of hisaumils.” 
Here also the views of the Resident were balked by the disapproval of 
his principals (pp. 302, 303.) They resolved that the Nuwaub s consent 
should be asked, and, if possible, obtained, before such measures were 
undertaken. As had been anticipated, he evinced great reluctance to 
the indiscriminate surrender of these people to destmetion ; an indication 
that he did not regard them all in the light of common “ robbers,” 

murderers,” and “ banditti,” as Colonel Baillie would persuade us ; 
since the Nuwaub could have had no rational motive for incurring the 
displeasure of the British Government by protecting such miscreants. 
He contended, at first, that the names and haunts of the oft’enders should 
first be reported to him, through his aumils, and that then, his formal 
consent being obtained, the British troops should be autliorizod to appre- 
hend them, But this arrangcnieiit was rejected, on the ground that 
the aumih were believed to favour the escape of the fugitives, and the 
British Government therefore determined that the intended movements 
of the troops should not be communicated to them. The Resident 
therefore demanded the Niiwaub’s consent to this : that whenever the 
British military officers on the frontier should ascertain where any fugitive 
had taken refuge ia his territory, they might proceed to apprehend him 
without asking any specific permission. The Nuwaub represented, in 
objection to this, that (p. 315) — 

“ As it was formerly made generally known** tliat the British troops 
would not be employed against the public debtors, or refractory subjects 
of this state, and consequently many zumeendars in balance to Govern- 
ment withhold the revenue and resist my authority ; the employment of 
the British troops stationed in my country, as now proposed, for appre- 
hending insurgents, under direction of the judges of the frontier districts 
of the British territories, and at the discretion of the British officers, will 
create a general belief among the people that I possess no power or au- 
thority even in the execution of such measures as this, and that I have 
transferred the whole of my authority to the English gentlemen. This 
belief will tend to multiply disorders and disturbance ; and a system of 
resistance and withholding the revenues will be pursued, to the total 
disregard of the authority of my aumils. It is a matter of surprise that 
the British troops, which, according to treaty, are stationed in ray 


< By the Resident’s menace to that effect, Ijefore noticed. 
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country for the sole purpose of preserving the tranquillity of my dominions, 
should not be employed for those purposes, but be appointed to seize 
robbers, murderers, and banditti, who infest the British territory alone ; 
and that all the measures now proposed should have for their object 
merely the seizure and extirpation of od’euders against that Government, 
while no measure is proposed for apprehending and punishing those 
against mine. I beg you to consider, that while the employment of your 
troops for the settlement of my country, and the punishment of insurgents, 
defaulters, and public debtors, is suspended ; and when even the seizure 
of criminals against my Government, who find refuge in your territory, 
is delayed ; if such measures which you propose be adopted for the 
seizure of offenders against the British Government, what answer can 
I make to such a proposal ? I am surprised, indeed, beyond measure, 
by this proposal. Friendship and amity demand, that the same means 
which are employed against delinquents in the British territory, be also 
recurred to in mine.’’ 

Such reciprocity did not accord at all with the Company's notions 
of justice. But this was replied to by a letter from the Resident, making 
abundant professions of every readiness on his part to afford the aid of 
the Britisli troops in subduing and punishing the Nuwaub’s refractory 
subjects, either in his own or the Company’s territories. A letter was 
also despatched from the Supreme Government, denying that a contrary 
intention ever existed, although, as before noticed, the Resident had 
expressly declared it, and even been reproved for it. This is. undeniable'; 
and there can be no doubt that his partisans, if it came to their ears, 
would take care to make such an intention generally known, as the Nuwaiib 
intimates it was, throughout the country. The Government, however, 
treats the bare surmise of such an idea by the Vizier with great indigna- 
tion, saying, (p. 308)— 

“ It is matter of just offence to the British Government, that tho 
Vizier has withhold his consent on the plea, or rather the unfounded 
imputation^ of a declared design on our part to refuse the aid of our 
troops in the execution of the services prescribed by the stipulations of 
existing engagements, and of our declining to employ a military force 
for the coercion of debtors and defaulters, which forms no part of the 
obligation imposed on the British Government by these engagements.” 

Those who penned this assertion, little thouglit that its refutation by 
their own authentic documents would one day bo published in the same 
volume. The spirit of the treaty was, that the British troops should sup- 
ply the want of the Nuwaub’s own army, which the Company wrested 
from him. Let common sense judge, then, whether the realization of tho 
public revenues was not one of its principal objects ? It was now re- 
solved, that if the Nuvvaub did not give bis consent for the British troops 
to have free ingress into his territories in pursuit of offenders, without any 
reference to his authority, in the same manner as if they were the Com- 
pany’s own, the measure should bo taken in defiance of bis wishes. When^ 
he found that this was Lord Minto’s final resolution, he declared that 
“ he was helpless;” that is, must submit to necessity. Again, says the 
Resident, addressing his Lordship (p, 390) : He commenced another 
pitiful complaint, and deplored, in a manner unmanly and unbecoming, 
with tears in his eyes, the unhappy situation in which he was placed ; 
'luwilling, as he was unable, to contend with your Lordship on any 
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point, and yet incapable of reconciling to his feelings the arrangement 
whicli your Lordship had proposed.” And afterwards, at the same con- 
ference, the Resident continues ; “ He begged me to decide for him, as 
a friend, what was proper to be done on this occasion. He wanted 
nothing but information of the measures proposed, before they should be 
carried into execution ; even the names of the offenders to be seized, and 
the places of their supposed concealment, would suffice, and he would 
pledge himself never to make them known under any Circumstances 
whatever.” It was accordingly conceded, that the Resident should obtain 
from the magistrates, and present to his Excellency, general lists of the 
names of the fugitives, in the several disiticts, whose appreheniion was 
to be required before the movement of the troops for that purpose should 
take place. It is worthy of remark, that the same Government which 
demanded this as a right of a Prince who h^pened to be at its mercy, 
was ready to go to war with the Burmese Emperor for requiring the 
same justice; and that it positively refused to surrender the rebels and 
traitors against his authority, who took refuge in Chittagong ; but, on 
the contrary, afforded the notorious Kingberring, and his gangs of free- 
booters, shelter and protection for mtiny years. 

Another encroachment on the Nuwaub’s authority is recorded by the 
Resident at page 338, where he tells the Vizier, with regard to one of 
his protegees, Hyder Buksh : I have no hesitation in admitting, that I 
frankly declared to your Excellency my resolution of employing a ser- 
vant of my own own,” [according to other accounts, an escort of sepoys,] 

to pass him (Hyder) beyond the gates of the city, if your Excellency 
should persist in refusing to permit him to depart to his home in the 
Honourable Company’s territories, or to show some good cause for his 
detention.” In this, again, the Resident’s superiors told him to pull in 
his horns ; that they did not consider Hyder Buksh as one of their sub- 
jects ; and if he had been s6, that the menace used by Colonel Baillie to 
the Vizier was unwarrantable (pp. 347, 348, 349). 

These negotiations were carried on partly by letters, partly by con- 
ferences, between the Re.sident and the Vizier, In the written contro- 
versy, the Vizier has usually the best of the argument ; but in the verbal 
part of it, where his opponent is his own reporter, (like the Bombay bar- 
risters, in their altercations with the judges,) the Resident excels in logic 
and eloquence ! Our reliance on the accuracy of these pictures, is, wo 
confess, considerably shaken by the consideration of who was the painter. 
It is easy for the man to represent bis opponent as a tiger, and that tiger 
as beaten. Had the Nuwaub held the pen or pencil, the case would 
have assumed an appearance considerably different. But even taking 
Colonel Baillie’s own view of the matter, it is clear that his conduct to 
the Nuwaub was overbearing' in the extreme. Besides addressing to him 
letters of the most reproachful tenor, he was continually giving hin> lec- 
tures enough to exhaust the patience of Job; purporting, that his system 
if government was grossly oppressive, his treatment of his subjects cruel 
and unjust ; the reasons he assigned for delaying reform, false and fy- 
volous pretexts ; his conduct, on the whole, faithless and ungrateful to 
the British Government, arid in violation of the treaty between the two 
states. At last, in January 1813, the patience of Sadut Alee was com- 
pletely exhausted; and he addressed a letter to Lord Minto, (p. 331,) 
declaring that the indignities heaped upon him by the Resident, had ren* 
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dered his situation wholly intoleraUe ; that h& interfered with his amuse* 
mentSy by preventing him from going on a hunting excursion when he 
wished it ; that wi& regard to certain litigations that had arisen, the 
Resident had assumed a right to settle them without his consent, and 
would put the parties forcibly in possession of the disputed property by 
the aid of the Compan 3 f’i sepoys j in a word, that he had given him to 
understand, that, unless he yielded implicit submission to his wishes, it 
would be necessary to “ remove the veil’^ (p. 338) ; that is, show the world 
he was a mere puppet in the hands of the Company, and must move as 
the Resident pulled the strings. In this desperate extremity, Sadut Alee 
bad recourse to his old exi^ient, when shrinking under the grasp of 
Lord Wellesley,*— he besought permission to travel. On the former occa- 
sion he wished to go on a pilgrimage, that his eyes might not l^hold the 
ignominy of his family among his people; at present, he intimates the 
same sentiments to Lord Minto, saying : 

The wish of the Resident is now to settle all matters in his own way, 
and merely apprise me of the settlement ; but your well-wisher will never 
consent to this ; and matters have come to such a pitch, that my state- 
ments are falsified in every case, ^d the assertions of others are be- 
lieved, which is extremely distressing and disagreeable to me. 

“ I can never reconcile myself to the idea of argument and altercation 
with the Resident on every point that occurs ; for I consider this to be 
totally beyond my power ; and I never expected such proceedings from 
any Resident at my court. Therefore, seeing all those circumstances, I 
am greatly distressed ; and considering it for my advantage to remove 
from hence, J am induced to solicit your Lordship s permission to my 
travelling, and I await your answer to this letter. Hitherto matters have 
been carried on through your Lordship's kindness alone ; but now, if the 
veii is to be removed, your well-wisher can do nothing.’' 

In answer to this complaint, the Resident exhibited a counter-state- 
ment, explaining away some parts, but not at all removing the impres- 
sion that the general tone of his conduct was that of a dictator. As it is 
often better policy to become the aggressor than stand simply on the de- 
fensive, he now, in his turn, brought forward a charge, which it appears 
he had long treasured up^ against the Vizier, of certain deviations from 
politeness in the style of his correspondence. The principal was, the use 
of the word shookkaj (mandate or rescript,) to signify the Vizier’s letters 
to the Resident ; the placing of the date at the bottom instead of the top 
of the paper; and the omission of the word saheb in the address. These 
weighty matters being referred to Mr. Monckton, the Persian Secretary, 
lie reported that, as to the language employed, nearly the present form 
of correspondence was established so far back as 1801, and had accord- 
ingly been acquiesced in by no less than three Residents, Colonel Scott, 
Colonel Collins, and hitherto by Colonel Baillie himself; that the date 
had been placed at the bottom from a period still farther back, namely, 
in the last letter addressed to Mr. Lumsden, who preceded Colonel Scott as 
Resident ; and that “ it was doubtful whether the omission of the word 
saheb in a case where the person addressed, as in the case of Major 
Baillie, possesses elevated Oriental titleSi, can be considered as any dis- 
respect.” 

The Government, as might have been expected, decided the question 
entirely in favour of the Resident. To gratify hUn, they ialimated to 
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the Nuwaub, that he must revert to the style of writing used in the last 
century, in addressing Major flaillie, Esquire, Resident Buhadoor >SaAei.* 
But in regard to his complaints of the Resident, they did not admit them 
to have any foundtition. Yet, in direct contradiction to this holiest and 
impartial decision, these Papers prove that, ih^rdgard to the principal 
ground of complaint, the threat of defiance held out' to the Vizier, as to 
the forcible removal of Hyder Buksh, the Government ex^iressly con- 
demned the conduct of the Resident. (See pp. 346,' 347^348.) They 
had equally disapproved of his intention of disregdr^bg, litim the first, 
the Vizier’s authority in the mode of capturing of ‘‘ marauder^*’ op the 
ftontier, (vide p. 302,) and in threatening tp -^thdraw from him‘tt'e aid 
of the Company's troops in the collection or his revenues. Notwithstand- 
ing, it \wf,nOw formally decided that the Nuwaub had no groiindij^ bom- 
plaint whatever ! This decision seems to have completely broken his 
spirit, for we find him then making submissions so humiliating and so un- 
reasonable, that it is surprising the British Government did not blush to 
accept of them. For instance, the following is recorc^ed at page 399 

“ It was settled, that on every future occasion of siich oppressive pro- 
. ceedings as those on the part of his ^cellency’s aiimils, or of the seizure 
of any part of the property of a (Company’s) sepoy on whatever pre- 
text ; the declaration of the plaintiff on oath to the extent or value, of his 
property seized, without any specification of the article.s, or testimony 
of witnesses on his behalf, shall be received as proof against the aumil, 
who shall be immediately compelled to repay the amount of the sepoy's 
loss to the full extent of his declaration." (Hear, hear, hear !) 

A whole army of plaintiffs in a country, who may obtain property to 
any extent, each having simply to make oath, that the value of a Ijun- 
dred rupees, a thousand rupees, or ten thousand rupees, has been taken 
from him by an aumil ! That oath, then, was as good as an accepted bill 
to any required amount. It would puzzle Colonel Baillie to point out so 
high a premium tendered for the commission of perjury in any other part 
of the world. It is again stated, in reference to the same case which 
produced the above arrangements, (that of Mai Tewaree, a naick in the 
Company's Service): “ The aumil or deputy aumil, (says the Resident, p. 
539,) by w'hom Mai Tewaree was imprisoned or plundered, has been dis- 
missed from the Vizier’s employment; and the Vizier is now pleased to 
argue, that the |X)wer of doing justice to Mai Tewaree is entirely out of 
his hands. ^ For,’ says his Excellency, ‘ I did not plunder Mai Te- 
waree, and why should I be required to compensate his loss ? Let him 
seek his redress from Imrit Loll, (the displaced aumil,) in whom I, or my 
Government, have no farther concern.’” This is then contrasted with 
the promise before given, that when “ he (Mai I'ewaree) should attend 
and make oath to his losses, his property, or the value of it, should he 
restored!' The Resident hence infers, that the Nuwaub was bound to- 
make good whatever loss had been occasioned by one of his servants 5 
Does the Honourable Company act up to this principle ? Does it even 
dismiss its servants (as the Nuwaub did) when guilty of oppres.^ion, to 
afford the injured, whom they have unjustly banished and plundered, ah 
opportunity of demanding legal redress? It is clear from the above, 


« As his ** elevated Oriental titles” are not given, we hope to be excused for 
any unintentional detraction from their height or length. 
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that the oath of a aepoy, that he bad lost woperty by the NuwauVs offi- 
cers, was to beheld equivalerit by Colonel%ailbe to an order on the Nu- 
waub’s exchequer.. Will the .Company attend to sncb claims even when 
they can be proved by the oaths ^ a score of wUnesses instead of the 
simpfe attestation pfrthe plaintiff? 

In this case as well as in that of lAIee Nuckee Khan, the Resident's 
moonshee, apd others, all that the Nuwaub contended for was, that the 
laws and usa((^ the country should be allowed to take their course. 
But the R'esidezit considered those under his protection either as subjects 
of the Company, or his own personal adherents, entitled to be set above 
the common law, and to hay|. their wrongs righted either directly by his 
own Judgment* or arbitrators appointed by him, or by reference to the 
decision of the Supreme Government ; because he coiisi^ed the 
courts M too corrupt or subservient to the prince, or the laws topyranni- 
cal to be tolerated. If the judicial establishments were so totafly.defec- 
tive^and worthless, here, in our estimation, ought his reforms to have 
begun, rather than in the revenue system. 

In regard to this great question of reform, the Resident continually 
argued, that the Nuwaub, in resist ing or delaying it, was actingin vidla-^ 
tion of the treaty. But we shall julFobserve, that though the treaty sti- 
pulated that he should introduce a reform in his administration, the pw- 
ticular form of it was not specified. It was, however, expressly said, 
that this reform, of whatever nature it might be, should' “ be carried 
into effect by the Nuwaub's own officers," which certainly meant, if it 
meant anything at all, that they were to be persons chosen and appointed 
by himself. Colonel Baillie, however, proposed a reform to be carried 
into effect by persons whom he was to have a voice in choosing; and 
because the Nuwaub rejected this, he accused him of a breach of treaty. 
It rather appears to us that the author of the proposition was himself guilty 
of a breach of treaty. At page 1 79, the Nuwaub slates his objections in 
these words “ It is obvious that the selection and appointment, or re- 
jection of the aumeens, would proceed under your authority, and that I 
should have no farther power nor authority in the matter, but merely 
those of informing you and requiring your consent ; and this circum- 
stance being generally known, not one of the aumeens would be obe- 
dient to my orders^ nor regard my authority.” In other words, they 
would not be his o^ers, but those of Colonel Baillie. This unanswer- 
able objection was urged in March 1811; yet so late as September 
1813, two years and a half afterwards, we find (p. 541) that nothing 
had been done to remove from his mind the impression that the re- 
formed system was to place the power of assessment of his revenue m 
the hands of the British Government or its representative.” This, it is 
stated, was in reality his principal objection to the adoption of the system 
of reform ; and not any objection to its principle, or even to the general 
outline of the plan laid down by the Supreme Government, but it was 
founded on an article in the agreement between his Excellency and the 
Resident, given at p. 183, which does indeed seem to admit fairly of the 
construction the Nuwaub here puts upon it. These olyectionable fea- 
tures of the plan being at last explained away and abandoned ijj® 
Resident, his Excellency consintedto the proposed reform (see p.^5n) 
towards the end of September 1813. This, it will be observed, was 
immediately before Lord Hastings assumed the reins of Government. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 7, Z , ‘ 
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About the beginning of Deceniber, the Vizier actually nominated au- 
meens, with salaries of fifty ropiees a month, to proceed to certain districts 
in execution of the new plan ; but the Resident objected to this measure, 
first, on the ground that the persons appointed were not to his satisfac- 
tion ; secondly, that their salaries ought to be five times as large ; thirdly, 
that he had not seen their instructions, (p. 578.) To which the Vizier 
replied, that the instructions were drawn up in the terms which the 
Resident had formerly advised ; but as the Resident oj^ijjt^d to the per- 
sons, they had been recalled. The Nuwaubs reasoEr for so doing, 
that he considered this a renew^al of the Resident’s attempts t() encroach 
on his authority, is stated at page 583 : “ As to informing you*, (he 
writes to him,) or asking you what aumeei(& should be deputed, or who 
should not be deputed, or any other matter of detail, I had long |igo ex- 
pressly declined to make any such communications.” The Rdlident, 
however, attributed both the deputation of the aumeens and the recalling 
of them to a design of evading the proposed reform, and so represented 
it to his Government. Adopting his view of the subject, Lord Hastihgs 
addressed a letter to the Vizier, (p. 579,) dated January 7th, 1814, 
urging him in the most solemn manner not to harbour the intention of 
abandoning the reform, and warning'Wm that such a course would be his 
ruin. To this the Vizier replied, (p. 606,) protesting most solemnly that 
he had no such intention, stating that the measure could only be carried 
into effect by degrees; that he had begun by deputing aumeens to the 
districts of his dominions that most of all required settlement; but fur- 
ther progress was inteirupted by discussions raised by the Resident sub- 
versive of his authority. 

From the whole of the foregoing circumstances. Lord Hastings came 
to the conclusiori that the “ specific plan of reform,” hitherto pressed on 
his Excellency fruitlessly, could not be carried into effect without actual 
compulsion, or a dissolution of the present relations between the two 
states. The latter alternative was to be avoided ; and in case of a reluc- 
tant assent being extorted from the Vizier by menaces, the plan might 
be easily frustrated by the Vizier in detail. Hence a plan of inferior 
merits, with his cordial concurrence, might lead, it was thought, to much 
happier results. It was therefore resolved to give the Vizier the option of 
originating or methodising with the Resident a plan of his own, which he 
might think preferable. This was communicated to^is Excellency at a 
conference, on the 5th of May ; at which period he complained of severe 
indisposition, which obliged the Resident to shorten the interview In 
a letter dated next day, (p. 612,) Colonel Baillie represented this indis- 
position as a pretext of his Excellency to suspend all business with him ’ 
till the arrival of Lord Hastings, who was then proceeding up the country 
on account of the Nepayl war. On the 11th of July, however, the 
Vizier’s earthly cares were at an end. 

This, therefore, appears a convenient resting-place for interrupting 
our narrative of the principal transactions in Oude, the details 
which are scattered over the first 600 pages of'the^e Papers. We 
regret that the great length to which this article has already extended, 
dpes not admit of our entering at present on the remaining part ot 
the' volume, w'hich, as it contains the discussions between ' Lord 
Hastings and Colonel Baillie regarding fte circumstances that led to 
the removal of the latter from oiflee, is far more interesting than the 
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preceding. We shall therefore devote to it as large a portion of our 
space as possible in the ensuing Number. We may here briefly state, that 
Colonel BaiUie attributes the Nuwaub's opposition to the reform chiefly to 
the bad advice of one of his servants, Hukeem Mehdee, and latterly to 
the hopes held out by certain intriguers, who obtained private information 
that the new Governor- General was not disposed to compel him to carry 
it into, effect. Lord Hastings, on the contrary, appeals to the strong let- 
ter he addressed to the Nuwaub urging the reform ; treats as an absurdity 
the idea that he would privately countermand what of his own option he 
publicly commanded ; attributes the Nuwaub’s original opposition to re- 
fornl to the real difficulties E^nd objections he saw attaching to the mea- 
sure, and to the suspicion gelaerated in his mind that Colonel Baillie had 
person,^ objects in urging it ; as in several important mattery particu- 
larly in the share of the patronage demanded, he saw that the Resident 
did not obtain the support of his own Government. Upon the whole, 
Lord Hastings was so satisfied that Colonel Baillie had rendered him^lf 
pei^ectly obnoxious to the Nuwaub by his mode of lording it over him, 
that if the latter had ndt died unexpectedly, the Resident was to have 
been removed. Colonel Baillie a^jcibutes the opposition he experienced 
entirely to his virtuous assiduity m the great cause of reform. Here 
they join issue. 


IMMORTALITY,* 


I. 

Round us, o’er us, is there aught 
Which can fill our highest thought ; 
Aught which may deser\e to be 
With our noblest aims inwrought? 

Yes !— His Immortality ! 

II . 

Is there, when the waters roll 
Of aflliclion o’er the soul, — 

Is there aught, whose energy 
Can tliat rolling tide control ? 

Yes! — His Immortality! 

HI. 

Wliither may the soul repair. 

When the blast of worldly care 
Snap! the flower and blights the tree? 
Where is comfort ? — ^Tell me where.— 
Tis in Immortality I 


] From Mr. Bowring’s rccen^ Volume, quoted in our last, 
Z 2 
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VALUE OF LATIN AS A MEDIUM OF GENERAL COMMUNICATION, 
AND IMPEllFtOnON OF THE PRESENT MODE OF 
TEACHING it!' 

In the Latin, we are already provided with a medium of communica- 
tion, and of repositories of matters of frequent reference accessible to all 
nations ; a thing which, being highly useful in itself, is the more to be 
prized, as it could not have been supplied by design, with any exertions 
or ingenuity ; and, with an excellent code of technical tenns, well cal- 
culated for defining the various objects of the sciences in their present 
state, which could not, without much difficulty and a long course of prac- 
tice, be replaced by others formed from the vernacular tongues, but will 
easily be augmented or varied by additional words, adopted in the same 
manner to suit new objects as they shall arise. 

For these reasons, it appears that the disuse of Latin, which has 
for some time been gaining ground, is much to be regretted ; and we 
earnestly recommend that every person should employ it who pub- 
lishes any descriptive work on natural history ; also, that all persons of 
liberal education, but especially those* who cultivate any branch of that 
ncience, should not fail to prosecute the study of that language to such a 
degree, at least, as to understand it readily, and to write it with tolerable 
ease. To this has been objected, that the attainment of a competent 
knowledge of it requires so much time and labour, that few people have 
opportunities of accomplishing it, and, consequently, that the use of it in 
works on those subjects would not only, in many cases, greatly add to the 
labour necessary for composing them, but also would give rise to many 
productions of an incorrect or barbarous style. The first of these objec- 
tions would, in a great degree, be removed by the practice itself; for 
people would become familar with the language from constant habit, and 
Would come to apply it with a degree of ease which that alone can 
afford, and which would seem wonderful to those who have cultivated it 
only as a study, without reducing ft to frequent practice. An improved 
method of teaching, of which we will speak presently, would also tend 
greatly to obviate all difficulty on this head. The next objection appears 
to be of little moment. A living language, it is true, may be de- 
based and corrupted by bad authors ; and faulty expressions may, by 
being frequently introduced from ignorance or want of judgment, come 
to be established in general use ; to which, more than to the introduction of 
improvements, the changes which are always going on in living languages 
may be ascribed. But the case is not so with a dead language. On it 
the errors of ignorance, the affectations of vanity, and the vagaries of 
fashion, cannot make impression : they all vanish under the per- 
petual recurrence which is had to the immutable examples of antiquity, 
as standards of imitation and correction. If any one put forth a techni- 
cal work in Latin, though the language be faulty, all his purpo^s will 
nevertheless be attained, with the additional advantage of iU being ac- 
cessible to all nations, provided it be not so defective as to be misunder- 
stood ; and no farther inconvenience will arise from the inaccuracies of 
the style, than its being laughed at by the review^ers and other critics ; 
while, on the other hand, this great benefit will be derived b y the author 


' Continued from the Arficle at p. 21 of the last Number. 
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and his readers, that both will, by the additional practice, be acquiring 
facility and expertness in the use of the language; and the inaccuracies 
will be subject to future correction from the remarks of those same critics, 
guided by the never-failing classical mqdels. 

Having said so much in recommendation of the more frequent use of 
1/atin, we will add a few observations on the inode of teaching it, being 
persuaded that the practice which is generally followed in this country )s 
extremely faulty ; of which there seems to be ample proof in the great 
deficiency stiH to be found among persons of genteel education in the 
command of that language, notwithstanding the great exj^nse of time, 
labour, and money, which is bestowed upon it in their youth ; and we have 
long wondered exceedingly aUthe determined adherence to old and inef- 
lieient plans which is maintained in tho schools, at a time when im- 
provements in all other arts and sciences are daily introduced, and ate 
advancing with a rapidity, and with a degree of benefit to society, unex- 
ampled in former ages. The newspapers, indeed, teem with advertise- 
ments of new systems of teaching. With the merits of these we are un- 
acquainted ; but we do not think that they can be worse than those in 
general use ; in which, however, they do not seem yet to have led to 
any alteration. It is not our purpose, at present, to enter much into the 
detail of particulars ; but we will state a few points which appear chiefly 
to be erroneous. Practice, by means of which alone w'e first acquire our 
native tongue, is also the great groundwork of the knowledge and use of 
all others ; grammar being merely an adventitious aid in the attainment 
of the latter, and in the correction of the former, so as to reduce it to one 
uniform standard. Accordingly, as might have been expected, it has 
been found from experience, in the teaching of all the living languages, 
that the pupils make the greatest progress by means of tlie c/mstant read • 
ing, repeating, and hearing of sentences and phrases of frequent occur- 
rence, and of practising the reading and speaking of the languages gene- 
rally, as soon os they have acquired such a slight knowledge of them as 
will enable them to do so, even ih a very imperfect way. This being the 
main stream, as it were, of instruction, the rules of grammar, with the 
inflections of words, are gradually brought in as assistants, to such a mo- 
derate degree as to perform that office without too much burdening the 
memory, or disgusting the mind, by overcharging it with rules and tech- 
nical terms, which are unintelligible to the learner before occasions occur 
of applying them to use. By proceeding in this manner, young pereons 
usually advance rapidly in the attainment of all the living languages ; 
being soon capable of understanding them, and of speaking them in such 
a way as to make themselves understood, though expressing themselves 
imperfectly. As they advance farther, their daily practice, aided and 
corrected by constant reference to grammar, gradually overcomes their 
deficiencies ; and, in a very short time, in comparison to that usually de- 
voted to the acquisition of Latin, they can read and speak the language 
with ease and fluency. Hence it is commonly thought that the modern 
languages are much more easily to be acquired than Latin or Greek ; 
though we are inclined to think that many of them would be found to be 
less so if the mode of teaching were the same. In the teaching of Latin, 
the mode of proceeding is completely the reverse of that which we have 
been describing. From the beginning, and throughout the progress, the 
chief task of the pupil is to commit to memory a vast number of uncou- 
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neoted words and of rules, which^ from his perceiviog but obsenrelj, Or not 
at all, their use and appUcatiou seem to him totally numeaning ; while the 
practice of reading is but scanty, that of learning short sentences or phrases 
of common occurrence still more so^ or altogether omitted, and thatot speak- 
ing entirely neglected. Grammar m constan tly the primary object that k kept 
in view ; and the great and manifest utility which would be derived from 
it, under judicious management, is, in a great degree, smothered by the 
aversion and disgust which follow the superabundant and premature labour 
devoted to it. The grammatical books of Latin, too, appear to us to be 
injudiciously constructed ; and, in this particular, we do not think that any 
improvement has taken place for a century ; for those most generally in 
use in England are not more simple in their arrangement, or more per- 
spicuous to the capacities of youth, than the rudiments and institutions 
of Ruddhnan, which were published, we suppose, a hundred years ago ; 
though in the Greek grammars we admit that there has been much im- 
provement within that period. There are few, if any, of the Latin gram- 
mars that are well calculated to assist in that method of teaching follow- 
ed in living languages which we have been recommending, though many 
of them are well enough adapted to the existing practice. Though the 
rules are generally good, most of them are of little use in the early stages 
of the study ; and at more advanced periods, when the mind is capable of 
thoroughly comprehending them and of applying them to use, there is no 
advantage to be derived from committing them verbatim to memory, as 
they will be suflSciently remembered, without any exertion, after their 
principles have been once well understood, and confirmed by reference to 
examples. The ingenious device, too, of versification, for assisting in 
the recollection of the words, is rendered almost totally useless by the 
utter neglect which prevails of the quantities of the syllables and of the 
incidental pauses, which, in effect, destroys the versification, there not 
being rhyme or any other guide to define the lines. The books, also, 
which are generally used for practice, are not of a kind likely to excite 
in the boys much interest or eagerness to proceed in reading thdm^ and 
are besides more difficult to be undet^tood than others which might be 
substituted. To remedy these inconveniencies some attempts have been 
made in other countries, and a few of them have of late been introduced 
in our schools : such, for example, as a translation of Robinson Crusoe, 
which was made in Prussia, and a collection of familiar phrases or sen- 
tences by the Abb6 Bossuet in France, This is an auspicious beginning 
of improvement ; but it has as yet made little progress in this country ; 
and we cannot help wondering exceedingly that measures so evidently 
advantageous have been so tardily, and still are so sparingly adopted. It 
would be an easy matter to compose, in simple and perspicuous, yet cor- 
rect language, tales, dramas, and other little amusing pieces ; the reading 
of which, from being at the same time easy and entertaining, would in- 
cite the scholars to proceed with a d^ree of cheerfulness and alacrity 
widely different from the wearisome duloess which they have to undergo 
in making out the sense of the more difficult langnage^ and to them less 
interesting matter, of the classical authors ; and this, accompanied by the 
frequent perusal of common phrases, by constant exercise in speaking, and 
by a moderate application of grammar, would soon predttce a readineis 
and a facility in the use of the language^ totally unknown under the me- 
thod usually followed. With it, all is laborious drudgery } every son- 
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tencfl is read, dissected, and interpreted by rule ; they compose Latin 
prose and reree (for they must all be poets too) as it were by the square 
and compass, but have no conception, for several of the first years of 
their studies, of either reading or writing « sentence in an easy or fluent 
way, as tlwy would do in French, Italian, or German, after having de- 
voted (mly a fourth part of the same time to any of these languages. 

Another great fault in the practice of the schools, is in the perversion 
of the quantities in the pronunciation. Amidst our ignorance as to the 
ancient pronunciation in other particulars, the quantities of the syllables 
are so uniform, and so punctually observed by the poets, as to furnish 
us with a sure guide in that ; yet it is surprising to find that they are 
disregarded not only in the reading of prose, but also in that of verse ; 
and we are well assured that it is common, with a degree of absurdity 
which would seem incredible, to permit a boy, without any correction, to 
read a line in his own way, and the next minute to make him prove by 
scanning that it was all wrong; no remark being made, but the sole- 
cism left to be repeated on all occasions. If, on the contrary, the 
scholars were accustomed to recite verse with the proper accentuation, 
they would soon acquire the habit of using the right quantities in every 
word in prose likewise ; whereas, we find the most highly-educated gen- 
tlemen, on reciting quotations and technical terms, which are now almost 
the only occasions on which a word of Latin is ever heard, commit the 
most flagrant solecisms in this particular ; such, for example, as nisi 
priuSf habeas corpus^ sine die^ bona fide^ scire facias^ and a thousand 
others, which we hear daily at the bar and m other places. This would 
be easily and effectually obviated by a little attention in the teachers, 
which would be greatly aided by the ear itself in following the rhythms of 
verse, whereby habits of using proper* quantities would be imparted to 
youth, and would remain throughout the rest of life. How it is brought 
to pass, that the students at the public schools and universities succeed 
in making verses so correctly as they do, while their habitual pronuncia- 
tion militates so much against the application of the proper quantities, we 
confess we are at a loss to conceive. It would appear that it cannot be 
from the ear by which poets are usually guided ; for we believe that most 
of them recite even their own verses incorrectly in that particular, and we 
suppose tliat it is by dint of mere mechanical computation, and by rec- 
koning the numbere with the fingers and thumb; — a fine accompaniment 
to the ebullition of poetical feelings ! 

The study of Latin at the schools being thus carried on throughout 
with the most disheartening drudgery, and seldom or never alleviated by 
any exercise of a nature agreeable or exhilarating to young minds, the 
consequence is not only that the youths, after having devoted many years 
to it, have, in most instances, acquired but very little command of the 
language for reading, writing, or speaking, but, also, that on quitting 
the school, their minds are so deeply impressed witli disgust and unplea- 
sant recollections, that they cannot think of Latin without coupling it 
with labour, dullness, and restraint ; and, consequently, being glad to flee 
from it, as a prisoner from a jail, they never look at a book in the lan- 
guage, but, in a tew years, have forgotten almost the whole of that to 
the teaming of which so much time and money had been sacrificed, with 
so much privation to themselves, and anxiety to their parents. This, we 
are sure, -every one must have observed : for, unless in what are called 
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the learned professipns, in ^hich the study is, in some degree*", kept awake 
by the technical uses of the language, nor always even in them, one 
rarely meets with a gentleman who can read Latin with tolerable ease ; 
but the most that is to be expected, should any occasion call for it, is, that 
he can, perhaps, make out the sense by recurring to the old way of the 
school, in seeking/or a verb to a nominative ^ a noun to an adjective^ 
and so forth. As to the universities of England, it cannot be denied that 
many of the students in them acquire the knowledge of Greek and Latin 
as perfectly as in any part of the world ; but we doubt much whether it 
is done with as much ease, or as expeditiously as in some other places; 
for, even in them, the hard labour of study does not seem to be sufficiently 
tempered with what may be termed light practice. We do not find fault 
with the minute investigation, and recording of the form and application 
of every word and phrase to be found in the ancient authors, which is 
pursued, with the assistance of lengthy and dull notes, comments, and 
dissertations, produced by the unwearied industry of German, Dutch, and 
other editors ; for those labours lead, at least, to a degree of perfection in 
the knowledge of the languages, which could not be attained, or so 
thoroughly impressed on the memory, by any other means : nor do we com- 
plain of the practice of composing verses, as it were mechanically, which 
is generally followed, whether the individuals possess any natural talent 
for poetry or not, being persuaded that this exercise is the surest way of 
attaining to the elegant and useful accomplishment of a correct knowledge 
and ready perception of the various sorts of metrical structure ; for it is 
certain, that a thorough understanding of the excellencies of an art cannot 
be so well acquired in any other way as by engaging in the practice of 
it. Yet we think that this course of academical study would be greatly 
improved by additional practice in easy speaking and reading ; in proof 
of which, it is to be observed, that there are very few, even of the best 
educated persons in this country, who can speak Greek or Latin with 
fluency. As an example of this, we will repeat an anecdote which was re- 
lated to us by the individual who witnessed it. A gentleman, who held an 
eminent situation in one of the universities, and was distinguished as a per- 
son of high literary attainments, being about to set out on an excursion to 
Vienna, expressed to a friend of his, a native of that country, who was 
also a man of learning, a solicitude at the difficulty which he was likely 
to encounter on the score of language, as he was ignorant of German, 
and unable to express himself well in French. His friend told him that 
he had no reason to be uneasy on that head ; for, that the French he could 
command would be sufficient for all that would be required on the road, 
and that when he got to Vienna he would not be at any loss, as he would 
be chiefly with the professors and others connected with the university, all 
of whom spoke Latin readily. “Latin!” said he, “ why, although I 
have written much in that language, and have made it a study, even as a 
critic, all my. life, I scarcely ever spoke a word of it, and shall, I 
am sure, have great difficulty in carrying on any conversation in it, even 
setting aside the difference in the pronunciation, which I shall not be 
able to modulate after the German or Italian fashion.” 

These observations having run out id a greater length than we antici- 
pated, we will add but a very few words on the singular pronunciation 
which prevails in England of the vowels a e i, and occasionally », which 
is in many cases converted into the diphthong ew. This peculiarity not 
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existiiig in 6erman or French, the two languages from which the Eng- 
lish is formed, or in the Scottish dialect, which is of the same origin, it 
is not easy to conjecture whence it has arisen : nor as far as U relates to 
the English language, is it of any moment. But in regard to the Latin 
and Greek, it is rather unfortunate ; inasmuch as it prevents the people 
of England from beihg understood when speaking either of these lan- 
guages in any other country : whereas those of all the other parte of 
Europe understand one another readily, the difference in the sounds of 
the vowels in their respective languages being so slight as not to prevent 
it. In Italian, Spanish and French, all languages almost entirely Latin 
slightly varied, the vowels are pronounced nearly alike, with the excep- 
tion of a small difference in the French u; from which there is grea^ 
rcawn to suppose that their sounds do not differ much from those of the 
ancient Latin ; but, not meaning to dwell on the discussion of this point, 
we* have only to remark, that it would be extremely desirable, for the 
sake of putting the English- Latin on an equality with that of other na- 
tions, as a common language, that it should be taught with the Italian 
pronunciation ot the vowels ; and that this would be easily done is mani- 
fest from the facility with which Italian is acquired, the study of which 
has now become a general practice in genteel families. We should be 
sorry it, on the contrary, the present English pronunciation of Latin were 
to be established in Scotland ; though, we fear, it is likely to be so, in 
obedience to that all-powerful ruler of men’s actions — fashion, which 
always emanates from the chief seat of wealth and influence, and is 
seldom controlled by reason or sound judgment. 


PURE AND UNDEFILKD RELIGION. 

Pure and undefiled Religion, 

In our God and Father’s sight. 

Is to pour on helpless orphans 
Balm of healing and delight ; 

Tis to visit cheerless widows ’ 

In their darkness and distress : 

Tliis is pure and true Religion, 

In its power of blessedness. 

Pure and undefiled Religion 
Is, amidst the tainted scene, 

To preserve a heart untainted, 

Viceless, spotless, and serene ; 

T'is, amidst the world’s defilements. 

To dkect our path aright ; 

Tins is pure and true Religion 
In its glory and its might. 
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HISTORfCAL SKETCrt OF THB RISE AND PROGRESS OF tHE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

No. IV. 

In our preceding article we brought up the affairs of the East India 
Company to what may be called the Treaty of Pondicherry. We shall 
now go on to relate their subsequent transactions. 

By this treaty the French gave up all the advantages they had gained 
bVtheir arms, and might have preserved, according to all appearance, 
had they been so disposed. For the reinforcements that arrived with 
Godheu, and the assistance of the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, which 
they could have obtained, would, with great chance of success, have 
enabled them to dispute the superiority of the English. Besides, Bussy 
was now nearly all-powerful with the Subahdar of the Deccan, whose 
dominions he defended with ability and courage from the attacks of tho 
Mahrattas. All these advantages, however, as we have said, were given 
up as a sacrifice to the desire of peace. Dupleix returned to Europe, an 
example of the ill success that should always await on unprincipled 
policy ; for, instituting a law-suit against the French East India Com- 
pany, to recover the amount of monies expended in their service, his 
claims were set aside by royal interference, and wearied out with solici- 
tation and neglect, he died of a broken heart. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, both Saunders and Godheu 
departed for Europe ,* but had scarcely left tho shores of India l>efore 
their peaceful labours were rendered entirely nugatory. The English, 
by attacking the districts of Madura and Tinivolly, infringed the treaty 
with Godheu, and provoked the French also to take up arms ; and the 
latter commenced operations by invading the little kin^ora of Terriore. 
It was Mohammed Ali that prevailed upon the English to send their 
troops to Madura, a district on which he, as Nabob of Arcot, bad pre- 
tensions. Both he and his allies hoped to collect considerable treasure 
in thi.s province, as arrears of tribute ; but when they had taken the city, 
and received the submissions of the Polygars, or petty sovereigns, it was 
found that even enough to defray the expense of the expedition could 
not be obtained. This gave rise to mutual blame and discontent ; and 
the English officer who commanded in the expedition was dismissed the 
Company’s service. 

In the meanwhile, Salabut Jung, accompanied by Bussy and the 
French troops under his command, marched into Mysore likewise to col- 
lect arrears of tribute. Ujwn this occasion, the Mysorean army that had 
hitherto remained before Trichinopoly, was recalled ; nevertheless, the 
authority of Salabut Jung was acknowledged by the Mysoreans, who, as 
far as they were able, paid also the arrears of tribute. Mohammed Ali, 
being now left in seemingly undisputed possession of the Carnatic, was 
vested with the ensigns of his office and dignity at Arcot. As be could 
collect no revenue, however, without compulsion, the English furnished 
him with troops to enforce payment from the zemindaA, 'and a consider- 
able sum was collected. 

In Madura and Tinivelly the Polygars soon evinced a refractory dis- 
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position, and formed a confederacy against the governor, Maphuz Khan^ 
The English sent a body of sepoys to support the governor, but in vain ; 
no tribute could be raised, and the whole country was thrown into con- 
fusion. Upon learning that the English intended to remove him, and 
take the management of the country into their own hands, the governor 
revolted, and joined the insurgent Poly gars; by which means the dis- 
turbances were prolonged for years. Meanwhile the prospects of the 
French were considerably darkened by the treachery of the Subahdar, 
who, dismissing Bussy from his employment, intercepted and endeavour- 
ed to cut him off, near Hyderabad. But by policy and courage the 
Frenchman defeated his intentions, and thereupon was reinstated in his 
favour, and recalled. In the interval, however, the Subahdar had ap« 
plied for a body of troops to the Presidency of Madras, and would to all 
appearance have obtained them, had not the entire attention of the 
English been about this time directed to events in Bengal. 

This province, which had for many years been harassed by the inva- 
sions of the Mahrattas, was now, 1756, under the government of Suraja 
Dowla, He had always shown himself adverse to the English ; but the 
asylum afforded at Calcutta to an olficer of finance, who had escaped 
from his dominions with immense treasure, as was supposed, so far en- 
raged his mind, that he stopped short in a military expedition he had 
undertaken, and marched back towards his capital. The messenger he 
sent to remonstrate with the Governor, w'as dismissed the Company’s 
territories as an impostor ; and this, together with the improvements made 
by the English in the fortifications of Calcutta, increasing his resentment, 
he seized on the factory of Cossimbazar, and imprisoned its chief. The 
English w’ere now terrified, and evinced every disposition to appease the 
Subahdar; but he was inflexible; and advancing uj)on Calcutta, at- 
tacked its outposts about the middle of June. The city ^vas badly de- 
fended by the English, and Suraja, by a vigorous assault, made himself 
master of the place. It was on this occasion that the famous Black 
Hole occurrence took place: one hundred and forty-six Englishmen 
were confined by the officers of the Subahdar in a place which the Eng- 
lish themselves had been accustomed to use as a prison ; it was a small, 
ill-aired, unwholesome dungeon ; and of all those unhappy men who 
were driven into this place in the evening, only twenty-three were alive 
by the morning. The rest had perished during the night from the noxi- 
ous effluvia, growing mad shortiy after they were put in, and dying in a 
state of the highest delirium. 

The new's of the capture of Calcutta arrived at Madras on the 5th of 
August 1756. Admiral Watson, and Clive, now a Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Deputy Governor of Fort St. David, were fortunately both upon the 
coast at the time. Measures were therefore taken to recover Calcutta ; 
and, after many disgraceful disputes' respecting the manner in which 
prizes should be divided,' and who should command, which delayed the 
expedition for more than two months, Clive was appointed. 

But .before we go on further w'ith the affairs of Bengal, we must relate 
a very remarkable transaction that took place at Bombay -About half a 
century before, Conagee Angria, admiral of the Mahratta fleet, bad 
rebelled, retailed the fleet under his own independent command, and 
rendered himself master of about sixty leagues of coast from Tanna to 
Rajapore, He possessed the strong forts of Severudroog and Baucoote, 
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with many others. Gheriah also, his capital,, contained a fort of eMra- 
ordinary strength. He subsisted by piracy, and the Europeans whom he 
plundered had frequently in vain endeavoured to subdue him. His power 
continually increased, Jind his fleets were, now become the terror of all 
those who traded in Western India. In 17,56, Severndroog and Ban- 
coote were attacked and taken by Commodore Jame^ in coiy unction with 
a Mahratta army ; and when Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive arrived 
at Bombay in Fel>. 1756, with their fleet and forces, it was determined 
to put an end at once to the depredations of these pirates. By the union 
of the English with the Mahrattas, this was quickly effected, apd Clive 
repaired to his government. 

The forces for the reduction of Calcutta left Madras in Oct. 1756, and, 
except two ships, arrived safe in the Ganges in the December following. 
Calcutta was retaken wdih little difficulty, the troops of the Subahdar 
evacuating the place in less than two hours after the commencement of 
the cannonade. The houses of individuals had been entirely plundered 
by the Natives; but the Company’s merchandise, having been reserved 
for the Subahdar, was mo.stly untouched. The re;capture of Calcutta 
was followed up by the taking of Hoogley, a Native city, situate about 
twenty-three miles further up the river. 

Meanwhile, news of the coinm«|ncement of hostilities between England 
and France arrived; and it was feared that the French would unite their 
forces with the Subahdar, and render him irresistible. Overtures of 
peace were, therefore, offered to Suraja Dowla, which he rejected with 
disdain. But the French did not unite with the Subahdar ; on the con- 
trary, they proposed a treaty with the English, although the mother 
countries in Europe were at w'ar. Still, however, the Subahdar was a 
formidable enemy, w'hom it W'as de.sirable to appease ; and, by a mixture 
of daring and policy, Clive at length succeeded in effecting a treaty with 
him, and, immediately afterwards, an alliance offensive and defensive. 

By their neutrality, as will have been observed, the French actually 
preserved the English on this occasion ; and Clive, to evince his gratitude, 
immediately endeavoured to obtain the Subahdar’a permission to destroy 
their settlement. Whatever may have been Siiraja’s character, this pro- 
position was hateful to him ; but in order to preserve appearances with liis 
new allies, his answer was evasive. This emboldened Clive’s profligacy 
to attack the city : his army crossed the river, and but for the prompt and 
decisive interference of the Subahdar, Chandernagore had been sacrificed 
to the moderation of its Governor. 

It indeed fell, shortly after, in the following manner When it was 
perceived that Suraja Dowla was averse to the destruction of the French, 
the Governor and Council of Calcutta became eager to treat with the 
Governorof Chandernagore; and as both parties were pacifically disposed, 
the treaty was agreed op, and written out fair, ready to be signed. At 
this moment, the Subahdar received intelligence that Ahmed Shah, the 
Abdallee, had taken Delhi, and intended the conquest of the entire Mogul 
dominions. He was now in want of the support of the English, pnd, to 
obtain it, appeared willing to grant them almost any thing. Clive in- 
stantly seized the advantage, dismissed the French deputies, who were 
standing as it were with their peps in their hands ready to sign the treaty* 
and attacked and reduced Chandernagore before the Sabahdar could send 
an order to prevent it, 
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When Clive Was appointed to the command in Bengal, he received 
orders to return to Madras by the April following, at which time a French 
fleet was expected on the coast. These orders he now disobeyed, seeing 
a wider and more splendid scene opening to his ambition in Bengal. The 
Suhahdar was persuaded to dismiss the French fugitives into Bahar ; and 
a plot was formed against him by his new allies^ the English, who basely 
intrigued with one of his own subjects to depose and ruin him. We shall 
not detail these vile transactions at any length, but briefly and compre- 
hensively, in ouf accustomed manner. They are instructive, however, 
and deserve consideration ; for there is nothing that can more clearly show 
the springs of our power in the East. 

When Aliverdi, the predecessor of Suraja Dowla, died, one Jaffier 
Khan was Paymaster* General of the forces. As he was disliked by Su- 
raja Dowla, he was removed from his office on the accession of the lat- 
ter ; but as a considerable portion of the army, after the Indian manner, 
belonged to him, and as he increased it as much as he was able, the 
Subahdar found he had created himself a t'-oublesome enemy. This 
Jaffier was the man pitched upon by the English to supplant and succeed 
the Subahdar, whom they now determined to remove. In treating with 
this villain, the whole conduct of the English appears to have been 
directed by the basest avarice : they stipulated that, in consideration of 
being raised by them to the subahdarry, he should pay to them the sum 
of twenty-three millions of rupees, a great part of which, under various 
pretences, was to be divided among the Committee of the Council, the 
squadron, and the arniy. It was also stipulated that the French should 
be for ever excluded from Bengal, and that a considerable portion of ter- 
ritory around and to the south of Calcutta should be granted to the Com- 
pany on zemindary tenure. 

The English now took the field, and arrived on the spot where Meer 
Jaffier had agreed to Join them. He had not, however, arrived, but a let- 
ter from him was delivered to the English commander, stating that he 
had been suspected by the Subahdar, in consequence of which he was 
closely watched, and should not be able to Join them before the day of 
battle. There appeared something very like new treachery in this, and 
a council of war was called to determine on what was to be done. The 
council decided against proceeding in the enterprise ; but Clive imme- 
diately after resolved to march. 

Arriving at Plassy, where the forces of the Subahdar had been en- 
camped for a considerable time, they risked a battle, in which, accordicg 
to his promise, Jaffier betrayed his master, and came over to the English ; 
the consequence of which was the Subahdar's total defeat. Mounted on a 
fleet camel, and attended by about two thousand of his followers, he 
escaped from the field of battle, and reached his palace ; from whence, 
by the approach of the enemy, he was again compelled to fly in disguise. 
His misfortunes, however, were now near a close, for in a day or two 
after, he was taken in a garden nearRaJe Mahl, and murdered by the 
son of the new Subahdar. 

When the English arrived at Moorshedabad, their first. attentions were 
paid to their money affairs with Jaffier ; but it was immediately found 
that all the treasures of the late Subahdar were insufficient to answer 
their demands. After expressing much dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment, they were compelled to be content with about half the sura agreed on, 
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and a promise that the remainder should be paid by varlons instalments. 
When matters had been thus settled, Clive returned to Calcntth) leaving 
a part of the arrajrat Cossimbazar, and sending the rest into quarters at 
Chandernagore. 

W e must now once more turn our attention to the affairs of the Carnatic, 
where singular revolutions of power were about to ttdce place. Though 
the English had succeeded in establishing Mohammed Ali in the undi- 
vided possession of the nabobship of the Carnatic, it was found that money 
came in very slowly ; and as Madura and Tinivelly, still in possession of 
tlie rebel Polygars, were yet believed capable of yielding considerable sup- 
plies, the Madras Presidency determined on reducing them to obedience. 
The forces sent against them, however, were not immediately successful 
for w'ant of cannon ; and while their commander was waiting for some 
battering-artillery he had sent for from Trichinopoly, news was brought 
him that the French had arrived at that city. * 

The district of Nellore, in the north of the Carnatic, was at this time under 
the government of the Nabob’s brother, who, nevertheless, _ refused the 
tiibute demanded of him. His feeble brother, too weak to enforce his 
authority, called in the aid of the English, who coming readily to his 
assistance, attacked the fort of Nellore, and attempted to storm it. Being 
repulsed, and rendered unable lo'-prosecute the enterprise without addi- 
tional battering-cannon from Madras, they desisted from all attempts 
upon the place, and shortly after were recalled to the Presidency. 

A succession of petty enterprises ensued, sometimes successful, at others 
not; but at length an affair of moment occurred. Balajee Kow, the 
Mahratta general, on returning from a plundering excursion into Mysore, 
deputed one of his officers, with a large detachment, to collect the ckont 
for the whole nabobship of Arcot. This officer seized on one of the 
passes into the Carnatic, at no great distance from the city of Arcot, and 
Mnt to that city to demand the tribute. Mohammed Ali, now thrown 
into the greatest consternation, sent his family to Madras, and negotiated 
with the Mahrattas to reduce their demands. In this he was successful ; 
they agreed to receive a small sum in hand, with the Nabob’s draught on the 
governors efforts, &c., for the remainder. But Mohammed Ali had no 
treasure, so that the demands of the Mahrattas were to be answered by 
tli'e English, who were compelled to furnish the money. 

Shortly after this, Madura was taken by the Company’s army, and a 
garrison placed in the town. The French, too, having received from 
Europe a reinforcement of a thousand men, pursued their enterprises 
with vigour : took eight forts, and established collections in several dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless, both parties were inclined to postpone, for a season, 
the further prosecution of the war; the French, till the arrival of fresh 
forces from Europe, and the English, till they should have in some mea- 
sure recovered from the fatigue of their late struggles. 

In April, 1758, Count Lally arrived in the road of Fort St. David, 
with a squadron of twelve sail. Intending to commence his operations in 
India with the siege of that important place, he caused the fleet to anchor 
before it, and with two ships proceeded to Pondicherry to procure as many 
soldiers as could be spared to aid in carrying on the siege. Proceeding 
with more despatch than prudence, without provisions or proper guides, 
he led bis troops at once to the place of attack, where he had scarcely 
arrived, when the ships in the road saw the English fleet approach. An 
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indecisive engagement between the fleeta ensued; a£ter tvhich, the 
French made. for Pondicherry, and as soqu as the soldiers in the fleet 
could be disembarked, they were despatched to Lally to Fort St. David. 

The consternation of the English was now excessive ; for not only had 
their enemy V forces been increased from Europe, but Bussy also had 
obtained the most important advantages over them in the north of the Dec- 
can. Several factories, together with the fort of Vizigapatam, had fallen 
into his hands ; and in the taking of these, and in his subsequent conduct, 
he had displayed the greatest justice and liberality. In the meanwhile, one 
of those revolutions so common in tlie East, had raised a younger brother 
ofSalabut Jung to the subahdarry of the Deccan. As the late Subahdar, 
however, had not been assassinated, probably from fear of the French, 
Bussy hastened by the nearest route to Aurengabad ; and, although four 
hostile armies were encamped about the city, his brave little band awed 
them all. He immediately restored the authority of the Subahdar ; and 
having, by the most masterly policy, gained possession of the important 
fortress of Dowlutabad, and seized, in the mids^'of the SubahdaFs camp, 
on the person of the prime-minister, his mortal enemy, and the chief 
actor in the late troubles, he was enabled to humble the Sabahdar’s rebel-" 
lious brothers, and finally, completely to triumph over them. Nizam 
Ali, the younger brother of the Subabdarfbeing detected in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the life of Salabut Jung, contrived to escape to Boorhan- 
j)ore, while the prime-minister was killed in a scuffle. Thus w'as Bussy 
delivered from them both, and remained almost absolute over the whole 
oi‘the Deccan. Such was the state of his affairs when Lally arrived. 

Count Lally, whatever abilities he may have possessed, appears to 
have been totally unfit to fill the station to which he was appointed. He 
is said to have alienated, by an arbitrary act, the affections of the na- 
tives of Pondicherry, who w'ould not afterwards co- operate with him ; 
and shortly after, he equally disgusted his countrymen, by giving vent to 
the most odious suspicions. 

His forces, however, were considerable ; and as he was inclined to 
vigorous measures, he very soon reduced Fort St. David and Devi- 
Cotah ; and after having razed the fortifications, he returned to Pondi- 
cherry. Fearing that the French would next turn their arms against 
Madras, the English now recalled their troops from Madura and Tinivelly 
to Trichinopoly, and debated whether they should not abandon Madras. 
Want of money, however, prevented Lally from laying immediate siege 
to Madras, and for a time his whole attention was turned to supply this 
deficiency. 

His first step was an endeavour to compel the King of Tanjore to ad- 
vance the sum of five millions six hundred thousand ruj)ees, for which he 
had given his bond to Chunda Saheb and the French, in 1751. A pre- 
tender to the throne of Taiyore, who had been taken prisoner at Fort St. 
David, was carried to the held with Lally, in order the more effectually 
to terrify the Rajah into compliance. But the expedition failed entirely, 
partly through the imprudence and partly through the ignorance of Lally. 
After expending nearly all his ammunition, and wasting a considerable 
time in attempting to make himself master of the capital, he was obliged 
to raise the siegp and retire to Carical, apd, in a ievv days afterwards, 
to Pondicherry. 
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He had been instructed, it seems, by all means to lay siege to Madras ; 
and for this purpose, as soon as ho returned from Tanjore, every step in 
his power w'as taken to hasten it. But the Admiral of the fleet, whose 
co-operation was necessary to afford a proper chance of success, pretend- 
ing that his crews were too much enfeebled and diminished by disease, 
set sail for the Mauritius. 

From that moment Lally seems to have lost all rational hopes of taking 
Madras, though he was afterwards led by a kind of desperation to at-»' 
tack it. For the present his whole attention was directed to the raising 
of supplies, and to effect this, an expedition was planned against Arcot, 
That city, the capital of the Carnatic, was taken early in October, as were 
also the forts of Garangoly, Timery, Trivatore, and Trincomalee. When 
the English perceived it was hardly possible to save Arcot, they with- 
drew their troops from the country forts, and made every exertion to save 
Chingliput, a fort that covered the country, whence, in case of a siege, 
Madras would have to draw its provisions. As Lally had neglected to 
take this fort when it w'as left almost defenceless, and could not obtain 
from Pondicherry resources to enable him to take it after the English 
had thrown a strong garrison into it, he returned mortified and chagrined 
to Pondicherry. 

Underrating entirely the advlfiifages of B ussy’s situation in the Deccan, 
he recalled him from the dominions of the Subahdar, in hopes, it ap- 
pears, that he could aid him with money, as well as be of service to him 
in his military projects. Lally now found himself, however, in total want 
of resources, and the bombardment of Madras was undertaken, in the 
hope that they might gain something by the plunder of the Black Town, 
and by laying waste the surrounding country. By great effoi^ he was 
at length enabled to leave Pondicherry in December; and meeting with 
slight opposition, he entered and plundered the Black Town. By the 
money obtained on the spot, and by a million of livres which arrived at 
Pondicherry from the islands, he was enabled to convert the bombard- 
ment of Madras into a siege ; but being ill seconded by his officers, he 
was disappointed in his hopes of carrying the place by an assault ; and 
in the February following, an English fleet arriving, was compelled to 
raise the siege and retreat to Pondicherry, 

After this the French and English continued to harass each other, 
without any considerable advantage being gained on either side. The 
English themselves were cramped in their operations by want of money, 
and, moreover, disheartened by the Company’s determination to send out 
no more treasure till 1760. In September 1759, a naval engagement 
took place between the French and English fleets, in which the latter 
were victorious ; but nothing decisive was effected. The English made 
for the road of Negapatam, and the French sailed to Pondicherry. 

These ships brought Lally a supply of about thirty-three thousand 
pounds sterling, and landed four hi^nd red Caffres, and five hundred Euro- 
peans, as a reinforcement; but though the Admiral was toldihat his de- 
parture would endanger the very existence of the colony, he persisted in 
returning to the islands. 

By .the recall of Bussy, the affairs of the Subahdar had been thrown 
into such confusion, that Nizam Ali, his rebellious brother, ventured t6 
return, and extoi ted from Salabut Jung the government from which he 
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l)ad been expelled by the assistance of Bussy. The Subahdar now 
solicited a connexion with the English. Bilt Bassalut Jung, his second 
brother, sent to Pondicherry to demand aid of Laily ; and it was deter- 
mine(f to despatch Bussy to him with a detachment of the army. 

On his march to join Bassalut Jung, Bussy learned that the army at 
Pondicherry had mutinied, and he suspended his progress till it should be 
known whether he ought not to return to that city. Meanwhile, Bassalut 
Jung’s desire to join the Prench had, from various circumstances, been 
considerably abated ; and, when Bussy came up with him, he found that 
he would unite with them only on condition of being acknowledged sove- 
reign of the Carnatic, and of being furnished with four lacs of rupees to 
pay his troops. With the latter of these conditions the French could not 
comply, so that Bussy was obliged to return, with no other advantage 
than that of having added four hundred horse to his force. 

Shortly after this, Laily divided his army into two parts, one of which, 
marching to the south, took possession of the rich island of Seringham. 
Upon this, the English took the field ; and, marching ostensibly upon 
Arcot, took possession of Wandewash and Carangoly. Laily was now 
exceedingly alarmed for Arcot and the whole of the northern districts ; 
and, recalling the troops from Seringhanj, ,and taking a Mahratta chief, 
with a body of horse, into his pay, he meditated the immediate recovery 
of Wandewash. But his attempt upon this fort was unsuccessful; and 
the English army coming up, he was induced to hazard a battle, and was 
entirely defeated. 

Retiring from the field of battle to Chittapet, and from thence to 
Giiigee and Valdore, he left the whole of the northern district at the 
mercy of the English, who immediately made themselves masters of 
Chittapet and Arcot. When he reached Pondicherry, the most disgrace- 
ful quarrels took place between him and the Governor and Council, each 
accusing the others of the basest conduct. 

Meanwhile, the English pushed their advantages with spirit and suc- 
cess ; reducing Timery, Devi-Cotah, Trincomalee, Permacoil, and Alam- 
parva. The fall of Carical, Valdore, Chillambaram, and Cuddalore, 
soon followed ; reducing the possessions ot the French to the bounds of 
Pondicherry. To this city the English now approached, and encamped 
within four miles of it. In this emergency, Laily turned his eyes 
towards Mysore, where Hyder Ali was now beginning to make himself 
celebrated ; and succeeded in procuring from Hyder a very considerable 
force, which, however, was eventually of no avail. The English forc^ 
were very much increased by the arrival of some King s troops, and their 
fleet amounted to seventeen sail. Elated by these supplies, they laid 
siege to Pondicherry; and, in January 1761, the city was surrendered 
to Colonel Coote, then commanding the English forces before the place. 
'I’hiagar and G ingee, the only two places remaining to the French in 
the Carnatic, soon followed the example of Pondicherry, by which the 
Lriglish were left in complete possession of the whole country. The 
tiufortunate Laily returned to France, where he was thrown into prison, 
^Qd, shortly after, unjustly executed in the most barbarous manner# 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 

BENGAL. 

The accounts received during the past month have opened a new view 
of the state of affairs in Centrd India, which, it seems now probable, 
may speedily become a theatre of enterprise, rivalling in irilerest the 
struggle with the Burmese. The death of the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, the 
succession of his son, a boy of seven years old, with the sanction of the 
British Government, and the revolution which soon after subverted this 
settlement, w'ere noticed in our last Number. It now appears, that fifter 
Sir David Ochterlony (who, from his high military character and politi- 
cal influence, has long virtually exercised the power of a Lieutenant- 
Governor in that quarter) had concentrated troops towards Bhurtpoor for 
the purpose of supporting the British interests which had been put down ; 
the Supreme Government, having its hands already full of the Burmese 
on the East, was so alarmed at the idea of a war breaking out in Central 
India, that orders were despatched to Sir David from head-quarters, 
that he must retrace his steps, withdraw his force to a distance, and 
then offer to negotiate with the rebels. A course so derogatory to him, 
so pusillanimous in the eyes of the Natives, and so humiliating to tho 
British character, made Sir David resign in disgust, and it is supposed 
he is now on his way to Europe. 

It is impossible to calculate the injurious consequences of such a mea- 
sure on the stability of the Indian empire at the present moment. The 
slow and disastrous progress of the Burmese war having produced a ge- 
neral feeling in the Native mind that our reign was about to end, and 
our former disgraceful failure before Bhurtpoor being yet fresh in the 
public remembrance, every malcontent from the Himalaya to Cape Co- 
morin will believe, with some reason, that w’e are now afraid to encoun- 
ter our enemies in the field. An intelligent correspondent in an Indian 
jiaper, (the Bombay Courier of the 20th of April,) says, that since the 
former affair ot Bhurtpor, ** the triumphant Jauts, intoxicated wdkh the 
blaze of a victory, which they have never forgotten, believe themselves 
proof against those armies which subdued the proudest of their neigh- 
bours, and to this day there is scarcely a Native, from the Indus to the 
Burrampooter, who does not subscribe to their creed ; while the vilest rep- 
tile, from the veriest dregs of the Bhurtpoor population, fancies himself 
a partner in the glory, and, conscious of superiority, curls hk mustachios 
with self-importance, and a sneer of ineffable contempt in the face of 
every Englishman he meets ” He therefore thinks it indispensably ne- 
cessary for the future political security of our empire, that something 
should now be done to humble this pride, — this dangerous opinion of mi- 
litary prowess; and, “ independent of the many permanent advantages 
which might be derived from the control of a centrical state, powerful 
both in men and treasure, the opportunity (he imagined) could not have 
occurred at a more favourable opportunity for the display of an e.xample. 
(Lord Amherst and his Councillors thought very differently.) For, he 
proceeds, “ had it been left to choice, could a theatre have been fdhnd 
better calculated to call forth attention, or add to its effect, than the 
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spot which every Native believes consecrated to Indian valour, — a sort 
of thermopylsei for wondrous deeds that have defied the gigantic power 
which gives laws to 28,000,000 of people, can confer a diadem, or com- 
pel kings and potentates to kiss the rod ?” Alas, for these mighty king- 
makers, these Eastern Warwicks, that the time, the place, the every cir- 
cumstance which was to have giv'en eclat to their victory, has only added 
ignominy to their defeat; for so it will be regarded by all the world when 
their legions are seen retreating from the famous walls of Bhurtpoor with- 
out daring to strike a blow. No wonder Sir David Ochterlony has re- 
tired with indignation from the scene of his former achievements, rather 
than see his honours tarnished, and his brethren inarms made, in a man- 
ner, to pass under the yoke (for it is almost equivalent to it to be made 
to retreat from Bhurtpoor) by the fatuity of the Amherst administration. 
The resignation of one of the most distinguished of our Indian Com- 
manders, is an indication how much the spirits of the army, from the 
highest to the lowest, must have been damped by this measure ; and in 
the same proportion, our enemies have been encouraged to entertain a 
higher idea of their military power and prowess, — a state of the public 
mind not very compatible with the security of our empire of opinion.” 

It is impossible to say how far this movement in Central India may be 
connected with the obstinate resistance We have experienced from the 
Burmese. The party now in power at Bhurtpoor are, no doubt, men 
who had no hope of rising through our friendship ; and after the step 
they have taken they can expect nothing but destruction should the state 
again fall into our hands. Having, therefore, more to hope from war 
than peace, it is possible enough they may embrace the desperate hazard 
of being able to lesist us with the co-operation of the Burmese, and by stir- 
ring up other enemies which have not yet ventured to declare themselves. 
Whatever be their views, our forbearance will enable them to bring their 
plans to maturity, and give them the fairest chance of success. In the 
last general combination against us, which was defeated, the confederates 
attributed their failure to Lord Hastings, who had taken the field too early 
for them. Lord Amherst’s policy would seem to be quite the reverse : the 
result remains to be seen. 

By a private letter from Calcutta, we learn that Lord Amherst and 
his Councillors have, in their alarm, commanded the Press to beware of 
speaking about this subject. This is quite characteristic of the miser- 
able weakness of those who resort to this mode of concealing their dan- 
ger. For though they may thereby blind the British public, they can- 
not hope to blind their enemies, unless they believe that the Bhurt- 
poreans will leave the King of Ava, Runjeet Sing, or other enterprising 
chiefs, from whom they expect aid, to hear of their revolt through the 
English newspapers ! Conspirators do not usually trust to such dumsy 
machinery , and if, as Sir John Malcolm admits, the Natives of India 
only w'atch for an opportunity to throw oflf our yoke— now, when our 
troops are drawn oft* against the Burmese, and the opinion of our power 
shaken — Bhurtpore, so celebrated for its former resistance to our arms, 
may form a rallying point to a confederacy of the most dangerous fcha- 
racter. Should Runjeet Sing be tempted to throw his sword into the 
scale, the ten new or twelve new regiments, said to be raising for the 
Company, would hardly counterbalance his veteran army of hardy and 
welLdiscipIined Sikhs, 
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Ih addition to the events of the Burmese war, to be detailed hereafter, 
the taking of Arracan, the defeat of General Bundoolah at Donabew, 
and the occupation of Prome by Sir A. Campbell, it is said, in the latest 
accounts, that the Burmese have evinced a disposition to negotiate, the 
war party having been defeated in the Golden’' cabinet, and that the 
Missionaries who happened to be in their hands at the breaking out of 
hostilities, are employed as the mediators of peace. This intelligence 
would give general satisfaction, if it were not that the Bengal Govern- 
ment has already so often circulated reports of revolutions among the 
enemy— the decapitation of the king, the massacre of the queen, rebel- 
lion and quarrels of the chiefs — that the public can no longer place any 
relianpe on such rumours, unless they see some substantial proof of their 
correctness. We should think it improbable that the Burmese, however 
desirous of peace they may be, will offer very advantageous terms at the 
very season of the year when the setting in of the rains promises them 
relief, in a suspension of hostilities ; unless, indeed, they calculate that 
their opponents will be more inclined to listen to reason at this period, 
when they have before them the ordeal of another rainy season, from 
which it would be humane as well as wise to save their troops. A pri- 
vate letter, dated Rangoon, January 30th, addressed to a person in In- 
dia, says : — 

We are not a little amused at the accounts given in your newspapers 
of our operations against the Burmese. The different affairs we have 
had with the enemy are so transmugiified, that we can hardly recognise 
them. But, in the name of common sense, what could have induced 
the good folks in Bengal to give us credit for capturing several hundred 
cannon? Why, there are not a hundred pieces in the whole empire.” 
(A bad account of General Campbell’s accuracy.) “ All the ordnance 
we have captured are, a useless 12-poiinder, three 8-pounders, about 
a dozen 2 and 3 pound swivels, a quantity of wooden guns that w'ore 
kept for show, about the .size of an eight-pounder, and a number of old 
rusty jingals that would not even be mentioned at a capture in India. 
Some little discretion should be shown in publishing such absurd and in- 
flated accounts, which expose us to the sarcasms of our naval friends, 
who knew the real state of the affair, and waggishly quote us extracts 
from Mr. North’s bulletins of the Ceylon war, many of which have no 
small resemblance to the Indian accounts of our late proceedings. The 
Burmese are a noble race, but badly armed, and without discipline. 
Full one-balf of them have only sticks, hardened in the fire, for offensive 
weapons, and certainly not one-tenth have fire-arms. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, they more than once have boldly stood up to our 
troops, in disobedience to the orders of their chiefs, who call upon them 
to retreat as soon as the matchlock-men have given their fire, and the 
white faces are seen peeping over the stockades. Their lo.sses, however, 
(like the weight of their metal,) have been much magnified by the pen. 
Our deaths among Europeans alone, amount to more, in my opinion, 
than all the Burmese losses put together. We have buried more than 
two hundred since we landed on these ill-fated sliores ; and tho^e who 
are left resemble walking spectres. The policy of the Burmese chiefs is 
to wear U8 out by repeated desultory attacks; and they might succeed 
were it not for the jealousy said to subsist between the Prihee of Sarri- 
waddy and Bundoolah, by which the efforts of the latter are neutralized. 
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EAST INDIAN CLUB. 

It was intimated, in a former Number of this work, that a meeting had 
been called at Calcutta, of the class of persons known by the various 
names of Indo-Britons, Eurasians, Country-borns, <fec., for the purpose 
of forming themselves into a club. The meeting took place accordingly, 
ill the Town-Hall, on the 14th of March last, when a series of resolu- 
tions w'cre proposed and agreed to, for promoting the end in view, which 
w ill be best understood from a brief abstract of their proceedings. Mr. 
G. S. Dick being called to the chair, addressed the meeting in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“ My Countrymen,— We are all of us, I fancy, already pretty well 
informed of the reason of this meeting. The object of it, in a few words, 
is, to establish a club of our own particular class of society, for the laud- 
able purposes of conviviality and more frequent and social intercourse; 
and 1 would fain hope for the encouragement and gradual excitement of 
every patriotic feeling that ought to dwell in our hearts, and that may or 
can be of service, cither now to ourselves or hereafter to our posterity. 

“ It has frequently been matter of some dispute, by what name w'e 
should be designated. We have received many appellations. By some, 
wo have been denominated Indo-Britons; by others, Eurasians; and by 
many, East Indians. Perhaps we have been honoured with many other 
appc'llations, all of wdiich, however, it would be only idle to enumerate. 
Now, though it cannot really be of much consequence to any of us, what 
bo our present or future designation, yet I think, as a distinct body of 
people, we should be at once determined and content to assume and ad- 
here to that national name which may now, by the majority of us present, 
be considered the most appropriate and applicable designation.’' 

He then proceeded to discuss the comparative merits of the several 
appellations which had been at different times suggested for this race, 
(partly of European and partly of Asiatic extraction,) concluding very 
judiciously in favour of the term “ East Indian,” as the most appropriate. 
It is analogous to West Indian, the name given to Creoles of our posses- 
sions in the West; it is immediately derived from the name of the coun- 
try in the English language, and therefore the most suitable for a people 
educated in their religion, language, and manners as Englishmen ; it con- 
tradistinguishes them from the aboriginal natives of the country, w'ho are 
properly designated Hindoos, Gentoos, Bengalees, Malabarees, <fec., ac- 
cording to their faith, country, &c., by terms formed from their owm 
respective languages. But this being a new race, springing from the 
present political situation of the country, and having one common charac- 
ter throughout the whole limits of our rule, it requires a name of equally 
extensive import. “ East Indian” is that term ; it properly belongs to 
this race, and to no other ; it embraces the whole, and could not, with 
Jiny precision or propriety of speech, be applied to any other class of the 
natives of India, since, in speaking of them, no one who has an idea of 
their manifold distinctions of caste and character, would think of con- 
founding the whole inhabitants of that vast tract of country under one 
denomination. But the most important object was the formation of a 
social assembly, which might form a permanent bond of union among 
this new people. Dr. P, Dick, in addressing the meeting, observed, 
that— 
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“ If in any country there ever was a good reason to establish a social 
meeting for the purposes of promoting ^ood fellowship and friendly feel- 
ing’ among a particular class of men, it could not, 1 conceive, be more 
urgent than that which so loudly calls for a similar institution of East 
Indians in this country. 

, “ We are considered here, we all know, as a separate class of society. 
We are deserted by Europeans in this country ; and although united with 
them by the most sacred bonds of relationship, we are avoided, and look- 
ed upon as their inferiors, although many of us have been instructed at 
the same seminaries in England with them, and most of us have received 
a far better education than the generality of the British youth who come 
to this country, at an early period of life, to seek their fortune. 

“ Surely, then, these are sufficient reasons that we should associate 
amongst ourselves, by establishing a club like the one which we are at 
present assembled to propose, not merely for the purpose of eating and 
drinking, but for the much more noble one of encouraging every friendly 
feeling towards each other, and every social virtue which can or does 
exist in the mind of man. 

“ In a society of this kind we might confer and converse ^ftpenly and 
fearlessly on every subject whi<^h peculiarly influences us, a large body of 
people in this our extensive country. We might here propose the adop- 
tion of such measures as should be deemed most likely to remedy our 
grievances, or abolish the production of them altogether. 

“ You were told, my Countrymen, the other day, at a meeting in this 
place, to court more the society of Europeans ; I would not be understood 
to dissuade you from this, but I rvould strongly recommend you not to 
neglect your own. Out of eight- and-twenty years of my life, twenty-four 
I have passed in England ; and however much I had reason to admire 
the conciliating manners, the liberality of mind, and charitable disposi- 
tion of the British in their own country, towards all ranks of society from 
every nation, yet I am sorry to say I have not discovered the like noble 
characteristics among many of them who are resident here ; and if it be 
true (which none can deny) that there are, amongst East Indians, men 
whose minds have been as highly cultivated, and whose manners have 
been formed equal to the most accomplished scholar, or polished gentle- 
man ; and if (as w’e must all know) there is no other reason for this dis- 
like, or rather I might call it enmity, than an uncharitable feeling, and a 
haughtiness of pride in the minds of those in whom such exist, should we 
not endeavour to seek more the society of ourselves ? Let us not compro- 
mise our feelings of honour, or sacrifice our independence, for the take of 
acquiring an acquaintanceship wuth those who neither respect nor desire 
to know us. Be assured that a firm and independent conduct will ever 
gain for us the esteem and good-will of all honourable and wise men ; 
and we shall then disdain and contemn the sneers of the ignorant and 
the pride of the prejudiced.” 

The following resolutions were then read 

“ Resolved, Ist, that a monthly dinner-club be established, and called 
the East Indian Club. 

2d. That every member be an East Indian. 

‘‘ 3d. That the number of members be unlimited. 

“ 4th. That every East Indian wishing to become a member, after 
this date, shall be first, proposed by two members, and then be ballotted 
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for, or otherwise approved of by a majority of members, before admis- 
sion. 

5th. That there be one fixed monthly meeting, at dinner, on the 
first Monday of every month, at half-past six p. M. 

** 6th. That the meeting for the present be held at the Town-Hall. 

“ 7th. That every member pay as entrance-money one hundred 
rupees, and further, the monthly sum of sixteen rupees, in the beginning 
of every .month, before the regular meeting takes place. 

** 12th. That there be also a secretary and collector to the club, and 
that the Bank of Hindoostan be requested to be treasurers. 

** 13th. That every member be allowed to bring his friend, of any 
nation or country, excepting an East Indian, who may be settled and 
residing at Calcutta.” 

As small springs often swell to large rivers, who can say what may be 
the ultimate consequences of this East Indian Association ? It is only 
within the last two or three years that the Fast Indians have begun to 
unite among themselves for public objects. In 1823, they did so for the 
laudable purpose of promoting education among their own body. With 
this view^hey established a grammar school ; but a difference soon after 
arising among its managers, (fomented by the Hon. J. H. Harrington, 
Esq., Member of Council, and the cbiirch party,) some were ready to 
predict a total failure of the plan. Instead of this, two Indo-British 
institutions started up instead ofone,^ and are now among the most useful 
seminaries of educatioh in the metropolis of British India. Now an East 
Indian club has been formed, and every day this neglected body is rising 
in numbers, in wealth, and intelligence. Yet the Company, so jealous of 
Europeans, so careful to exclude them from its territories, stands idly 
looking on, while this new race, increasing with accelerating rapidity, is 
beginning already to form a most important part in the population of the 
country, but apparently excluded from all political calculation. TTiose 
who, from manners and education, have the same aspirations after honour 
and respectability as the rulers of the country, are kept in a state of 
degrading political Helotism, which every thing shows to be becoming 
every day more intolerably galling to their feelings. They are excluded 
from the ntn7y, excluded from the civil service of the state, excluded 
from sitting upon juries ; (an abominable injustice, unparalleled except in 
the slave islands ;) and, as a natural consequence of the debasing effects of 
these things upon them as a body, they are, in great measure, excluded 
from the society ot* Europeans altogether. Is it in human nature that 
these indignities will not inspire a feeling of deep resentment, such as that 
developed in a case before the police, related in the same papers, where 
an East Indian of the name of Halifax, of good education, head-teacher 
in one of the Calcutta academies, was involved in a quarrel, by having, 


' This second was established in consequence of the successful efforts of Mr. 
Harrington, the Rev. Mr. Hawtayne, and the llev. Mr. Thomason, to place the 
first utuJerthe church influence. If iheir motive in so doing was to promote “ social 
order," their measures do not seem tq have attained the object in view ; for we 
find by a Calcutta police report, dated the I9th of March last, tliat four of their 
teachers have been fighting, two and two ; Mr. Halifax with Mr. Hawkins, and 
Mr. Slater with Mr. Williamson, both about the same time ; for which one was 
condemned to suffer a mouth's imprisonmeut, and two bound over to keep the 
peace. 
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in an unguarde^ moment, given vent to expressions of the most cordial 
detestation of the whole British race.® The guilty causes which pro- 
duce such feelings, and are in operation upon a whole people, should be 
removed or who can answer for the consequences ? The association now 
formed, may give form and consistency to their sentiments ; but instead 
of being dangerous, it will, w'e believe, prove highly salutary, as it will 
awaken the attention of those who may apply a remedy before it be too 
late. That the East Indian Club has already excited some attention at 
home, may be gathered from the remark of a contemporary publication 
closely connected with the India House, which is of opinion that, the in- 
stitution will be productive of important results, but whether good or bad 
is doubtful. This is to mistake the symptom for the disease ; the usual 
fault of quacks in politics as well as in medicine. In India, the news- 
papers seem cautious of speaking on the subject ; aware, perhaps, that 
the Government has some qualms of conscience in regard to it. The 
‘ Bengal Hiirkaru’ of March 18 , observes respecting those who decline 
giving the Club their support, that “ the greatest and vc\o%i 'praiseworthy 
objection made by those who stand aloof, is founded on their fear of dis- 
pleasing the Government. This (he goes on to say) is, of coume, a mat- 
ter of mere judgment ; but our own conviction is, that Governrrfent wmuld 
just as soon see fifty clubs established in Calcutta as none at all ; and 
that while European gentlemen form themselves into clubs, cither for 
hilarious or literary purposes, so the East Indians are at perfect liberty 
to do the same, without the least risk of displeasing a Government which 
is never better pleased than when it sees those under its sway both happy, 
FREE, and independent'’!! 

This is an alarming announcement, indeed, for the gentlemen of 
Leadenhall-street, who declare that their system- of rule has been, ts, 
and MUST always be, a despotism. What ! their servants delighting in 
nothing so much as seeing the natives of India not only “ free,” but 
“ inde^ndent”! With this view,jl?/^y juntos of East Indians to 
be organized, and have regular monthly meetings, with their presidents, 
vice-presidents, secretaries, and treasurers, the latter oflSce performed by 
some of the first banking-houses in the country ; and all this receiving 
the cheering countenance and approbation of their faithful servants! 
But they may calm their apprehension with the consoling reflection, that 
this glowing picture is only the production of the warm imagination of a 
genuine Oriental, whose notion of independence of mind may be con- 
ceived from his own definition of public virtue : — that there is no greater 
or moxo praiseworthy motive, than to avoid giving ofibnee to the powers 
that be. If John Hampden and his noble contemporaries had acted 
upon such slavish maxims, this writer, with all his countrymen, might 
have been now labouring in chains. 


^ Police Report^ March 19.— Mr. Halifax, head-teacher of the Calcutta Gram- 
mar-School, complained of a Mr. Hawkins, another teacher, having assaulted 
him. The defendant pleaded iu justification of the outrage, that, being in com- 
pany with Mr. Halifax, fwho is an East Indian,) he “ had broken out on a sud- 
den, stating that he contemned, abhorred, and detested all Englishmen, and the 
English nation.*’ 'J his was corroborated by the evidence of another witness, 
Air. Slater, another teacher, who told Mr. Halifax to desist, as “it was hurtful to 
his feelings to hear his countrymen abused,” which he was obliged to repeat two 
or three times. Such are the feelings imbued into the race that forms tne great 
link between the European and the Native ! 
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. We regret to observe, by a letter in a late Indian paper, (‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ March 19,) that th'e little which the Government had begun 
to do in favour of this hardly- used race of men, by making them medical 
assistants, is now oonsidered^'to be superseded by the school established 
for educating Native doctors. An institution good in itself, is converted 
into an engine of public injustice to another class ; so strongly are all our 
East Indian proceedings tainted by the baneful principle of monopoly 
and exclusion. Why should an institution, maintained at the expense 
. of the state, confine its advantages to Hindoos, Mohammedans, or men 
of any one caste or creed ? Above all, on what principle are East In- 
dians, who have the strongest claims on the encouragement of Govern- 
ment, excluded from the benefits of medical instruction ? The taking 
from them of this only miserable boon that had been granted, in addition 
to all their other privations, evinces a most unfeeling disregard of justice, 
which, it is to be hoped, the Directors will think proper to correct. 


By a report of the proceedings in the Court of Requests at Calcutta, 
on the 19th of March, it appears that a subscriber to the ‘ John Bull’ 
newspapw (Mr. Howard) thought it unsafe to pay his bills, because the 
paper had lately changed masters so often, that he did not know who had 
the best rights to its profits. “ Dr. Bryce, (says the report,) he had un- 
derstood was the present proprietor; and the ‘ John Bull’ had been 
transferred so frequently from one paity to another, that he did not con- 
sider it safe to meet the demand unless the proprietors were proved and 
a regular assignment of the bills made. He had received so many chits 
from Mr. Meiklojohn [Dr. Bryce's brother-in-law] which contained so 
many ‘and ifs,’ that he did not understand their purport at all.” He 
concluded by requesting the proprietors to prove their deed of copartner- 
ship, or sue him in the names of the proper persons ; since, as for Mr. 
Meiklejohn, who was made the present plaintiff, he did not know him, 
nor had he even had any dealings with him at all. The onus probandi 
being thrown on the plaintiffs, who were allowed time to produce their 
evidence, took care not to let the case come any more before the 
Court. Dr. Bryce is now apparently reverting to the old and prudent 
maxim, that least said is soonest mended.” 

We may take this opportunity of clearing off some scores with this 
political organ, which has the credit of such a reverend fraternity. To 
speak of it with all due respect, the Reverend ‘ John Bull’ says, (March 
2l8t, 1825,) in answer to a charge made against him by a contemporary, 
(that in opposing the politics of the * Calcutta Journal,’ ho endeavoured 
to pull to pieces the Editor’s private character,) — “ We never diverged 
Irom the politics to the ‘ private character ’ of the Editor. The former 
we set ourselves up strenuously to oppose,— -the latter he himselt brought 
before the Indian public, by Jiret publishing an attack upon it contained 
in the ‘ London Quarterly Review/ and then calling on this public to 
give * a cons<^ientious estimate’ of his defence ; adding, soon after, that 
‘ falsehood or iniquity must attach somewhere.’ To the expression of 
this conscientious estimate we gave all the publicity in our power.” 
This is said by the publisher of a series of false and infamous libels ; 
so false, that when afforded an oppoitunity in a court of justice, he never 
attempted to prove the truth of a single particle of them, — so infamous, 
that the Judge called upon to try them denounced them as too atrocious 
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to be thought of without horror ! These are now with unblushing ef> 
firontery called a conscientious estimate;'’ and the foundation of this 
Reverend Libeller’s hollow defence is, that the article from, the* Quar- 
terly Review,’ (now fully admitted to be art unjustifiable libel,) was first 
published in India by the Editor of the * Calcutta Journal,' who thus, if is 
pretended, brought bis private character voluntarily before the Indian pub- 
lic, In this, however, there is no truth whatever ; as, in the first place, 
the * Quarterly Review ’ itself being then as much, or perhaps more, read 
in India than any other English publication, whatever it contained was 
public enough there ; besides which, the article was reprinted in another 
paper (the ‘ Bengal Hurkarii ’) before it appeared in the * Calcutta Jour- 
nal.’ So much for the Reverend Defamer s “ conscientious estimate," 
and equally honest and conscientious defence ! But the party of which 
he has ever been the willing tool, seeing the victim of their oppression 
now precluded — by his despotic banishment from India, and the utter 
destruction of his property there in a manner equally despotic— from 
vindicating his own character either by his personal presence, or by ex- 
pensive legal prosecutions, they now think they may repeat their slanders 
against him with impunity. ^ 

The same veracious publication has ventured to contradict a statement 
made somewhat more than twelve months ago in the India House, we 
believe by Mr. Hume, that letters to the newspapers must have the 
names of those who send them written on the outside, or the post- 
masters will not receive them. This the Reverend Editor says, “ has 
not a shade of truth in it” !! In opposition to this high authority on the 
spot, .we take upon ourselves to state, that if the letters sent to the post- 
office be not indorsed with the names of those who send them, the dawk 
sircars make a point to ascertain the name from the servants who carry 
the letters, for the purpose of being written on the back of them. That 
this was the constant practice, till very lately, can be easily proved by 
documentary evidence in our possession ; and we have yet to learn how 
and when it w'as discontinued : such a fact would require to rest on 
some better authority than * John Bull’ 

The same paper affects to doubt either the existence of domestic 
slavery, and the trading of slaves by the Arabs and rich natives of Cal- 
cutta, which has been stated by us both on the authority of private let- 
ters, and of the public papers there ; or that European women have ever 
been removed from that country by the power of summary transporta- 
tion without trial Does lie think this an exclusive prerogative of the 
other sex, or has he never heard that the Madras Government removed 
from that settlement the daughters of an English clergyman, on the 
ground that they had not such near connexions there as were thought by 
Government to give them a proper title to make that their home ? In- 
credible as it seems, it is so stated by a gentleman who received this in- 
formation on the spot. But as * John Bull’ is so ignorant of what is 
passing around him, perhaps he does not know that the wife of his own 
printer had some difficulty in getting the permission of the Monopolists of 
the good things of the East to go out to Join the person who is her hus- 
band. Let him be a little more careful in his inquiries before he ventures 
again to question tlie accuracy of those who, being at a distance, would 
have a better excuse for being occasionally betrayed into errors. 

At a meeting cf the Asiatic Society, which took place at Calcutta on 
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the 9 th of March last, a nuipher of curiosities were prodticed which had 
been procured by Mr. Hodgson from Nepaul ; among others four large 
printed works, (in the Bhoteea' language we suppose,) whose reputation 
had gained them a place in the archives of Swogoombho Nath, obtained 
from the’ principal officiating Lama ; also a large MS. work, and a va- 
riety of printed as well as written productions from the same source ; the 
Mooney Pote, or treatise on the praying cylinder, a wonderful discovery 
in that part of the world, where, in the article of prayer, it is not thought 
necessary to stir the atmosphere by the motion of men’s lips, since this 
can be done with greater facility by whirling round the prayers in a 
cylinder, which is easily kept in perpetual motion. There were also 
various pictures and emblems of the “ Punj Budh,” or five celestial 
Budlis of Bhote and Nepaul, besides a religious drum and other sacred 
utensils. The Secretary also read a paper, by Mr. Hodgson, on the 
Literature of Thibet; and we are informed, in addition to the progress 
that has been made in the collection of Bhoteea works, that as “ Dr, 
Carey is about to give to the world a Grammar of the Bhoteea tongue, 
there will he little difficulty, it is presumed, in ascertaining their con- 
tents. 'She first five works were procured by Mr. Hodgson from the 
archives of Swogoonibhoo Nath, where, he was informed, their excel* 
lence had obtained them a station. The remainder were all procured 
from the poor traffickers and monks who, annually, visit Nepaul on ac- 
count of religion and trade. It is no doubt matter of surprise, that 
literature of any kind should be so common in such a region as Bhote, 
and very remarkable that it should be so widely diffused as to reach 
persons covered with filth, and destitute of any of those luxuries which 
usually precede the luxury of books. Printing is evidently a mam cause 
of great diffusion of literature, yet the very circumstance of printing 
being in such general use among the Bhoteeas is equally striking. It is 
performed by wooden blocks, which are, however, often beautifully en- 
graved ; and the art has, no doubt, been derived from China. The writ- 
ing of the Bhoteeas is said to exhibit frequently fine specimens of ready 
and graceful penmanship. Though the vernacular tongue of Bhote may 
be considered radically distinct from the Sanscrit, its learned language 
and letters are said to bear a close affinity to those of India ; for when 
Mr. Hodgson placed the Sanscrit alphabet before a Lama, he at once 
recognised it the parent of his own language ; and upon his proceeding 
to compare the two alphabets with each other, the difference between 
them seemed to be extremely trifling.” 

STATE OF THE INDIAN TRESS. 

It will be recollected, that the shackles imposed on the Indian press, 
sanctioned by the wisdom of his Majesty’s Privy Council, had lor their 
professed object to provide a remedy for two diseases said to infect it : 
First, a tendency (we quote from the preamble of the Regulation) “ to 
bring the Government of the country, as by law established, iqto hatred 
and contempt.” Secondly, a tendency “ to disturb the peace, harmony, 
and good order of society.” How far tlie first ol^ect has been accom- 
plished, is poved by a comparison of the feelings manifested towards 
Lord Hastings when the press was allowed a degree of freedom, and 
those entertained towards Lord Amherst, now that all freedom is sup- 
pressed. No Governor-General ever enjoyed a higher degree of consi- 
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deration than the former, even from his political op|)o*.e«ts ; and as for 
the latter, let the private correspondence from India testify the intense 
love and veneration with which he is regjttded, with all ‘his despotic 
press-laws on his back. Whether, then, rs* it their presence or their 
absence which brings a government into “ hatred and contempt”? As 
to their other professed object, the harmony and good order of society, 
we have an equally striking illustration of their efficacy in the sort of 
discussion now carried on between the Calcutta daily Papers, in which 
“ LTAu” and “ scoUNDiiEi/* are amongst the courteous terms used. 

Before entering into the particulars, that they may be better under- 
stood, we shall give a brief account of the persons chiefly engaged in it. 
The first is Mr. Charles Beckett Greenlaw, Editor of the ‘John Bull,’ 
(alias Dr. Bryce’s) newspaper, for several years past the avowed organ of 
the Tory, or rather despotic party in Bengal, their obedient tool in issu- 
ing all manner of calumnies against the friends of freedom in every part 
of the world, particularly against those in India, and more especially 
against the advocates of freedom of the press. Hence the series of libels, 
of which he was the convicted publisher, against the Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal. This champion of legitimacy and social order is also 
Coroner of Calcutta. Hence it is a curious matter of speculation, if he 
happened to wound his adversary mortally in a duel, (and no less than 
two have been in agitation within the last twelve months, in which he 
w'as to have been a principal,) would he (the duellist and Coroner) sit 
upon his antagonist himself? The other party is, Mr. Robert Adair Mac- 
naghteo, (nephew of the late Judge of that name,) a Lieutenant in the 
Company’s service, and editor of another daily Paper, called the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ cq\ially devoted to the powers that he, ot whom he holds the 
staff appointment of Deputy .ludge Advocate. The most remarkable 
feature in his history is, that be was some years ago prosecuted in the 
Supreme Court, and condemned to pay a fine of 10,000 rupees for hav- 
ing, when invited to the house of a gentleman in the Civil Service, taken 
the opportunity, when his host was engaged in his judicial duties, to 
make him the return of seducing his wife, a lady who happened to b^s 
young and susceptible as she was amiable and lovely. Whether the 
Government thought he required some assistance to pay this heavy 
penalty, or that a gentleman who had acted in this manner, and was 
living in a state of open and avowed concubinage with the wife of another, 
is the fittest to act as censor and general guardian of the public morals 
under the new regime, certain it is that the Government soon after enabled 
him to settle in Calcutta, and assume that office, in virtue of the staff 
appointment, which relieved him from doing duty with his regiment. It 
is said that, on commencing editor, he wished to supplant the conductor 
of ‘ John Bull,’ and failing in this, he has pursued his rival with incessant 
hostility, making him the perpetual object of alternate abuse, ridicule, 
and invective, almost without a single day’s intermission, for twelve 
months iq succession. The attacks were so grossly personal and scur- 
rilous, that Mr. Greenlaw was obliged to save the feelings of his wife 
from being daily lacerated, by ordering the ‘ Hurkaru’ not to be sent to his 
residence. This was to Mr. Macnaghten a second triumph over his rival, 
and a second triumph over the domestic happiness of a family, Instead 
of feeling any compunction at knowing that his pen had given acute pain 
to an innocent and tender female bosom, he gloried in it, making it a 
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subject of boaat in liia addresses to the Indian public, that Mr. Greenlaw 
no longer dared* to allow his lampoons to poison the peace of liis home! 
How degra4ed and lost to ^yery generous feeling must that public be, if 
it countenances, or even willfegly tolerates, such a wanton outrage against 
the common feelings of humanity ! But the society which suffers it is 
under the dominion of an enslaved press ; and as the chief object of this 
persecution was known to have lent himself to a similar abuse of the press 
not long before, the. remembrance of this fact, yet fresh in the memory of 
all, might deprive him of public sympathy, when they saw 

evenhanded justice 

Return the poisoned chalice to his lips. 

An anonymous writer in ‘.John Bull,’ however, (under the signature of 
M.,) made Mr. Macnaghten feel in his turn. The ground of attack nas, 
that this Editor had improperly identified his editorial with his military 
character in his public writings, and presumptuously set himself up as 
the champion of tlie army ; while he had rendered himself unworthy of 
this distinguished post by his editoiial conduct in general, and particularly 
by publishing a letter which appeared in the ‘ Bengal Flurkarii’ of tlie 
10th of December last, only about a month after the dreadful carnage at 
Barrackporc ; from which it appears that he considered that lamentable 
catastrophe a fit subject for buffoonery and ridicule. The passage is as 
follows, in which the writer ludicrously compares that event with his 
defeat of some scribbler on Dum-Dum theatricals : — 

“ Thistle the second, (a nickname for the Editor of the ‘ Scotsman,’) 
not content with cutting and thrusting him with his own sharp and potent 
weapons, lias enlisted into his service the redoubtable champion Honour 
Bright, who, with his artillery from Dum-Dum, commenced such a 
thundering cannonade the day before yesterday, as made poor Scriblerus 
scamper off much faster than the late 47th did from Barrackporc ou the 
memorable Ist of November ” ! 

Another objection made to his assumption of the character of the 
ch^pion or representative of the army was, that in his editorial capa- 
cit^ie had himself employed language, and suffered others to employ lan- 
guage in speaking of him, unbecoming of an officer; in which charge the 
expressions “ bravo” and “ crest-fallen bully” made a conspicuous figure. 
Certain it is that these terms had been actually applied to his conduct, 
long before, by the ‘ Scotsman’ newspaper, which distinctly accused him 
of having a design, by his style of writing, to drive his opjionents in con- 
troversy to the “ violation of the first of divine and human laws.” Some 
of these points were again strongly urged by a letter in the ‘John 
Buir of the 4th of April, (signed A, 0.,) which observed 
“ Has the ''crest-fallen’ been the aggrieved, or is he the aggressor? . 
Has he not done all in his power to injure your fame and editorial cha- 
racter? Has he not done so by means he was aware must occasion pain 
to female bosoms ? This is he who would impute to you acts more brutal 
than human; and is he not now a by-wmrd, and verily a mark for every 
anonymous writer to shoot his arrows at ? ” 

And concluded with a threat in these words : — 

“ Let me tell this military Editor, that as long as you will give me a 
corner in your pages, I will not fail to enforce the fallaciousness of his 
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arguments, to lay bare the meanuesses of his conduct, a|id to execrate, in 
measured terms, whatever is disgraceful to the editorial profession/' 

In consequence of this letter, Mr. Macnaghten, unable to hold out any 
longer, on the day of its publication sent d pHfate communication to the 
Editor of * John Bull,’ demanding a ‘‘sufficient apology” from him for 
inserting an epistle which, to use Mr. Macnaghten’a own words^ “ for 
falsehood and cowardly insolence” equalled the letters of M. ; and also 
demanding of him to give up the names of both “ the mendacious and 
infamous scoundrels by whom the letters above-named were writ- 
ten.” 

Mr. Greenlaw, in reply to this temperate and gentlemanly call, re- 
ferred the writer to his friend, Captain Husband, H. M. 87th Regi- 
ment, in the barracks of Fort William ; and the following is the state- 
ment given by ‘ John Bull’ of the result : — 

“ In consequence of the above, Mr. Neave, on the part of Mr. Mac- 
naghten, waited, on Monday afternoon, on Captain Husband, and re- 
quired an explanation. Captain H. considered the case fully, and after 
a careful perusal of the papers connected with the subject, could not, con- 
sistently with the notions which, as a soldier, he had formed of honour, 
subscribe to any man putting up with, from a gentleman, such language 
as the following, which appeared in the ‘ Scotsman in the East ’ on the 
1 3th and 15th days of January last respectively: — 

“ ‘ On the 1 1th and 13th of last month, we felt it necessary to express, 
in pretty strong terms, our disapprobation of the system wliich had for 
some time previous been pursued by the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ by aim- 
ing at the Editor of the ‘ John Bull,’ daily, insinuations almost too gross 
to be alluded to ; and this w'e did, by no means as the champion of ‘ John 
Bull,’ but because we saw the same system, which had been directed 
against him, gradually extending to ourselves and other members of this 
society. In thus restraining a spirit uncontrolled by the least sense of 
decency, and teaching our contemporary of the ‘ Hurkaru ’ the ground on 
which he trod, we only did our duty to ourselves and others ; but since 
our brother Editor has l>eeu pleased to notice what we said on that occa- 
sion with something like an attempt at ridicule, we must remind him 
that, guided doubtless by a very commendable prudence, he has not yet 
ventured to proceed the lengths with us he formerly did with the Editor 
of the ‘ John Bull ’ : when he so far forgets himself, and what is due to 
others, as to do thiSj and when we fail to bestow on his trangression that 
species of notice it may require, let him then boast that the expression of 
our opinion has been made in vain ; but till then, silence would become 
him infinitely better than the tone he sometimes ventures to assume, but 
which, after all that has passed, serves only to expose him to public scorn 
as a crestfallen bally ^ unwilling to ‘ as5-ass-inate' his own reputation 
by all at once throwing aside the lion s skin.’ ” 

“ ‘ The Editor of the ‘ Hurkani,’ in his ebullition of yesterday says, that 
if we will point out what particular offensive expressions which have been 
applied to the Editor of the ‘ John Bull’ we would desire to have trans- 
ferred to ourselves, he will comply with our wishes. This we very readily 
believe he would do, for his whole course has so much resembled that of 
a bravo f and has evinced so total a disregard to every right feeling^ that 
vje should have had no difficulty in believing, even had he not assured us 
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of it, that he wo'Uld without the least compunction do that which might 
directly lead to a violation of the first of divine and human laws. 
The design df the Editor of the ^ Hurkaru" is too obvious to be mistaken : 
he knew very well that, hill it §o pleased him, he might have applied to 
us some of the terms he alludes to, without waiting for us to point them' 
out, andy that by doing so, he might at once have brought things to 
the crisis he appears so long and anxiously to have had in view.^ ” 

“ Captain Husband accordingly, on Tuesday morning, delivered to 
Mr. Neave a paper, of which the following is a copy: — 

“ ^ Mr. Macnaghten calls upon Mr. Greenlaw to give up the author of 
a letter signed A. 0. in the * John Bull,’ of April 4th, 1825, or to give 
him personal satisfaction for the insults contained therein. Captain Hus- 
band, friend to Mr. Greenlaw, refuses to let Mr. Greenlaw meet Mr. 
Macnaghten, from the circumstance of highly-degrading language having 
been applied to Mr. Macnaghten in the * Scotsman in the East’ news- 
papers of the 13th and 15th of January, 182.5, and such notice not hav- 
ing been taken of them as Captain Husband considers essential to 
society.’ ” 

“ The language used by Mr. Macnaghten, as Editor of the Bengal 
* Hurkaru,’ during a period of twelve months, with reference personally 
to the Editor of the ‘ John Bull,’ was of such a nature as no man could 
have tolerated from another, whom he considered as a gentleman ; that 
the Editor of the ‘ John Bull’ did not himself consider Mr. Macnaghten 
as deserving any other notice than the most profound contempt, is evident 
from his whole conduct ; and in this conduct he has been supported by his 
friends on more than one occasion, when he did not feel justified in rely- 
ing on his own judgment. The above correspondence will speak for itself; 
but to show, in a plain and unequivocal point of view, Mr. Macnagh- 
ten’s notion of honourable conduct, it is only necessary to slate, that he 
sent Mr. Neave to Captain Husband on Monday afternoon last, and while 
both the Editor of the ‘ John Bull’ and Mr. Macnaghten were in the 
hands of these gentlemen, anc^ they were engaged in considering the 
case, Mr. Macnaghten thought proper to publish in the Bengal ‘ Hurkaru' 
the following notice : — 

“ ^ To Correspondents. — On Saturday we received a letter signed 
Umbra, taking awful liberties with Tootles editorial character, and 
making some cutting exposures of his public conduct ; but we wish to de- 
cline its insertion from the feeling of self- importance which even such a 
castigatory letter would occasion him, from the notion that we required 
assistance (other than what he himself affords us) to render him at once 
ridiculous and contemptible. — The Editor of the ‘John Bull’ is satisfied 
with making this plain statement, and he safely leaves his character and 
conduct to the judgment of the public.’ ” 

But Mr. Macnaghten, as maybe imagined, was by no means satisfied 
with an arrangement which was to shut him out of the pale of gentlemanly 
society. He immediately sent a letter to Mr. Greenlaw, of the following 
tenor : — 

“ Sir, — Our mutual friends having been unable to come to such an 
arrangement as / require, and concluding that the act of Capt. Husband 
is your act, or rather, I should say, that you mean to screen yourself 
behind his opinion from the risk incurred by a ready and manly com^ 
pliance with my demand, I now tell you that I deem you a base coward, 
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and fairly apprise you of my intention to publish you ^s such, and your 
associates or associate, M. and A. 0., as liars and cowards, to-morrow 
morning. On account of Mrs. Greenlaw, J certainly should not have 
adopted this measure to degrade you pubK^,'' had your poltroonery not 
deprived me of every other alternative.” Un the receipt of this, Mr. 
Greenlaw sent an intimation, through Mr. Tate, attorney-at-law^ to the 
Proprietors of Mr. Macnaghten’s paper, that they should be held respon- 
sible for any defamatory matter it might contain. Mr. Macnaghten had 
therefore recourse to the expedient of sending forth a printed manifesto, 
in the form of a pamphlet. In order to wipe off the stain thrown upon 
his character by theforegoing language applied to him by the ‘ Scotsman,* 
he obtained a letter from Mr. Loch, the Editor of that paper, declaring 
that by the terms “ bravo,’* — “ crest-fallen bully,” &c., he by no means 
intended to charge him with piisillanimity. On the contrary, he says, 
my remarks were merely intended to express my strong disapproval of 
your public writings as productive of heart-burnings and personal animo- 
sities, and leading to rencontres of a very unpleasant description,” 

On this, Mr. Macnaghten, in his manifesto, remarks :C“ Mr. Loch, it 
will be observed, does not accuse me of any thing worse than a desire to 
give rise to a personal quarrel. Now, if this w'cre correct, it forms at 
all events lather a reverse to a want of proper spirit, than a deficiency 
of a quality so essential to a gentleman. It may make me appear 
blood-thirsty, but not pusillanimous.” — Bravo 1 cries Mr. Macnaghten, 
triumphantly. They have only been calling me a “ blood-thirsty ” ^ 
miscreant : this, sure, is no imputation discreditable to me as a man of 
honour ! With this interpretation of the code of honour, fully acquitted 
in his own eyes, he denounces Mr. Greenlaw as having sunk “ from the 
lowest deep of infamy ” into a lower deep ; and his Correspondents, M. 
and A. 0, as “ mendacious and cowardly scoundrels.” Such is the 
“ peace, harmony, and good order of society ” produced by the press laws 
of Judge Macnaghten and Governor Adam. The friends of free discus- 
sion in India being now put down, they can no longer be accused ; and 
their enemies, having no one else to attack, now show themselves in their 
true colours by tearing each other to pieces. For, be it observed, the 


> That it may be fairly judged how far he merits the title here adopted, it 
should be recollected that this is the person who said in his paper, in Noveml)er 
last, that if treble the iiumher of sepoys had been massaered at Barrackpore, be 
would have considered it “ neither lamentable nor excessive,” — not even a thing 
to be lamented ! In a late number of his paper, he affects great commiseration 
for brutes, although he shows so little for men. He discourses pathetically on the 
severity exercised by the Natives on their beasts of draught and bufden; and 
accuses them accordindy of being generally devoid of those humane feelings 
that distinguish him and his countrymen. He observes, that “ the ‘ Scotsman ' 
is quite right in what he says about the impotency of the press in India ; because 
no press but one that is entirely free can be a corrector of evil, and a guardian 
over tvei-y right, as its natural powers cannot be lully exercised, and as not only 
its censure but its suggestions may be forbidden to he heard ; but as freely as we 
can, will we continue to use our intercession on this occasion ; and some part of 
the people of Kngliind at kast shall know of the difkkrence here made between 
the pampered Native, and the tortured, unpitied, animal within his gates.”— 
Wonderful difference indeed between the man and the OrutCt in a country where, 
although men are wantonly massacred, no one dare raise bis voice in their behalf; 
but if a carman overload or overdrive bis beast, the press is eloquent in denounc- 
ing the oppressor. The authors of such a degrading system are surely fitter to 
r^ule over brutes than pien I 
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parties in thip w&rfere are botli equally distinguished by thalr devoted 
adulation andsycophancji to men in power. 

It is stated in the * Globe Ehretiing Paper, that the merchant ship 
Almorahy seized at New Soutli Wales by his Majesty’s ship Slancg, 
as noticejl in our last, arrived on the l‘2th at Madras, remained till 
the r7th May, and then sailed for Calcutta. The captors have not 
brought forward any of the usual proceedings in the legal courts for the 
condemnation of the Almorah. A letter asserts, that the Captain of 
the Slaneyj finding the case likely to go against him at Sydney, carried 
her out of port in resistance to the civil authorities. It then goes forward 
to state, that the cause of detention is futile in the extreme ; that the 
vessel was chartered by the Government authorities at Sydney for the 
purpose of bringing necessaries from Batavia, and for that purpose a De- 
puty Commissary was pul: on board, who had the direction of the whole 
aftair of purchase, shipping on board, &c. &c., and that it certainly is the 
custom to have a certificate from the Agents of the Company in shipping 
tea on board vesselif trading within the Company’s charter, but that it is 
a mere matter of form, and never refused. On this question the case 
rests.” 

The same Paper gives the following as the substance of a variety of 
letters received from Calcutta : — “ The Indian Government is in want of a 
large sum of money, and has opened books for a loan of unlimited amount, 
at the rate of five per cent, interest per annum. One half of the old four 
per cent, loan was to be taken in subscriptions for the new Joan. At 
the date of these letters there \^’as small process made in obtaining sub- 
scriptions, on account of the great scarcity of money in India. For small 
periods the rates of interest usually paid are from seven to eight per cent, 
per annum.— The exchange with England had advanced to 25. 2d, The 
Government had refused to take up any more vessels for transports, and 
were about paying off those previously chartered, t0 the amount of 
13,000 tons.” 

It has been stated in the ‘ Telescope,' that private letters give the 
following particulars with regard to the money-market in Calcutta: 
From the scarcity of bullion, many houses that but a few weeks before 
would have stared at the mention of 5 per-cent., are now happy to give 
7, and even 8, for accommodation. This is said to arise from a defici- 
ency of money at the treasury, which has drawn all the bullion from the 
hank, who, in their turn, have refused to accommodate the public, and 
drawn with them the private banks and agency -houses. In the mean 
time, the public expenses rather increase than diminish : the shipping 
and other charges of the Burmese war continue unabated, and no less 
than fourteen additional Native regiments are raising. Of these, two are 
cavalry, and twelve infantry : of the infantry, six are to be put upon the 
same establishment as the regular line; and six, for police duties, escort- 
treasure, &c., are to have two European field-officers and a European 
^jutant. 

It would appear, that in addition to the folly of not crushing the Burt- 
pore Rajah, some humiliating concessions have been made to the murderer. 
I'his prepares us for the report now very generally believed of the threat- 
ening attitude assumed by Runjeet Sing, and leads to the anticipation 
that all the troops which have the good fortune to survive the rains in 

f^rientalHerahirol,?. 2 B 
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Arracan, will find ample employment in the north of Hindoo^On riext 
month. , 

The mercantile people of Calcutta are eonsoling themselves with the 
belief that their wants will be relieved |iy the arrival of specie> which 
they hear the Indian Government have drawn from this country. Of 
course “they are leaning on a broken reedj for neither had the Indian 
Government the sense to report, nor the sages of Leadenhall-stfeet the 
foresight to anticipate, the probable state of things ; so that by next 
acoeunts we may expect to find the exchanges something near what they 
used to bo some years ago. 

A letter quoted in the ‘ New Times,’ dated in the end of March, says: 
“ The Madras Government have made gigantic efforts to bring the war 
to a close; and two^more Native regiments, the 1st and 23d, are now 
under orders for Rangoon, which will be more than one-third of the 
whole of the Native infantry on the coast. His Majesty’s 59th and 
87th regiments are also coming round from Calcutta. It is the opinion 
of most experienced men here, that the season is now too far advanced 
to admit of anything being done before November next, except taking 
possession of Prome, on the Irrawaddy, which, from the strength of our 
army, we can do without much opposition. The thermometer is now at 
98, and April, the hottest month, is still to come before the rains.” 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

We give the following extracts before referred to, from the ‘ Bombay 
Gazette,’ as being the most complete account of the affair ot Bluirtpore, 
as well as the best political essay we have seen for a long while in any 
Indian Paper, although there is a miserable lack ot candour in professing 
that the breaking out of this dangerous spirit, at the 'present moment, is 
a source of satisfaction ! 

“ It may appear strange to many of our readers that we announce 
war in the heart of India with a considerable degree of satisfaction; but 
so it is ; being confident that it is not only in our power to assign mo- 
tives sufficient to justify the feeling, and secure us against the charge of 
a sanguinary di.sposition, hut to gain proselytes from the most zealous 
votaries of peace. 

“ From those who are acquainted with the natives of Bhurtpore, tlie 
very name will suffice to bear us out ; and many who are not aware of tlie 
detestation and insolence with which they conduct themselves towards 
Europeans, may recollect their early treachery and dereliction of every 
principle of good faith, for which even the most savage natiQns have 
generally evinced some respect. 

“ A few months since, the late Rajah finding his health on the de- 
cline, requested the British Government to acknowledge his son, an 
infant six years of age, as his heir apparent, The Resident of Malwa 
and Rajpootana accordingly recognised the child with the usual formali- 
ties, about the beginning of February last. Scarcely had a month 
elapsed when the Rajah died. His appointed successor was duly pro- 
claimed ; and, as is too frequently the case on the accession of an Asiatic 
infant prince, the shouts which hailed his opening career were the sig- 
nals for the explosion of private intrigue, unfurling the standard of re- 
bellion, and the sacrifice of human victims to ambition and avarice. A 
cousin of the young Rajah, named Doorjun Lol, aided by a numerous 
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gang of partisans, amongst whom were thred regiments of regulars se> 
duced from their allegiance, gained possession of the fort by blowing open 
one of the gat^s, and usurped the sovereign power. The Rajah, with 
500 soldiers of unshaken fidelitjFi’had retreated to private apartments in 
the palace when our accounts' Were despatched ; and it is stated that the 
rebels are only deterred ftom attacking this asylum by a threat of the 
old Ranee, to explode an extensive magazine of powder in her possession 
in the event of force being resorted to ; having determined that the life 
of the child shall not be forfeited without the same fate attending his 
enemies. 

“ Doorjun Lol is represented as being a few degrees above idiotism, 
which tenders him a convenient instrument for the aggrandizement of a 
younger brother, who is reputed to possess abilities and ambition unre- 
strained by principle or feeling. 

“ The treaty we are at present under with this state entitles it to our 
assistance in such emergencies, and about 10,000 men which were as- 
sembling from the nearest stations, with a suitable battering train, are 
by this time in active operations, as the siege was expected to commence 
about the 15th. Sir David Ochterlony arrived at Muttra on the 24th 
ol' last month to take the field ; and General Reynell was then expected. 

“ Bhiirtpore is situated in a plain 28 miles N.N.W. of Agra. The 
fortress was originally built by an enterprising Jaut, named Churamun, 
who had enriched himself by plundering the baggage of Aurungzel>e’s 
army, in his last march to the Deccan. After various changes in the 
state and opulence of Bhurtpore, it first became interesting, as connected 
with British politics, in 1803, when a treaty of perpetual friendship was 
concluded by Lord Lake with Runjeet Sing, the Rajah, by which the 
interests of both Governments were to be mutually supported against all 
ho.^tile measures on the part of any other power whatsoever.” 

He then details the political transaction which led to the siege of that 
place by Lord Lake, and accounts for his failure by the want of ammuni- 
tion and inexperience of the engineer officers. 

“ In so remote a period, the truth, perhaps, is not easily obtained ; 
but if reports are to be believed, it is not unreasonable to conjecture, that 
with the exception of their uniform and commissions, these officers pos- 
sessed but little that could entitle them to a voice in council, or even a 
situation in the camp ; being as void of scientific knowledge as they were 
of ammunition, — to say nothing of common sense. 

“ The evil results of this disastrous siege were not only loss of reputa- 
tion, but also many of the bravest troops in the world, with whose blood 
the ditch of Bhurtpore was crimson : the slaughter being greater than 
an aggregate of what occurred in three general engagements during 
these wars. The triumphant Jauts, intoxicated with a blaze of victory 
which they have never forgotten, believe themselves proof against those 
armies which subdued the proudest of their neighbours ; and, to this 
day, scarcely a native from the Indus to the Burrampooter is there who 
does not subscribe to their creed ; while the vilest reptile from the veriest 
dregs of the Bhurtpore population fancies himself a partner in the glory, 
and, conscious of timeriority, curls his mustachios with self-importance, 
and a sneer of ineffable contempt in the face of every Englishman he 
meets. 

“ The town is perhaps one of the most e.\tensive and populous in 

2 B 2 
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Hindoostan. It is said to be eight miles ip circumference. The fortifi- 
cations, although constructed according to the system usually adopted by 
Natives, possess considerable strength. The people are active, brave 
and well armed. A handsome palace stSbds within the fortress, Con- 
taining numerous apartments, and a spacious hall of audience, singular 
from the chaste appearance of its walls and columns, which are formed 
of a very fine sand -stone, and free from any addition either of paint or 
white-wash, usual in other Native buildings. On one side of the town 
an extensive sheet of water forms an admirable security ; while, on the 
opposite side, which, if we remember correctly, appears to be weakest in 
artificial defence, a jungle extends nearly to the counterscarp of the 
ditch, forming no indifferent cover for hostile troops. Wild hogs 
and game of all descriptions are in a state of presen-e even close to the 
walls. 

“ The Rajah’s territories are extensive and fertile ; but the boundaries 
have never been clearly defined. Deeg and Biana, two cities of con- 
siderable importance, are within this principality. The former became 
a place of celebrity from the famous battle fought under its walls, when 
Holkar’s army was nearly annihilated, although it consisted of 24 bat- 
talions of infantry, a large body of horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance; 
and in a strong position, opposed to only 6000 men under General 
Frazer. 

“ Independent of the many permanent advantages which may be de- 
rived from the control of a centrical state, powerful both in men and 
treasure, the opportunity could not have occurred at a more favourable 
season tlian the present for the display of an example ; nor (had it been 
left to choice) could a theatre have been found better calculated to call 
forth attention, or add to its effect, than the spot which every Native be- 
lieves consecrated to Indian valour — a sort of Thermopylae for won- 
drous deeds that have defied the gigantic power which give laws to 
28,000,000 of people, can confer a diadem, or compel kings and poten- 
tates to kiss the rod.” 


RANGOON FORCE. 

Accordirg to the late accounts, this force, so long unable to move at 
all, was now surmounting every obstacle with the greatest rapidity; and 
it is officially reported, that Sir A. Campbell, after having returned, 
and in conjunction with General Cotton, defeated the Burmese leader, 
Bundoolah, at Donabew, had again advanced, and on the 25th of April 
taken actual possession of Prome. To account for this late surprising 
change in the aspect of affairs, a writer in the Madras ‘ Government 
Gazette’ of March 22d, intimates a suspicion that the Burmese are 
acting upon a preconcerted plan, to draw the Briiish forces into the in- 
terior of the country, and then cut off their supplies ; a mode of warfare 
so well adapted to their circumstances, by which they have so se- 
verely punished former invasions. The season of the year, too, at which 
they would seem to have put this system in practice, is that most calcu- 
lated to second their insidious policy ; as our army is lured into the 
heart of the enemy's country just at the commencement of the rains, 
when inundation renders the roads impracticable. The following is the 
passage to which we allude 

The Burmese, says a Correspondent, seem to have acquired a 
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becoming respect for us; or, from their known character, they may 
be considered by some as playing a deep and crafty game; as they 
evacuate every, post on the approach of our army, and we understand all 
the people come into their viitages with their property, as if directed to 
do so by their Government, Scarcely a ^Native was to be seen in Ran- 
goon during eight or nine months; and the place now contains thousands 
of inhabitants — their shops again open, where bread, very fine vegetables 
and fruit may be procured ; good fish, and in great abundance, and 
meat, are also to be had. The |)eople daily come in bringing their wives 
and children, with their cattle. In some letters it is mentioned as a 
singular circumstance, that amidst all this influx none of the real Bur- 
mese return. The people of the neighbouring villages bring in rather 
abundant supplies of poultry and eggs ; they also bring supplies of leaves 
lor covering the houses, wliich weie much required. The change has 
taken place so suddenly, as to appear almost the work of enchantment ; 
and the wonder is, where the quantities of ai tides, thus suddenly pre- 
sented to view, have been so long concealed. The country about Ran- 
goon is described as beautiful, and the climate very delightful.” 

The ‘ Madras Courier’ of April 19th, gives a very circumstantial ac- 
count of General Cotton’s attack on the Burmese stronghold at Dona- 
bew, his capture of one position, and subsequent repulse. “ Our troops 
gained the strongest and best defended position in the most gallant style, 
with a party (it is said) of 400 men against 2000 ; but were unable to 
keep possession of it, owing to the strength of the enemy and the w^eak 
state to which we were reduced by the attack on the stockade, W'here, 
out of the 200 men sent against it, 150 and two gallant otticers (Cap- 
tains Rose and Cannon) lo.st their lives. It must not be forgotten (adds 
the writer) that 400 men out of the 900, the w hole strengtii of General 
Cotton’s force, were left in charge of the boats ; for independent of the 
25,000 men (said to be) in the stockade, there were upwards of 70 war- 
boats, containing from 60 to 80 men each ; so that had the whole of 
the men been landed, the boats would have been attacked and carried 
off.” General Cotton has therefore sustained his character in extricat- 
ing l)is troops from this perilous situation. But it is equally clear, that 
in leading them into it he miscalculated sadly the military character of 
the enemy ; for their number , on which the above excuse for his failure 
solely rests, was by no means unknown to him. It is stated, that on the 
6th of March, when the place was summoned to surrender, the Burmese 
General sent an answer, “ that hitherto we had had neither men nor 
soldiers tu»deal with : we should now find that we had both ; and that 
he w'as ready for us both by land or water ; and that if previous to the 
attack our General would like to view his works, lie should feel proud to 
show th^m to him.” This offer which, in others, would be acknowdedged 
as the perl’ection of chivalrous courtesy, wdll probably in this case be 
called the boast of a barbarian I The above affair, which took place next 
day, General Cotton giving his directions from the steam-boat, is thus 
described : — 

“At 11 o’clock orders were again sent to Brigadier-General Mallet, 
that when Captain Kennon and Lieutenant Dixon, the Engineer, re- 
ported the practicability of escalading, he was to send a party consisting 
of 200 men to the attack of the enemy’s works. Brigadier-General 
Mallet immediately ordered 100 of the 89th regiment and 100 of the 
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47th regiment, under the command of Captain Roie of the 89th, to re- 
pair under cover of the house in rear of the battery ; l^e also ordered 
50 men of the 89th to be in reserve for their support, with 25 of the 
47th regiment. At 12 o’clock, Captain Kennon and Lieutenant Dtxon 
reported, that they saw that part of the enemy had retired from the front 
face of the stockade j that they would keep up a heavy fire on the ene- 
my’s work, and that that was the proper time for the party to advance 
for the escalade. Brigadier-General Mallet sent with them four lad- 
ders, and pointed out the position they were to enter the stockade j on 
their advancing a dreadful heavy fire from the enemy opened upon them, 
and from the strength of the abbattis, and difficulty of approach, they 
swerved too much to the right ; and at last, after losing several men, 
they retired to the right below a bank of the river, where they remained 
for some time, covered by the bank; they soon after lost ^ number of 
men, two Captains of his Majesty’s 89th (Rose and Cannont) ^killed, and 
one Lieutenant wounded (C. King). After the wounded had ^n brought 
in, Brigadier-General Mallet recalled the party, finding it totally imws- 
sible for thern to get into the works. The enemy kept up a constant ure 
on our guns and people ; and our howitzers, guns and rockets appeared to 
have but little effect upon them ; we had a number of men killed and 
wounded about the house in rear of our battery, as well as at the post of 
the Pagoda, from the enemy’s guns.” 

After the above failure, a consultation was held by General Cotton, 
Brigadier-General Mallet, and Captain Alexander, when it was re- 
solved to be absolutely necessary to withdraw the troops on board the 
boats that night A working party of 100 men was immediately ordered 
to carry off the guns and ammunition, and another of sixty men, to carry 
off the rockets, &c. They commenced upon this service as soon as it 
was dark, and every thing was carried away by midnight ** At ten 
o’clock, the enemy nearly surrounded our post, the Pagoda, and opened a 
tremendous fire of musketry, but met with a warm reception worn our 
little force, they being on the alert ; consequently, they were soon beaten 
off. We had no less than three attacks of this kind, which we repulsed 
equally well, and with success. At two o’clock, the troops asembled, 
and retired from the Pagoda stockade, and Lieutenant- Colonel O’Douohue, 
of the 47th, with the picquet forming the rear-guard, all arrived on 
board safe, without any further firing, dreadftilly fatigued, and not a 
little annoyed at being obliged to retreat. Thus ended our attack upon 
Djpnabew, defended by three of the strongest stockades ever seejrin the 
country, with 25,000 men under Bundoolah, who proved himself on this 
day a most able general.” 

It is also remarked in another account, that the Burmese fought, on 
this occasion, in better style than they ever did before, and wounded 
many of the 89th with their swords. 

After this disaster. Sir Archibald Campbell having retrograded from 
witlun seven miles of Prome, |hat is, a distance of forty miles, hit troops 
reached Donabew on the 25th of March. A letter dated 30th, from the 
camp before the place, says, that trenches had been opened Several dkys 
ago, and Jhe men were severely worked, as, when not employeil in them, 
they were out on picquets, &c . ; that the place appeared exoaedingly 
strong, and a much^tter and bolder Set of men than we have hitherto 
had to deal with, occupying it. Brigadier M‘Creagh was going to Sanea, 
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according to report, artd lhtf^8th Native* Infantry to stop at Laing, to 
keep open thft communication with Rangoon. The gallant Major Yeates 
died at Samwa, and GibSon^the Interpreter, fifteen miles from Laing.* 

OPERATIONS IN ARRACAN. 

The fall of the capital of this province was announced in our last ; and 
the particulars of this event are thus detailed in the ‘ Calcutta Govern- 
ment Gazette’ of April 14 : 

“ It appears that on the 26th of March, General Morrison attacked the 
enemy, posted on the Pedoaah hills, drove them from the Pass, and ad- 
vanced to within a mile of Mahatee. On the 27th, Colonel W. Richard’s 
brigade was employed in the attack of a strong position at Mahatee, 
where the Burmese were entrenched on the opposite banks of a river. 
The troops? forded the river, and gallantly carried the position with the 
loss of t^v^y three men killed. (3n the 28^h, the force halted. On the 
29th, it advanced about seven miles, and came in sight of the very strong 
pc^tion taken up by the enemy for the defence of Arracan. It w^as a 
range of hills, almost inaccessible in front from swamps, the summits 
being cleared and entrenched. An attack on these heights was con- 
ducted by Brigadier-General M^Bean on the evening of the 29th, but it 
failed in consequence of the extreme difficulty of ascending the heights, 
and the successful resistance of the enemy in rolling down stones. Our 
loss, on this occasion was, one officer. Captain French, of the Madras 1 6th 
regiment, killed ; Major Kemm, Captain Fitton, and some other officers, 
wounded ; about thirty men killed, and a hundred wounded. On the 
30th, batteries were opened on the enemy’s works, and on the evening of 
the 31 St, arrangements were made to attack a fortified height, which was 
the key of their position. Brigadier Richards, with a part of his brigade, 
consisting of detachments from his Majesty’s 44th regiment, and from 
the 26th and 49th regiments of Native Infantry, were employed on th is 
service, which was performed entirely with the bayonet, without firing a 
shot, and announced to the camp by striking up the British dnims and 
fifes from the summit. During the night, reinforcements and two guns 
were sent up to Brigadier Richards ; and pn the morning of the 1st 
instant, a general attack was made on all the enemy’s works, which were 
carried, with admirable bravery, in an hour, the sepoys vying with their 
fellow-soldiers of his Majesty’s service in pushing on after the defeated 
enemy. The 26th regiment is said to have been particularly dis- 
tinguished in this gallant exploit, the Native officers being anxioun# to 


* The latest accounts are, that Prome was taken on the 25th of April. One- 
fourth of it had been previously burnt by the Burmese, who, after evacuating it, 
retired direct upon the capital, under Prince Sarrawaddy, laying waste the 
country in their retreat, in order to leave no resources for their invaders. The 
ehemy appecirt to have offered no resistance to our occupation of this city, as it is 
stated to have been done without any casuaUi|| ; although it is said, by General 
Campbell, be sO strong by nature that men might defend it against ten 

times as many. A great portion of the Burmese guu-hoats had been tdken by 
the flotlHa undefVCaptain Alexander, R. N. Our loss before Donabew is about 
300 men killed, nlvituded, and missingi. Officers killed, Captains Rc^ and Can- 
nan ; wounded, LieutenanU W. J. and C. J. King, Symes, (Madras Artillery,) 
and Gordtm. (H. M. 47th.) On the fall of Donabew, the Burmese General, 
Hundoolah, is said to have escaped from the field seveijtly Wounded, and is re- 
ported to ht dead. 
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deserve the approbation of their Brigadier, who had formerly belonged to 
that corps.” 

Subseqaent reports say, that the whole pf the province of. Arracan has 
now fallen into our hands ; and as the windi-up of this affair, the ‘ Globe’ 
has the following judicious remarks: “ It is stated, in a letter from Cal- 
cutta, that it is the intention of the Government there to add the province 
of Arracan to the British possessions in India, as a security for the future 
good conduct of the Burmese monarch. The same, we suppose, will be 
the. case with Assam, That province will remain, at least, if not under 
our dominion, under our protection, which in India is a bad variety of 
the same thing. This is a realization of one of the evils apprehended 
from the Burmese war. The Directors of the India Company have been 
always very precise and earnest in deprecating any extension of their 
territory, though not very fortunate in causing their wishes to be ob- 
seiA'ed.” ( ■ 

MADRAS. 

VVe are glad to find that the East Indians at Madras are following the 
example of their brethren at the Bengal Presidency, in devising measures 
to raise themselves into proper consideration as a body in society. Tlie 
‘ Madras Courier’ of March 22, says : — 

‘‘We are happy in having it in our power to inform our readers that a 
meeting has taken place at this Presidency, and although we are not ac- 
quainted with the names of the gentlemen who composed it, and have 
not been requested to notice it, yet, we think, we should be guilty of a 
dereliction of our editorial duty did we omit so to do. It is, we under- 
stand, in contemplation to form a committee here to act as a branch of 
the committee in Calcutta, should no objection exist to such a measure, 
and none avc imagine will present itself, provided the committee is pro- 
perly organized. Another meeting, we hear, will shortly take place, when 
we hope to be favoured with the particulars of it.'^ 

Tlie ‘ Madras Courier ’ of March 29th, in reply to some remarks con- 
tained in a former Number of this work, (in relation, we believe, to the 
Bombay Barristers,) on the ruinous expense of lawyers' fees in India, 
says : — “ If Mr. Buckingham had, at the same time, given a scale of the 
salaries and emoluments of all others in India, and contrasted them 
with the salaries of men who possess equal talents, and who have duties 
equally burdensome and responsible to discharge in England, he would 
have been still more amusing. His readers would find that in Calcutta 
Mr. Buckingham’s paper sold for one rupee, or at his own rate of exchange, 
two shillings. If he were to publish a much better paper in England, and 
were successful in obtaining subscribers, what would be hi8^|)rofit ? Why, 
after deducting the sum paid for stamp-duty, the cost of the paper, &c., 
he would not receive more than twopence-halfpenny.” 

In reply, (or rather rejoinder,) we have only to remind this writer, who 
is, we believe, a lawyer himself, as well as an Editor, that in India, w'here 
the number of readers is verjiknited, he cannot possibly sell more than a 
few hundred cojnes of any newspaper; but in England he might dispose 
of two or three times as many thousands. If, therefore, a newspaper 
here, (suppose ‘ The 'l imes,’) circulating twenty thousand copies, require 
a profit of 2|^d. on each copy sold, a paper in India of equal attraction, 
(since it cannot get more than 1000 regular subscribers, J taking a very 
high estimate,) ought to have twenty times the profit on^eacb; that 
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four shillings and twopence^ Hence, by his own rule, such a paper in 
India at two shillings was cheap : and the same rule applies to every 
publication devoted to any select class of readers, as to a particular branch 
of art or science, or the affairs of a particular country ; since it cannot 
expect to command such extensive support as publications of a more 
general character. Lawyers, however, have usually more business iu 
India 'than they would have had in England. In regard, again, to his 
remark, that it is “ illiberal to single out the legal profession as rapacious, 
when there are so many others whose receipts, conij)ared with their la- 
bours, so greatly exceed the profits of the law our reply is, that these 
profits are a tax upon justice ; they are a penalty paid by those who seek 
it, as if to do so were a crime demanding severe punishment. They stand, 
therefore, on a very different footing from the emoluments of other pro- 
fessions. 

A meeting was to be held at Madras on the 7th of May, in pursuance 
of a requisition presented to the Sherift' by a number of the inhabitants, 
requesting him obtain the permission of the (Governor for a general 
meeting of the community, for the purpose of soliciting the aid of Govern- 
ment towards the erection of a Town- Hall. 

EOMBAY. 

It singularly enough happens, that in the same Number which contains 
an account of the orderly proceedings of the now well-ruled and regu- 
lated Calcutta press, we have to record similar symptoms of the “ peace, 
harmony, and good order of society” on the other side of India, under 
the same regime. Of the affair at this Presidency, several private ac- 
counts have reached us from India, most respectably autbenticated, 
Avhich we therefore give with perfect reliance on their general accuracy of 
the statement, although they differ in some minute particulars. One of 
them has the following most appropriate motto, taken from a speech 
lately spoken at Bombay by Mr. Secretary Warden : — 

“ In respect to the present character of the Bombay bar, I no 
hesitation in saying that its character challenges a comparison with that 
of any former period. Its character, as at present constituted, is marked 
by all those endowments and high qualities which are necessarily derived 
from the discipline of an academical and professional education : it is 
gentlemanly, it is intelligent, it is enlightened, liberal, independent, and 
manly, I give you Mr. Norton,” &c. &c. — Extract from Mr. Secretary 
Warden's speech, when presiding at Mr. Crawford’s dinner. 

On Saturday, the 26th of February last, Mr. Norton, as counsel for 
the widow of a deceased Hindoo, and Mr, Browne, as her proctor, were 
sitting together in court ; (they were both on the same side of the ques- 
tion.) The following conversation, in an under tone and whisper, took 
place between them : — 

Mr. Browne. — Give me leave to draw your attention to this affidavit ; 
(handing it to Mr. Norton ;) it may probably refresh your memory, 

Mr. Norton.— -Why the devil am I to be troubled in this matter so 
often ? 1 have already read it over two or three times. If you do not 
choose to allow me to conduct the cause my own way, I wish you would 
not bring any thing to me. — (Pronounced in an insulting tone and man- 
ner ) 

Mr. Browiie.— I certninly did not mean to bo troublesome but really 
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Mr. Advocate*Genetal, your language and address are not very cour- 
teous. 

Mr. Norton.— I don’t care whether you like it or not •, you had better 
apply to the Court — (with a sneer). I desire you will not take the liberty 
of coining again to my office ; I do not wish to have any thing td do with 
such fellows as you. 

Mr. Browne.— Sir, you are becoming impertinent ; I assure you I do 
not want the assistance of the Court ; you will find I can protect myself. 

Mr. Browne submitted the preceding conversation to his friends, and 
to gentlemen whose judgment might be relied upon ; and more particu- 
larly as to the question whether the subject-matter was a mere profes- 
sional dispute or a private insult. The line of demarcation being so broad 
and obvious, and no gentleman of correct feeling entertaining a doubt on 
the subject, and as the view which Mr. Browne himself took of the affair 
coincided with the decided opinions of his friends, Mr. Norton was waited 
upon for an explanation, at 6 a. m. on Monday morning, by Lieutenant 
Hockin, (European regiment,) who, having announced liimself by send- 
ing up his card, waited beldW rather more than half an hour for Mr. Nor- 
ton. Mr. N. at last made his appearance in the marble-hall, and, each 
being seated, the following conversation took place: — 

Lieutenant Hockin. — I beg to apologize for this early intrusion, but 
the nature of the visit will perhaps be in itself a sufficient apology. I 
have called at the request of Mr. Browne, to bring to your recollection a 
conversation which passed between you and Mr. B. on Saturday last. 
His feelings are extremely hurt ; and perhaps you were not aware of the 
expressions used by you, which Mr. Bfowne is disposed to believe escaped 
you in warmth. He will receive, with pleasure, any concession suitable 
to your own feelings, which you may think proper to make. 

Mr. Norton, (drawing back.) — I was certainly not aware that I was to 
be disturbed at such an hour to receive a challenge; and I think it hard, 
that Jhe little sleep my profession allows me to have should be interrupted 
at such an unseasonable time. 

Lieutenant Hockin.— The hour was not chosen by Mr. Browne ; I 
alone am to blame on that account, if any blame there is. I am come 
here with the most amicable intention of doing away v ith the effect of a 
few hasty words, which might have unintentionally escaped you. I have 
no doubt that if any such expressions have been used, you will, upon 
reflection, regret having done so. 

Mr. Norton. — 1 am perfectly aware of what I have said to Mr. Browne, 
and what I said I meant. 

Lieutenant Hockin. — I am sorry to hear you say so ; there can be no 
difficulty in a slight concession ; I shall be happy if I can prevail upon 
you to do so. It will relieve Mr. Browne’s feelings exceedingly, and be 
very agreeable to me. 

Mr. Norton. — No ; I will not make any concession. What passed in 
Court I will not notice. Mr. Browne told me I was impertinent ; and if 
he had called me any thing, I should not have noticed it. 

Lieutenant Hockin.— I am sensible of the privilege or understanding 
which prevails in Court ; btitthat privilege is confined, as I am informed, 
to parties engaged on adverse sides, and in the course bf debate ; and 
even then it has its limitation ; but no such privilege exists when legal 
■ gentlemen are engaged on the same side of the question, which I bebeve 
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was the case with you and Mr. Browne; and moreover, the offensive ex- 
pressions were in an under tone and whisper, addressed personally to Mr. 
Browne, and not to the Com;t. To me the distinction is sensible and 
clear. 

Mr. Norton. — I do not care ; I will not do what you require. 

Lieutenant Hockin, — When I undertook the office of waiting upon you, 
it was certainly with the intention of reconciling this unpleasant differ- 
ence. Every gentleman is at liberty to govern himself by his own 
views and feelings; and as you have declined the amieaWe course, 
you are no doubt fully prepared to meet the other alternative. Mr. 
Browne will not apply to the Court, but must protect and vindicate his 
own character and feelings ; will you therefore have the goodness to refer 
me to your friend, that we may arrange matters for an early meeting ? 

Mr. Norton, (rising from his chair.) — No ; I will not meet Mr. Browne. 

I do not know but that I may yet apply to the Court ; if Mr. Browne, 
however, persists in sending such a message, I certainly will apply to the 
Court for protection. 

Lieutenant Hockin. — Sir, I wish you a good morning, and beg again 
to apologize for this early intrusion upon your sliimbei-s. 

Those occurrences having given rise to some misrepresentations, so far 
as regarded Mr. Norton’s reasons for declining to give Mr. Browne a 
meeting in the field, Mr. Browne felt himself painfully and reluctantly 
compelled to call personally upon Mr. Norton, at his office, and to inter- 
rogate that gentleman touching the alleged misrepresentations; on which 
occasion the following conversation ensued : — 

Mr. Browne observed every form of delicacy to Mr. Norton which the 
peculiar circumstances of the case would admit. Mr. Norton was seated 
at his desk ; he had on his head a white hat, and did not seem to be 
engaged in any business. Mr. Browne had also a white hat, but it w’as 
in his hand. He respectfully approached Mr. Norton, with a grave and 
solemn step, corresponding with the exquisitely painful scene he was 
about to endure, and thus had the honour of addressing Mr. Norton: 

Mr. Browne. — Sir, I should not have troubled you with a call, had not 
a report been in circulation equally as painful to my feelings as the insult 
you were pleased to honour me with the other day, and it having been 
further stated that you are the author of that report, I consider m}^elf 
at liberty to require a personal explanation upon the point. The report I 
allude to is this : when my friend called upon you the other day, upon a 
subject which perhaps may be fresh in your memor}^ it is alleged you 
stated to him that you did not know a gentleman in Bombay of the name 
of Browne ; may I therefore request you w ill satisfy me whether you gave 
such an answer to my friend, or gave currency to such an assertion ? 

Mr. Norton. — Mr. Browne, I certainly deny ever having used the words 
you mention to Mr. Hockin or to any one else. 

Mr. Browne. — I am w’ell assured such language would not have been 
used by you to my friend, or you would have soon discovered your error; 
it would have been a direct insult to an officer and a gentleman. 

Mr. Norton. — I stated to Mr. Hockin that what passed between you 
and me in Court Was perfectly professional, and that I did not feel my- 
self bound to account for any language made use of by me ^ you while 
there. 

Mr. Browne.^I am as well acquainted with the customs of the bar in 
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England as yonrseff, and perhaps better. Whatever is spoken by counsel 
in addressing the Court, in any cause in which he is engaged, cannot be 
noticed without committing a contempt of Court, however dfeagreeable 
the observations and speech of counsel to the feelings of any individual ; 
but the case between you and me was widely diiferent, and can bear no 
analogy to the case I have put : you and I were on the same side ; you 
were not addressing any observations to the bench. It was a private 
conversation, which passed in a whisper ; it w'as therefore a direct private 
insult, and intended to be so. Since, however, you have objected and 
positively declined giving me any satisfaction, which, from your character 
and manners heretofore, 1 had always conceived might be bad on de- 
mand, I shall take the liberty to advise you, if ever you in future use any 
insulting language to me', I shall be driven to the very painful and dis- 
tressing situation of laying, as gently and delicately as the laws of society 
will tolerate, a horsewhip over your shoulders. In slating this determi- 
nation to you, I have no intention to irritate your feelings, or inflame 
your mind, or use any improper threat ; and I must re(piest you will con- 
fer upon me the additional obligation (besides the one 1 have already had 
the honour of receiving at your hands) of paying the most strict attention 
to what I have said. 

Mr, Norton. — Mr. Browne, I have only to mention that nothing you 
can say will irritate iny mind, and that in future you will not bring or 
send to me any papers on any business whatever. 

Mr. Browne. — Good morning. Sir. 

To this wc subjoin an extract of a private letter, dated Bombay, 
April 28th: — “ In conse(|uence of some improper language made use of 
by Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, to Mr. Biowne, the attorney, in 
the Court, the latter sent a military oflicer to his house demanding sa- 
tisfaction forthwith ; hut it was refused on the plea" [Here there is a 
slight vaiiance,] “ that th.e Advocate-General only went out with gen- 
tlemen ; and he threatened immediately to prosecute both Browne and his 
friend. This not being satisfactory to Mi. Browne, he went to the Ad- 
vocate-General’s ollice with a hoi'sewlup and brandished it over his head." 
[Another variance in the record.] “ The Advocate-General complained 
to the Court of Browne’s conduct in the shape of a long affidavit ; but 
Mr. Browne got upon his legs and prayed it might be filed, which was of 
course granted, being by consent of both parties; so that the matter at 
present stands thus : The Advocate-General’s own affidavit, acknow- 
ledging and complaining that Mr. Browne threatened to horsewhip him, 
is recorded by and with his own consent. But Browne is not obliged to 
answer it : indeed it is not to be expected he would do any thing to cri- 
minate himself." 

The ‘ Bombay Courier* of the 24th of February, says We under- 
stand that a great number of the natives in Bombay believe that the 
building now erecting on the green, for the purpose of containing the 
monument to the memory of Marquis Coniwallis, is intended for a place 
of religious worship. We have ourselves heard it called the Chota I)e- 
wull, and a friend of ours told us, that a very respectable well informed 
Hindoo asserted to him that it was an Irish church, and that the images 
were on their way out.” 

It is stared in the ‘ Gazette,’ that, by accounts dated January, from 
the Persian Gulf, the survey was making rapid progress. It commenced 
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this season at Grane harbour, which has been minutely examined. 
From thence the coast lino has been completed to Core Al)diillah, for- 
merly a mouth of the Euphrates ; all the islands have been laid down 
between that and Grane ; and to the southward, about twenty miles of 
coast have been surveyed. No discoveries have yet been made of any 
importance, but in the progress of the vessels to the southward something 
of interest is likely to be found, as the coast is nearly, if not quite, un- 
known between Grane and El Katif. The harbour of Grane is described 
as very extensive, being sixty miles in circumference, with good anchor- 
age and shelter. The town is said to be large, very populous, and to 
carry on an immense trade with India and all parts of the Gulf. The 
greatest civility was shown by the Sheik to the oiheers of the surveying 
vessels, and he appeared very desirous of forwarding their views. 

“ Accounts from the surveying vessels state, that up to the 10th of 
February, they had not explored the coast further than seventy miles 
south of Grane harbour, owing to the most inxiuinerable reefs extending 
ofi* it, many of which were out of sight of land. It is described as the 
most dangerous part of the Gulf that has been met with in the course of 
the survey. The vessels were at Bushire on the loth of last month procur- 
ing provisions, and were to leave the day following for the Arabian coast.” 

The same feeling, it appears, exists at Bombay as to the hostility of the - 
Government to an “ East Indian Club;” and tlie writer ot the following, 

(‘ Bombay Chronicle,' April 12th,) is in doubts whether the club will be 
productive of the most momentous consequences, or of nothing at all ; in 
either case foreboding evil. We take a middle course, believing that it 
will produce at least something, and that beneficial. — He says, “ w’e are 
unwilling to pass a hasty judgment on this public spirited undertaking of 
our Eurasian fellow-subjects, but cannot conceal from ourselves that we 
think the institution is likely to prove of ephemeral duration. So many 
of the country* horns are employed under Government, that the appre- 
liension of exciting its displeasure will alone operate considerably in 
preventing their participation in the new establishment. Add to this, 
the inability of many (perhaps the greater part) of them to meet the 
heavy draw upon their incomes arising out ot subscriptions, dinner bills, 
&c., and their natural want of the energy and })erseverance so essential 
to the proper foundation of an extensive club like the one in question, 
and it will not require much skill in prognostication, to toretel an early 
dissolution of the concern. //’, however, it should turn out, contrary to 
our expectations, that the club acquires a radical foundation, and in- 
creases its strength and resources with its rise, (which it must do if it 
rises at all,) why then w'e shall contemplate its existence, according to 
circumstances, either as a body that may at some future period go a 
great way tow’ards raising the Eurasian character, or as an institution 
fraught with danger^ in a political point of view, to the interests of the 
Honourable Company.” Its power must be felt to rest on a totterirg 
basis indeed, when the meeting of seventeen persons at Calcutta to foim 
a dinner-club, raises a note of alarm from the Burrampooter to the Indus, 
which is re-echoed again from the confines of Hindoostan to the recesses 
of Leadenhall- street. Those dependent on Government are generally 
understood to be threatened with its high displeasure, if they venture to 
meet together for social interchange, of. sentiment over a rtimp^nd doren. 
^6 know not what restrictions on intercommunication of thought can 
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exceed this, unless we revive the laws of the Bralimins, and treat’ the 
East Indians as Soodras, whose tongues must be cut out whenefver they 
presume to speak on affairs of state. 

SINGAPORE, 

The ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ of 3d February last, has given some in- 
teresting particulars regarding the trade and population of the settle- 
ment, which show the rising importance of this valuable mart of trade 
for Eastern Asia. 

“ The value of the exports from Singapore in 1824, was Spanish 
dollars 6,604,601, and of the imports 6,914,536; the first exceeding 
1823 by 1,643,488 Spanish dollars, and the second by 1,263,988. The 
increase in the quantity of goods imported and exported, however, is 
much greater than what is implied by these values, in consequence of the 
great fall of prices in almost every article of both. This may be ex- 
plained by one or two examples. In 1823, pepper was from 10 to 11 
dollars the picul, and opium near 2000. In the past year, the first has 
not exceeded 8 dollars, nor the second gone beyond 1100 or 1200,” 

The last accounts mention, that the country ship Horatio was blown 
up at this place, and, with the exception of the Captain, all on board 
perished. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

It is mentioned tmderdate, Rotterdam, Oct, 12, that letters from Po- 
dang, of the 3d of ' June, state, that Colonel Steers, commandant and 
resident there, has returned from Bencoolen, after having passed a month 
in completing the organization of that establishinont. He has sent a 
commission and troops to the other English establishments. Natal, Air 
Bangi, and Tapanooly, to organize them in the same manner as at Ben- 
coolen. At Padang perfect tranquillity prevailed, and the seasons were 
healthy. The coasting trade was very active, commerce flourishing, and 
the exportations continually increasing. The interior of the island of 
Sumatra is now divided into two regencies.” 

Late Singapore Chronicles report, that “ the town of Minto has been 
burnt to the ground, nothing escaping without the fort, save the hospital 
and a public warehouse. Colonel de la Fontaine, the resident, the next 
in authority, and the medical officer, had all died within a few days of 
each other. The whole town, consisting principally of Malay houses, 
and a Chinese bazaar, was entirely consumed in the short space of 
three hours, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have been favoured with several communications respecting this 
colony, which our space does not admit of our noticing in the present 
Number; but the following brief extract from a letter, dated July 25, 
gives some particulars worthy of attention 

“ Business is Itill in a languid state here, and is likely to continue so; 
the paper currency question appears to engross the thoughts and conver- 
sation of all classes in the colony. The colonists have long anxiously 
hoped, that when Government called in the paper created and issued in 
1810 and i 81 1, the remainder would regain its original value. On the 
other hand, the civil servants appointed from England would no doubt 
be glad to see it remain as it is : for instance, the present Colonial 
Secretary receives three thousand pounds sterling per annum, which, at 
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the value of the rix dollars soon after the settlement was captured in 
1806, would be about sixteen thousand rix dollars, but which at the pre- 
sent value is forty thousand rix dollars. It is here curious to observe, 
that the Dutch General Jansens, when Governor of the Cape in 1804, 
received only twenty-five thousand rix dollars per annum, being fourteen 
thousand dollars less than our Colonial Secretary is now receiving. This 
will show how heavily the colony must be taxed to pay these enormous 
stetling salaries, and it will also show the interest which the sterling 
salary men have in keeping down the value of the Colonial paper 
currency ” 

It is stated in the public prints that General Bourke has now been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor at the Cape ; and that he is expected to 
sail for that colony by the middle of next month. Lord Charles Somerset 
is to remain there, it is said, until his successor arrives to relieve him, 
notwithstanding the leave of absence granted him some time ago that he 
might return to this country, and defend his many acts of oppression. 
This delay is considered as a sort of reprieve to his Lordship from the 
necessity of appearing so soon before the bar of the Public. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN ED ROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 

NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Speculation has been exceedingly busy during the last few weeks to 
discover who is to be the successor of Lord Amherst, a.s Governor-Gene- 
ral of India ; for that he is to have a successor immediately is now consi- 
dered a settled point. If personal qualifications alone were to determine 
the selection, it would fall on the Marquis of Hastings, whose name alone 
ill India, to say nothing of his tried merits, w'ould be a host. But as it 
would be vain to expect of those who have treated him so unworthily, 
that they should have the magnanimity to confess that he has promoted 
their interests, and is capable of still promoting them more effectually than 
any other individual now living. Ministers have probably entirely aban- 
doned this prospect as hopeless. The personal claims of Lord William 
Bentinck are next generally acknowledged to place him above any other 
competitor on the scale of known qualification ; but, like Lord Hastings, 
he also is probably considered by the Directors too good for their system, 
which was, is, and “ ever must be,” a despotism! In fact, aspirants to 
lids office labour under great disadvantages, if men of known and tried 
abilities, since in their public career it is a thousand to one hut they have 
proved themselves to be steady friends to liberty, to free trade, to colo- 
fiization, to freedom of the press, or to some one of these many sound 
British principles which lie uuder the bann of the Company, Ministers 
would therefore seem to be restricted in them selection to those who have 
aot yet taken so leading a part in public affaii's. Although this be a dis- 
advantage, it should not be inferred, that talents for empire do not exist, 
because they have not yet been tried. In the present case, at all events, 
^ change of Governors-General is good for ita own sake, as there is 
liardly ^ chance we cjin get a worse i and if the successor of the present 
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carry with him to office no positive fame, he will, at least, free iltrom 
the negative quantity — the odiurti* and discredit, the rooted opinion of 
total incapacity, which attach to, and Weigh down, the present head of 
the Indian Government. It is a great point gained to get rid of this : for 
the incompetency of Lord Amherst is not the only evil ; there is another 
and, perhaps, more dangerous one still, which is, that he has proved it to 
the world. 

It is stated that the office had been offered by Ministers to the Duke 
of Buckingham, who is willing to undertake it; but^at the Court of 
Directors objected to the appointment of an untried Governor, saying, 
that the country was in a dangerous state, and that it was necessary 
Lord Hastings, a pilot of known skill and experience, should be put at 
the helm. That some of them might express, and that most of them en- 
tertain this opinion, is by no means improbable ; but is there magna- 
nimity enough amongst them to pay this just tribute to his Lordship’s merits 
publicly ? Their real objection to the Duke of Buckingham is said to 
be, that his uncle. Lord Grenville, has spoken so strongly against the 
Company’s dominion, and they are therefore afraid that if this powerful 
family be led from personal connexion with India to feel a deep interest 
in the w'elfare of its now neglected millions of inhabitants, the dawn of a 
better era would soon chase away the deadly incubus of that monopoly 
which now weighs them dowm. It remains to be seen whether the 
Ministers and the aristocracy will submit to bargain on such principles 
for the Government of India with the merchants of Leadenhall-street. 

The ^ Bucks Gazette,’ a paper Avhich advocates the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s interests in the county from which he takes his title, states 
the following as if from the best authority : — 

The Duke of Buckingham, we have heard, has been recommended 
by bis Majesty’s Ministers to fill the important office in quettion, and his 
Grace, it is understood, has expressed an inclination to accept the pro- 
posed appointment. To confirm the appointment, the concurrence of the 
Court of Directors is required; but from the political sentiments of the 
Duke, and under the circumstances by which his Grace is connected 
with the Board of Control, the refusal of the concurrence of the Court 
of Directors cannot be apprehended. The concurrence of that Court w-ilh 
the recommendation of Ministers cannot, however, be always counted on 
as a matter of course. When the Earl of Lauderdale was recommended 
by the King’s Ministers to fill the station in question, about twenty years 
ago, the recommendation was resisted by the Directors, on account of 
the political principles which his Lordship, at that time, professed ; and 
although Lord Grenville held several long interviews with the Directors 
to urge their acquiescence in the recommendation, and though Lord Lau- 
derdale’s suite had been filled up on the suggestion of his present Ma- 
jesty, (then Prince of Wales,) and although his Lordship’s stock and bag- 
gage was on board a ship of war at Spitbead, prepared to sail. Lord 
Minto was hastily appointed in his room, andlinduced to take the Noble 
Earl’s stock and baggage at the invoice-price,” 

On thb subject, the ‘ Globe’ says, that “lord Amherst is understood 
to have been sent out to oblige Mr. Canning, a fact for which he ought 
to be (and no doubt must be) heartily ashamed. Mr. Canning therefore 
probably cannot object to the Duke of Buckingham ; but (he present dif- 
ficulties in which the Indian Government is involved should induce the 
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Government," with one common voice, to resist any attempt to job the ap- 
pointment. The fact that the near connexions of the Duke of Budc- 
ingham have possession of. the Board of Control makes the appointment 
of his Grace more suspicious, and strengthens the doubts most people 
entertain as td ittf propriety.” » 

But if ties of relationship did not exist, would there not be a political 
connexion equally strong as to all important purposes ? For who will 
receive the appointment without, at the same time, having the assurance 
that Ids friends in office who gave it him, will support him in all his acts 
as long as they are capable of being defended ; and what more could 
they dare do for the nearest relative? Probably, family connexion 
might even make them more scrupulous of defending acts manifestly 
unjustifiable, as their motives for so doing must then be so palpable and 
obvious to all, that they could not possibly shelter them under the as- 
sumed mask of public principle. 

It has been said, in one of the public prints, that the ribbon vacant by 
the death of Lord Carlisle is likely to be given to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, not to the Earl of Dorset; but Lord Talbot, or Lord W. Bentinck, 
are mentioned before the Duke as Lord Amherst’s successor in the 
Governorship of India ; and last of all. Lord Palmerston is named as 
one of the probable candidates. 

Upon the whole, all parties seem to have come to the conclusion, that 
there must be an immediate change ; and that any change must be for 
the better : an argument supported by the logic of Milton’s infernal 
parliament, which is now aptly applied to the present state of India : — 

What can be worse } " 

DECCAN 1»R1ZE MONEY. 

We regret that it is yet not in our power to communicate any thing 
satisfactory on this subject. On the contrary, fresh injury and disappoint- 
ment is now seriously apprehended for the army which has been so 
long cruelly harassed by suspense and delay. To our astonishment we 
learn that an interested individual,” a distinguished ornament of the 
Indian army, distinguished both by his sword and his pen, has been ex- 
erting his personal influence with the Duke of Wellington, to get him to 
reverse the decision of the Cock Pit Lords settling the principle of distri- 
bution. This was, “ to adhere, as nearly as the circumstances of the case 
might admit, to that of actual capture ; and although they were aware 
that the principle of constructive capture must, under certain circum- 
stances, in a degree, be admitted, the disposition should be to limit rather 
than to extend that principle.”--(Deci8ion of the Lords of the Treasury, 
Feb. 5, 1824, parag, 1.) In another paragraph, (4th.), it is again said: 

“ My Lords have felt it to be inconsistent with their duty to recom- 
mend to his Mcyesty to give his sanction to any agreement for the com- 
mon division of booty, into which the several divisions of either army 
may have entered ; it is their decided opinion, that, if the principle of 
actual capture be not adopted in this case as the rule of distribution, no 
other correct or equitable rule could have been adopted than that of a 
general distribution amongst all the forces of the Presidencies engaged 
in the combined operations of the campaign.” 

It was, however, lately reported, that the warrant, dated the 22d of 
Orimtal Herald. Vol. 7. 2C 
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March) was about to be reversed, and that a general distributioh amongst 
the Deccan arttiy (without regard to 'actual or constructive capture) was 
to take, place. This is considered not only an express violation of the 
decision above quoted, but repugnant to the spirit of Lord Hastings’s 
General Orders, 9th of December, 1817, on which that decision was 
founded. 

A writer in the ‘ Morning Herald ’observes, “that their Lordships 
took such a view of the case as that above quoted, even at that period 
when it was supposed a general distribution would be satisfactory to the 
Deccan army generally; and we may therefore rest assured, that how- 
ever desirable such an arrangement may now be to some individuafs^ 
their Lordships would never, at the expiration of two years and a half, by 
a direct contradiction of a judgment solemnly delivered to the public, 
sanction a proceeding they have recorded as a measure which would be 
neither correct nor equitable. 

“ Wwe it necessary to illustrate the injustice of a revisal of the war- 
rant, I need only mention, that in consequence of the delays which have 
taken place in the distribution, several individuals have been under the 
necessity of raising money oil their expectations from property, in which, 
after so solemn a decision and adjudication, they considered they had a 
vested right, and of a large proportion of which a general distribution 
would now deprive them.” 

EXPLANATION OF DR. J, B. GILCHRlSTi 

This learned Orientalist has published an extract of his Report to the 
Court of Directors, on the subject of Oriental instruction in this metro- 
polis, to remove the misconception of it by the Deputy-Chairman, 
noticed in our debate at the India House. A careful construction of the 
passage must relieve him from the imputation of having dissuaded or dis- 
couraged attempts to teach the Eastern languages to youth before leaving 
this country. He says, — 

“ In a recent debate at the India House, copied into your respective 
jmpers, and which I had an opportunity of perusing at Brussels, about 
two weeks ago, my name was introduced as having stultified myself in 
my last Manuscript Report to the Court of Directors, by a species of 
felo de sCf which it becomes my duty now to contradict ; and I fondly 
hope you will have the goodness to permit both the bane and antidote to 
appear in your popular prints, as an act of justice to a man who wishes to 
merit esteem in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, and prizes a consistent 
good character above every other enjoyment or prospect in life. 

“ Till the report be published in due time and place, pray insert the 
following quotation from it by way of test, how far I am right, or those who 
have misconceived me are wrong on this occasion, because no other sen- 
tence in the whole can be misrepresented, either by hook or by crook, to my 
disadvantage as a practical Orientalist : — ‘ It seerUs evident to my mind, 
that without constant bona fide examinations, conciliatory precepts, con- 
vincing examples, and an irresistible impetus from patrons in high au- 
thori^, extraordinary advancement canhot be achieved in London, or 
any luxuriant city, by the majority of grown up students, who, generally 
speaking, in such situations, are not less averse to the development of 
their intellectual energies than savages are to manual toil all over the 
world j and the most efficient step for eradicating the existing evil would 
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be, to commence tuition ae early in life as possible, to create reflecting 
habits, by inculcating a due knowledge of the English tongue on rational 
principles; ofwhich, it pains me to know, that the British youths are 
commonly as ignorant as the Hottentots are of bodily purity ; or social 
beings of generous, noble sentiments ; in nations, too, far advanced in 
civilization, and its consequent train of vices, connected with intemper- 
ance, venality and selfism.* 

ORIENTAL TUITION. 

It has been stated in another part, that there are in this country 
above a score of different places where persons destined for our Eastern 
dominions, may acquire a knowledge of the Oriental languages ; and it is 
therefore to be hoped, that with such facilities presented to them, the Di- 
rectors of the EasL India Company will no longer send out their military 
officers without giving them this most requisite qualification, on the 
childish plea, that “it is easier said than done.” Besides Dr. Gil- 
christ’s well-known seminary, (lately supported by the Directors, now 
solely by himself,) we are happy to find that there are others also of 
high reputation in the very neighbourhood of this metropolis, and there- 
fore easily available to the greater number of Oriental students. On a 
late examination of one of them, (that under the care of Dr. Myers at 
Blackheath,) Dr, Gilchrist, whose qualifications to judge are of the 
highest order, expressed himself as follows, in a letter printed by his per- 
mission, addressed to Dr. Myers: 

“ After a careful examination of your Oriental pupils for three hours 
in their pronunciation, rudimental knowledge, and proficiency in reading 
both the Hindoostanee and Persian tongues, in the Persi-arabic and Na- 
gree characters, it gives me great pleasure to state that their progress 
continues, ^ith only one exception, truly satisfactory.” 

And after particularizing the individuals, he adds : — 

On the wffiole, I am glad to state that every one of your pupils is on 
the high-road to become intelligible and intelligent interpreters, transla- 
tors, and colloquial proficients in one or more of the languages of British 
India, should their studies be conducted on the admirable plan which 
your son has adopted since his commencement of this duty. Were re- 
spectable parents in general as well aware of the advantages which their 
sons would reap under your tuition, in occidental and oriental classics, as 
I am, your establishment would always greatly exceed the limited num- 
ber to which you judiciously restrict it. Wishing you all the success 
which I can honestly say you deserve from your mode of tuition and 
management of youth,” &c. 

-At a late examination of another establishment where Oriental instruc- 
tion is given, (that of Dr. Jamieson, at Heston House, by Hounslow,) 
the same distinguished Professor of Eastern literature expressed himself 
as follows, of the pupils examined : — 

“ The progress which they have already made in the accurate pronun- 
ciation of the Hindoostanee language, convinces me, that their know- 
ledge of the grammar, from their present proficiency, will shortly enable 
them all to become practical colloquists in that most useful tongue for 
British India ; and at no distant period there, it will be in the power of 
each of those young gentlemen, wdth little additional trouble or expense, 
to distinguish his self as an excellent Oriental scholar.” 

2 C 2 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wednesdfiy, September 28th,- a 
Quarterly General Court of Proprietors 
^vas held. 

After the usual preliminary business 
had been disposed of, 

The CnAiRMA>i laid before the Court 
certain papers relative to the establish- 
ment at Addiscorabe. 

Mr. Hume said he would take that 


opportunity of making a few observa- 
tions upon a subject of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of India. It 
appeared, from the papers which had 
been laid before the Court, that, dur- 
ing the last year, four hundred and 
twenty young men had been sent to 
India to serve as officers in the Indian 
army, 'i'hey were Englishmen, sent 
to conunaud foreigners. Vet these 
indiuduals were unacquainted with 
the language of the country in which 
they were to serve. The Court of 
Directors did not do their duty to India 
nor to the young men themselves in 
sending them out in such a state of 
ignorance. He wished the Court of 
Directors to come to a resolution that 
no young man should, in future, pro- 
ceed to India, to serve as an officer in 
a Native corps, who had not previously 
proved, under examination in Eng- 
land, that he was acquainted with the 
Native languages. It was impossible 
for him to learn the languages in In- 
dia, so as to be qualified for entering 
on his duty, unless some previous 
knowledge of them had been obtained 
in England ; for on the arrival ot the 
cadets in India, there was such a de- 
mand for officers, that they were, in a 
few days, sent into the interior, often 
despatched by dawk to join their regi- 
ment. Then, where was the time or 
opportunity for study, before they were 
called to active service, when the 
knowledge of the Native tongues, that 
should have lieeu previously acquired, 
was absolutely needed ? What would 
l)e said of the folly of those who should 
send English officers into Prance, to 
command French troops, with whose 
language they were totally unacquaint- 
ed? Precisely the same thing was 
done with respect to India. Great in- 
convenience had resulted from the 
present system ; and, when the proper 
time arrived, he would be prepared to 
show that the late unfortunate events 
at Barrackpore had their origin in it. 
How was it possible that young men 


could perforro tb^ duties of their offices, 
when they were incapable of speaking 
the language of the men with whom 
they might be appointed to negotiate 
or fight? When he was in India, he 
knew of a young man, who did not 
understand a word of the Native lan- 
guages, being sent at the head of 500 
Native troops against the enemy. 
Events of that nature were frequently 
occurring. Under these circumstances, 
it became the Court of Directors to 
adopt some immediate resolution on 
the subject. The only seminary in 
Loudon calculated for ufFording in- 
struction in the Native languages, was 
that of Dr. Gilchrist. He was sorry 
that the parsimony of the Court of 
Directors had Induced them to with- 
draw the stipend of 200/. per annum 
from that learned individual, who bad 
l)ecn so many years in their service. 
These were the liberal patrons ol edu- 
cation ! This was pait of the system 
of which he complained, and of which 
the jicople of England had n right to 
complain. The hou. Proprietor con- 
cluded, amidst much applause, by de- 
claring it to be the paramount duty of 
the Court of Directors, from that day, 
to take steps to compel every indivi- 
dual who proceeded to India to serve 
as an officer in the army, to qualify 
himself for his situation, by acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the Native 
lanpage. 

The Chairman said there could be 
no doubt tbot it would be productive 
of great benefit if every cadet who 
proceeded to India understood the 
Native language. The Court of Di- 
rectors had given every encourage- 
ment in their power to individual 
cadets to study the Oriental lan- 
guages ; but he doubted whether, if 
a general rule were adopted which 
would require young men to remain 
in Loudon until they were instructed 
in those languages, the inconvenience 
would not be greater than the advan- 
tage proposed to be gained^ It should 
be recollected, tkat the ^ung men, 
whilst they remained in London, 
would be separated from their paivuts 
and friends, and would have no one to 
watch over their conduct. His own 
opinion was, that six' months' study 
in India would be of more service thaji 
two years’ application in England, 
whilst there could be no doubt of4he 
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superior advantage of the former plan, 
as regarded the morals and health of 
the young men. (1) He must say, 
that he considered' the statements of 
the hon. Pronrietor exaggerated. He 
had never heard that the British 
officers ii» India were deficient in that 
knowledge, which was rermisite for the 
efficient di>chargc of their ‘duties. (2) 
He heseeched the Court to be cautious 
how they adopted a rule to compel 
young men to rem.iiii in London to 
acquire a knowledge of the Eastern 
languages. From liis knowledge of 
young men, he would strongly disap- 
prove of such a measure; and, rather 
than see it adopted, it would, in his 
opinion, be better to leave the .matter 
to CHANCE, (d) 


Mr. Hume said, the hon. Chairman 
seemed to be labouring under a mis- 
take throughout the whole of the ob- 
servaAioos which he had addressed to 
the Court, He (Mr. H.) did not pro- 
pose that cadets should he educated 
in London exclusively, ''fhere were 
twenty-two seminaries out of London 
where the Oriental languages were 
taught. All that he desired was, that 
young men should be grounded in the 
language before they arrived in India. 
Any person of ordinary talent, who 
rcceixed two months' instruction in 
England, and improved himself dur- 
ing his six months’ voyage to India, 
would be lit for his situation on arriv- 
ing there. But to suppose that 3 ’ouog 
men, on arriving in India, would set 


(1) Wlicti the “ yoiin^^ men " read 
flic'.c notions of the superior advantages 
ot Indian study, they will, no doubt, ex- 
cite a smile at the simplicity of the Chair- 
man. Are theie no temptations to'im- 
inorallty in India as well as in England? 
Or, is It more wholesome or pleasant to 
sindy under a tiojiical sun than in the 
atmosphere of Ivoiidon ? It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that six months* study 
in the country is better than two years' 
study helore going ou(. We are con- 
vinced that the very rcveise is the case j 
imd satisfied that ttiose who can sneak 
Irom experience will testify, that of those 
military servants of the Company who 
lutaiii any jiroficiency in the Native lan- 
guages, esnecially Hiudoostaiiec, nine 
out of ten have laid the fouiidatiou of it 
in England; that they have either ^en 
the actual pupils of Dr. Gilchrist, or have 
derived the rudiments ol their knowledge 
iiidiieclly from him — that is, through tlic 
jissistHiice of his pupils, by joining them 
in cuntinuing (heir studies on the voy- 
age out— a most u>eful practice, always 
strongly enjoined by him, for which he 
is entitled to urcat credit. I'liis is so no- 
toritims, that tlie Indian imblic cannot 
but be astonished to find the Company's 
ruleis, who ought to he best informed, 
on the conti’ary entirely ignorant of the 
matters about which it is their duty to 
legislate. Two or three months’ diligent 
J<tudy under Dr. Gilchrist before leaving 
England, if rendered imperative on the 
cadets, would do more for ihe military 
service than all the Moonshees hi India. 
As to the cant about morals and 
health." since most of (he caiieis, before 
cndiai klng for ludia, must .spend seveial 
weeks or mouths in the capital, securing 
their appointment, and then getting 
themselves equipped, whether is it better 
tor their morals that they should be kept 
Close to their studies, by the fear of an 
e^aininaiion, oi- left to idle tbeiv time 


about the streets of London ? Those who 
advoc.iie tlie latter, are evidently the real 
enemie.-> to their moral as well as to 
their intellectual iin])rovement. 

(2) Unless it could be supposed that 
whatever really happened in India mast 
he heard by the Chairman of tiie Court 
ill England, his not having hfanl of any 
particular deficiency is no proof what- 
ever that it does not exist. This would 
be undeniable, even were all the chan- 
nels of communication open : hut, with 
a press tettere<l and a people gagged like 
those of ludia, how should he near any 
thing but tliat which is favourable \ for 
it is that alone which is now permitted 
to be heard in India. 

(3; I'liis is a specimen of the “ wis- 
dom " by which the affairs of great em- 
piiesare conducted. The only way in 
which we can account for the preterence 
here given to rhance over means adapted 
to an end, is by supposing that the Chair- 
man’s acquaintance with Indian history 
must convince him that family interest, 
good luck, and other adi’entitious cir- 
cumstances, not at all allied to labour 
or merit, have a much more powerful 
agency in forming great men, (/. e. men 
who receive large salaries and come home 
with great fortunes,) than any measures 
taken to secure their fitnc'S for office, ly 
suitable qualifications for the discharge 
of their public duries. There is no doubt 
that a ])()or man who had toiled all his 
life for a bare subsistence, and grown 
grey in laborious poverty, would, if he 
should ill the end obtain a prize of 
2U,000/. it) the lottery, think chance a 
much better means of making a fortune 
than industry or application : and on the 
.same principle, those who look around 
them and sec that men of merit, vastly 
superior to their own, arc pining in want 
while they revel in luxuiy, must think 
chance a acjiv worth their grateful ho- 
mage. 
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bbout studying the language, was 
preposterous. They had no time or 
opportunity to do so, for they were 
almost immediately posted off, 4o fill 
the situations for which they were in- 
competent. In conclusion, he remark- 
ed on what the hon. Chairman bad 
said of leaving the matter to chance. 
He could not but regret that it was too 
much the fashion now-a-days to* leave 
the affairs of India to chance. He 
would only say, from such a system of 
government “ Good Lord deliver us!** 

Mk. R. Jackson said, that Dr. Gil- 
christ would undertake, In a few 
weeks, to enable a young man, on his 
arrival in India, to understand and 
make himself understood in the Native 
language. But Dr. Gilchrist was not 
the only person who taught the Eastern 
languages. There were no less than 
thirty-seven establishments in Eng- 
land, ill which those languages were 
taught. He hoped that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hume) would give notice of a 
motion ou the subject. 

Mr. Hume said, he felt it tube a 
matter of reproach to him that he had 
deferred a motion on the subject so 
long. He had, indeed, once made a 
motion on the subject, which was, he 
believed, negatived by a large ma- 
jority. The Court was now, however, 
belter informed with respect to the 
question, and a similar motion might 
meet with a different result. It was 
well known that there was one language 
which it was pre-eminently useful to 
persons in India to know : he meant the 
Hindoostanee. N o British ojfhcer, serv- 
ing in India, should be ignorant of that 
language; and yet (would it be be- 
lieved.*) he knew officers who had 


been twenty-seven yean in that coun- 
try*, who were quite unacquainted with 
it. {Hear.) (4) When he was serving 
in India, it happened that he was. the 
only person in a detachment, on one 
occasion, that was acquainted 'with 
the Native language ; and, in conse- 
quence, the chief officer was obliged 
to have recourse to him for assistance 
in emergencies. After some further 
observations, the hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded with the following motion 
“That this Court, considering the 
great importance of a knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee language to European 
officers destined to act with and com- 
mand the Native corps in India, do 
recommend to the Court of Directors 
to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of making a regulation, that no 
cadet shall proceed to India unless he 
shall, upon examination, be found to 
be sufficiently qualified in his know- 
ledge of the Hindoostanee language.” 

General Thornton seconded the 
motion. 

The Chairman did not think that 
the hon. Gent, had dealt fairly or can- 
didly in submitting such a motion 
without notice. The hon. Gent, had 
not rightly interpreted bis (the Chair- 
man*s) sentiments. He had not said 
that it was better that cadets should not 
receive any instruction in the Native 
languages. He merely observed that 
they could not receive that instruction 
in this country withou4 great incon- 
venience. (5) The hon. Gent, had, in 
bis remarks, spoken of what India was 
twenty years ago. He, (the Chairman,) 
on the Contrary, spoke of it as it was 
at the present moment in its improved 
state. (6) He must again repeat, that 


(4) There is not an Indian Director in 
the Court who must not know many 
such individuals who have been still 
longer in India, and are equally ignorant 
of the vernaculai’ tongue. We may now 
mentiou, as a striking instance of this, 
the late worthy and amiable Col. Mac- 
kenzie, Survmr-General of India, who, 
though a professed antiquarian and col- 
lector of all that belonged to the Native 
languages and literature of India, could 
not express the compionest sentence ei- 
ther in Bengallee or Hindoostanee, 
though he had visited even part of India 
in person, and resided in Bengal as Sur- 
veyor-General for a long series of years. 
His private worth was beyond all praise; 
but lie himself, were he alive, would 
not, we are persuaded, feel at ail hurt at 
this statement of a deficiency which he 
had always the manliness and candour 


to avow, and the good sense and right 
feeling to lament as an evil of no ordi- 
nary kind. 

(5) It would have been well to state 
explicitly what that inconvetuence was. 
It Is “ inconvenient '* to many persons 
to learn any thing at any place, or at 
any time; and, indeed, the most ordi- 
nary duties of life are “ Injonvcnient ” to 
some. But mere existence requires ex- 
ertion ; aad to state “ inconvenjence ” 
as a reason why any thing should not be 
undertaken, is to encourage in indolence 
degrading to civilized mao. 

(G) U 18, as usual, begging the ques- 
tion, to say. that the state of India, in 
this particular, (as lo the knowledge of 
the languages iiossessed by its ffinitiou- 
aries,) is “ improved.” We v have no 
doubt that Warren Hastiou, and the 
early governors, knew Hlndooitinec 
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of the adyantfi^s of a kuoi^ledga of 
tho Native languagos he e^tertai»e4 
uo dpubt. 

Cap^n MAxyiBLD CQuteude<i» that 
grea^ injury jresulted to the aejvice 
froio.oipGicera being ignorant of the 
Native languages. When he was 
lu(iia> he, happened oQce tP'Step into a 
court-martial, and upon listening to 
what was going on, he found that the 
interpreter, either from ignorance or 
roguery, was making the grossest mis- 
takes, He interfered, and set matters 
to right. Had he not happened to be 
present, injustice must nave been 
done. He would vote for the motion. 

Mr. Trant wished for time to refer 
to documents not immediately under 
his eye. He believed that Mr. Hume 
had been guilty of great exaggeration 
in what he had said respecting the 
difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of 
the Native languages in India. At all 
events, he could not make up his mind 


to come to a decision at the present 
moment, and> therefore, h^ would 
move tb^ previous ouestion. (7) 

Mr. Twining wished the question to 
be left to the consideration of the 
Court of Directors. 

Mr, Hume replied, that the motion 
only requested the Court of Directors 
to tfikc into consideraiiou the pro- 
priety of what he suggested. 

Sir G. Roqinson said, the question 
under discussion had frequently come 
under the consideration of the Court of 
Directors; but it was found impossible 
to come to a satisfactory decision upon 
it. Dr. Gilchrist had lately, in p letter 
to the Court of Directors, acknowledg- 
ed, that formerly he was as much 
wrong as many Members of the Court 
were right, respecting a permaueut 
establishment in the British metropo- 
lis for teaching the Oriental lan- 
guages. (8) The hon.QentfMr. Hume) 
did not, however, confine his views to 


much better than Lord Amherst will 
ever do ; and that Lord Clive could 
more easily hold personal iutercourse 
with his troops than Sir Kdward l*aget. 
There are, however, even now, men a.s 
ignorant of the languages in’ subordinate 
otfices, as they ever could have been at 
any period ; aud the instance of Colonel 
Macseuzle, who filled so distiiiguished a 
post, aod knew absolutely mthing of the 
languages of India, happened in our own 
day, as he has not been dead above three 
or four years. 

(7) Air, Trant is the most perfect spe- 
cimen of au Indian fuuctiouary and a 
British Member of Pailiameut that one 
would desire to see. He has noihiug on 
earth to do, yet he wished for more time 
to consider. He ha.s access to every do- 
cument he can desire to see, but they 
are not Immediately under /ns eye. He 
has been thirty years in the Civil Seivice 
ot India, aud yet he could not yet tmike 
up Ins mind upon a question which he 
ought to have understood at least before 
he left the country, Ue is quite a pro- 
ficient in the technicalities of Parlia- 
ment, (of which he is for ever hinting 
that he has recently become a Member,) 
and, therefore, be moves ihe ** previous 
question,” by which he wishes to stifie 
i»<|uiry altogether. Mr. Trant only re- 
quires^ to ^t into the Direction, for 
which he is a candidate, and his apo- 
theosis will be cmuplete, 

(2) This report of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
opiuiou way be supposed to have excited 
the same astonishment in the Court, as 
jf tl% had been told that Mr. I ’ouglLam 
had (teclaied the inutility of the London 
University, or that Mr. WUberforce had 
nwoiae au advocate of the slate trade. 


'Fhe quoting of Dr. Gilchrist as an au- 
thority against instruction in the Native 
languages, is equally extraordinary, and 
affords a striking illustration of the ho- 
nesty and candour of Hast India rulers. 
'Fhe worthy Doctor, as explained by Mr. 
Hume, had declared, that while it was 
left optional with cadets’ to learn the 
Hindoostanee language or not, ju.st as 
they pleased, before going out to India, 
it was vain to hope, in a place preseut- 
iug so many aumsemeuis aud attractions 
as London to withdraw their attention 
from their studies, that they would eo- 
Omtarily pursue them with any degree 
of diligence or success. He has, there- 
fore, strongly urged the propriety of 
making the cadets undergo au examiua- 
rion as to their acquaiutauce with the 
great vernacular tongue of India, before 
giving them their appointment, and thus 
making a certain degree of knowledge of 
at least the rudiments of the language, 
which could be acquired in a few mouths, 
au indispensable requisite: since this 
only can msuie in all au eai ly application 
to the lauguage, aud give a prospect of 
the gi eater number atiaiuiug ullimate 
proficiency. By suppiessing one half of 
the facts, and stating the,, other, Sir 
George Uobitison dexterously makes Dr. 
Gilclu ist the enemy aud opposer of what 
it has been the great object of his life 
to promote— he makes him turn his 
back upon himself,” as Lord Casilereagh 
would nave .said— condemn his own in- 
stitution, and raise his voice against in- 
struction in the Hindoostanee language; 
to promote which he has been ialjoui ing 
for marly half a century past, and 
is labouriug still with undiminishcd seal, 
although theKa.st India Company, whicli 
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the metropolis ; but that^ in bis (Sir 
G. Robinson's) opinion, did not get rid 
of the diibculties which surrounded 
the ({uestiou. He was decidedly of 
opinion that the inconveniencies which 
would result from instructing cadets 
in the Native languages in England, 
would counterbalance the advantages 
to be derived from it. 

Sir P. Laurie supported the motion, 

Mr. Weeding opposed it. 

Sir John Doyle asked, would any 
man tell him that a person, who went 
out to command an army of men, not 
one word of whose language he under* 
stood, nor they of his, was competent to 
do his duty ? He would say, that, quoad 
them, he might as well be dumb ; and 
he should like to know whether a per* 
son who was dumb ought to be sent out 
as a General to India ? [Ijiughtei') (9) 
He was glad that the motion proposed 
to refer the question to the Court of 
Directors, because they might calmly 
<’onsider the subject, and come to a 
resolution upon it much better than 
the Court of Proprietors. 

Mr. Pattison thought that the 
Court had been taken by surprise iii 


this motion being brought forward 
without a previous notice ; and if the 
Court should adopt it, the Court of 
Directors would be placed in a very 
painful situation, f 10) He recommend, 
ed the hon. Proprietor to withdraw his 
motion, and then the Court of Direc* 
tors might, at least, consider it, if not 
report upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume was willing to do so, on 
condition that the Court of Directors 
would report upon it. Unless that was 
perfectly understood, he would have 
no security that the question would he 
considered at all. 

The Chairman could give no pro- 
mise on the subject. 

Mr. Hume then said, he should press 
his motion. His only wish was to see 
who were the parties inclined to take 
into consideration the propriety of pro- 
moting education, and who were those 
who were not willing to consider it at 
all. Dr. Gilchrist had a hundred times 
lamented to him, that the Court of 
Directors permitted young mew to go 
out to India, ignorant of the language, 
while they had it wholly in their power 
to have them subjected to a public ex- 


has so long reaped the fruits of his lite- 
rary toil, has entirely withdrawn from 
him its support ; having taken aw-ay the 
iiiiseiablc stipend which it hitherto al- 
low'cd, and which was so totally inade- 
quate and disjiroportioned to the merits 
of this distinguished Orientalist and to 
the value of his services. 

(9) This is the usual display of heart- 
Icssncss and indifference manifested in 
the Court of Proprietors, when any im- 
portant interests are under discussion. 
To so forcible an illustration of the evil 
of ignorance in a commander, fto which, 
it is believed, most of the blooashed that 
happened at Barrackpore may be attri- 
buted,} tlie Court, tilled with persons 
calling themselves men, respond in a 
shout of laughter ! It is aluiost a mat- 
ter of wonder that gentlemen of refined 
fecling.s are not driven in disgust fiom 
scenes more suited to the arena of the 
Westminster Pit, than to the hall of a 
deliherativft•as^senlbIy. 

(10) We thought Mr. Pattison had too 
much good sen^e to indulge in such a 
vague gcneralily as ^his. If the motion 
had 1 elated to sometliiiig that had neier 
before been heard of, :md had no i ela- 
tion whatever to India, the Court might 
have pleaded that they were taken by 
surprise. But here Is a matter to whicn 
tlv>ir attention has often before been 
diavvu, and wliich, cien had it never 
been mentioned at all, ought, at least, 
to )ui\ c engagt d tlieir thoughts ; and 


yet they pretend to he “taken by siir- 
prbe,” as if legislators, as well as ad- 
mirals and generals, ought not to be 
always prenared for every possible event 
that could happen in the respective walks 
of their professions. The very phrase is 
an insult to the understanding, as well 
as to the intemity of the Court. A cunning 
rogue may he taken by surprise, when 
asked some unexpected question by a 
cross-examining banister, and plead this 
as an excuse for hesitation iuansweiing, 
lest he should betray his own guilt. But 
an innocent or honest man, when ques- 
tioned only on that to which it is his 
especial duty to be able to give an' im- 
mediate reply, can never be really taken 
by surprise ; and the very adiiisslon of 
such a feeling is calculated to awaken 
the just suspicions of tliose who hear 
such a defence for procrastination set up 
hy others. A« to the Court of Directors 
being placed in “a very painful situa- 
tion," by merely consenting to an in- 
quiry wliether their servants should 
begin to learn the Native languages heie 
or in India, it w'ouldbealmost ludicrous, 
were it not. unhappily indicative of tlic 
fact that all ihquiry is painful to them ; 
and that th(‘y will neither make it them- 
selves, nor permit others to do so, 
although they promise, perhaps, to con- 
sider thequestion ; after which, thetwith- 
dvawer of the motion, who Is thus 
deluded by their fair words, is sure to 
hear nothing furiherof the matter, 
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aminatioa afl to their qualifications. 
Much did he regret that the Company 
had two civil servants hi that Court, 
who stood up tO’day, and stated that 
they did not think the subject worthy 
the consideration of the Court of Di- 
rectors } and he regretted still more, 
that an hou. Gentlemaq, should ac- 
knowledge that he had bccu twenty- 
five years reflecting upon education, 
and that he was not yet prepared to 
give an opinion on the subject! He 
diduotofl’er his motion in the spirit of 
hostility, and, tlierefore, he did won- 
der that there were so many persons 
who could recommend to defer the 
consideration of so important a sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Astkll said, the hon. Centlc- 
man’s reasoning was not at all just, 
that all those who opposed the muliou 
were adverse to the consideration of 
the question iiself.(U) The proposition 
was one on which there could not he 
two opinions, — he meant, as to the 
utility of persons entering the service 
hpiiig acquainted with the languages 
of India. But they must recollect that 
l)p. Gilchrist differed as to the best 
mode of giving them that knowledge, 
and had liirasell admitted that the 
sclieme that had Ijcen attempted had 
failed. He shoul 1, therefore, oppose 
the motion. 

JMr. Tkant explained. 

Mr. Jackson supported the motion; 
contending that the inconveniences 
could bear no comparison with the ad^ 
vantages to he derived from the course 
room mended. 

The question was then put ; aud 
upon a show of hands, the Chairman 
decided that it was carried in the ne- 
gative. 

Mr. Hump, requested the Court might 
he divided ; when the numbers were — 

For the motion, 26. Against it, 40. 

The motion was cousequcntly lost ; 
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although of those without the bar (or 
among all except the Directors, who 
sit within the bar) there was a large 
majority in its favour. 

GRANT TO LIEUT. COLONEL STAUNTON. 

The Chairman observed, that this 
Court had been made special for the 
purpose of considering a resolution to 
which the Court of Directors had come, 
for granting a pension of bOOL per an- 
num to Licut.-Colonel Staunton ; but 
in consequence of the death of that 
officer on his passage to England, the 
resolution could uot be acted upon, 
and he, therefore, had no proposition 
to offer to the Court. 

Mr. Twining said that it would he a 
great satisfaction to the widow of the 
lamented and gallant officer, wlio was 
accompanying him to England, to learn 
that it had been the intention of this 
Court to have made a suitable acknow- 
ledgment of twenty-six years’ service in 
Inma. 

Mr. Hump, hoped, that should the 
widow of the gallant officer require 
any pecuniary assiatauce, the Court of 
Directors would take that subject into 
consideration. 

The Chmrman said, that the Court 
of Diiectors had uo jxjwer to act upon 
such a case. 

MR. SANDFORD ARNOT. 

The Chairman moved that the 
Court do confirm a resolution of the 
Court of Directors, dated the 14th of 
September, granting to Mr. Sandford 
Arnot the sum of IfiOO/. upon the 
grounds therein stated. 

The motion was carried unanimously 
by a very large show of hands. (12) 
NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 

Capt. Max FIELD gave notice of a 
motion at the next General Quarterly 
Court respecting the rate of tonnage, 
the mode of conducting the commerce 


(11) The motion of Mr. Hume was, (12) We have before expressed nur 
that the Couit should “ take into con- senliiueuts on thi.s subject; ami air glad 
•sideration the promicty of making a re- to find that there are .still some things 
gnlatioii,” &c. “ And yet,” says Mr. As- which we can i onscientiously coinmciul. 
tell, “ it is uot fair to say thattho.se who The Diivctor.s liaie ledcemed much of 
np|)ose the motion are adverse to the evil by this giant; and the unanimity of 
eoiisideraiion of tlie question.” Then the Froprietois shows how deep must 
w hv do they oppose it ? llcally, the logic be their .sense of the justice of the avvai d. 
of the India House is somctlilng not to We ini^t that othei occasions will yet 
be found either in Ari-totle or Cocke, aiise on which they will evince a .similar 
A I rotessor should be .sent to Hailey- regaid to the principles of justice and 
•Huy to expound it fortlnvitli. The or- huiUHiiity in considering the chims of 
iimary rules of reason and coiiinioiiseii.se men unjustly injured by iheir distant 
HI e set at entire defiance by its doctrines; and despotic servants, 
iijin what i.s logic at the India House is 
aiisiudity everywhea* else. 
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of the Company with India and China) 
and also aa to the manner of auditing 
and passing the Company’s accounts. 

General Thornton gave notice of a 
motion for the- next General Quarterly 
Court, that it be recommended to the 
Court of Directors to consider the pro- 
priety of instituting a regulation for 
the public examination of all persons 
who enter into the Company’s service 
in India, both military and civil, to as- 
certain their proficiency in the Persian 
and Hindoostanee languages, not sub- 
ject to the existing regulations. 

THE OUDE PAPERS. 

Mr. Hume wanted to know upon 
whose motion the Oude papers were 
submitted to the Proprietors. 

The Chairman read the motion, 
which was that of Sir George Robinsou, 
and seconded by Mr. Thornhill. 

Mr. Hume asked if the Gentleman 
who moved for the production of these 
papers intended to make any motion 
upon them. 

Sir George Robinson, said it was 
not his intention at present to make 
any motion respecting them. 

Mr. Hume then gave notice of amo- 
tion for the next General Quarterly 
Court, He said that the papers ex- 
posed a system of extreme irregularity 
and misrule; and deserved the seri- 
ous consideration of the Court. 

.Sir G. Robinson begged to state, 
that he did not move for all the papers 
that were before the Court. 

Sir J. Doyle wanted to know if the 
publication of all the papers had been 
authorized by the unanimous consent 
of the Court of Directirs. 

The Chairman said, that as far as he 
remembered, there were dissents upon 
the occasion. 

Sir J. Doyle moved that the dis- 
sents be read, as he thought they ought 
to be made kuowu to the Court. 

Sir George Robinson said, the best 
way would be to move that the docu- 
ment be laid before tlie Court, and 
then ordered to be printed. 

Sir J. Doyle made a motion to that 
e(fect, and the diasent of Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. Morris was or- 
dered to be printed, 

CONDUCr OP THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INplA. 

Mr. Hume said, that at the last Ge- 
neral Court of Proprietors, he had sub- 
mitted a motion respectiug the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst in India ; he, 
therefore, wanted to know if the time, 
which would put the Court of Dir^ectors 
in possession of the facts relative*to the 


unfortunate affair at Barrackpore in 
1824, was arrived. He wished to know 
if the Government of India bad. sent 
any document respecting that 

The Chairman replied, that had 
heard, only a few minutes before ha en- 
tered this Court, that the Euphrates 
had arrived this igoruiug, and he un- 
derstood that documents had come by 
her, under the date of 30th of Maroli ; 
but he could not tell whether the report 
the hon. Proprietor alluded to was 
among them. 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret that 
he should have occasion to point out a 
neglect of duty on the part of those 
whose business it was to transmit an im- 
mediate account of such an iuij)Qrtant 
event. This was another proof of the 
propriety of the motion which he 
brought forward five years ago, that 
the person, whose duty it was to re- 
mit despatches to England, and who 
neglected to do so, should be super- 
seded. Without' attachiug blame to 
any individual, there must be some 
degree of apathy in those persons who 
viewed things in so different a light 
from other people. No steps hud been 
taken to remove the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and put into his station a more 
competent person, who would engage 
the confidence of the people of this 
country. If any individual would say, 
that the people of India had any con- 
fidence in the present Governor-Gene- 
ral, he would directly drop any motion 
be might make ou the subject. The 
naturM barriers of the Company’s 
power in India had been exceeded and 
broken through by the impolitic con- 
test into which the Governor-General 
had entered. He appealed to the Court 
of Propiieturs, and asked tjiiem if they 
would depart before they knew whe- 
ther those who were intrusted with the 
executive power over their affairs 
were conscious of the dangerous situa- 
tion in which they were placed.^ 
Through the conduct of Lord Amherst, 
or the neglect of those about him, the 
Court of Directors were kept entirely 
ignorant of the concerns of sixty mil- 
lions of people ; and it was by indirect 
channels only that their state and con- 
dition were made known. The press, 
as they well knew, was completely 
gagged ill India, and he could there- 
fore only speak upon the authority of 
private documents. It was much to be 
lamented that India should be so si- 
tuated, that this Company must de- 
pend upon private information, when 
a universal conviction prevails that 
their servants in India were inadequate 
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to the dtiliei of theif itation. He had 
a letter in, his han$ plating the otenoer 
in which Lord Amherst hatb conduct erl 
hituselfin the distribution of private 
patronage and of public offices. If the 
statements it contained were cor- 
rect, a more unfit and incompetent 
man could not be placed in his situa- 
tion. He could not press any motion 
oil the subject for want of the official 
report; but he would ask the Court 
how long they would allow things to 
proceed iu this roauuer.’ Nearly ten 
months had passed since the affair at 
Barrackpore, yet had no despatches 
arrived from the Government of India, 
to enable them to entertain a hope 
that the current story as to that affair 
was not correct. If not, he would ask, 
had the Court of Directors taken any 
steps iu order to remove from their si- 
tuatigns persons who were so unfit to 
govern India ? Now that this unjust 
and impolitic war had lasted so long, 
he would be glad to know if any thing 
had happened since the affair at Kamoo, 
nearly twenty months ago. which could 
be satisfactory to the public. 

The Chairman was of opinion that 
the public bail as much information 
with respect to the war iu India as the 
Court o'f Directors had. (13) He ho|>ed 
the hon. Gentleman would defer any 
ijucstiuns till the Court of Directors 
had seen the information just arrived 
by the EvphrateSy and he trusted th^y 
would have something satisfactory to 
communicate. {Hear /} At this mo- 
ment he should think a change of go- 
vernment had taken place iu India. 
Mr. Harrington was now a member of 


council, and also Mr. Bayl^y, and, un* 
-til they saw the exacts of tbte change, 
censures and animadversions would be 
premature. (14) 

Colonel Stanhope observed, that he 
felt most thankful to the Chairman for 
the communication made to this Court 
relative to the Barrackpore mutiny. 
Notiling, however, had been said to do 
away the impression made on his mind 
of the imprudence and atrocity of the 
course pursued, which led to that dire 
catastrophe of the 2d of November last, 
which must prove so fatal in all its 
consequences. He entirely concurred 
iu all that Mr. Hume had said as to 
the lamentable incqmpetcncy of the 
present Governor-General. Nothing 
surely could exceed the folly of Lord 
Amherst’s <tdministratiou. The Com- 
pany, in the bright day of their wisdom, 
allowed seminaries of education to be 
established in British India. They sanc- 
tioned Lord Hastings’s magnanimous 
conduct in establishing there a free 
press, by which we could make known in 
athousand ways to the natives of India, 
the advantages of living under the rule 
of a civilized and enlightened nation. 
They allowed the proud friends of free- 
dom to appeal to the reason of the 
people, that our institutions might 
make still stronger impressions on their 
ill-tutored miuds ; and to appeal also 
to their passions and natural affections 
against the tyranny of their unnatural 
superstition. 'I'hey had permitted vir- 
tuous missionaries, and wise theologi- 
ans of all castes, to discuss religious 
questiuua.as freely iu Hmdoostau as is 
done in England or in America. Aud 


(13) This then mu.st be little indeed : 
for, with the exception of the public 
despatches, in which Sir A. Campbell 
Kivfs .so glaring a picture of one side of 
the .subject, well knowing that the other 
can never be delineated, we know scarcely 
any thing, except that it was commeirced 
in injustice, has been carried on with a 
waste of blood and treasure, of which 
the cause is quite unworthy, and must 
end, let it terminate when it will, in a 
sullied reputation aud great i>ecuniary 
loss. Even this conclusion is drawn from 
inivate sources of information, which 
tlic Directo»-s afect to despise, at the 
same time that they stifle the voice of 
the press, through which, if it were free, 
we should hear so much more to the 
same purport and effect, no doubt, be- 
cause founded iu truth. 

(14) This is worthy of the speaker 
tmm whom it emanates. The talents 


and .sentiments of Mr. Harrington and 
Mr. Bayley have been as well known for 
years past as they now are; aud there is 
no change which thetf can effect in the 
councils of the Government now, that 
their influence might not have effected 
before. But they are both civil servants, 
and of the .school of Mr. Adam, to ^vhom 
this war, and all its calamilic.<i, are 
chiefly owing. Will they then retrace 
their master’s steps ? Beside.s, the cen- 
sures aud auimadversions alluded to, 
were directed to the conduct of other 
men, aud on events that are past. But, 
says tile Chairman, wait a little, and see 
what will be the conduct of these men, 
and the events that are to come^ other- 
wise your ceu.sure on what happened 
before this time will be premature ! Thi.s 
is India House logic again ! and cannot 
easily be paralleled out of that mart of 
false prjncijfles in reasoning as well as in 
government and trade. 
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thcn,bayi»g laid the greater foundations 
of dvij, jwd religious liberty ; having 
made a breach m the citadel of their 
superstition, which for ages has been 
the great bulwark of their despotism ; 
the Company’s Coverntneut had now 
swerved from this wise and safe path, 
and told the natives of Hiudoostan that 
they must return to mental degrada- 
tion and to slavery. hat would be 
the consequence.^ For a time the 
Indian Co\ eminent might grovel and 
trcinbic on in thisdaik and perilous 
course. But the time would come when 
they would either be oiiHged to return 
to Lord Hastings’s wise incnsurcs, and 
re-establish the liberty of the press ; or 
else they would promote licentiousness, 
mal-administratiou, and discontent, 
to such an extent that their empire 
must fall. 1 Already, the hotumrahle 
Proprietor said, he could perceive the 
sure symptoms of decline. That man 
must be ignorant indeed of history, or 
unmindful of its lessons, who did not 
know that the suppression of know- 
ledge, that military mutinies, that un- 
just wars, that burthensome debts, and 
that general discontent, have e> er been 
the forerunners of ilie decline and fall 
of empires. Now all these evils had 
aetualiy arisen in Hriti<.h India under 
the govcrjoiinent of Lord Amherst, The 
press had been stilled, and the foulest, 
basest principle of the Inquisition ha4 
been established in iti place. A moM 
alarming mutiny and wanton massacre 
hail taken place at Barrackpore— 
[Hei‘e the Chair man rose to order, 
reminding Colonel Stanhope that the 
suhji (t hud been disposed of.] 

Colonel Sianhoiic said he hoped that 
r.o eeiisorship was to he established in 
tliat Court, lie well knew that the 
Pope had just restored the Inquisition 
to activity, and had inereated the con- 
trol of the censors at Rome ; that be 
had sent his emissaries (the Jesuits) 
to France, to re-establish supersti- 
tioi), and to destroy the press there ; 


(l.'i) Tlic laugh of the lionotirablc 
Projjiielor.s seem-s to he a suirKient aii- 
swoi to anything. But onciniglita.sk, 
where hau* there been three other men 
among all tliose comictted with Indian 
It ^lOly, whose names deserve more lio- 
iKMir thtiM the three tirst mentioned by 
Coloiie} Stanhope, each of wlioni are a.s 
.superior to Lord Anilierst as .‘■terliiig 
gold to baser nieial AndastoMr.Hume, 
where is tliere among the body of the 
Directors— -tlie masters of wliatever Go- 
vernors are sent, who ought at least to 
be as wise as ihciv servants— one who 


and he saw that same glootny policy 
had been acted upon by Lord 
in HinJoos'tan. He trusted, Mttever, 
that these demons of the luauhltion 
had not yet established their dumina- 
tion in the East India House, and that 
an English soldier might still be allow- 
ed in that (ilourt to speak truth to its 
assembly. He should nor, however, 
contrary to the Chairman’s wishes, 
dweU further upon the subject of their 
mutinies. He should only repeat, that 
the press had been stifleil— that a mad 
mutiny had been suppressed— that a 
flood of hludd had been shed— that the 
Burmese war had been entered upon, 
contrary to all principles of prudence, 
and, though prosecuted with valour, 
conducted with imbecility; a war which, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, must increase their enemies mi 
the Ironticr, and invite those within 
io rebel against their power ; that a 
ruinous expenditure has tesulted from 
the war, which had already added not 
less than fifteen millions to the hurtheii- 
somc debt of tliis country, and would 
probably add fifteen millions more be- 
fore it was terminated, besides the 
future wars, and the millions of debt 
which it would eiitad on England.— 
Under all these orcumstaiwes, the 
sooner they ree.dled Lord Amherst, 
and sent out the Marquis of Hastings, 
Lord W. Bentinck, or Lord Cochrane, 
the better. [J laugh.) Gentlemen 
might laugh, hut where would thc'y 
And a geuileman better qualified for 
the ImpOrUut office ot Governor-Ce- 
ner.il than Lord (.'othraue, unless it 
were his hoii. Friend on the floor. 
[Mr. Hume.] (J laugh.) (15) Gen- 
tLmeii would seem to think that it 
was necessary that a Governor-General 
should be a Tory .or a Lord. If so, 
there was no mea.sure of Government 
more easy than that of making a man 
cither or both. The rat family is so 
numcroiH, that it vvould seem invidious 
to mention any particular individual 


can be named a.s hi.s equal in devotion lo 
the great interests of India, in zeal for 
her vvellare, and extensive knowledge <'t 
her intei ests ? I f these be the (maliliea- 
tioiis which would make a good Gover- 
1101 -General— to .«ity nothing of fried in- 
teguity and firmne.ss of nurpo.sc—thcy 
might be found in Mr. Hnme. But it 
will belong before worth ofthisde.-enp- 
tion will bein e.steem forsneh apnriJO.se; 
and till then India must he content to he 
ruled by soiiie more nohle but less useful 
man. As to rank, however, Jtlr. Hnine 
is at lea^^t equal to Warren Hastings 
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of it as a conscientious convert to Tory- 
ism \ «iJni as for the facility^of giving a 
tfiey might take the flowing as 
aij instance ; ’Twas but the other day 
that otJi* good King was graciously 
pleased to make two Knights; and what 
did the Court think the Knights proved 
to be ?— why, a brace of quack doctors. 

laugh.) Whether Dr, Eady, or Dr. 
Solomon, or W'idow Welch, with hat, 
cane and wig, and dcckc<l out in doc- 
tor’s attire, or which of them was the 
fortunate Chevalier, the honourable 
Proprietor was not sufficiently versed in 
the history of chivalry and knighthood 
to pronounce, hut this was certain, both 
were quacks. [7'his sally of pleasant nj 
excited much men iment in the Court.] 
Among other proofs of the estimation 
in which Lord Amherst was held in 
India, the honourable Proprietor men- 
. tionedhis Lordship having been hissed 
in a crowded theatre at Cnlcutla. 

Mr. Hume, in consequence of what 
had been said by an hon. Proprietor, 
thought it neeessiiry to advert to some 
appointments in the medical depart- 
ment. Lord Amherst had appointed 
Mr. Abel Apothecary-General, to su- 
perintend one of the most important 
departments in the service ; there wei;e 
thereby three Surgeons placed under his 
authority, although there were 257 As- 
sistant Surgeons above him on the list, 
and though this gentleman was only uf 
one year’s standing, and those whom 
ho had to superintend, his seniors by 
many years, Mr. Hume also pointed 
out another source of dissatisfaction ; 
namely, the sentence of a com t-martial. 


by which 970 holies had b^n ordered 
to he inflicted on a sepoy, forilesertion, 
whereas, formerly, instead of needing 
to have recourse to such revidting 
modes of coercion to keep their army 
together, there were always numerous 
candidates waiting for admission ; they 
could in these days have got two for 
every vacancy that might occur iu the 
ranks. 

The hon. Mr. Smith stated that he 
was the person vfho bad given Dr, Abel 
his appoiutineut of Assistant Surgeon, 
and did it because Lord Amherst had 
been highly satisfied of his professional 
merits in his embassy to China. He 
(Mr. Smith) knew Dr. Abel to be high 
in his profession. 

Mr. HuMEreplied,that he had nothing 
whatever to say against Dr. Abel per- 
sonally } that he believed him lo be 
highly respectable. It was Hot the 
person he objected to, hut the appoint- 
ment of one so young in the service 
over the heads of hundreds by far hU 
seniors, among whom were no doubt 
many meritorious individuals who had 
much stronger claims on the Govern- 
ment whicli they had served so many 
years, and also, by their knowledge of 
the languages and long experieure in 
the country, must be better qualified 
for such an important duty than almost 
the youngest Assistant Surgeon on the 
list. He thought it would hardly be a 
greater violation of justice aud decorum 
to make him now a member of the 
medical board. 

[After some further conversation, the 
Court adjourned, about three o’clock.] 


Joliii Adam— both of them the bc.st of 
men and governois in the eyes of the 
Director''. But, while there is such a 
man ns Lord Ha.stings, who unites all 
reiiuisites— rank, capacity, and experi- 
ence— they need not hesitate a moment 
in their choice. We firmly believe, (with 
all our unchanged opinions resi>ectiiig 


his weakncssranditiconsi'tency as to the 
press,) that his return to India as Gover- 
nor-General would do more to repair 
the evils of the last two years, than .my 
measure which the Court could devise, 
or any man they could select for such 
a purpose. 
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CIVIL APPOINtMENTS. 


BENGAL. 

March 3. Mr. J, F. G. Cooke, joint 
Magistrate, stationed atNugwan, in zil- 
lahMidnaiwre; Mr. G. R. Paul, assist- 
ant to Magistrate aud Collector of 
Ghazeepore.— 17. Mr. M. J, Tierney, 
second Register of City Court of Be- 
nares; Mr. J. A. Irwin, Register at zil- 
lah Court of Miraapore; Mr. Henry 
Lushiugton, Assistant to Magisttate ana 
Collector of Midnapore; Mr. John 
Duiibar, ditto to ditto, and to ditto of 
Burdwan : M. E. L. Campbell, ditto to 
ditto, aott to ditto of Sarun.— 24. Rlr. 
Charles Smith, Judge and Magistrate of 
lipperah; Mr. John Hayes, ditto ditto, 
of Mymunsing^ the Rev. R. Arnold, 
District Chaplain ofSaugor. 

MADRAS. 

Mr, James Thomas, jun. Assist, to the 


Acountant-Gcneral; Mr. J. Macleod, 
Sec. to Government, to officiate in the 
Rcven. and Jud. Depart, daring the ill- 
ness of Mr. Stokes ; Mr. J. Casamajor, 
Acting Sec. to Governhienti# the Public 
Depart. ; Mr* W. Harrington, Sub- Col- 
lect. in the North. Dlv. ot Arcot. 


BOMBAY. 

Capt. Henry Pottinger. Resident in 
Cuteh ; Mr..). And. DnnW Collector 
of Ahmednuggur ; Mr. G. Moore, Col- 
lector and Magistrate in the Southern 
Coucaii, and Polit. Agent at Sawant 
Wairee. 


CEYLON. 

April I. John Huskinson, Esq. to be 
Assist, to tlie Collect, of Jaffiiapatain. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

HeadQuarterSy March 7, 1825.— Lieut, 
and Quarterm. Polwhele to offictete as 
Adj. to 42d N.I. as a temporary ariunge* 
ment, dated Jan. 1.— 8 . Lieut. Staiiiforth 
to officiate as Interp. and Quarterm. to 
IstL.C. during absence of Brev. Cwt. 
and Quarterm. Bontein, dated Feb. 24; 
Capt. H. C. M. Cox, 58th N.I. to the 
temp, command and formation of the 
i5th, or Bundelcund Prov. Bat.; Lieut. 
T. J. Rocke, 6 yth N.I. who obtained fur- 
lough to Euiope for one year. Is ap- 
pointed to the charge of the European 
Invalids and Supern.of the H.C.S. under 
orders of embarkation for Europe in the 
ship Euphrates.— 10. Lieut. W. G. Robe, 
.58tli N.I. directed to proceed to Berham- 
pore. and to take charce of detachment 
of Hill Rangers doing duty at that sta- 
tion.— 11. Lieiits. Macdonald and Dove- 
ton, 4th N.I. permitted to exchange 
situations ; the former is accordingly 
appointed Adj. and the latt(*r, Interp. 
aud Quarterm. from this date; Lieut. 
Lane, of Artillery, duected to proceed to 
Dacca with a detachment of Native Ar- 
tillery-men* Dep. Assist. Com. of Ord- 
nance J. Watson to be Assist. Com.; 
and Conductor W. Claxton to be Dep. 
Assist. Com. from Feb; 9, in sue. to 
Laurence, dec.— 12. Lieut. Baker to offi- 
ciate as Adj. Quarterm. to the Sau- 
gor Div. of Artillery, vice Alexander, 
(who has proceeded with his Comp, to 
Cawnpore,) until the arrival of Lieut. 


Watts.— 14. Capt. Campbell to act as 
Dep. Assist. Adj. Gen. to Benares Div. 
of Army, from date on which office of 
m^r of brigade wa.s aliolished ; Lieut. 
G. JE, Carey, 15th N.I. to be Adj of Agra 
Prov. Bat. vice H. V. CU 17 , gone to Eu- 
r^e.— 15. Capt. Martin, 57th N.I. to 
officiate as Major of Brigade to Force, 
under command ot Lieut. Col. Richards, 
in Assam, dated Feb. 19 ; Captain 
Webber to command tlie 6 tb, or Patna 
Prov. Bat., for three months, preparatory 
to ai)plicatiou for leaie to visit tne Cape 
for nealtli ; Lieut. Col. Elrington, H,M. 
47th Regt. to be a Brigadier with Force 
serving in Ava, from dale of his arrival 
at Rangoon, and willdraw same pay and 
allowances as Brigadier M’Crcagh.— 21. 
Brig. Maj. PogsoTi to act as Dep. Assist. 
Adj. Gen. to msideticy Division from 
date on which office of brigade-major 
was abolished.— 2;i. Capt. Smith, 67th 
N.I. directed to remain at Benares to 
raise recruits for 45th Regt. dated Feh. 
13 ; Lieut. C. W. Cowley, 34th N.I. to 
be Adi. vice Brev. Capt, Hodgson, pro- 
moted; Capt. Chcape, of Engineers, 
having returned from Rangoon, directed 
to resume his duties a.? Assist, to Sur- 
veyor-Geii. of India.— 25. Lieut. Cautley, 
of Artillciy, to be an Assist, to Captain 
Snath, SuMrinteudent of Dooab canal ; 
removal of Lieut. W. Buttedshaw, Exe- 
cutive Offleerof Public Works, from 14th, 
or Saugor Div., to 3d, or Dinapore Div. 
of Department, ordered not at present to 
take place; Lieut, J, T, Boileau, Corps 
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of Engineers, Tormei-ly nominated Exe- 
cutive Engineer 6f Public Works, ap- 
pointed to 3d, or Diuapore Div. vice 
Elliott; Capt. and Brig. Mai. Pogson to 
act as I>p. Assist. Adj. Gen. to the 
Presid. Division, to have effect from 
28th Jan. last.— 25. Cant. Angelo, of the 
3d L. Cav. to act as Maj. of Brij^e, in 
the room of Capt. Fr}e, appointed a 
Deputy Assist. Adh Gen. till tne arrival 
of Brigade- Maj. Pogson. —28. Lieut. 
Tweedale, 3d N.T. to olHciate as Sub- 
Assist. Commissary Gen.; Lieut. Kin- 
loch, 59th N.I. to act as Cantoiimeut- 
AdJ. on the depart, of Lieut. Parker ; 
Lieut. Maclean, 11th N.I. attached to the 
2d L. Inf. Bat. to join his regt. at All<v 
habad;— 30. Captain J. T. Anqnetil, 
44th N.I. to officiate as Deputy As- 
sistant Quarteiin. General (of the .3d 
class,) with the Force under Brig. Gen. 
Shuldhani ; Capt. Pi'att, lately appointed 
a Dep. Judge Adv. Gen. is posted to the 
Cawnpore Div. of the Army.— 31. Capt. 
Sandys, Dep. Assist. Quarterm. Gen. to 
take charge of the 1st Comp, of Pioneers, 
on the depait. of Lieut. Nash ; temp, 
arrangement. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 


Calcutta.— Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, in their General Letter in the 
Military Department, under date the 
ir)th September 1824, having enjoined 
coirectness in the wording of affidavits 
furni.shed by widows, applying to be ad- 
mitted to the benefits of Lord Clive's 


Fluid, the Governor-General In Conncil 
is pleased to nublisli the following Fonn. 
which is to be strictly adhered to in all 
future cases of application of that nature .* 


FORM. 

“ I [Ml name ) , widow of (fuUname ) , 
late a (rank) in the service of the Ho- 
nourable Company, do liereby make oath 
and declare, that my husband did not 
(lie possessed of property, either real or 

personal, to the amount of £ St., 

nor any person qr persons in trust for 
him. 

A. B. 

** Sworn before me, at , 

tliis day of , One 

niou.sand Eight Hundred and 

C. D. Magistrate.'* 

The following are the sums limited by 
Kc'culations : any property left in excess 
will disqualify for Ix)rd Clive’s pension; 
VIZ. : widow of a Colonel, 4000/. : Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, 3000/.; Mtq’or, 2500/.; 
Captain, or Surgeon, 2000/. ; Lieutenant, 
or Assistant-Surgeon, 1000/. ; Ensign, 
or Cornet, 750/.; Commissary of Ord- 
nance, 2000/. ; Deputy Commissary of 
Jnlnance* 1000/.; Assistant Commis.sary 
yrdnanee of Deputy, ditto ; Conductor, 
ro/^ inrerlor Warrant Officers, 


Tlie Honourablethe Governor in Coun- 
cil is' pleased to extend the provisions of 
the Government General tVder of the 
5th January 1816, regarding the mode of 
drawing the pay ana allowances of offi- 
cers or his Majesty’s service, when ab- 
sent on Stq/I duty, or** on leave to pro- 
ceed to Europe f* to the case of alt offi- 
cers who may be ^sent from their 
regiments, whether on duty or on leave. 

DD aIli Vo 

Fort mm,m, M*rch 18.-24th Regt. 
N.I. : Brev. Capt. and Lieut. M, Ramsay 
to be Capt. of a Comp., and Ensign J. G. 
Sharpe to be Lieut, worn the 25th Feb. 
1825, in sue. to Tumor, deceased ; Mr. 
Jas. Remington admitted to Inf. and 
promoted to Ensign. 

34//1 A^./.— Lieut. C, W. Cowley to be 
Adj. vice Brevet Capt. Hodgson, proto. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort William^ March 11,— Under the 
sanction of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, the Governor-Geueral in 
Council is pleased to restore the follow- 
ing Officers to their original rank : 

Lieut. J. R. Stock, Gist N.I. as Cadet 

I. St class of 1807, Capt. by Brevet from 
1st March 1823, next atter^. Hoggan, 
53d N.I. ; Lieut. L. S. Biiti, 24th N.I. as 
Cadet 4th clasa of 1807, Capt. by Brevet 
from the 4th June 182.3, next after W. 
Turner, 54th N.I. ; Lieut. David Sheriff 
a.s Cadet 4lh class of 1808, with his pre- 
seut standing as Lieut.; Lieut. Louis 
Vausandau as Cadet 5th class of 1809, 
with bis present standing as Lieut. 

March, 18.— I’he Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to assign rank to the following Cornets 
and Ensigns, from the dates expressed 
opposite to their names respectively : 

Caufl/ry.— Comets D. G. A. F. H! Mel- 
li.rii, 23(1 May 1824; Archib^d W. W. 
Fraser, 20th June (Jo.; and J. Gordon 
Campbell, 9th July do. 

/«/(/»/? y.— Ensigns W. C. Carter, 1st 
May 1824; C. Cook, 2d do. dp.; R. 
Proctor, (not arrh-ed,) 4th do. do, ; C. 
Cooper, 4th do. do. ; A. F. Mackintosh, 
do. do. ; W. ’fhursby, 1 1 ih do. do. ; M. 
Nicolson, do. do. ; H. W. Burt, do, do. ; 

J. H, Blanshard, do. do. ; W. Lyford, 
do. do. ; C. J. C. ColliiLs, 20th do. do.; 
W. Alston, do. do. ; J. P, Shaipe, do. 
do. ; W. limes, do. do. ; J. CampbelL 
do. do. ; ’’i’. Gould, do. do. ; W. H, C, 
Bluett, 2.3d do. do.; €. Campbell, do! 
do.; R. Fitzgerald, do. do.; W. F. 
Campbell, do. (h). ; E. T. Krekine, do; 
do.: T. Hutton, (deceased,) do. do.: 
B. W. D. Cooke^ do. do. ; A. Jack, do. 
do.; T. Iivingjdo.do.; J.J. Hamilton, 
do. do.; C. C. Jlttlkin, do. do.; C, Ers- 
kine, do. do. ; W. Fenton, do. do. ; R. 
H. De Montmorency* I JtMune do. ; G. 
Greene, do. do. ; F. B.Laraner, do. do.: 
J. H. Phillips, I7th do. do. ; R. Haldane, 
do, do.; W, J* Murtiii) 2ffth do, do. ; 
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W. F. Phipps, do. do. ; G. W. Hamilton, 
do. do.; A. P. Graham, do. do.;‘W. 
Fi-aser, do. do,; J. De Winter Charles 
James Moir, 2l8t do. do. ; W. C. Birch, 


Civil and Military htelligme. 


be a Superintend. Surg. ; Dep. Snnerm- 
teiid.Surg. J. Hidges'to be aii Ac^g 
Superintend, ^urg. ; Assist. Safg. J. 

, .. . Langstafftobe ActingSupermtend. Surg, 

a«th do. do.: J. Sutherland, 9th July to the Cavyn pore Division. ^ ; 

do.; M. Hysfop, 26ih do. do.; G. P. The undermenripned Assist. S^eona 

, 1 ^ ■'j- 1 have rank assigned theia as ;oUpw 


Lloyd, do. do. ;W J. Charleton, (not 
arrived,} do. do, 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Calcutta, March S.-Lieut. J. C. Sage, 
of the 6lst, and Lieut. J. Macdonald, of 
the G9th Ucgts. permitted to exchange 
corps-; the former i.s accordingly posted 
to the 61st, and the latter to the 69th 
Regts. ; Lieut. Sage’s suspension from 
raA and pay is remitted from this date. 
—14. Artillery. 1st Lieut, G.S. Lawren- 
son removed from 9th Comp. 2d Bat. to 
13 th Comp. 4tli Bat.; and 1st Lieut. E. 
W. rtuthwaite from 9fh Comp. 4th Bat. 
to 1st Comp. 2d Bat.- 1 9. Brigade Mai. 
Taylor posted to district of Rohilcund, 
and directed to proceed to Bareilly, his 
leave of ab.sence being cancelled at his 
own request.— 31, I'lnsign A. Tweedale 
removed from the 3d, and posted to the 
24th, at Delhi. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fo) t initiam, March S.—Assist. Surg. 
D. Mowatt to afford mod. aid to the De- 
tach. at the sev. Depots at Berhampore; 
Mr. H.Bousfield to be As.ust. Surg. date 
of arrival llth March 1825, to proceed in 
uied. charge of a Detach, of recovered 
men of H.M. Regts. proceeding to Ran- 
goon.— 9. As.sist. Surg, Dennis to the 
med. charge of a Detach, of H.M. Royal 
Rcgt. and of the women and cliildren of 
that Reet. proceeding to Fort.St.Georgel 
Mr. J. Kelly, Surg. admitted to do duty 
as an Assist. Surg, on the Establishment. 
—11. Assist. Surg. J. Jeffreys to have 
charge of the Med. Depot at Cawnpore, 
vice Surg. Venour, removed ; As.dstaut 
Surg. Motley appointed to the Mhair- 
warra Local Bat.— 14. Hosp. Apprentice 
W. M‘l.eod removed from the Chuiiar 
Ho«!pital, and appointed to the Gen. 
Hosp. at the Fres.-15. The name of As- 
sist. Surg. D. Harding having been sub- 
mitted bv mistake to Goveniiiieut, his 
promolioh to Surg. in succosion to Hu.s- 
sel, ic.sig»ed, cancelled, and Sen. As- 
sist. Surg. James Hall is prom, to that 
rank.— 17. Hosji. Apprentice J. Millard, 
now at Chunar, Is apimlnted to the Ist 
Europ.Reg.-18. Assist. Surg. Toke ap- 
pointed to the 65th N.I. ; Sorg. R.Li- 
inond, Officiating Dep. Superintend. Sure, 
to be Ollicialing Superintend. Surg. with 
Forces under Sir Arch.Campbell, serving 
in dominioinJ of King of Ava; Surg. D. 
Todd to be Officiating Dep. Superintend. 
Surg. vice Limond; Mr. J. Douglas ad- 
mitted, teinp^rilyj to do duty as an 
Assist. Surg. j^peiintend. Surg. Alex.- 
Gibb to be tliird Member of Med. Board 
Act, Superintend, Surg, W. L. Grant to 


Assftt. Surg. R. Hankhie, 1st May 
182'4; B. C. Sully, M.D. 4th ^xio.; W. 
Stevenson, M.D. do. do. ; W.Thoinson, 
9th do. do. ; .t. H. Palsgrave, Iffth do. 
do.; H. Taylor. 23d do. do.; and G. 
Cragie, M.D. (not arrived,) do. do.; 
Assist. Apothecary Hoitiugei; appointed 
to act as Stewai-d to the Hospital of H.M. 
87th Hegt. and dii ectcd to join ; Hosp. 
Apprentice J. Thomson , now at the Gen. 
Hospital, is appointed to the Hospital of 
the Artillery at Dum Dum ; Apprentice 
H. Leopold is ap|)ointed to officiate a.s 
Assist. Apothecai-y at the Gen. Hospital • 
Officiating Dep. 'Suiierintemb T. Todd 
attached to eivsteru Div. of Army; Su- 
perintend. Surg. Grant will coni nine, for 
the present, with the south-east. Div. to 
which he is attached.— 24. Apothecary 
Joues is re-appointed, on his appllcaiion, 
to the HospitalofH.M. UtliFoot; Apo- 
thecary Lainborn is appointed to the 
Depot at Saugor, vice Jone.s, and will 
proceed to join when relieved from his 
present situation at tlie General Hospital ; 
Apolliecary Wiltshire i.s appointed totlie 
59th Foot, vice Lamborn.— 25. Assi.st. 
Surg. A. Wood appointed to the medical 
charge of the invalids of H.M. and tlie 
H.C. service, uuder orders of embarka- 
tion for Europe ou the ship Euphrates. 

MEDICAL POSTINGS. 

Calcutta, March 21.— Surg. Veiioiir to 
the 5th Re^. Lt. Cav. vice Langstaff; 
Acting Superintend. Surg. Ridges posted 
to western Div. of Army , and directed to 
join. 

FURLOUGHS. 

March ith.-UtvX. J. W. Roworth, 
Util N.I., Madras Estab. to Europe.- 
The permission granted to Capt. James 
Drysdale, 50th N.I., to proceed to Europe 
for health, is commuted to 12 months to 
the Cape.— 7th. Maj.-Geu. Sir T. Pitz- 
Icrand Capt. Wetherall,- llth Lt. Drag. 
Aid de-Cainj) to the Maj.-Gen., for six 
months respectively in extension, with 
permis.sion to iiroceedto the Cape.^th. 
laeut.-Coi. Commimdant James Nifcol, 

9thN.I.,Adj.-Gen.oftheAnny,toEuropc 

for health.-llth. The leave of absence 
granted to Capt. Burroughs, ui General 
Orders of the 14th ult. is cancelled at his 
own request ; Cornet Paxton, 6th Light 
Cav;, from28th Feb. to 15th May, tovisit 
the Presidency, on Medical Certilicatc, 

New South Wales for 12 months (via 
Singapore) for health.— 22.^ Major A. 
Say, to Em ope for liealth. 
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MADRAS. 

MILITARV- APPOINTMENTS. 

■ Port St. 0((orge, Feb%Whf 1025.— 
Lieut.'Col. Contnand. T. Pollock, C. B. 
of'thedirfanli^, to Command the Field 
Force in thecDooab, vice Pierce, dec. ; 
LleutNCol. Com. J. D. GreenhlU, of the 
Infantry, toOoninaand the Pres. Caoton- 
raent.— 25th. pep.-Assisf. ComniU. Gen. 
Lieut. J.JVIorison, to be Assist. Commis.- 
Gen„ vice Cubboii ; Sub. -Assist. Coni- 
inis.-Oen, Lieut. T. Rooke, to be Dep.-, 
Assist. Cominis.-Gen. vice Murisoii — 
Ipb. Assist. Coinmis.-Gen. Major M. 
Cubboii, to be Dep. Coimnis -On. vice 
Purchas ret. to Kurope.— March 4. Col. 
A.M‘Dowel, C. li. of the lufantiy, to the 
Co;iunand of the Naf^porcSub.'siu. Force, 
-nth. Capt. W. G. Page, 4Hth N.I., to 
be Dep.-A.sslst. Quarterin.-Geu. to the 
Madras Troop on Foreign Service ; Capt. 
Mitchell, 6tU N.I., to act as Paymaster 
at Jaulnah In tlu* abseticeof Capt. Kel.so. 
—15th. Lieut.-Col. 1). Kenny, of the Inf., 
to Command at Masulipatain ; Capt. H. 
Murcott, 3t)th N.I., to be Aid-de-Cainp 
to Lieut.-Geu, Bowser, vice Gordon, 
permitted to resign and proceed on For. 
Service.— 18th. Lleut.-C'ol. C. Clea\u- 
laud, Artil., to act as principal Comniis. 
of Ordnance in charge of the Arsenal of 
Fort St. George; Lieut. D. Douglas, 
49ih N.I., re-app)inted aa JSnb. Assist. 
Commis.-Gen.— :23th. Capt, G. Ogilvic 
1 7th N. I , is permitted to resign the 
Command of Ti-oops in Wynaad in coitf* 
pliance with hig.owu request.— April 
.5th. Lieut. J. Pinchard, 17th N.I, to be 
Quarterm., Int 'ipreter, and Paymaster, 
vice Brook.— 8th. Lieut. Bullock, :id Lt. 
Cav., to resume the duties of Quarterm., 
interpreter, and Payma.ster at his own 
reipicst; Capt. R. Shawe, 1st Lt. Cav,, 
to act as MsyorofBiig. to the centre 
Div, of the Army during the absence of 
Capt. Aloes.— 12th. Lieut. F. H. Ely, 
42d N.I., to be Quarterm., Interpreter, 
and Paymaster, vice Scott, ret. to Eu- 
rope ; Ideut. J. Fitzgerald, 42d N.L, to 
act as ditto, ditto, ditto, during the ab- 
»eu(;e of Upt. Ely.-I5ih. Lieut, H. C. 
Cotton, Superiutending Engineer In My- 
sore, to act as Civil Engineer in the cen- 
tre Division, rice Clegliorn. 

//ead Quarters y Choultry Plain^March 
15.— Lieut, W. Macqueeii, 60th N. I. and 
Lieut. M. Poole, 5th N.L, to do duty 
with 22d N.L, and will join the Detach- 
ineut at Palaveram.— 18th. Ensign H. 
L>ixoii, to do duty with the Infantry Re- 
quiting Depot; Capt. H. Wiggins, 36th 
v*') to do duty with 22d N.L, to join 
me Delachnient at Palaveram, and take 
^ m »lek arrived from liwigoon. 
rAprtl 2d. Lk'ut. J. Hos 8, 15th N.I, to 
w dm, with 22il ditto. 

P PROMOTIONS, 

Senior 

{Brig.-Mijoi') J- ». Cleghorn, to 

wiemal H<raM, VoL 7. 


be M^or, to officiate aa Chief Engineer 
till further orders, with a seat attiic Mi- 
litary Board, vice Sen. Lst Lieut. ; James 
Oliphant, to ‘be Capt. vice Cotgrove, 
deceased, dated 14th April, 1823. 

' Artillery. Hon. the GoveVnor in 
Council i.s pleaded to order that Troop 
Quartermasters of Horse Artillery be 
eligible for appointment and promotion 
ill the Ordnance Department,— I'roop 
Quai terni. of Horse Artil. J. Denton, to 
be Dep. A.ssist* Commissary of Ordn. for 
hi.s distinguished zeal and gallantry at 
Klttoor on the 2.^d of October last, and 
U attached to the Nagporc Subsidiaiy 
Force. 

M. Light Cavalry.— L\mt. G. A. Bro- 
die to be Adj., vice Hyslop, resigned. 

it ft Light Cavalry.— Li\e\it. W. .Sin- 
clair to be Adj., vice Bridges, promdted : 
Sen. Lieut. R.’ Bridges, to be Capt. 'and 
.Sen. Cornet ; C. R Flint, to he Lieut, 
vice Greeuhill, deceased, dated Feb. l!b 

ith A’./.— Sen. Knsign ,T, H. Cramer, 
to be Lieut, vice Marshall, ca.shiered, 
dated March 8. 

i)t/t N /.“Sen. Ensign J. M. Mac- 
braire (o he Lieut, vice Campbell, dead 
of wounds received in action, dated 23tii 
of Mairb. * 

U//< iV./.— Lieut. C. F. Le Hardy to 
fake rank from 7th April, 1822, vice 
Agrew; »Sen. Ensign F. vV. Todd, to bo 
Lieut, fiom 1st May, 1824. 

16M N.L— Sen, Ensign T. Coles, to ho 
Lieut, vice Cook, deceased, dated Fell. 
2a, 1825. 

35M N.LSen. Ensign A. Trotter, to 
bo Lient. vice Edie, deceasetl, dated 
Fob. 22, lb25. 

40//I A'./.— Lieut C. Wilford, to be 
Adj vice Newman, deceased ; Sen. Ensign 
S. Pecsliall to be Lieut., vice NevVman, 
decea.scd, dated MaPch 22, 182.5. 

iith A./.— Sen. Eu'ign T. F. Baber 
to be Lieut, vice Philiipson, killed in ac- 
tion, dated Feb. 2.5. 

.50//I A"./.— Lieut. H. W. Lardner to be 
Adj. vice Ewing, deceased. 

2d European Regt.—^n. Lieut. B. S. 
Ward, to ne Capt, and Sen. Ensign W. 
Hill to be Lieut, vice Forbes, deceased, 
dated 27 tl) March, 

Horse Brigade of Artillery.— h\cnt. 
W. Brook, to be Adj. vice Pinchard. 

The following Cadets are admitted on 
the Establishment, in conformity with 
their appointment by the Honoiiilablc 
Court of Directors, and are promoted to 
the rank of 2(i Lieutenanlfi and Ensigu.s 
respectively 

Messrs. Geo. Hall, John 
H. Gunthorpe, Fred. Burgoyne, Rich. C. 
Moore, and Phillip An'^tnitner. 

Ji\fantry.—}At. Henry Dickson. 

Mr, Arch. M'Lachlau Glas is admitted 
oil the Estab. as Cadet for Unf., and pro- 
moted to Ensign. 

AVL Fy ifflfL-fLieiit, Hoofstetter, 
2 V 
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to be Cant, of a Company, dated Jan, 1, 
J819. 

rf.movals and postings. 

Fort St, Oenrgfff J«n.2l.— Liciif. Ken- 
ny, KUli N.I., to the 3d ditto ; Lknit. 
George, from latter to former. 

Jlefifl Qtmrtersy Choultry Pkin^March 

22.— *'l'he following Removals are order- 
ed in the Artillery Lieut. J. Booker, 
from 2d Halt, to 4tli Batt. ; Lieut. P. J. 
Boghie, from ditto to ditto; l.ieut. J.T. 
Baldvviii, from 1st ditto to ditto; Lieut. 
J. Back, from ditto to 2d ditto ; Ideut, 
J. G. B. Bell, from ditto to ditto; Lieut. 
,S. S. Trevor, from 2d ditto to 1st ditto ; 
Jileut. W. H. Miller, from 1st ditto to 
2(1 ditto ; Lieut. T. R. Whistler, from 
ditto to ditto; Lieut.-Col. E. Chitty, 
from 31at or T. L. I. to I'th N.I. ; Liciit.- 
Col. T. Stewart, from 17th to 31st N.I. 
or T. L. I. ; Lieiit.-Col. C. M‘Leod, C.B. 
from 32(1 to 45th N.I.; Lieut.-Col. G. 
Waugh, from 50th to 32d N.I. ; Lieut.- 
Col. G. L. Wahub, from 4.5th to 50th 
N.I. ; Ensign J. J. Losh, at his own re- 
que.st, from l.st Eur. Regt. to 9th N.I. 
and to join immediately.— A|)ril 3. Capt. 
R. Gray and W. Preston, lately transfer- 
red to the Non-effective Establishment, 
are posted, the former to the 2d N. V. 
Batt., and the latter to the Ctirnatit; Eu- 
ropean V.Batt— 5ih. Lieut. E.Auisiuck, 
from the 1st Batt. to tlie Hdrse Brig, of 
Artillery. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

If fad Quarters f Choultry Plains March 
10, 1825.— Assist. -Surg. J. I’. Grant, do- 
ing duty wiiii H. M.'s 69(11 Foot, to do 
duty with the 38tli N.I., ordered to the 
Presidency.— April 2. Sub. Assist.-Suig. 
Wfttson, to afford Medical aid to the De- 


tachment of H. M. 48th Regt. ordered to 

'JYlchinopoly. 

Fort St, Georg'e,^/)rt712.— Surg. W. 
C. Stirling, to act as Siiperint.-Surg. in 
the ceded (listricts, and Surg. Trotter to 
return to duty as Staff Surg. . 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George^ Feh, 18.— Lietlt. J. 
W. Goldsworthy, Jst N.I., to Europe for 
health.— March’8. Capt. R. James, 7th 
lit. Cav., on leave to the Caiie, on sick 
Certificate, five months in extension.— 
15. Capt. lltvdGvvyniie,43dN.l., to Eu- 
rope for liealth ; Lieut. W. Syraes, Bengal 
Estab. to Europe for health ; Iiieut.J. W. 
Rowoith, 1 1th Madras N.I., to Eurtnie for 
health.— 2.1. Assist.-Surg, J. H. Gibbs, 
to Europe for health ; Lieut. R. Kerr, 
3d lit. Cav. to Europe for health.— 24. 
Staff Surg. W. Haines, to sea, via Bom- 
bay, for health, with leave for 12 months, 
and eventually to Europe ; Capt. Kelso, 
Payma.stcr at Jaulnah, to sea for 12 
months.— April 8. Lieut. Brev. Capt. W. 
Scott, 42d N.I., to Europe for health ; 
Lieut. G. Alcoi k, of Artillery, toEuroiMi 
for health : Major S. Martin, 8th Light 
Cav., on leave to the Mauritius, .sl.x 
months in extension; Lieut. J. Har- 
wood, 4Hth N.L, to Euroiie for health. 

H. M. Royal Regt. has been transfer- 
red to this Establisnmeut from Feb. 1. 

generaTTorders. 

'Fort St, George, J/nre/i 15. —Lieut. G. 
Marshall, and Ensign John H. Mar.shall, 
4th N.L, having been cashiered by the .sen- 
tence of a General Court Martial, their 
names are struck off from the strength 
of the army from 7 th March and22d Feb, 
1825, respectively. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.] 
BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

Calcutta^ March 11.— Lieut. Davis, 
11th Lt. Drag., to hold himself in readi- 
ness to proceed in charge of invalids to 
England, and should his services be re- 
quired he will be appointed tododutv 
with them in Fort William ; Lieut. J. 
Kershaw, I3th Lt. Inf., to beA.ssist.- 
Surveyor with Sir A. CanipbeU’.s force at 
Raiigikm.— 12. Cajit. Mathers, 59th 
Regt., to proceed to England Uste.'id of 
Lieut. Hill^^of the 87th Regt. ; Capt. 
Debnam to proceed to Berhampore, ami 
Lieut. Young to deliver over the general 
cliarge of the several Depot.s of the 13th 
Lt. Inf., and 38th and 44(h Regts. to that 
officer; Lieut, Young, 44th Regt., to 
place himself under the Brig. -Major to 
. the King’s Troops, and to do duty with 


the effective men belonging to the Regt.s. 
at Rangoon. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Calcutta, March 16, \m,-A\th light 
D>w.— T. H. Rearsou, Gent, to be Cor- 
net by jnircliase, vice Astley, vvlio retires, 
datedf M.uch 14, 1825. 

59rA Foot.—lAcaX. John Luckle, to be 
Capt. by Brevet, in East Indies only, 
date(i Feb. 22, 1825. 

69//I Foof.-Ensign H. D. 0. Hallnran, 
to be Lieut, without purchase, vice Penn, 
deceased, dated Marcli 6, 1826. 

MADRAS. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 18 .-Lieut,-Col. 
A.- Campbell, H. M. 46th Regt., to Com- 
mand the Troops in Malabar and Laiiara, 
from date of departure of H. M. 20tn 
Regt. from these Provinces. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

89M /f’oo/ —Lieut. P. Agiiew, to be 
Capt. of a Company without purchase, 
nee Rose, killea lu action, dated March 
8, 1825 ; Lieut. A. Stuart, to be Capt. of 
a Company without purchase, vice Can- 
1101 ?, killed in action, dated ditto, ditto: 
Knsigu W. Olpherts, to be Lieut, without 
purchase, vice Agnew, promoted, dated 
ditto, ditto ; Ensign C. Arrow, to be 
Lieut, without purchase, vice Stuart, 
promoted, dated ditto, ditto, 


{From the London Cazetlee.) 

BENGAL. 

lltA Lieht Draff.— CoYoet R. Barn- 
brick, to be Lieut., vice Mulkern; A. 
Rolton, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Barn- 
brick. 

/’oo/.—Hosp. As.'iist. G. Minty, to 
be As.sist.-Surg., vice Graham, promoted 
to 10th Foot. 

38M FooL— Capt. J. Seymour, to be 
Capt, vice WiJIocks. 

AAth Foot. — Lieut. A. G. Gledstones, 
to be Adj., vice Wollaid, appointed to 
the 88 th Foot ; J. M. Dal way, Gent, to 
be Ensign, vice M‘Crea, promoted. 

Sy//* Foot. — Lieut, J. Doran, to be 
Capt., vice Mathers ; Euvsign G. Clerk, 
to ue Lieut., vice Doran; ft. McGregor, 
Gent, to be Ensign, vice Clerk. 


MADRAS. 

PROMOTIONS. 

\Wt L\t(ht Drag.—\. Brown, Gent 
to be Cornet by purchase, vice Campbell, 
promoted. 

1st Foot— Ensign F. Ogilvy, to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice O’Brien, ap- 
pointed to the 20th Foot; F. Luca.o, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice 

20tl Foot.— A. Scott, Gcut. to be En- 
sign, vice Cumming; Lieut. D. O’Brien, 
from 1st Foot,to l>e Lieut., vice Tliatcher, 
appointed to the .S7th Foot. 

Abth FooL— Lieut. K. Foster, from the 
Cape Corps of Cavalry, to be Lieut., vice 
Blukeway, who exenanges ; laeut. F, 
Kearney, from half-pay dlit Foot, to be 
Lieut., vice Forster, who cxchauge*. 

54/A Capr. E, G. Smith, from 
Half-pay, to be P.iymaster, > Ice Fillon. 


C9//( Foot.—W. T. Smith, Gent., to be 
Ensign, vice Keiley. 

8y/A Foot.—lMVii, F. Hawkius, to be 
Capt. vice Agnew. 

BOMBAY. 

4/A Light Drag.—^. Ovle, Gent., to 
be Comet by imrcha'c, vice M‘Caffrey, 
promoted ; J. Ellon, Gent, to In; Cornet 
ny purchase, vice Ramsbottoin, prom. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

98/A Fc/tf/.— Lieut. R. Wolfe, to be 
Adj., vice Stevens ; Lieut. H. S. Max- 
well, from half-pay 2.5th Foot, vice Dut- 
ton, appointed to New South Wales 
Company; Ensign A. C.‘ Gregory, by 
purchase, vice Allan, promoted, to be 
Lieut.; J, H. Ann''lroug, Gem. to be 
En.sign by purchase, vice Gregoi-y. 

Cape Corns Lieut. J. Blakeway, 
from 4.5th Foot, to be Adj. and Lieut, 
vice Foster, wlio exchanges, 

Cape Corps Inf. — Lieut. A. B. Arm- 
stiong, to be Capt., vice Stuart, deceas. ; 
Ensign H. 1). Warden, to be Lieut., vice 
Armstrong ; J. North, Gent, to be En- 
sign, vice Warden. 

i/recc/.—C'apt. J. M‘Farlane, Adj. in 
Eiast India Company’s Depot, to be Maj. 

CEYLON. 

IfJ/A Foot.— Vo be Ensigns : Hon. — 
Hay, vice McKenzie; J. W. F. Pretty- 
john, Gent, vice Hay. 

8;irf 7'’oo/.— Lieut. J. Swinburne, to be 
Capt., vice Sanderson. 

y7/A Fo^//.— Lieut. T. Lynch, from 2.5111 
Foot, to be C.ipt by purchase, vice Cal- 
thurst, who retire.'*. 

Ceylon //c^-/.— Lieut. F. Dempsey, 
from half-pay Blst Foot, U) be Lieut., 
vice Woodhouse. 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 

.56/A Foot . — To be Licuts. : Lieut. J. S. 
Keating, vice B. F. Noyes ; Lieut. C. R. 
Murray, vice Brntt. 

82f/ ’/'oo/.— Lieut. S. Holdsworth, fiom 
Imlf-pay Col. Comp, at the Mauritius, 
to be Paymaster, vice Williams, dec. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALcurrA. 

March 3tl. The lady of Mr. 
Auabi’R, of a son and heir.— 1 1. The lady 
of II. Stcvvait, Esq. of a son.— 13th. At 
Cliowringhee, the lady of ft. M‘Ronald, 
Esq. of a dani'hter. — Kith. Mrs. G. S. 
Dick, of a daughter.— 20th. Mrs. F. D. 
Kellner, of a son.— 22d. Mary, the wife 
of the late Mr. Sandy.s, of Twins.— 
Apiil 7th. Mrs. C.Rebello, of a son. 

Marriages — Marcli 2d. At the Cathe- 
dral, Alex. Falconer, Esq. of Belua- 
hciiy, to Josephine, eldest danirhterof 
the late J. Hume, K.^q. and Niece of 
Jos. Hnine, Esq. M.P.— 3fat. Mr. J. 
Mofiat, to Miss Mary Uedford.— April 
2<l. Lieut. -Col. R. H. Cunlitfe, Coininis- 
sary Gen. of the Army, to Susan Emily, 
second daughter of the late Col. J. Pa- 
ton, liengal Establishment — Ith. Lieut. 
R. C. Jenkins, filstN.L to Miss A. U C. 
Palmer; J. Grant, Esq. Ass. Suig. 
H. C. S. to MissE. N. A. Hayes. 

Match 10th. At C , Mr. 

VV. H. Matthevv.s, aged .'iti.— 19th. Mrs. 
E. Maflin, aged 25.-20th. Mr.J.Mac- 
leod, aged (iO; Mr. H. Palmer, aged 
23.— 28th. At Fort William, Edward, 
youngest son of Mr. B. Murphy.— April 
Jst. William, .second son of A. ConsUu- 
line, Esq. of Bushire.— titli. Mr, J. 
M'Kunachic, aged 25. 


MADRAS. 

Feb. 17lh. The ladyofCapt. 
Matthews, 37th N.L of a daughter— 
March Ifith. At Black 'Fown, the lady of 
G. Ricketts, es<]. of a daughter.— 23d. At 
St 'J'llOma^’ iMoiiut, the lady of Lieut. 
Blundell, of Artil. of a daughter.— 2.')th. 
At the Prc.sideiicy, Canton, the lady of 
JJent.-Co!. Webster, of a daughter.— Ap. 
2t'th. 'I'lie lady of Lieut.-Col. Cadell, of 
ii daughter. 


MADRAS. 

Feb. I4lh. At Luz Church , 
Mr. P. Dc Castellas to Caroline daughter 
ot J. Greenhill, Esci-, M.C.S.— i\larcli 
23d. Mr. E. D. Sena, to Maiia Louisa, 
daughter of M. R. J. Pancliaid, Cond. of 
l)idnance.-3tlth. W. S. Biiiny, K.sq , of 
the firm of Biniiy and Co., to Emma 
Mary, second daughter of S. Dyer, Esq., 
Mad. Med. Estah.— April 4th. Mr T. 
ihiirett to Mrs. Cathaiiuc Hatlerley.— 
11th Mr. V. D. Johnson to MDs G. 
M‘ Daniel.— 25th. Lieut H. C. Cotton, of 
iiiiginitri', 10 Loiiiga, Otll daughter of 


the late J. Brodie, Esq., M.C.S.— May 
2d. Hugh Maxim. Elliott, Esq., to Ma- 
ry, fourih daughter of George Lys, Esq. 

Deaths. — March 5th. In Fort St. 
George, Lieut. J. Penn, H.M. fiyth 
Regt., aged 2.*>, second son of J. Penn, 
E.sq., Commiss. of Ordnance at V^'llore. 
— ()th. At New-Town, Mr. F. Almeida, 
Sub-Assist. Siirg.— April 2d. Aim, wife 
of xMr. 1. Lloyd, Examiner at the Board 
of Kevenue, aged 40 ; Mr.s. K. F. Hicken, 
aged 24.— 3d. Mr. Autouie Munis, aged 
39.— i3th. Maj(H' B. J. Cotgiave, En- 
gineer, aged 19 ; the lady of H. Chatnier, 
E.sq., H. C. Civil Service —25th. At St. 
Thomas’s Mount, the infant daughter of 
Mr. G. Gourley, Oidnance Department. 


BOMBAY. 

BiWA. — Feb. 18th. The lady of T. 
Crawford, Esq., of a son. 

March 1. Mr. H. Antone 
Clerk to the Resilient of Nagpore, to 
Mis.s M. Fernandez. 

Deaths.— Wh. 21st. At Capt. Camp- 
hell’s, Broach, Lieut. J. Hay, 10th N.I. 
— 2fitn. D. Ferguson, Esq., aged 2().— 
March 3d. J. Cumming, Esq., of the 
firm of Cumming and Co., of Calcutta, 


INTERIOR OF INDIA. 

Feb. 1st. At Cannanore, the 
lady of Capt. Culder, Ist Eur. Reg. of a 
son.— 15th. At Moradabad, the lady of 
A. N. Forde, Esq. C. 8., of a son.— 
18lh. At Dlnupore, the lady of Lieut. 
T. C. Maclean, of adaughter.— 22d. At 
Cottyam, Mrs. Fenii, of a son,— 24th. At 
Futtyghur, the lady of J. Bush, Esq. of a 
daughter.— Mai ch 3d. At Almura, the 
lady of Lieut. Jervis, Adj. 5th N. I., of 
a (laughter.— 5tln At Agra, the lady of 
W. Krttie, Esq. of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter.— bth. At Allahabad, at the 
liouse of G. Skipton, Esq., the lady of 
Capt. Stacey, -Vid N. I., ol a daughter.— 
8th. At Merut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a 
sou.— 9th. At Midnapore, the lady of G. 
P. Tlioinpson, Esq. of a daughter .— 
1 1th. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. 
Todd, llth N. I., of a son and heir. 
—23d. At Chantjeniagore, the wife of 
Mr, J. 51acleaii, of a sou.— 24th. At 
Mangalore, the lady of Assistant Sur- 
geon Ewart, ol a son.— 27th. At Man- 
galore, tlie lady of Lieut, and Q. M. 
Locke, 1st Eur. Reg. of adaughter.— 
29th. At Do. the lady of Lieut. Edgar, 
gf u bon.-28th. At Nagpore, the Iftuy 
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Births, Marriages, and^Deaths, 


Cftpt. Keating, 4 1st Reg. K. I., of a son 
—April 2d. At Royapooram, Mrs. J. A. 
HicKen, of a son.— 8th. At Carangooly, 
the lady of B. Cunliffe, Esq. of the C. S., 
of a son.— 14th. At Nagporc, the lady of 
ft. Adams, Esq. Surg., of a daughter.— 
28th. At Berhampore, Mrs. Leggatt, of a 
sou. 

March 10th. At Bareilly, 
S. F. Tucker, Esq., H.M. lltli Lignt 
I)r:)goon.s, to Jktiuima, 4th daughter of 
the Rev. J. Slater.— 27th. At Berham- 
pore, Mr. J. Chestermaii, of Foomca, 
to Eleanor Anne, 2d, daughter of Mr. 
J. F. Chopin, late of Calcutta. 

Deaths.— iWii. 18th, At Rangoon, of 
wounds, C^t. G. W. Clark, 13th Light 
Infantry.— Feb.2. At Berhampore, Char- 
lotte Maria, wife of Lieut. J. Macaw. — 
7th. At Mangaloie, Ljeut. H. Ewing, 
Adj. 50th N.L— 2,ld. At IVnaiig, J.W. 
Toosey, Esq., ot the Madras C. S.— 25th. 
At do., W. M. Williams, Esq., Madras 
C.S, aged 28.— 25th. At Delhi, Capt, 
C. E. 'Ininor, of the 24th N.L— March 
5. At Secundrabad, Mr. J. Daly.— 10th. 
At Cawnpore, J. Jones, Esq., aged 53.— 
Llth. At do., the infant .son of Mr. W. 
Dickson.— 20th. At Dacca, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. 0. Alexander, a^ed four 
jears.— 2Ist. At Auiungabad, Lieut, and 
Adj. IL Newman, 40th N.I.— 2ttb. At 
Vepery, John Hay, Esq., formerly of 
Cawnpore, merchant, aged 64.— 26th. At 
Mu«ulipatain, Capt. C. Forbes, a victim 
to the latigues and privations suffered at 
Rangoon.— 27th. At Royapooram, Jane 
Helen, only daughter of Mr. H. Reid.— 
‘2‘)th. At Chiltoor, 'ITiomas, only son 
of R. rfibbon. Esq., Surg* Mad. Est. At 
the palace of Kitroor, the infant son of 
Lieut. G. Perks, 2.id Li^t Inf.— April 

At Coimbatoor, G. Phillip.s, Esq., 
Snb-Collcctor atdt).— 10. At Bangalore, 
Ann, wife of Lieut. Ring, Dep. Com. 
of Old.— 26tli. At Bangalore, Joseph, 
infant son of Lieut.-Col. J. Brodie, 28ih 
N.I.— 27th. At Chinglepnt, Cant. Hoof- 
stellce, commander at tliat station. 

CEYLON.. 

Birth.— April 10th. At sea, off Point 
de Galle, the lady of Geo. Cragie, Esq. 
i'l* 1)., H. C. S. Bengal, of a son, whirli 
died on the same day. 

hlaniage.—?t\}. 12th, At Knitta, near 
Jalfiwpaiam, J, Price, Esq. Collect, of 
Raiticaloa, to Eliza S. daughter of G. 
Burleigh, Esq, magistrate of Kaits. 

. Feb. 2;)th. At Ceylon, Chri.s- 

t>aoa, only daughter of Mr, B, A, De 
\ 08 , aged eight years, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

July 14th. R. C. Plowden, 

Esq. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Marritigei.— Sept, 22. At Bath , George 
llioinas, Esq. of Madras Light Cav. to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
T. Broad hurst. Belvedere House, in tliat 
city.— 27. John Horuidge, Esq. of Great 
Ormond-street, to Ann Maria, fifth 
daughter of J, Dickenson, Esq. of New 
North -street.— 29. At Margate, Captain 
Sam. Hughes, Madras Army, to Mrs. H. 
Waters, widow of the late Lieiit. Cole 
Waters, of the same army. At Kemp- 
sey, Lieut. Ch. Bracken, of the Bengal 
Establish ment, to Jaiic Anne, daughter 
of Col. Ludovick Grant, of Bank Housd, 
Kempsey, Worcestershire. —Oct 5. At 
Tottenham. Capt. Babin^on^ Madras 
Cavalry, eldest son of Dr. Babtngtonr, to 
Adeline, 7th daughter of W. Hobson, 
Esq. of Markfield, Stamford Hill; at 
Rye, in Su-ssex, Mrs. Margaret Charron, 
widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
Charron, E. I. C. S.-^6. At the Ambas- 
sador’s Chapel, Paris, C. S. Broughton, 
Esq. fourth surviving sou of Sir Th. 
Broughton, Bait, of Doddington Hall, to 
Caroline, second daughter of the late 
Col. W. Greene, Mil. Auditor-Geu. at 
Bengal.— 8, At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, E. R. Funno, Esq. of Upper 
Brook-street, to Caroline, 2d daughter of 
J. M. Raikes, Esq. of Poriland Place. — 
9. M. C. Lear, to C.itherine, third daugh- 
ter of the late S. Brown, Esq. of the 
East India House— 18. In London, Lieut. 
William Macgeorgc,of the 6th Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry, to TheoplUla 
Louisa, onlydaughter of the late Riciiard 
Turner, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Se\- 
vice, and granff-daughter of Mis. Scott, 
of Biyanstonc-.^qiiare.— 20. At St.Christ’s 
Cimrcli, WellSj Major H. C. Slreatfcild, 
of theSZfh Reg\mcnt, to Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of the late Harry Darby, Esq. 

Deat/is,—Miiy 2*h On his passage from 
India, A. J. Robertson, M.D., E. I. C. 
Med. Estab.'of Bombay, aged 26.— Sept, 
23, In (.london, a few mouths after her 
retoin from India, Sophia, wife of the 
Rev, Joseph Bailey.— Oct 16. At Melina 
Place, W. 51‘Gillivei y, Esq. one of the 
Menibei.s of the Legislative Cotincil Of 
Lower Canada. At Cliiselhurst, Andrew 
Held, Esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Madras, March 14, 1825. 


Oowmment SecurUieSf ^r, 

6 per cent, paper 32 per cent, prcini * 

5 .. .. to 6 p«r cent. prcm. according to Registry. 

Exchange at io6| Mad. R-s. per 100 Sa. Rs., the rate novr adopted by the Merchants 
and Agents at Madras, in all purchases and sales of Governmeut Securities. 
Exchange on England 1 I 8a at ^ 

.. 1|9 ate 

Ditto on Bengal 104 at 107 Mad. Rs. per 100 S. Rs. 

Ditto on BomMy par. 

CALC(jrrA.-ApRiL 17, 1825. 


Buy.] COURSE OP EXCHANGE. [Sell. 

8. d. s< d. 9. d. 8i d. 

1 KB 1 11^ On Undon 6 Months sight, per Sicca Rupee . . . Illia2 ^ 

Bombay 30 Days sight, per 100 Bombay Rupees 92 * 

Madras ditto, M a 98 Sa. Rs. per 100 Madras Rupees * 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills 5 0 per Cent. 

Do. on Govt. Bills of Exchange .... 4 0 
Interest on Loans on Deposit, open date 4 8 
Ditto 3 months certain ...... 4 4 


BOMBAY.-ArRiL20, 1825. 
EXCHANGE. 

On London 6 months sight Is. 8d. per Rupee. 
Calcutta, .30 davs, 1004 B'y.Rs. per 100 Siccas. 
Madras, do. 99| B'y. Rs. per lOO Madras. 

COMP^’i PAPER. 
Remlttable, 143 B’y Rs. per 100 Siccas. 
Uur^mittable, 110 a 114 do. 


Date, 

SBzvpxiro zvTSftuasiroiA 

ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

P«rt of Arrival. Ship'$Nme. Commandtr. 

Pfflci of Depart. Dale. 

1825. 
Sept. 29 

Liverpool 

Hero 

Steele , . 

Bombay .. 

May 15 

Sept. 29 

0(f Falmouth 

Corsair 

Robinson . i 

Singapore 

Apiil 2.1 
May 7 

Sept. 30 

Off the Start .. 

England 

Rcay . . 

Bombay .. 

Sept. 30 


Gmou 

Cadozar 

Manilla .. 

July 21 

Oct. 1 

OirT<>rbay .. 

Brothers 

Potts . . 

Cape . 0 

Oct. 4 

Off Dover . . 

Regalia 

Henning 

Bombay .. 

May 8 

Oct. 4 

Isle of Wight 

Shannon 

Norquay ■, . 
Leslfe 

Singapore 

Mar. 1-' 
April 17 
Jilue 10 
June 2.1 
May ^ 
June 30 

Oct. 6 

Cork 

Bridget 

Bombay .. 

Oct. H 

Downs , . 

Persia . , 

Khvell 

Pedang . > 

Oct. 10 

Off Cowes .. 

Caiemta 

Helm .. 

Bengal . . 

Oct. 10 

Downs 

Poitland 

Snell 

Madras . . 

Oct. 10 

Off Dover .. 

?«•(» 

Rutter 

Mauritius 

Oct. 24 

Antwerp 

Perseverance . . 

Day 

Pedawg • • 

April 7 
April 
April 20 

Oct. 25 

Off Portsmouth 

Provklvuce . . 

Ueuningtoii . . 
Tilliughurst 

Bengal . « 

Oct. 2C) 

Off Dover .. 

Franklin 

China . . 

^Oct. 27 

bk of Wight 

Adi lull M 

Gordon . . 

Bengd . f 


Dale. Port of Arrival. 
1825. 

]Mar. 28 Madi*as 
April 18 Madras 
April 20* Batavia 
2 Beugal, 

4 Bengal 

4 Batavia 

5 Bombay 
5 Hingapore 
8 Bengal 


Shipping Intelligence* 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
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May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 


ftlay Id Bengal 


May 18 


.. Bengal 
May 20 Batavia 
May 2d Bengal 
dune 10 Mauritius 
July Cape 
July 10 Cape 
July 12 St. Jago 
July 30 St. Helena 


Ship's Name. 

Commander. 

Port gf Depart, 

Aurora 

Earl 

. . London 

Louisa 

Wells 

Cape of G. Hope 

Jane 

Taukersley 

. . LiveriKK)! 

General Kyd 

Nainie 

. . Loudon 

Duke of Lancaster 

Harnier 

. . Liver|)ool 

Margaret 

Simpson 

. . Loudon 

Ogle Castle 

Weynton 

.. London 

Harriet .. 

Fulcher 

. . London 

Hythe 

Wilson 

* . London 

Navigator 



• . Nantes 

Lady Campbell .. 

Irvine 

. . London 

Woodlark 

Brown 

. . London 

Bridgewater 

Manderson 

. . London 

General Palmer 

Truscott 

. . Cape of G. Hoite 

Emulu.s 

Wellbaiik 

. . Rio Janeiro 

Silling 

Hack man 

. . London 

Itlary Ann 

O’Biieu 

. . London 

Two Brothers , , 

Meek 

.. Calcutta 


DEPARI'IIUES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

182.5. 

Port of Depart 

Ship's Name. 

Commands', 

Sept. 2fi 

Cowes 

Robert Edwards 

Sherborne 

Sept. 27 

Deal 

Elii;a 

Faith 

Sept. 27 

Deal . . 

Columbu.<» 

Brown 

Se|)t. 27 
Sejit. 29 

Deal 

Sir Win. Wallace 

Brown 

Liverpool .. 

Meridian 

Syine 

Sept. 29 

Liverpool . . 

Ospray •* 

M‘Gill 

Oct. 3 

Deal 

Catharine 

Mackintosh 

Oct. 10 

Deal . . 

Pei severance 

Graham 

Oct. 11 

Plymouth . ♦ 

Helicon 

Acland 

Oct. 12 

Deal 

Ellen 

Patterson 

Oct. 12 

Deal . « 

Leda 

Northwood 

Oct. 12 

Deal 

Patieiice . . 

Kind 

Oct. 15 

Deal 

Thames 

Fraser 

Oct. 18 

Deal 

John 

Freeman 

Oct. 19 

Deal . , 

Exmouth 

Owen 

Oct. 20 

Deal 

Joseph 

Chiistopherso 

Oct. 20 

Deal , , 

Cornwallis 

Henderson 

Oct. 20 

Deal 

Layton 

Campbell 

Embietou 

Oct. 20 

Deal , . 

Soul worth 

Oct. 21 

Portsmouth 

Kaiiis . . 

Sinclair 

Oct. 21 

Deal 

Leauder , . 

Hiehinond 

Oct. 22 

Torbay .. 

Clyde 

Mntiro 

Oct. 23 

Deal 

Ca.stlc Forties , , 

Old 

Oct. 2.3 

Portsmouth 

Prince Regent,. 

Lamb 

Oct. 23 

Liverpool . , 

Leauder 

SHIRS SPOKEN 

Leitch 

WITH AT SEA. 


China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Mauritius 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Beugal 

Mauritius 

(^l>e 

Cape and Mauritius 
Cape 

Cape and Mauritius 
New South Wales 
Mauritius & Easfwardi 
Bombay 

Bengal and Sinwpore 
Singapore and Penang 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 

Mauritius & Eastward 
Benpl 

Madras and Bengal 
Van D. Land & N.S.W. 
New South Wales 


Lat. and Long. Shil}^$ Home. Commander, P.of Depart. Destination. 


Date. 

182.'). 

May 21 Cond6 

June 1415 8 S. 30 52 W. P. Ch. of Wales Biden . 

June ly WaiTen Hastings Mason . 

July 11 S. 21 E. Sparrow ..Hawk . 

J/ily 25 8 42 S. 28 10 W. Alarq.ofWelling. Blausliard 

July dO Mary Hutton . 

Aug. 7.30 S. 20 E. Madras .. Fayner . 

Aug. 7 1 2.3 Win Franklin . 

Aug. 10 19 dd.32 Mellish ..Cole 

Aug. ly 10 ’ .34 40 Thos. Grcntille Manning 

Aug. 20 6 N. 17 dO W. Triumph .. Oreeii 

^fpt* 1 1 .34 3.5 Malay . . Richardson Sumatra 

^fpt. M 6* N. 18 W. Star ..Bond .. London.. 

»ept. 3049 30 N. 7 .30 W. Nautilus .. IVipe .. lajndon .. 

17 Leda ,, Northwood Loudon .. 


London .. 
London ,. 
London . . 
Civile 
l.diulou .. 
St. Helena 
London .. 
London .. 
Jxmdon .. 
London .. 
London .. 


China 

Bengal 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

Beugal 

Cape 

Madias 

Bativia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Gibraltar 

South Seas 

St. Helena 

Cape 
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GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS, 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Euphrates^ from Bengal ; Mrs. 
Mathers and child; Cant. G. Mathers, 
H. M. 59th Regiment, died at sea, 13th 
Sept. 1K25 ; Lieut. J. Ship, H. M. 87tb ; 
Lieut. J. Roche, 69th N. I. ; LieutPuaiit 
Humphreys, H. C. Artillei 7 , died at sea 
21st April : A. Wood, Assistant-Surgeon 
H.C. Service; P. Milne, Esq. merchant; 
Mr. Geo. Boorman. 

By the Alexander t from Ceylon:— 
Lieut.-Col. Sullivan, 1st Ceylon Regt. ; 
Capt. Wil.son, Royal Artillery; Captain 
Sanderson, 8.hl Regt. died at sea; Lieut. 
HagKer>ton, 83d Regiment; Dr. Hume, 
Staff; Dr. Buikley, 66th Regt. died at 
sea; Dr. Tigli, 83d Regt.; Mr. Wilson ; 
Mr. Vanderstraat ; Sergeant Stapleton, 
wife Jiid two children ; Mr. Biddle, wife 
and two children. 

By the lie^uUa^ from Bombay t-^Mrs. 
Robinson and three children ;Dr.M.Ro- 
bertson, died at sea, 29th May 1^; 
Ml'S. Robertson ; J. H. Little, Esq. Ma- 
dras C. Service ; Ed. S. West, Esq. ; 
Lieut. J. Harwood. H.C. Madras Ser- 
vice; Lieut. S. Quinton, 17th Lancers: 
John Kentiish, K.«q. Bombay C. S., and 
Geo. Bird, Esq. Madi-as C. S„ left at tlio 
Cape.— From the Cape : Dr. Stewai^, 
Bombay Establishment ; Alex. Mae* 
Donald, Esq. ; Lieut. M*Quarikv d9th 
infantry; Miss S. Keys. 

By the Bridget ^ hxmi Bombay Cd, 
William Brooks, and Dr. James Boyd. 

By the Port/ond.— Capt, Scott, MtidrM 
N.I.; Lieut. Hill, H.M. 69th Regt.j 
Lieut. Childers, H. M.4l3t Regt. ; Ueat. 
Butler, Madras N. I. ; Lieut. Smith, 
Madras >N- L; Major Clegliorp, En- 
gineers, died at sea ; Mr. E. Liss, died 


at lea; Mr. Armstroi%; Lieut. Labg, 
Madras Cavalry. 

By the Providence, from Bengal 
Mrs. M*Kenzic ; Col. Nicol, Adjutant- 
General : Mrs. Smith, du^d in the Bay 
of Bengal ; Captain Henry Ferrler, Ute 
Commander or the Henry, 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the Castle Forbes.-^Yor Madras 
and Bengal.: Mrs, Taylor, Mrs. Oraut, 
and Mrs. Sandyson ; Capt. I'aylor ; 
Messrs. Lyuch, Trjth, Bayler. mlsh, 
Middleton, Haydon, Innes, Fullerton, 
Middesoii, and Cardozo. 

By the Cfyrfe.— Fw Bengal; jL.ieut. 
Col. Duudus; Me.ssra. Innes, J. R. Col- 
vin, Chas. Garnet, Meek^ John Hickey. 
Maxwell, Kirby, Bell, Fullerton, and 
Younger; two Engineera; two Native 
Women. 

By the George.— For Bengal i Mr. and 
Mrs. Rogers; Miss Renfrew: Mr8.Twi8- 
den and child; Capt Franklin; Meyrs. 
Meiklejohu, LarKius, WiUiii Mayne, 
Richardson, Mmray, Dowui» and Ca- 
meron; Master Jones; seven Servants, 
Native and British. 

By tlie ExmQuthn-r-TQr Bombay : Sir 
lliomas Bradford, K.C.B., and Lady; 
Col. Rainey; Mrs. Barber iMlisei Ains* 
ley, Welch, and Delly ; Dr. Strachan: 
Capt. audMrs.Seely:Mesaii.Maletaud 
Hamilton; Mr. audMi^' Slater; Messrs* 
Fuljames, Han^la) Yt^iant, Cartwright, 
Sbutt, Frederick, aiM Ramsey: Ueuts* 
Rae and M^Caflkey Mr» Leamss ; Mr. 
Fullerton ; three Servanlik Native and 
Biitlih. 
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CONTROVERSY BETWEEN LORD HASTINGS. AND COLONEL BAILLIE, 

, THE LATE RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 

In our last Number, we brought the examination of the Oude Papers 
almost down to the period when the Marquis of Hastings became per- 
sonally an actor in the political drama at Lucknow. When the former 
Vizier, Saadut Alee, died, as has been stated, in July 1814, his Lofdship 
was on his way to the Upper Provinces, to make the necessary disposi- 
tions for the prosecution of the war in Nepaul. The Resident took the 
precautions requisite to insure the tranquil succession of the Vizier’s 
eldest son, Refaut-ood-Dowlah, to the musnud ; which could not be a 
matter of diflfejulty when the Company’s troops formed the military force 
of the province. Shums-ood-Dowlah alone, a young'll brother, made a 
murmur of opposition, and was, with reluctance, induced to resign the 
keys of the treasury, which had beea intrusted to his charge during the 
lifetime of his father. He had eqjoyed a much larger share of his 
father’s regard and confidence than the heir-apparent, having greater 
capacity for public afiSunt, and probably evincing a waimer attachment 
to the interests and hohgiir of his family, by firmly adhering to hia 
father in his straggles to preserve his remaining shred of authority. 
Remembering how Lord Wellesley had set aside the rights of Nuwaub 
Vizier Alee with so little ceremony, Shums-ood-Dowlah imagined that 
the important part he had hitherto occupied in the administration of 
Oude, would be regarded by the Company as ginng him a superior title 
to that of his elder brother. This claim, aided wifi a piece of seraglio- 
scandal, the story of a perjured eunuch, or the promise of a Begum’s 
plunder, might have easily passed in former times ; but these days were 
gone by when Lord Moira ruled the fates of Indian princes. Shums- 
ood-Dowlah was soon after removed by his tordship to Benares, with a 
suitable income assigned him by his brother. 

We shall now enter a little more deeply into the arcana of Oude 
politics, which are a labyrinth of endless windings, one within another, 
requiring many clues to unravel them. It is the custom of historians to 
give the character of thefr kings at the end of their histories ; but for the 
proper understanding of them, it would be more useful to reverse the pro- 
cess. We shall, therefore, here observe, that the new Nuwaub, Refaut- 
ood-Dowlah, is represented by Colonel Bailli^ a man of very weak 
capacity ; but Lord Hustings considered him rather timid than deficient 
in intellect. Either of these defects (and it is probable he had a degree 
of both) rendered him liable to be imposed upon by favourites, or lo 
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become a mere tool in the hands of the Resident. He was, besides, the 
less qualified to conduct the affairs of his ^vernment, from having been 
excluded from court, as well as from public business, in his father’s life- 
time. With so very different a subject to work upon, Col. Baillie now 
carried through his scheme of reform without opposition. Amongst the 
people, however, it excited very great dissatisfaction, goading them into 
open revolt ; but the military force was unsparingly employed to compel 
submission. The troops soon after began to be required for the more 
important purposes of the war then waging ; and the Viaier, seeing the 
consequences of the “ reform,” became more and more averse to it. This 
the Resident ascribed to the pernicious counsels of Hukeem Mehdee, the 
person represented as the main instigator of every thing Contrary to his 
will. This Hukeem is confessed to have been almost the only man in 
the kingdom qualified for conducting public affairs: he had, on former 
occasions, been strongly recommended by the Resident himself as alone 
capable of superintending the disturbed districts, which he did with 
much credit and success. He had adhered, with great steadiness and 
fidelity, to his old master, Saadut Alee, and attached himself firmly to his 
sons, Shums-ood-Dowlah and the present Vizier, successively as they 
came into power. Although the only man qualified to act as minister, 
the British Government would not allow the Nuwaub to appoint him, on 
the ground that he was not friendly to the British interest. No proof of 
this is given, except that he was a lUan of too great ability, and too firm 
attachment to his prince, to become a mere tool in the hands of the British 
Resident ; Colonel Baillie, therefore, regarded this talented and faithful 
subject of the Nuwaub with the most jealous, and latterly, a most hostile 
eye, attributing to him the Nuwaub’s new dislike to the reform. Another 
cause of this feeling he supposed to be the ukhbarst or letters of intelli- 
gence, by which (as is usual with Native princes) the Nuwaub acquired 
a knowledge of what was going on in the various quarters of his do- 
minions from persons appointed for the purpose of sending him an 
account of every thing worth notice, The Nuwaub by this means 
becoming acquainted with the effects of Colonel Baillie's reform, accord- 
ing as these were good or bad, would be his satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
This may explain the remarkable fact, that a British subject, born in a 
free country, accustomed from his youth to see the liberty of the press 
guarding the public interests, should be found teaching an Asiatic Prince, 
nursed in the midst of despotism, to shut his eyes entirely to the condition 
of his subjects, or see it only through the officers who had the power of 
oppressing them. At the accession of the new' Nuwaub, when Colonel 
Baillie was in the plenitude of his power, he actually abolished the 
ukhbar system ; but in spite of the Resident’s strong opposition, the 
Prince revived it, that he might have a proper check on the proceedings 
of the Minister and his dependents, as well as the subordinate officers 
ofhis household and court, (p. 682.) 

The pretence assigned by the Resident for keeping the Nuwaub in the 
dark, was, that the writers of intelligence made false reports against the 
Minister and other officers. If so, then the best remedy was, to employ 
a still greater number of reporters, and these trustworthy persons, in 
order to ascertain the truth, by comparing the various statements of dit- 
ferent witnesses. Colonel BaiUie’s plan was to have no such witnesses at 
all, and in this Lord Hastings joined him another example of bis con- 
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sistent. adherence to ^^the salutary control of public scrutiny-.” The 
repugnance of the Company's servants to the freedom of the press may 
be conceived, when they carry their aversion to this “ salutary control” 
to a pitch unknown to Asiatic despots. These are called upon to reform,” 
by stifling the only free channel through which truth can reach them, in 
order to assimilate their administration to our deaf and inexorable sys- 
tem,” as it has been well designated by Colonel Matthew Stewart. 

The clearest account of the “-extraordinary transactions” which took 
place (luring the Governor-GeneraVs residence in the Upper Provinces, 
in 1814, is contained in his minute of the 30th of November, given at 
page 919. He says: 

When I arrived at Cawnpore, viz. on the 8th October, T had not the re- 
motest suspicion that Major Baillie was not to the highest degree in the good 
graces of the Nuwaub Vizier. The letters of Major Baillie, my only source 
of information, pictured the confidence and attachment of the Niiwaub 
Vizier towards him in the most glowing colours : ^nd although Major Baillie 
made some complaint about his Excellency’s hanging back Irom the reform 
of the revenue administration, I did not put upon the circumstance any con- 
struction beyond this : that the Resident had used an indiscreet importunacy 
on that particular point, which had made the Nuwaub Vizier regard the sub- 
ject with some distaste. 

Tlie visit which the Nuwaub Vizier first paid to me was a matter of such 
ceremony , as left no room for deducing any conclusions. I only made it I he 
opportunity of testifying to his Excellency such dispositions as were calcu- 
lated to invite his fullest reliance on me. 

On Thursday, the 13th October, I returned his Excellency’s visit. After 
i)reakfast, I requested that I might have some private conversation with him. 
I had the d-ay before desired the Resident to apprise him that I should do so. 
On his proposing to retire to an inner tent, I begged that Mr. Ricketts (Mr. 
Adam was unwell) and Mr. Swintoni as well as^e Resident, might accom- 
pany us, stating that the two first were necessarily to be apprisetf of all that 
might there take place, and might, therefore, as well witness the conversation 
as iiave it suhseouentiy retailed by me. This was admitted. The conversa- 
tion commenceci by the tender by the Vizier of the loan (see despatch to his Ex- 
cellency the Vice- President in Council, dated 29th Octooer^) to theHonourable 
Company of one crore of rupees, and which was accepted with suitable ex- 
pressions of my sense of the friendly spirit in which the offer was made, and 
then entered into the views of the British Government regarding liis Excel- 
lency’s situation, which were calculated to excite great satisfaction in him ; 
for they not only extinguished some apprehensions which I am sure he en- 
tertained, but they must have gone beyond his hopes in the security they 
afforded for his future comfort. I entreated him to repose himself, without 
reserve, on Mjyor Baillie, whom I stated as possessing my entire confidence; 
and 1 told his Excellency, that if any thing capable o? promoting his respec- 
tability and ease were left unarranged, it would be his own fault in not 
Miggchiing the points to me. It did strike me that this address was not met 
•')’ his Excellency with as much display of gratification as I thought it might 
naturally have produced ; but I ascribed this, on reflection, ip the habitual 
gravity of countenance which the Asiatics are accustomed to preserve. liis 

xccllency then presented a paper,® containing, as he said, certain articles to 
''’>nch he solicited my attention. I handed it to Mr, Swinton, saying that it 
'vould be translated by that gentleman, and that I would then lose no time in 
answering it. M^or Baillie took the paper, and began to examine it wiili 
an apparent anxiety, which proved that such a production was unexpected by 


* Oude Papers, paye 711, * Vide Document, marked No, I. 
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him. I interrupted this by a remark, that no comment could be made on 
the sudden upon a document of that nature, and that I must see its contents 
in English before I could discuss them. 

Mr. Clarke had been introduced to my secretary, Mr. Thompson, by a 
letter from Mr. Alexander, in which the latter represents Mr. Clarke as not 
only a person of tried integrity, but as one so possessed of the language, and 
so conversant with all concerns at Lucknow, as that he might be very useful 
to Mr. Thompson in his arrangements for our progress; on which ground 
Mr. Alexander recommended him to acquaintance and attention. Captain 
M‘Leod’s sister was intimately known by Lady Loudon when in Scotland, 
whence civilities had been shown to him while he was in Calcutta. From 
this cause those gentlemen were asked to dine with me on the same day. 

When they arrived at Cawnpore, they went to Mr. Thompson’s tent. As 
a mere loose topic of conversation, he said that he trusted I n£^ left the Nu< 
waub Vizier’s mind thoroughly comfortable. He was astonished at their 
answering, “ So far from it, he is in a slate of absolute despair." On his 
asking the meaning of such an assertion, they told him that the Nuwaub 
Vizier had reckoned upon being delivered from the despotism of Major 
Baillie, but that I had, on the contrary, rivetted his chains, by declaring that 
Major Baillie possessed my entire confidence. Mr. Thompson very properly 
judged that I ought not to be left ignorant of the circumstance, and com- 
municated it accordingly. I desired to see the two gentlemen, and I re- 
ceived them separately. I could not have the least doubt of the Nuwaub’s 
having imparted to them all that passed at the interview, for the course of 
the conversation which I had held was accurately detailed by each of them. 
No minister or attendant of the Nuwaub had been present, therefore his Ex- 
cellency himself was the only person capable of imparting what had then 
passed. In answer to my questions, many matters (elt as grievances by the 
Nuwaub were mentioned by them. Not either of them spoke with the 
slightest asperity of Maior Baillie, and Captain M'Leod appeared to me not 
frank enough in his replies. I had, cither on the preceding day, or the day 
before that, endeavoured to obtain from him information about a story cur- 
rent in the camp, of a servant of the Nuwaub’s having been wounded by the 
Suwarree of the Resident, and the tone of his answers had really made me 
believe that he was labouring to give a favourable colour to the transaction 
f^rom attachment to Major Baillie. 1 said to both those gentlemen, that, 
though I could not doubt the accuracy of their information, the statement 
did not come in a form which I could recognise ; that the Naw.^ub himself 
was the only person from whom I could formally know particulars of such a 
nature; and that 1 had reason to complain of his not unbosoming himself, 
when 1 had given him such ample encouragement in the morning. Their 
remark was, that his Excellency’s mind was in such subjection to Major 
Baillie, as that he would never attempt to complain of that gentleman in nis 
presence. 

This passed on Thursday. The Nuwaub Vizier was to dine, with me on 
the Saturday. In the interval a letter came from Mr, Clarke, requesting, on 
the part of his Excellency, that vrhen he should arrive at my quarters, I 
would give him the opportunity of speaking to me in private without Major 
Baillie’s being present. I requested Mr, Ricketts to answer the letter, inti- 
mating that tne desired opportunity should be given to tl»e Nuwaub Vizier; 
but observing, that the application should have come through the official 
channel of one of the government secretaries, and cautioning Mr. Clarke 
against bearing any further part in such a correspondence* 

When the Nuwaub came, viz. on the 15th of October, I expressed my wish 
that he would retire with me to a private room, telling M^or Baillie that I 
thought it would be most delicate to dispense with his attendance. I told 
the Nuwaub, however, that I must take the liberty of having Mr. Rickfifts, 
Mr, Adam, and Mr, Swinton present, as they were my confidential assist* 
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ants, sworn to secrecy, and as I had made the resolution that I never would 
have a private conference with aqy Native prince unless they witnessed the 
interview. 

His Excellency did not object. I then asked if he wished that any of his 
suite should be present. He said it was unnecessary. My first question to 
his Excellency was, whether he had authorized Mr. Clarke to request that I 
would give his Excellency the opportunity of a conference without Major 
Baillie’s being present. He answered that he had authorized Mr. Clarke to 
that effect. My reply was, that I was happy to meet his wishes ; but that as 
I could not' rest on what Mr. Clarke had loosely said, I entreated his Excel- 
lency to ej^plaia himself to me without reserve. 

The Vizier took this occasion to observe that he had proposed to advance 
to the Honourable Company a crore of rupees by way of loan, but that this 
was nothing, and he begged that it might be accepted as a free gift. The 
obvious objections to my receiving the money on any other terms than that 
of a loan were explained to his Excellency. I repeated my assurances, that 
it was the sincere disposition of the British Government to uphold his dig- 
nity and to promote his comfort. He still maintained an unaccountable 
silence as to particulars, but he said that he had drawn up a paper explain mg 
the objects for which he looked to my justice and kindness, tnough he had 
not brought it with him ; and he added, that he would transmit it on the 
morrow, with every hope that I would attend to it. I assured him that the 
contents of the paper snould be duly weighed ; but I observed, that the dura- 
tion of my stay at Cawnporc must be short, and that we should expedite 
matters much if he would now enable me to discuss with him the outline of 
what he had committed to writing. He appeared so shy, |that I doubted 
whether he really thought me sincere in tlie invitation I had given him to 
speak ; so that I repealed again with energy the assertion that the British 
Government had no indirect views, and only required to know what would 
best advance his prosperity and satisfaction. 

^ Still his Excellency maintained the same caution, only referring me to 
Ilukeem Mchdec Alee Khan. This he did twice. It appeared to me awk- 
ward to take the Hukeem into consultation after I had entertained an objec- 
tion to that indivUluars being contemplated by his Excellency for his Minis- 
ter, on account of recorded obstructions attempted by Ilukeem Mehdee Alee 
Khan to purposes of the British Government; thc^ interview theretore 
closed. Mr. Clarke afterwards declared that the Nuwaub Vizier had pleaded 
Ills knowledge of Mr. Swinton’s peculiar attachment to Major Baillie, as 
the reason for his not having availed himself of the opening thus afforded to 
him,— pp. 919—922. 

The Nuwaub having one day invited Captain Gilbert, with whom ho 
was previously acquainted, to breakfast, the latter, not imagining it was 
with a view to any private conversation, requested Lord Hastings to per- 
mit his Aide-de-camp, Capt. M‘Rae, to accompany him. His Lordship 
thus getting notice of the intended visit, asked Captain Gilbert to' take 
the opportunity of ascertaining, dexterously, as if merely from his own 
curiosity, whether his Excellency preferred Dr. Law or Dr. Wilson as a 
physician ; as the Iqtter, being patronised by the Resident, his Lordship 
was in doubt what was the Nuwaub’s real choice. After breakfast, 
the Nuwaub having taken Captain Gilbert into a private room, the latter 
took occasion to ask, (as if merely a sudden thought of his own,) which 
of the two he preferred. The Nuwaub exclaimed earnestly that he 
wished for Mr. Law, and reprobated Colonel Baillie’s attempt to force 
Mr. Wilson upon him. He then unfolded a long tale of grievances 
against the Resident, declaring that while that person continued to hold 
the office, he (fhe Nuwaub) could never enjoy one hour’s comfort. 
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Next day, wfille Lord Hastings Siid his EXceltenw were in ipheeton 
together, his LoJdship informed the Nuwaub, that he had Mrnt from 
Captain Gilbert his wishes in favour of Dr. Law, and said that the gen- 
tleman should be appoint^ accordingly. The Nuwaub immediately 
clasped his Lordship’s hands eagerly, saying, with a more candid expres- 
sion of countenance than usiid^ he “ had ho hope but in his Lordship s 
favour.” 

' Lord Hastings afterwards sent Mr. Ricketts to apprise the Nuwaub 
that there should be a private conference at the Resident’s, from which 
Major Baillie should be absent, and to beg of his ExcellebCy to consider 
speaking before Mr. Ricketts, Mt. Adam, Sthd Mr. SwintOh, exactly the 
same thing as if he spoke to his Lordship alone ; then the Nuwaub con- 
• firmed to Mr. Ricketts all he had said to Captain Gilbert, and clos^ 
with an apparently unpremeditated ebullitioit oi “ Cannot you get Major 
Baillie removed ? ” 

At this conference, which took place in the evening of the Slstof 
October, those present being Lord Hastings, the Vizier, Mt. Ricketts, 
Mr. Adam, and Mr. Swinton, his Excellency was asked again "to state 
without Reserve, what his real wishes were.’^ He then presented a paper, 
(p. 879,) (containing a recapitulation of the grievances expressed to Mr. 
Ricketts in the paper given at p. 876,) saying, that this paper contained 
all his complaints of Colonel Baillie. What shows the contemptible little- 
ness of the Nuwaub’s mind is, that the only grievance he earnestly insisted 
on, was about the sounding of a nobut, or large drum, which he wished to 
have beat at the gate of his new palace j but this being close upon the 
Resident’s house, he had been afraid to do so, lest the noise Should annoy 
Colonel Baillie. He begged Lord Hastings to let the nobut be beat on 
the next morning : his Lordship said there must be some mistake about 
it, and that a reference should be made to the Resident. This incident, 
trifling as it may seem, was attended with important consequences ; the 
delicacy and deference thus shown to Colonel Baillie by the Governor- 
General having made a strong impression on the Nuwaub’s mind as to 
the power and favour enjoyed by the Resident. At the same conference, 
ihe Nuwaub’s proposition of having Hukeem Mehdee, for whom he ex- 
\iTessed great esteem, as his Minister, was expressly rejected} this being 
the person to whom Colonel Baillie was so much opposed. 

These and other proofs of the Resident’s great influence^rking o \ the 
■Nuwaub’s feeble mind, during the night after this conference, he became 
terrified about the consequences of giving offence to so powerful a per- 
sonage as the British Representative. The Resident’s partisans were, of 
course, attentive to second these apprehensions. Captain M‘Leod re- 
lates, (p. 924,) that Hukeem Mehdee, and two othersxVhom he named, 
were present when Agha Meer, a tool of the Resident’s mooitthee, used 
the Governor-General’s name to frighten the Nuwaub into ah oppowl® 
course. The language said to have been used was to this effect} that, 
" the Nuwaub had ruined himself ; that the Governor-General was out- 
rageous at his Complaints against Colonel Baillie, and even talked of ro* 
bhvihg his Excellency from the musnud ; and that there was nb remedy 
but to declare that he had been misled by the artifices of others; tb pro- 
cess w'hat was most opposite to the wishes or dictates of his heart. 
Colonel Baillie’s own statement, (p. 969,) strongly confirm^ th*s, an ^ 
proves that it was Agha Meer, who, by the above or . similar argu- 
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meato, i&dtlced the Ntiweiib h) retract all his complaints, and accuse 
Captain M*Lcod and Mr. Clarke of having ioitigated him to profess dis- 
satisfaction with the Resident, contrary to the real sentiments of Us own 
heart. We may here ask, what poauble motive or inducement could 
these gentlemen hold out to Uie Nuwaub for such mad hypocrisy ; or 
what prospect of advantage, in pursuing so extraordinary a course as 
that of expressing hatred where he felt love, and removing from him the 
person whom he really regarded as his uncle and his best friend?'’ The 
suppositioa is monstrous, not to say incredible. (See p. 969.) 

The result of the foregoing intrigue was, that the day after the Nu- 
waub had given in his statement of grievances, the said Agha Meer came 
to Mr. Swiaton and Mr. Adam widh a message from the Nuwaub, en- 
tirely disavowing all he had done, alleging that the paper of complaints > 
had been given him by Mrt -Clarke, and that he had merely presented it 
at his solicitation, because he was led to imagine it woidd gratify the 
Governor-General, (p. 880.) 

Next day, Lord Hastings deputed Mr. Swinton and Mr. Adam to the 
Nuwaub, to ascertain whether the above message was authentic ; when 
his Excellency confirmed it, repeating the same story himself somewhat 
improved. On being asked about the other paper of grievances deli- 
vered to Mr. Ricketts, he replied, with great appearance of confusion, 
tliat Mr. Clarke had given him that also ; and now extended his accusa- 
tion to Captain M‘Leod, Dr. Law, and Mr. De L’Etang; adding, that 
because they had instigated him to make false complaints, he had dis- 
missed them all from his service. 

Pei-plexed with the Nuwaub s contradictory statements. Lord Has- 
tings again deputed Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Swinton, and Mr. Adam, with 
written instructions, to ascertain his real sentiments on certain essential 
points, for his Lordship's guidance. To these gentlemen the Nuwaub 
again confirmed the sincerity of his recantation, and persevered in attri- 
buting, what be had before said, to Captain M*Leod, Mr. Clarke, and 
the other gentlemen } alleging that they had used the Governor- Gene- 
ral’s name to induce him to make the complaints ; but that no one had 
used it to make him retract them. Captain M‘Leod earnestly solicited 
permission to prove the fact by the evidence of Hukeem Mehdee and 
two other Natives, proposing to have them examined in the Nuwaub s 
presence. Tht course Lord Hastings took he thus describes 

I told Captain M*Leod, that after the positive declaration of the Nu^ 
waub on the subject, 1 could not do any thing which would so distinctly im- 
peach his veracity by implication, as the examining hit servants on the jK)int. 
Another solicitation made by Captain M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke was rejected 
by me on the same ground of delicacy, His Excell^ricy had chargwi diem 
with having impressed him with the notion that I disliked Major Bailiie, and 
that his Excellency could not gratify me more than by affbiding me osten- 
sible ground for reftioving that gentlenian from hiS situation. Captain 
M‘Leod and Mr, Clarke severally denied having ever utteretl any insinuation 
of tliat teUot, and they implored that I would sit as in Council and receive 
their declaration on oath, in face of the Nuwaub Vizier, as to the absolute 
non-existence of any colour for that charge against their probity. Awkward 
the procedure would have been, I know not that I coUld bave brought 
myself to refuse to those gentlemen the means of expurgation equiubly due 
^hen their honour was so arraigned, had I not ftlt myself ready to record 
fhe most unwavering conviction of their^ntlrc innocence in that particular. 
The charge carries no probability on theTacif'of it.- p. 024. 
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Coniro\iG.ny beltVeen Lord Hastings 

It is to me perfectly clear, that the Nuwaub Vizier has had doating dissa- 
tisfactions against Major Baillie. 1 myself have witnessed in the latter, to- 
w'ards the miwaiib Vizier, little points of behaviour which could not but 
wound his Excellency. When the Resident, who had received checks from 
me by letter on that very head, could not avoid sliding into the error while I 
was present, it must be imagined that at other times he has been still less 
measured in his deportment.— p. 925. 

Lord Hastings strongly conjectures that Hukeem Mehdee was really 
the person who instigated the Nuwaub to make known his grievances 
against the Resident, But his Lordship argues, that if the Nuwaub had, as 
pretended, acted merely on the supposition that it w'ould gratify him to re- 
ceive charges against Cfolonel Baillie, his Excellency would have taken the 
step roundly, and not have kept the thing hankering on his mind, fearful of 
T)ringing it out in presence of Mr. Swinton^or^* Adam, because he knew 
them to be favourable to the Resident. Hrii*feeking a private interview 
with Captain Gilbert, as if judging him, from his having married a near 
relation of Lady Loudon, to be therefore an eligible channel to in- 
sinuate complaints secretly into his Lordship’s ear, w^as not the course 
he would have taken had he merely wished to accuse Colonel Baillie, in 
order to gratify his Lordship, by furnishing a pretext for his removal ; 
for a public accusation would have been the only one thought of, or avail- 
able for such a purpose. The real state of the Nuwaub’s mind may also 
be judged of, by what he felt aftbr Major Baillic’s party had finally pre- 
vailed, and his leading partisan, Agha Meer, had been installed as 
Minister. Lord Hastings says, — 

On the night when we took our leave, the Nu^'aub Vizier went up to 
Captain Gilbert, and taking the hand of the latteii placed it on his (the 
Nuwaub’s) breast, saying with a look of uncommon dislressj wiratsoetfer 
has happened, do not think I have cast off your friendship : | hope to 
prove it to you iu happier times.'' Why was not the present moment happy, 
when he had obtained a security for his dignity, his iaterpal dependence, 
and his comfort, beyond what his fondest hope could have expecteu ? It re- 
quires very little perspicacity to see that the intrigue of Hukeem Mchdcc 
Alee Khan was overset by some other intrigue, in which a more efficacious 
influence was employed; that a branch of the practice on the mind of the 
Nuwaub Vizier, was the recalling him to a sense of the obligations under 
which he lay to Major Baillie, contrasting their magnitude with the frivolity 
of what his Excellency urged as grievances; and that his Excellency, to ex- 
tricate himself from the embarrassment, threw upon the shoulders of others 
the burden which belonged only to his own. The reward of success in this 
intrigue, was the raising to the situation of Minister, Agha Mcer, a low man, 
who had wailed behind the Nnwaub’s son at my table at Cawnpore, and 
whose name had never been mentioned in the list of persons eligible for such 
an appointment, in any of the frequent previous discussions. The issue of 
the intrigue was«one of my business. I had only to accept the Nuwaub 
Vizier’s own stotements, and to concur in what he chose to say was his wish. 
It was solely incumbent on me not to let the European gentlemen labour 
under an imputation, which I conscientiously believe they have in no shape 
merited. The laxity with which the accusation was hazarded, cannot be 
estimated better than by the following fact. Mr. De L'Etang was charged 
by the Nuwaub Vizier with having acted in concert with Captain M‘Leod, 
Dr. Law, and Mr. Clarke, in this conspiracy. Each of those gentlemen 
has declared in the most solemn manner, that he never converseuwith Mr. 
De L’Etang on the subject, or was aware that MK De L’Etang was privv to 
it. I mentioned this to Major B^iillie, who answered that hehelieved tneir 
assertion to be strictly true ; adding, “ I believe the Nuwaub has been sorry 
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to have incurred (he expense of inviting^ Mr. De L’Etang into his service, 
am) lays hold of this excuse to get rid ot him/^ The circumstance affords 
an impressive comment on the rest of the transaction. 

The plain truth is, that the Nuwaub having proved himself to be a man 
of weak and base mind, by falsifying and retracting his own statements, 
his mere assertion is worth nothing. JTherefore, on one side, we have 
the testimony of four English gentlemen of unblemished character, 
besides the proffered evidence of Hukeem Mehdce, and other respect- 
able Natives. In opposition to this, we have merely the tale of Agha 
Meer, the tool of Colonel Baillie s moonshee. That tale itself, sup- 
posing it true, is sufficient to show that he practised on the Nuwaub’s 
weakness for his own ends, to raise himself into power, by doing so sig- ' 
nal a service to the Resi<^t. How highly the latter estimated the ser- 
vice, may be judged by%is declaration, (p. 950,) tliat it was more 
honourable to his character than a long line of ancestors ennobled 
No doubt the achievement ennobled him in Colonel Baillie’s eyes, as 
well as raised him to the rank of Minister. But Lord Hastings conceiving 
it to be his duty (without descending to unravel or mix himself up with 
these secret intrigues) to take things accordmg to their outward appear- 
ance, took for granted that the Nuwa^ was satisfied with the Resident ; 
acquiesced in his appointment of. A|thk.|l(leer as Minister ; sanctioned the 
removal of the gentlemen above t) who had been in the Nuwaub s 
service, — at the same, tinje his full conviction, that they were 

innocent of any unworthy practices; reprimanded Captain McLeod, 
however, because he had been unfortunately drawn into political con- 
versations % the Nu|^aub ; and having cautioned Colonel Baillie to be 
more circumspect in fu^e, both in treating the Nuwaub with due 
deietenee. and not saddling him with his own Native followers at large* 
salan,6S>^hV finally intimated to the Nuwaub, at a parting 

iiiteni^Wy th^^he “ should justly require of him to support his pro- 
fessions ih "favour of Major Baillie, by manifesting to that gentleman 
tliorough reliance.” (p. 927.) 

Throughout the whole of these perplexing transactions, Lord Hastings’s 
conduct is characterised by a straightforwardness, a disregard of all 
petty motives, and a refined delicacy, the pure dictate of highly honour- 
able feeling, which ought to have secured him the applause and admira- 
tion of all parties. So far from showing any favouritism or partiality* 
on account of family connexion, he allowed Captain M‘Leod to suffer, 
although innocent, because technically in error ; and, on the other hand, 
confirmed Colonel Baillie in his situation. This gentleman, how- 
ever, so far from being grateful, harboured a secret grudge against his 
Lordship, which broke out a considerable time after. appears to have 
been fomented by the turn which affairs took in Oudd, Notwithstanding 
the temporary triumph of the Resident’s party at court, in the intrigue 
which raised Agha Meer to be Minister, this favourite, although bol- 
stered up with all Colonel Baiilie’s art and influence, soon after fell into 
utter disgrace. The shame and anguish with which he regarded the 
downfall of his party seem to have dictated the desperate course of attri- 
buting it to corrupt machinations, promoted by the ignorance and mis- 
conduct of Lord Hastings. In this he was encouraged by Mr. Adam, 
who, with Mr, Swinton, was his sworn friend, and entered, it is believed. 
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much more deeply into these intrigues against Lord Hai^tings, than is ap- 
parent from these papers. 

With the advice and approbation of Mr. Adam, he sent in a despatch 
to the Supreme Government, in September 1815, giving a long detail of 
the events at Lucknow, and throwing out a multitude of insinuations 
against the Governor-General, his family, and suite. On the receipt of this 
despatch, Lord Hastings declared that he could no longer place con- 
fidence in Colonel Baillie as his representative at Lucknow ; and moved, 
in Council, that he should be immediately removed. The other mem- 
bers of Council, although not personally interested, or rather, friendly 
to Colonel Baillie, were also unanimously of opinion that he should be 
instantly removed, and Mr. Stracbey was accordingly appointed to 
Supersede him. As the despatch, in question, occupies twenty-four folio 
pages of these papers, we can only give the substance of his charges 
against the Governor- General ; and we shall, at the same time, compare 
them with the most striking passages of his Lordship’s defence. 

Colonel Baillie sets out with stating, that for the first three years after 
his arrival at Lucknow', the greatest cordiality subsisted between him 
and the late Vizier ; that (in the Oriental style of compliment, we sup- 
jpose) the Vizier had declared him to be the only Englishman he had 
known (with one exception) who could address a Native of rank, and 
reason with him on subjects, w- hereon they diftered in opinion, without 
forgetting proper courtesy of expression. That this cordiality began to 
be interrupted ill 1810, when the reform discussion commenced: that 
Hukeem Mehdee was the cause of the Nuwaub’s opposition to the 
reform, and to defeat it, inspired him with personal enmity to the Resi- 
dent, persuading him that it was a personal object of Colonel Baillie’s 
to increase his own influence, and undermine the Nuwaub’s authority ; 
and that the Government having little or no interest in the matter, 
would, by persevering resistance, be induced to abandon it. One of the 
means contrived to accomplish this, it is alleged, was the opening, or at- 
tempting to open, a direct communication with some of the members or 
officers of Government at Calcutta. The Resident’s views, however, pre- 
vailed through the strenuous support of Lord Minto; and in token of their 
reconciliation, the Nuwaub, in October 1813, gave him publicly “an 
affectionate embrace.” The banishment of Hukeem Mehdee from 
court “ had, at the same time, been passed as a natural and necessary 
consequence of this reconciliation.” On the retirement of Lord Minto, 
and the arrival of the new Governor-General, Hukeem Mehdee was, in a 
few weeks after, again taken into favour, and is said to have persuaded 
the Niiwaub, that as the demands made upon him by Marquis Wellesley 
had been abandeted by his successor, so Lord Hastings, whose character 
resembled that of Lord Cornwallis, would relinquish the propositions of 
'Lord Minto. The friendship and intimacy of Captain M'Leod’s rela- 
tives, at home, with Lady Loudon, is supposed d)y Colonel Baillie to 
Rave pointed him out as a proper channel of communication with the 
Oovernor' General ; and he having obtained, about this time, permission 
from the Vizier, in whose service he was, to proceed to Calcutta, is 
represented as being a deputy from his Highness, and as connected with 
a, Native called Mirza Jaffier, said to be the deputy, at Calcutta, the 
part of Hukeem Mehdee. Through these deputies, as they are called, 
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and the influence ef Captain McLeod with Lady Loudon, Colonel BailUe 
alleges that private assurances ^cre obtained by the Nuwaub from the 
-Governor-General, which upset the “ reform.” This allegation rests 
merely upon the fact, that Captain M‘Leod went to Calcutta, and was 
the depositary of the Nuwaub’s complaints ; but there is no proof what- 
ever that Lord Hastings then made known his sentiments on the subject 
beyond the precincts of the Council Chamber. There is also evidence of 
oHicial documents, that his opinions at this time were really hostile to the 
Nuwaub’s views as to the “ reform.” Colonel Baillie’s charge, there- 
fore, merely rests on this, that if Lord Hastings had hypocritically enter- 
tained views favourable to the Nuwaub, contrary to those he publicly 
ex['ressed, and if he had made Captain M‘Leod the channel of commu- 
nicating them, there was time for them to reach Lucknow by the peiiod 
at which the Nuwaub's renewed opposition commenced. Because of 
this mere possibility^ Captain M‘Leod is represented as a political emis- 
sary, and Lord Hastings as acting with the basest hypocrisy, under- 
mining, privately, that reform which he publicly commanded to be car- 
ried into effect in the most imperative tone. 

Captain M‘Leod’8 statement is, that having some time previously ob- 
tained permission to proceed to Calcutta in order to see his family, it 
was only on the eve of his departure, about the beginning of October 
1813, that on his going to take leave of the Nuwaub, Saadut Alee, this 
Prince, for the first time, opened to him his distress of mind, imploring 
him, with tears in his eyes, to take the opportunity of this visit to Cal- 
cutta to make known his miserable situation to the Governor-General. 
He entreated him to represent to Lord Moira, that he (the Vizier) was 
made one of the most wretched beings on the face of the earth by the 
Pesident and his Native partisans, and wished that death would put ^n 
end to his miseries.- Captain M‘Leod, unable to resist this appeal to his 
feelings, promised that, if an opportunity presented itself, he would bring 
the matter under his Lordship’s observation. This Colonel BailUe de- 
nounces as an act of the darkest treachery — a foul conspiracy to make 
the Governor-General acquainted with the real politics of the Court of 
Oude ! It was an unpardonable sin against the regular channel— him- 
self— through which the truth could not pass ; as the Nuwaub, know- 
ing the strength of Colonel Baillie’s interest in the Council, dared not 
again attempt a formal complaint against him, the former one having 
been met with a reprimand to himself; and he was afraid to tT. r direct 
opposition to this Resident’s measures. So far from the opening of an- 
other channel being in such circumstances an evil to be deprecated, it 
appears to us most essential to the interests of our Indian empire ; and 
that nothing could tend more to its security. To prevqpt such sores from 
festering unseen and unsuspected, it would be w'ell if, instead of depend- 
ing on casual information, a regular envoy on the part of the Nuwaub 
were established at llalcutta, to make his real situation and sentiments 
known, as a check upon ^he interested re|)resentationa of the Resident. 

As the Nuwaub’s pathetic appeal to Captain M‘Leod, on the subject 
of his grievances, was made in October, (1813,) Colonel Bailiie supposes 
the expression of such complaints against him at that time, to be incom- 
patible with the reconciliation that bad lately taken place between them. 
The great ostentation and parade with which this reconciliation was ac- 
<‘ompanied-r“ the affectionate embrace ” in the presence of all the 
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courtiers, English and Native assembled in full durbar, ^show very clearly 
its nature and object. The Nuwaub wished to part on friendly terms 
with Lord Minto, who was then on the point of returning to England, 
>vhere he might be a useful friend or a dangerous foe. His representa- 
tive w'as, therefore, flattered and caressed ; the Nuwaub encircled him 
publicly with his “ affectionate” arms; and the despatches to Calcutta 
breathed notliing but peace and harmony. This end being served, Htu* 
keem Mehdee, the leading anti- reformer, was speedily recalled to court, 
and the opposition to the Resident’s plans and encroachments again re- 
new^ed. These things agree well enough with the bitter complaints 
secretly made by the Nuwaub at the very period of the apparent recon- 
ciliation, and altogether prove with certainty, what might easily have been 
inferred, that it was nothing more than an art of policy. 

On the return of Captain M'Leod from Calcutta, in March next year, 
he says, (p. 901,) “ I stated to the Nuwaub that I had ascertained 
through satisfactory sources what Lord Moira’s sentiments, in regard to 
the Princes of the country, were, and that from these I ventured to 
assure him with confidence, that they held out every prospect of his 
wishes being accomplished on his stating them to his Lordship without 
reserve.” His Highness then told him, that his information was strongly 
confirmed by some very friendly communications received from his Lord- 
ship through the Resident ; and especially by his Lordship’s abolition of 
a most obnoxious measure which had been sanctioned by the late 
Government. This was the official intimation (noticed in our last Num- 
ber) relieving the Nuwaub from the compulsory introduction of the scheme 
of reform dictated by Colonel Baillie; for the reason then stated, that a 
plan forced upon the Nuwaub, contrary to jiis wishes, could not be 
attended with succe.ss. 

It is easy to see that, as the Vizier’s repugnance tp that system never 
ceased in reality, he would omit no opportunity of opposing and retard- 
ing its introduction notwithstanding his specious acquiescence. Nothing 
more is required to account for this opposition up to the time when he 
ascertained, as above stated, both through public and private channels, 
the liberality of Lord Hastings’s views towards the Native Princes. It is 
besides extremely probable that he might speculate, as Colonel Baillie 
states, on the mere chance of such a change of principles with a change 
of rulers. It suits Colonel Baillie’s purpose, however, much better to 
attribute this conduct to a secret negotiation earned on between the 
Vizier and the Governor- General (p. 942) through two agents in Cal- 
cutta, “ a European and a Native, the one supposed to be in connexion 
with Lady Loudon, and the other tutored by Hukeem Mehdee.” He 
connects this with the deputation (as he calls it) of Captain M‘Leod to 
Calcutta, and speaks in the same paragraph, made up of loose insinua- 
tions from beginning to end, of charges for secret services, and presents 
to English gentlemen and ladies,” which appeared^n Hukeem Mehdee’s 
accounts, submitted to the present Vizier for adjustment in his (Colonel 
Baillie’s) presence. 

On this surmise, Lord Hastings has remarked in his minute, (p. 979,) 

When officially required to specify who the ladies and gefftlemen were, 
he (Colonel Baillie) answered, that he understood Lady Hood to be the 
Jady, but he could not recollect whether Major-General Gillespie, or 
some other General, was the gentleman. From subsequent passages, one 
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cannot doubt (his Lordship thinks) but that he must have believed these 
items to have been a fraudulent attempt to account for money never dis* 
bursed ; yet he leaves this indistinct accusation to stick, as it may, on 
the dignified persons in question, because the existence of a supposition 
that bribes could be given was useful to his purpose.” 

We shall also give here, as connected with this part of the subject, 
Lord Hastings’s reply to Colonel Baillie s insinuation about the Nuwaub's 
double agency at Calcutta, partly Native and partly English, the latter 
branch of it in connexion with Lady Hastings. His Loidship says, — 

It is quite unnecessary for me to exoatiate on the quality of that hazarded 
insinuation directed against Lady Louaon ; the object of it, as will be clear 
to every body, is to have it inferred that Lady Loudon, prejudiced against 
Major Baillie by Captain M‘Leod, swayed me to extend to Captain McLeod 
and Hukeem Mehdee a countenance which Major Baillie describes thus : — 

“ The encouragement, unintentional I am persuaded, which their joint views 
must have received from an authority paramount to my own.” I fear the 
candour of Major Baillie, in leaving the loophole of unconsciousness by which 
the Governor-General may escape from the charge of turpitude in under- 
mining his own representative, will not pass current, when he has assumed 
the existence of the encouragement in question on such indecent surmises. 

I thought it fitting to declare, upon my nonour, to the Council, and I repeat 
the declaration with the same solemnity of asseveration, that I or Lady 
Loudon could recollect but one conversation (if conversation it could be called) 
relative to Major Baillie, before the period when the present Vizier’s supposed 
dissatisfaction was communicated to me at Cawnporc. Major Hailfie ha<l 
been earnestly recommended to me and to Lady Loudon, in England, by a 
relative very dear to us both, shortly before her death, and we were thfence 
solicitous to show him attention. One day, after perusing an extraordinary 
acrimonious despatch of his respecting Saadut Alec, I mentioned to Lady 
Loudon the regret I felt at perceiving such a spirit of rancour in Maj#r 
Baillie’s statement. She met the observation with an expression of con- 
cern ; and nothing further passed relative to Major Baillie, either on that ^ 
occasion or on any other, till we met him in the Upper Provinces. Major ' 
Baillie, I am aware, would contend that he had not made a charge on any 
o;ic of these subjects ; and 1 would subscribe to his assertion, it was not 
bis policy to make charges ; he has only indulged himself in little disfigura- 
tions of circumstances. Petty distortions might have the chance of being 
thought not worth the trouble of a comment, while the multiplicity and 
repetition of them would mislead others into the false conclusions which it 
was an object to establish, but which it would have been unwise to bring 
forward in a shape that could be grasped. There is undoubtedly much dex- 
terity in this; but it is a dexterity which Major Baillie’s cooler reflection 
would have condemned. I ought to add the distinct assurance of Lady 
Loudon, that she never had the slightest conversation with Captain M‘Leod 
respecting Miyor Baillie during the former’s residence in Calcutta. 

Colonel Baillie’s theory, that Captain McLeod was an active conspirator 
to work his downfall, is the more incomprehensible from what he tells us 
himself (p. 937) : ‘•An intimacy, almo.st fraternal, had subsisted be- 
tween Captain M‘Leod and myself from the period of bis arrival in 
India.” Hence, it appears that all the persons whom he would repre- 
sent as his most powerful enemies, were, on the contrary, strongly biassed 
in his favour. Lord Hastings subjoins to the part jiist quot^, this ex- 
planation, which is far more intelligible : — 

I have connected these instances, in order to show that the distortion of 
circumstances was systematic, and practised with the hope that, by means of 
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such colouring, Major Baillic's loss of influence might be accountefi for in a 
manner less mortifying than should it appear to have been entailed through 
his own want of judgment. Hence arise his identification of himself with 
the interests of the state, his lamentations over the injury sustained by the 
British Government through the interruption of his plans, and his reference 
of these mischiefs to the unhappy prejudice against iiim instilled into me 
either by Captain M‘Leod, or by Native agents who beset me on the river. 
With regard to the latter, it is difficult to persuade oneself Major Baillie ever 
should have believed that any such persons could possibly have had the 
slightest influence on my counsels, directly or indirectly, or that they could 
have had access to infunnation with respect to what was passing in my mind. 
-‘P. 982. 

As Captain M‘Leod was attached to Colonel Baillie by the strongest 
ties of friendship, as well as the most important obligations, (see p. 949,) 
it is quite incredible that he should have been actuated by a desire to fa- 
bricate complaints against him ; putting character out of the question! 
The following extract from this gentleman’s declaration, (p. 901,) i^ 
therefore decisive, to our minds, of the feelings of the young Nuivaub 
respecting his treatment by the Resident 

Soon after the death of the late Nuwaub, his present Highness having 
always evinced a considerable degree of regard and consideration by his 
manner towards me, told me that he knew 1 was his father’s well-wisher, and 
that I had interested myself in his case : that he hoped I would observe the 
same friendship towards him, in which case he would look forward to relief 
from his degraded situation. 

His Highness then, from time to time, as opportunities offered, either in 
the carriage of an evening, or in a private room, detailed to me his griev- 
ances; the general piirjKiit of which were, that-Major Baillie had a\aile(l 
himself of peculiar circumstances to assume the ^olc authority in his coun- 
try by interfering in all inaticrs, and although business was conducted in the 
name of the V izier, yet his power was merely nominal : that he had gained 
over to his views, by promises or otherwise, almost all the public servants of 
the state, as well as ilie higher classes of his private servants : that he (ilic 
Vizier) thus felt he had scarcely a Native officer on whose fidelity he could 
rely : that he was daily insulted by acts of disrespect and disobedience by his 
own servants, undi r the influence of Major Baillie, and that he could not 
punish or remove them because they were suppoited by him. 

That from the moment of his Highness’s accession to the musnud, Major 
Baillie had placed the sons of Mirza Jafficr about his person as spies and a 
check on his conduct : that those people were detestable to him, as was their 
father, whom, he said, the Besident wished to appoint Minister. That Major 
Baillie expressed his desire that he should take his medicine, when he re- 
quired anv, from Dr. Wilson, and said that if he took any from Dr. Law, he 
(Dr. LawJ would kill him, from his ignorance of the duties of his profession : 
that to all this he felt himself compelled reluctantly to agree for tne present. 
Ills Highness repeatedly told me, that Mr. Wilson attended him contrary to 
his wishes ; that he disliked Mr. Wilson ; that he had always been partial to 
Mr. Law, was yet attached to him, and wished him, to the exclusion of all 
oihers, to he his personal physician. My compassion being excited by the 
wretched slate of mind in which I saw him, I was induced to listen to these 
complaints, tending to accuse the Resident of an intolerable assumption of 
his authority, in the shape of interference, not only in the higher offices of 
the state, but descending to the more trifling and interior arrangements ofliis 
household, and at length complied with his earnest and repeated solicitations, 
that 1 would, if opportunity offered, communicate to Lord Moira the abject 
state to which he was reduced by the unbounded and uncontrolled influence 
of Baillie,— p. 901, 903. 
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This view of the Nawaub’a sentiments and situation being fully sup-' 
ported by the declarations of the other English gentlemen to whom he 
unbosomed himself, it is impossible to hesitate about its accuracy. Cap- 
tain M‘Leod having kept his promise of bringing it to the knowledge of 
the Governor- General ; at an interview with his Lordship soon after, 
Colonel Baillie complained of this as a most enormous offence. I ren 
gretted, (savB he, p. 960,) the encouragement that had been afforded to 
the base designs of my enemies, by his Lordship’s ignorance of the 
Native character, and of the intrigues which had now been developed to 
weaken his confidence in me. On his Lordship’s evincing a disposition 
to vindicate the conduct of Captain M‘Leod and Mr, Clarke, [who had 
given the self-same intelligence,] which I described as in direct opposi- 
tion to the positive orders of Goverament, I went so far m to state, with 
submission, that agreeably to the view which his Lordship had taken, I 
must consider them as authorized spies on his Lordship’^ representative j 
a mortification to which I humbly presumed his Lordship never meant to 
subject me.” ^ ^ 

Lord Hastings (p. 984) disputes the accuracy of Colonel Baillie’s ac- 
count of this interview ; and asks whether it were probable that the Re- 
sident w’ould venture to hold such language to him ? On the remark, 
that he “ evinced a disposition to vindicate those gentlemen,” his Lord- 
ship observes : “The disposition was, in truth, evinced pretty unequivo- 
cally ; for I checked Major Baillie with great austerity, observing, that 
if I did not ascribe the proposition to the intemperate agitation of hia 
mind, and thence regard it as an argument which he would not seriously 
maintain, I should feel it incumbent on me to remove him directly from 
his station. I explained that it was the duty of every EngUsh gentle- 
man to apprise the Governor- General of any incorrect conduct in the 
Uesident, who might otherwise continue in a course of behaviour deeply 
injurious to the state, without the Governor* General’s o^btaining know- 
ledge of so serious a mischief.” 

Here his Lordship gave vent to some of his heterodox notions against 
the hoodwinking system, so great a favourite with the Company, and all 
those in its employ who are afraid of their acts being known. But the 
gentlemen who are confessed to have, in this case, done a great public 
seivice, were nevertheless condemned and dismissed from their employ-^ 
nieiits. The latter injustice was done them by the imbecile Nuwaub 
himself, who, through dread of Colonel Baillie, was fain to retract his 
accusations against him ; and to appease him more completely for having 
made them, he basely sacrificed the persons whose only fault was, their 
generous sympathy with his distress. Captain M‘Leod, Mr. Clarke, Mr, 
haw, and Mr. De 1/Etang, were all attjnce, although innocent of blame, 
dismissed from the Nuwaub’s service, and, at the same time, one of theni 
reprimanded by the Governor- General, it would appear, for big too grea^ 
honesty. For he says, (p. 905,) that “ he attached perfect faith to their 
respective statements,” and that “ they stood, in his judgment, perfectly 
hec* from any unworthy practices.” But Captain M‘Leod was told that 
“ his own candour had made an acknowledgment which fixed upon him 
personally iio inconsiderable degree of blame.” “ You confess,” says his 
hordship, “that when urged by the Nuwaub Vizier’s repeated complaints, 
you agreed with his Excellency in regarding the removal of Major 
Baillie as the only means of establishing his own legitimate authority in 
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his dominions'/* Lord Hastings then lays down ijiis distinction, that, 
although it was lawful for him to listen to the Nu Aubs complaints, and 
to advise him to lay them before the Governor-General, it was wrong to 
offer any opinion upon the merits of the case to be submitted. There is 
a wonderful nicety in this distinction : for suppose a lawyer is asked to 
give his opinion of a case, what difference would it make whether he an- 
swered that it was ** a good case/* or that it was such a case as he thought 
it quite advisable to carry into court? Both would, in effect, amount to 
precisely the saiAe thing : but, according to Lord Hastings, the one is 
“ perfectly regular and , licit /’ the other “ reprehensible.’* So very mi- 
nute are the distinctions between right and wrong in the- East! It was 
an additional severity to condemn a gentleman On the evidence of his 
own declaration, made in honour and in confidence, when called upon for 
public objects. Through the imbecility and baseness of the Nuwaub, 
these four gentlemen had all their prospects in life destroyed, for merely 
making his true situation known ; but Colonel Baillie still thinks them 
treated with too much leniency; yet he every where boasts of his humane 
and forgiving spirit ! Verily, the tender mercies of some men are cruel. 

In order to confirm the notion that these gentlemen were engaged in a 
conspiracy against him, Colonel Baillie repeats a piece of loose scandal 
resting on the authority of his creature, Moatum-ood-Dowla, alias Agha 
Meer. Captain M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke/’ he says, “ are reported to 
have each had a promise from his Excellency of the sum of a lac of 
rupees, as the reward of their labours in ascertaining the sentiments of the 
Governor-General with regard to the reform and the Resident/* Is not 
this, at least, a confession that the Nuwaub was exceedingly anxious to get 
rid of him and his reform, when he would pay so much to ascertain merely 
the possibility of such a deliverance ? “ His Excellency,” he adds, 

had further engaged to make good such other douceurs as Captain 
M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke might recommend to be given to their friends 
who agisted in the progress of their inquiries. Mr. Clarke was to be aid;, 
de-camp and major, with the salary annexed to those offices when held 
in former times by Mr. Ouseley ; and Mr. Law was to be appointed to 
the office of personal surgeon to the Vizier.” 

When such detestable imputations are thrown out upon the motives of 
all opposed to him. Colonel Baillie might with justice be asked, what 
reward he was to merit for supporting a khidmulgar (a footman) as minis- 
ter of Oude ? what return from sharing in the patronage of the Nuwaub’s 
officers, for which he so long struggled? what acknowledgment for 
securing pensions, places, and jahgeers, to his inoonshee, Ulee Muckee, 
and innumerable other partisans, who were, of course, all exceedingly 
gratoful for his favours, and willing to requite them after the Oriental 
fashfon ? He seems not to be aware that, by showing such readiness to 
suspect others of corrupt motives, he affords the strongest presumption 
against himself ; since it is a general rule, that people judge of other 
men’s hearts by their owm. 

The following is of a similar cast, introduced to confirm a notion that 
Lord Moira, when at Lucknow, deputed Captain Gilbert to the Nuwaub, 
for the purpose of eliciting charges from him against the Resident, to 
nerve as a pretext for his removal. “The visit,” says Colonel Baillie, 
,(p, 954,) “ appeared to me to be irregular ; yet in consideration of 
Captain Gilbert’s connexion with Lord Moira, and a natural belief that 
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his Lordship’s eanctiw} had been previously obtained, precluded all ob- 
jection On my part. ' I afterwards understood that Captain Gilbert had 
been introduced to the Vizier by Mr. Clarke as Lord Moira’s confidential 
friend ; and that presents of some jewellery and shawls, inconsistent with 
established observances, since Captain Gilbert had no oflScial character, 
had been sent by the Vizier to his house. Mr. Clarke was reported to be 
the medium of transmission of the prlfesents to Captain Gilbert, and also 
of a sword to Major Davison ; and this circumstance struck me in such 
a light as to opeThmy eyes as to the conduct of Mr. ClShe'’ This gen- 
tleman, who was under the deepest obligations to the Nuwaub’s father, 
and who was actually in the service of his son, was only yuilty of 
making the unhappy situation of his master known to the Governor- 
General, and of desiiing that the former might have an opportunity 
of freely communicating his sentiments to the latter. As to Captain 
Gilbert’s share in the transaction, he has stated in evidence before 
the Council, (p. 1008,) that in conse(|uence of his previous acquaint- 
ance with the Nuwaub, he received from him an invifation to break- 
fa.st. That no private interview had been solicited by him, or obtain- 
ed ; that he had not been deputed by any one, (as Colonel BailHe 
surmises ;) and that his intention of going became knowm to the Governor- 
General only incidentally. That after breakfast, some trays, containing 
three pieces of shawls and a surposh of false stones, were laid before him. 
On expressing his wish to decline all but one pair of shawls, he was told 
by the gentlemen of the Nuwauh’s household, that it was unusual to 
refuse such presents, and that the Nuwaub would feel hurt if he did so. 
The shawls and the surposh w’ere afterwards sent to his house ; the latter 
present being valued only at forty or fifty rupees, about 5L sterling. — 
With respect to the sword to Major Davison, Lord Hastings says : 

“ Its mention, I suppose, is meant to furnish a presumption that it was 
an attempt to purchase his influence with me against the Resident. 
Alajor Baillie w^as the person who informed me that sc\'en trays of 
presents were prepared for each of my aides-de-camp. On my saying 
that I should not allow them to be accepted, Major Baillie observed, 
that the Nuwaub Vizier would be wounded, if, on the occasion of his 
recent accession to the musnud, a compliment of that kind from him were 
wholly declined ; on which account he recommended that I would per- 
mit something to be taken. As it was my peculiar wish to conciliate the 
Nuwaub Vizier, I agreed that each aide-de-camp should accept a sword 
of the ordinary Lucknow fashion. The kind of sword is so well known, 
that I need hardly mention their being, though neat, of no intrinsic value. 
It was so settled. Major Davison happening to be the aide-de-camp 
sent to meet the Nuwaub Vizier, with the established compliment ofmy 
inquiries after his health on his Excellency’s arrival at his campon the other 
side of the river, the sword was then given to him singly ; and this was a 
circumstance which Major Baillie represents as having opened his eyes ! ” 
Besides his attempts to get up the appearance of a plot against him 
through European agency, Colonel Baillie has another resource, — the 
nlleged machinations of emissaries in the “suite” of the Governor- 
General. To this Lord Hastings replies, that, although the word 
suite” is repeatedly pressed into the service, in order that it might be 
inferred the persons were in some way connected with him, the fact was, 
that the Natives in his train were merely petitioners, who repaired from 
Heiald, Voi 7, 2 F 
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all quarters to have memorials, or alleged ^evahcef, laid before the 
Governor-General, or persons who mingled with his fleet to evade the 
customs; but not one of them having, in any manner, access to his 
presence. The following passage deserves notice, as showing the recti- 
tude and circumspection of Lord Hastings’s conduct. It is from his 
minute, at page 982 : 

I had no Native near iny person? From a caution, the entire value of 
which I did not till now appreciate, I had resolved that there should not be a 
channel for communications to me through any Native ; therefore, though I 
was anxious to make progress in the Ilmdoobtanee language, 1 would not 
suffer my own moonshee, under whom I wasstndying it, to attend me on liic 
tour; and ihroiighout the fleet there was not, within my knowledge, a single 
Native who could have thouglit of addressing conversation to me. I believe 
there was not an individual in my suite at all connected with, or who gave 
liis confidence to persons of the description alluded to by Major Baillie, in 
any such manner as to admit of their naving been, even unconsciously, in- 
Miumental to such iiitiigues. On ilie same ground of prudence, I was 
caieful to select an individiiaP to he intrusted with the charge of reading the 
peliiion^ 1 might receive, who needed the assistance of no moonshee or oilier 
Native, on purpose to prevent the possibility of mischief from such interven- 
tion. The whole story of these intrigues may, therefore, be dismissed, as 
having been the result of a suspicion altogether loose and groundless. 

Lord Hastings had cursorily mentioned to Colonel Baillie, at Cawm 
pore, his having received a letter from the Nuvvaub, Saadut Alee, through 
a private channel ; meaning Lady Hood. Though it was stated to be 
only “ a complimentary profession of the satisfaction which the Vizier had 
experienced in an oppoitunity of showing attention to a lady, for vvlioni 
he thought me interested, (says his Lordship,) I nevertheless remonstrated 
with Lady Hood, by letter, for having forwarded even such a paper, in 
breach of the Regulation, which requires all communications from 
foreign princes to go through the Residents at the respective courts.” 
Besides the iiisigniflcanC purport of the letter, of which the Resident was 
pointedly informed, the spontaneous and candid avowal of its existence 
ought to have freed Lord Hastings from unworthy suspicions connected 
with it. But Colonel Baillie, as if catching at every straw to save his 
case fiom sinking, insinuates that this letter was one of the secret trains 
of the grand plot against his authority ; inferring that Lord Hastings sent 
a secret reply, which upset the projected reform. The fact was, however, 
that Lord Hastings sent no reply ; that ho returned the note untranslated 
and unread, without looking even at the superscription ; and, on inquiry 
afterwards, it turned out to have been not addressed to his Lordship at 
ALL, but a mere complimentary epistle to Lady Hood herself ! 

Dismissing now entirely all these distortions of fact and vague insi- 
nuations, supported by no evidence, and which completely fail to esta- 
blish against Lord Hastings the shadow of a charge of using clandestine 
artifices, or having a wish even to undermine his representative ; we 
have direct proof, furnished by Colonel Baillie’s own statement, (p. 959,) 
that the very reverse was the case ; the countenance and support given 
him by Lord Hastings having terrified the Nuwaub into a retraction 
of his charges against him. This imbecile Prince, after- having pre- 
ferred these charges, was distracted with apprehensions about their re- 
sult ; not knowing whether he would succeed in getting the Resident 

* Mr* Priflsep, author of the Work reviewed iu our last Number. 
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removed, of i^hether the latter, by his strong interest in the Council, the 
friendship of Mr. Swiifton, Mr. Adam, &c., together with the favour pro- 
bably of the Governor-General himself, might not have influence enough, 
in revenge for the Nuwaub’s charges, to get him removed from the nms- 
nud. His own father was an example of such a revolution through 
cabals with Lord Wellesley, and there existed now also an avowed pre- 
tender to the throne in the person of his brother. As the Resident’s 
interest with the Council and Secretaries was compIetejjf„predominant, the 
Nuwaub had no hope of success but through the favoilHf ‘of the Governor- 
General. Should this be thrown into the scale against him, be felt that 
lie was utterly lost. While his mind was thus on the rack of suspense, 
be w^as visited by Agha Meer, (alias Moatum-ood-Dowlah), a tool of the 
Resident’s moonshee, to whom he expressed his alarm of not having the 
support of the Governor- General (according to Colonel Baillie’s own 
statement) in these words : 

B«it whence this support, said his F.xcellency *. Lord Moira gave me no 
siieh assurance : he did not appear pleased by my complaints: be rejected 
expressly my proposal for the appointment of Hukeem Mehdee I Colonel 
BiiHic’s opponent] to he minister; and with regard to the notnt fanother 
request disagreeable to the Resident] he observed, that a reference should be 
made to IMaJor Baillie. Wlien I came out, too, from the conference, I ob- 
served Major Raillie, to whom JMr. Adam had been speaking, as confident 
and as totally unconcerned as if nothing had passed to displease him; yet it 
wds obvious he was displeased, for he would not come to hand me down stairs 
till Lord Moira desired him to do so, when he must have seen my regret and 
(onfuMon. I can never look him in the face; far less can I repeat uie con- 
tents of that horrible paper.— p. 959, 

The paper he alluded to, was the representation of grievances he had 
laid before Lord Moira against the Resident. Can any thing speak more 
plainly, that it was the high favour he saw' Colonel Baillie enjoy with 
the Governor- General and his Secretaries which terrified the Nuwaub into 
a recantation ? The effect was aided by the Resident’s confident air, which 
bespoke victory, and the contemptuous neglect with which he already 
began to treat the Nuwaub, not deigning even to hand him to his car- 
riage, as if a prelude to tumbling him from the musnud. Colonel Baillie 
admits, that Agha Meer (the tool of his own moonshee) took advantage 
ot the alarm with which, from these circumstances, he saw the Nuwaub 
overwhelmed about the consequences of what he had done, to bring 
about a reconciliation between them ; and the result w'as, a retraction of 
tlie Niiwaub’s complaints. Colonel Baillie’s own statement, then, is 
quite enough to prove that it was the countenance and support afforded 
liini by Lord Moira, which were taken advantage of by his own crea- 
tures to intimidate the imbecile Viaier into silence and submission under 
fiis galling yoke. But a much fuller explanation of the affair is given 
(at p. 999) in the anonymous paper sent to the Governor-General, 
(which, though anonymous, is quite as good an authority as the self-in- 
terested statement of Agha Meer,) and also in the Governor-General’s 
niinute before quoted, (p. 924.) 

The anonymous writer gives the following account of Colonel Baillie’s 
mode of governing Dude, after this measure had been effected, which 
^uded in the elevation of Moatuin-ood-DowIah to the station of Minister. 

First, the Resident Causes the Vizier to understand, that if he docs the 
shghtest thing contrary to his wishes he will have Shums-ood-Dowlah raised 
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to the musnud in his room. Then he says to Agha Meer, Were you not 
a khidmutgar before I raised you to the rank you now hold ? In the event 
of any opposition I will again reduce you to your original state.” Then he 
writes to the Governor-General that the Vizier is a fool, and if affairs go on 
well it is only through the management of Agha Meer, assisted by moon- 
shec, Ulee Nuckee, both of whom are devoted to the English Government, 
(lie writes also) Tliat the Vizier is not displeased at any thing tliat passes. 
In short, there has been a wonderful exhibition of juggling and sleight- 
of-hand tricks. 

A striking proof of the state dF the subjection in which the Nuwaub 
was kept, is noticed by Lord Hastings. “ The expression of joy, (says 
he,) on the part of his Excellency, (witnessed by Mr. Ricketts, Mr. 
Adam, and Mr. Swinton,) when he was told that the retention or dis- 
missal of Mirza Hajee, and the other sons of Mirza Jaffier, depended 
entirely on his own pleasure, sufficiently manifested his acute sense of 
impending thraldom. Wretched, indeed,' was the subjugation, when 
he could not think himself at liberty to remove one of his own household 
servants !” 

This Mirza Jaffier was one of Colonel Bail lie s creatures, whom he 
wished to saddle on the Nuwaub as his Minister ; an arrangement which 
Lord Hastings rejected, on the ground that “ the naming for Minister 
a moonshee who had been the Resident’s confidential agent for a long 
term of years, would have been to hold up the Vizier to all India, as 
more strongly shackled than ever in those trammels from which his 
Lordship had professed his determination to liberate him.” ’I'he fittest 
person for Minister, and the Nuwaub’s o.vn choice, IIukeemMehdee, the 
adviser of his father, was objected to by Lord Hastings agreeably to the 
advice of the Resident, who represented him as an enemy of British 
power. This also his Lordship thought a legitimate ground of objection ; 
but beyond that he would not interfere with the Nuwaub’s choice. Colonel 
Baillie then got the appointment for Agha Meer, w'ho had done him so 
important a service. 

Though this man was said to be the Nuwaub’s personal favourite, 
Lord Hastings states, that he had never before been placed in any high 
situation, nor employed in the transaction of important business, lie 
was reported to be of low origin, and though alleged to be a Syyud by 
descent, the fact, if proved, would not militate against the supposition 
of his having been nurtured among the dregs of the people. “ His birth, 
however,” his Lordship proceeds, “ would have been of little consequence, 
had his personal qualities recommended him to distinction. Unfortu- 
nately this was not the case ; his figure was coarse, his manners un- 
polished, and his intellect generally estimated below mediocrity. He 
had hot had the opportunities of drawing, either from study or active 
employment, any tolerable degree of information requisite in his position. 
Of course, the appointment occasioned general surprise, and was, I be- 
lieve, very unfavourably regarded at Lucknow.” 

In a few months after, Agha Meer fell into complete disgrace, the 
cause of which is supposed to be the Vizier’s discovery, that he had been 
made through him the dupe of the grossest artifices, by which his real 
interests were sacrificed to the views of the Resident. The latter being 
quite unable to support his Minister’s wanipg credit, requested Lord 
Hastings to show him particular attention, that he might be supposed to 
possess much of the Governor-General’s confidence and favour. Even 
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this extraneous aid, which was granted him by his Lordship, could not 
avert Moatura-ooc^Dowlah s complete downfall : he was loaded with dis- 
grace and put, in confinement. Afterwards, on the arrival of Mr. 
Strachey, as Colonel Baillie's successor in the Residency of Lucknow, 
the Nuwaub entreated him not to employ Ulee Nuckee as his moonshee 
at the Residency ; saying, that he had been the cause of all the differ- 
ences with Major Baillie. Now this man was the Jipk between the 
latter and Agha Meer. The subsequent restoration'M^his Minister to 
favour, and his long enjoyment of power, is now triumphantly appealed 
toby Colonel Baillie, as a proof that his temporary disgrace was the effect 
of conspiracy. The fact is, that the Vizier had long entertained a real 
regard for Agha Meer, but became jealous of him from his too close con- 
nexion with Ulee Nuckee and the Residency. When,* by the removal 
of Colonel Baillie from Lucknow, this compact was broken up, it is not 
at all surprising that the Vizier (weak and changeable as he is by 
C'olonel Baillie declared to be) restored his confidence to his ancient 
favourite. Another equivocal circumstance, now appealed to‘by Colonel 
Baillie as proving that the Vizier was not really dissatisfied with his 
treatment of him, is a complimentary letter addressed to him by the 
Vizier, at the time of his removal from his station of Resident. This is an 
exact counterpart of the hollow reconciliation with his father on the de- 
parture of Lord Minto. Is it surprising that these helpless Princes 
should have recourse to every art to secure the good-will of powerful 
men, who, after returning to England, may become the arbiters of their 
fate ^ The Ninvaub is still extremely kind, Colonel Baillie says, to his 
friends in India ; and he receives almost every year “ manifestations of 
gratitude and respect from Lucknow.” Wc cannot but applaud this 
courtesy ; and think the Nuwaub w'qyild do well to carry such policy 
still farther. It would be well for him, if, cither by flattery or any other 
means, he could gain not only the good-will of Colonel Baillie, but of 
all his brother Directors. In that case lie might probably expect more 
indulgent treatment. But while the present influence prevails in their 
councils, we are not at all surprised to learn, that since Lord Hastings's 
retirement from power, the old system of domination which he abolished 
in Oude has been restored. This is surely no proof of fts goodness. 
But what his Lordship thought of it he has expressed as follows 
On accepting, or rather on insisting upon the provinces in question, (those 
ceded in 1802 ,) as an extinction of the annual money-payment secured tons, 
it is indisputable that we renounced all pretension to intermeddle with the 
administration of the remaining territories of Saadut Alee, unless in cases 
where the evident peril of the common cause should sanction remonstrance. 
This line was not well understood in practice. The supremacy of the British 
power was thought to be relinquished, if it were not rendered visible in every 
transaction. Tlie nmresentulions of the Nuwaub Vizier against what he 
thought a breach of faith, and which he attributed more to the dictatorial 
temper of the Resident than to the plan of Government, occasioned perpe- 
tual contestation. The spirits became acrimonious on both sides. State- 
toents from the Resident, naturally more favourable to his side than strict 
equity would have borne out, betrayed Government into steps whence it could 
not recede, and which established pretensions newr in its cool contemplation. 
Ihe matter had been graduallygeiting worse and worse till the time of Major 
J^dlie. He adopted the system which be fountl fashioned to his hand, and 
Its nature tne dissensions with the Nuwaub Vizier cculd not but become 
'’irulent. The Resident, backed by an authority against which resistance 
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must be fruitless, had no terms to keep with his Excellency beyond the 
screening himself from having direct indecorum proved kgainst him, A si- 
milar policy was incumbent on the Nuwaub, so that, under the display of 
every civility, and the observance of every etiquette, reciprocal malevolence 
was indulged by the practice of every covert artifice that could be irritating 
and oti’enSve. To sustain himself in this warfare, Maj<v Bailiic under 
the necessity of embodying round his standard such Natives as could, by in- 
fluence, dexterity, and boldness, best aid him in rivetting the fetters whicl>he 
thought it necessary to impose on #ie sovereign of the couniry. They were 
essentially recognised depositaries of his power, and that power was under- 
stood to be undistinguishable from the authority ol the Governor-General. 
Confident in this irresistible support, those Natives had no restraint on the 
ostentatious parade of their iiiliuence. Prosecuting their private gain by 
means of this trust, they contumeliously disregarded the Nuwaub Vizier, 
thwarted his measures with impunity, and treated with undisguised contempt 
the legitimate functionaries employed by him. It was impossildc that this 
behaviour, and the abuses which accompanied it, should not outrage the feel- 
ings of the Nuwaub Vizier. The Resident could not sacrifice those depen- 
dants to his Excellency’s indignation, without giving up all hope of keeping 
together a party, lie was therefore constiained to uphold them in coofessed 
opposition to their sovereign : nay more, he was obliged to pay their services 
by c.\torting for them advaiiUgcs from that sovereign ; and to ni.iiiilain his 
own power in this ruinous contest, he was (however uuintcnlionally) forced 
to assume, by the identification of himself with the British Government, an 
appearance of sway over the Nuwaub Vizier, that carried with it the rao?t 
poignant insult. 

Soon after I had occasion to advert to our position relative to Saadut Alee, 

I became aware of impending consequences which filled me with the utmost 
alarm ; that Prince was driven to actual desperation ; he had even opply 
declared it in full durbar. The mischief had proceeded so far, that if wc 
continued to assert the principle advanced for us, there was no avoiding a de- 
cisive struggle. I saw that wc were on the brink of being forced, in self- 
detence. to'possess ourselves of Saadut Alee’s dominions and riches, to pre- 
vent his throwing himself wiMi all his treasures into the hands of any power 
that would take the field against us. Whatsoever might have been the exi- 
gence that impelled the procedure, it would have entailed eternal stain on 
the British name ; for the case was in no manner capable of explanation 
sufficient to do away the presumption of our having forced a quarrel on the 
defenceless, as a colour for atrocious plunder. Under the impression of the 
first infbrmation received bv me on the subject, I had urged the Nuwaub 
Vizier to the enforcement of the plan of reform, which it was said he bad 
^igrecd to undertake. His explanation of its having been his conception 
that the measure was to be carried into execution gradually, as success should 
encourage its extension, came to me at a moment when 1 had obtained Ironi 
difi’erent unprejudiced and unquestionable authorities, a tolerable notion ol 
the state of society in Oude. I was thoroughly satisfied, that there were not 
to be found there enough functionaries, uniting sufficient capacity with ho- 
nesty, to conduct the plan at once on the wide scale demanded by us ; since 
it was evident to me that nothing but the unremitting vigilance of European 
superintendence in each of our zillahs, prevented the grossest abuses niuer 
that system in the Company’s pssessions. From this conviction sprang ine 
modification expressed in my letter of the 25th March 1814 : but 1 shouu 
have thought that I had contemplated the evil very imperfectly h«l I fh)pp®“ 
there. I meditated a more radical assuagement of the Vmers ulcerateo 
mind, the nature of which I explained to my jj^Ueagues in Couned, iwniei>, 
the defining the duties of the Resident, in sucTi a manner as should preciuuv 
ihe aflectation of control, so inevitebly irritating to that Prince. . , 

The policy which appeared to me, recommended no less by our conven 
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than by our good faith, was to hbserve strictly the true and obvious spirit of 
our engagements with the sovereign of Oude, by leaving him a free agent 
in the internal government of his own dominions, interfering with that ad- 
vice which to him roust be iiyunction only in oases where the real importanctj 
of our mutual interests required it. By the adoption of this principle, 1 
obtained from Refaut-ood-Dowlah, in an hour of exigency, an assistance for 
the Ctmpany which never could have been procured during the miserable 
bickerings of former management.— pp. 987—989. 

As to the manner in which this w;is accomplishetj^ we shall now quote 
(be celebrated passage in his Lordship^s ‘Summary of his Administra- 
tion/ (p. 9,) which occasioned the voluminous production before us. 
Having now examined the evidence so fully, it is full time to come to a 
decision on the point at issue, wliich is the correctnesa or incorrectness 
of the said passage. It is therefore here submitted verbatim: — 

Soon after my arrival, some British officers came to me from the Nuwaub 
Vizier, Saadut Alec, sovereign of Oude, bringing to me a representation of the 
painful and degrading thraiuom in which, through gradual, and pruliably un- 
intended, encroachments on his freedom, he. was held, inconsistently with tlie 
spirit of the treaties between the two states. The system from which he 
priced to be relieved, appeared to me no less repugnant to policy than to 
equity On my professing a disposition to correct so objectionable a course, 
these officers, who had been long in the Nuwaub Vizier’s service, assurerl me 
that any ncr.sua«;iori of niy having such an intention, would cause Sadut Alee 
to throw nimscif upon me with unbounded confidence, and to offer from his 
inuneifie hoard the advance of any sum 1 could want for the enterprise against 
Nepaul. '1 he gratitude with which such a reply would be felt was professed. 
But wiiile I was on iny passage up the river, [says his Lordship,] Sadut Alee 
unexpectedly died. 1 found, however, that what had been previously agitated 
by him, was perfectly understood by his successor ; so Utat the latter came 
forward with a xponlaneoux offer of a crore of rupees, which I declined, as a 
p '.isiicusii or tribute, on his acces.Mon to the sovereignty of Oude, but ac 
cfptcd as a loan to the Honourable Company. Eight lacs were afterwards 
added to this sum ; so that the interest of the whole, at six per cent., might 
equal the allowance to different branches of the Nuwaub Vizier’s family, for 
which the guarantee of the British Government had been pledged, and the 
payment of which, without vexatious retard:nent<5, was secured by the appro- 
priation of the interest to the specific purjjose. The sum thus obtained, was 
thrown into the general treasury, whence 1 looked to draw such portions of if 
as the demands of the approaching service might require. My surprise is 
not to be expressed when I was .shortly after informed from Calcutta, that it 
liad becij deemed expedient to employ fifty-four lacs of the sum obtained by 
nie, in discharging an eight per cent, loan ; that the remainder was indhpen- 
sab'e for current pu*'poses ; and that it was hoped * I should be able to pro- 
cure from the Nuwaub Vizier a further aid for the objects of the war.’ 
Luckily, I was upon such frank terms with the Nuwaub Vizier, as that I could 
explain fairly my circumstances. He agreed to furnish another crore ; so 
that the Honourable Company was accommodated with above two millions 
and a half sterling, on my simple receipt. 

On this successful financial measure, hinged, in a great degree, the 
fortune of the war then approaching to a dangerous crisis, through 
which it was conducted to a most triumphant termination. Lojrd Has- 
tings’s enemies would, therefore, gain a great point if they could rob 
bitn of the merit of having effected these loans. In contradiction to liis 
statements, Colonel Baillie asserts, (p. 1024,) that — 

“ Any understanding between the late Vizier and the present sovereign 
<>f Oude on pecuniary, or other subjects (^)nneoted with the British Go- 
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vernment, Is not only utterly unfounded in fact, but absolutely inconsistent 
with the total estrangement that had subsisted between them for years ; 
the second son (Shums-ood-Dowlah) being the declared favourite and 
constant minister of Saadut Alee, and the elder excluded from the court 
till the hour of his father’s demise. Lastly, that the present sovereign of 
Oude, so far from making a spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees, or 
any sum of money to Lord Moira, was induced by my earnest entreaty, 
at the express desir^ of his Lordship, to offer with reluctance his first loan 
of a crore of rupees, in terms that were any thing but gracious, as the 
words of his letter demonstrate. So true and so striking a picture of that 
first pecuniary transaction is given at the time of its occurrence, in my 
letter of tlie 19th of October 1814, to a member of the Government in 
Calcutta, now my colleague in this court, [Mr. Edmonstone,] that I ♦ 
have been induced to give an extract from that letter among the docu- 
ments appended to this statement.” 

We shall here quote the letter referred to, which Colonel Baillic has 
published ; thus bringing forward himself as a witness in his own behalf : 

Shall I tell you (he says to Mr. Edmonstone) any thing of my trip to 
Cawnpore, to meet the Governor-General ? I had better not, I believef for 
I have nothing very pleasant to communicate. I was desired to propose to 
the Nuwaub, that his Excellency should propose to Lord Moira to make a 
voluntary loan to the Company of a crorc of rupees : his Excellency did so 
accordingly, and his proposal was graciously received. To reconcile a pro- 
posal like this with my original disinterestedness,^ was an effort of diplomatic 
effrontery, you must admit; but mark the sequel, and admire. Ilis Excel 
lency has proposed, in return, that Lord Moira should propose to his Ex- 
cellency to put a stop to the system of reform; that is, Ilukccm Mchdcc 
Alee Khan nas drawn up a long string of extraordinary propositions, (the 
above being one of them, of course,) wnich he induced the poor Nuwaub to 
give in without understanding them himself, or informing me of their 
nature, and afterwards to support it, I am told, with an offer of the crore of 
rupees as a gift instead of a loan, at a second conference with the Governor- 
General, indirectly and irregularly obtained, from which the Uesident was 
excluded, and at which the poor Nuwaub forgot the speech that was prepared 
fur him, and made all the parties ashamed of themselves, (p. 1027.) 

In another letter which Colonel Baillie has published, addressed by 
him to C. M. Ricketts, Esq,, Secretary to Government, dated 10th of 
January, 1815, he says: 

You told me, I also remember, and so did Swinton and Adam, that at a 
conference from which I was absent, his Excellency had offered the first crorc 
as a GIFT instead of a loan, and«s much morez^ might be wanted, (p. 1032.) 

Colonel Baillie best knows how he can reconcile these things with liis 
assertion, (p. 1024,) “that the sovereign of Oude never made a spon- 
taneous offer of a crore of rupees, or any sum of money to Lord Moira ” ! 

His Lordship’s remark, that what had been provisionally agitated 
with the late Saadut Alee, “ was perfectly understood by bis successor,” 
appears to mean nothing more than this : that the present Nuwaub, on 
his accession, entered fully into the feelings which had actuated his 
father ; and was equally willing to make any pecuniary sacrifice in order 
to obtain the Governor-General’s protection against the encroachments'of 
the Resident or his authority. This is sufficiently proved by Colonel 
Baillic’s own letter, just quoted, independently of the many collateral 
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evidences elsewhere devolved. It may, indeed, he inferred, that the 
young Nuwaub’s original offer of the peisheush was made with a view to 
secure the Britislv, sanction to his title against the pretensions of his 
brother, Shums-ood-DowIah, as the former practices of our Government 
might have led him to suppose that our friendship and good faith were 
to be secured by such sordid motives. But Lord Hastings is in no man- 
ner actountable for the impressions that may have been left by the con- 
duct of his predecessors. He did nothing to confi;-m them, but rather 
the reverse. A present of a million and upwards was magnanimously 
refused. It was intimated to the Nuwaiib, that he would confer a very 
acceptable service if he would offer the money as a loan. He did so 
without any difficulty, and would have granted it with the same ease 
as a free gift, which was a spontaneous offer of his own. Lord Hastings's 
colleagues at Calcutta having dissipated this sum, or its equivalent, on 
other objects, it became necessary to apply to tlie Nuwaub for a second 
pecuniary supply. Knowing that his former aid was not exhausted, and 
being persuaded by his advisers that the British Government W'ere making 
tile public exigencies a pretence for stripping him of his treasure, while 
tliey were not really in want of money, he had considerable reluctance 
to comply with their request, and first offered half the amount asked, 
namely, fifty lacs. Lord Hastings declined accepting of this sum, as 
being inadequate ; at the same time, he instructed the Resident how to 
remove the Nuwaub s suspicions, wliich rested on very plausible grounds. 
Besides his knowledge that they bad not already expended the crore 
advanced by him only a few months before, — the professed object for the 
present demand, the necessity of raising more troops, did not accord well 
with a previous occurrence which deserves mention. The Nuwaub had, 
out of friendship, offered to raise some battalions at his own expense, to 
serve in the Nopaul war, which the Governor-General declined, on the 
ground that the urgency of the case did not require them. Consequently, 
as observed in the official document, (p. 1034,) we appeared to him to be 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath ; for, it is said, we decline 
the offer of his troops, because the urgency of the case did not require it, 
hut we solicit pecuniary aid, because a necessity has occurred for raising 
troops.” To remove effectually the doubts justly caused by these equi- 
vocal appearances, the Resident was directed to explain fully to the Nu- 
waiib our actual difficulties, and to impress strongly on his mind the 
important service he would perform to the British Government by a 
pecuniary advance at this critical juncture ; that, in fact, the military 
expenses were now so burdensome, as to render it necessary to seek for 
extraordinary resources to meet them ; that though our resources were 
sufficient to meet the charges of the Goorkah war, had we to attend to 
that alone, our expenses at present were equal to those of a double war ; 
and a necessity arose of placing the Madras and Bombay armies on a 
war-establishment, for the protection of that side of India; that the 
charge alone of the troops employed against the Goorkahs, amounted to 
twenty-five lacs of rupees per month ; and the times were, in truth, 
most critical. According to a statement of M r, Edmonstoue, nearly three 
crores, in addition to the surplus revenue, would be necessary to meet 
the war-extraoidinaries up to April 1816, (about a year from that date.) 
Lnless, therefore, they should succeed in getting another crore from the 
Vizier^ fifty laca from the Begum, and fifty lacs from the monied men 
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about Lucknow, “ we should be in a deplorable state.” When the Nu- 
waub was thus satisfied that there actually existed an urgent necessity 
for the money, and that it was no hollow pretence, as he had been led to 
apprehend, (p. 1033,) to strip him of his wealth, ho agreed to the loan. 
Wo see no menace used, no vague warning of the danger of our displeasure, 
which, in case of refusal, would be suspended over his head. The argu- 
ments addressed to him were such as one friend would use to another in 
soliciting a similar favour. Lord Hastings was, therefore, in our opinion, 
fully justified in speaking of the loans as “ spontaneous” (quoad the first,) 
and “voluntary,” (quoad the second,) to distinguish these amicable 
transactions from the former proceedings in Oude of a very different 
character, such as were the concessions extorted by Lord Wellesley. 

We are totally at a loss to conceive in what manner Colonel Baillie 
proposes to deprive Lord Hastings of the merit of raising this most sea- 
sonable pecuniary supply. He cannot surely claim it entirely for him- 
self, merely because he was the instrument used for carrying on the 
negotiation. So far from being the author of this prosperous measure, both 
his public and his private letters, before quoted, show that he entered 
into it with great reluctance. The first crore was granted not all in con- 
sequence of his diplomatic eloquence, but evidently in return for the 
kindness and protection experienced by the Nuwanb. An expression 
in Colonel Baillie’s letter (p. 1037,) shows that he then felt that a simi- 
lar motive, the desire of securing the friendship of hi.s Lordship, would 
be by far the strongest inducement for the Nuwaub to grant another 
crore. On this very ground he recommended a letter to him from tlie 
Governor-General direct, appealing to his friendship for a larger su})ply 
as the means of surmounting all our difficulties, saying, “ A letter of this 
kind, I am certain, would have a much greater effect on bis Excellency 
than any representation on my part without such introduction of the 
subject.” He immediately adds the reason : “ It would show his Ex- 
cellency at once, that the obligation he has tl e means of conferring is to 
be conferred on the Governor-General.” Colonel Baillie’s negotiation 
had been completely stopped in its progress, till Lord Hastings thus 
stepped in with his personal influence to help him to its conclusion. Then 
the object was accomplished at once. At tliis time, Mr. Secretary 
Ricketts says, (p. 1037,) “ The financiers below were sounding the 
alarm-bell most dolefully, and which he feared would not be stopped 
without the prospect of borrowing the two crores and a half to meet the 
current and ensuing years’ extraordinaries.” 

These “ financiers below,” (Mr. Edmonstone and his colleagues,) wlio 
had dissipated the funds prepared by Lord Hastings to meet the coining 
tempest, and who were then also magnifying the real dangers of his 
situation by their loud alarms, should not now grudge him the honour 
of having supplied their deficiencies, and by carrying on in spite of their 
fears, brought the vessel of the state through the storm with safety and 
triumph. But, as envy follows merit like its sliadow, the world can 
hardly mistake the motives of those who have concocted and sent forth 
from the India House this huge mass of papers, in the vain hope of cloud- 
ing his fair fame. The few who can submit to the drudgery of reading 
them, will be convinced that there is no charge whatever against his 
Lordship but a collection of vague surmises and mean suspicions of pos- 
sible turpitude, supported by roasoninar (if it deserves the name) equally 
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discreditable to the head and the heart from which it issued. Some allow- 
ances may, perhaps, he made for the spiteful recrimination of a little 
Oriental dictator,' curbed by Lord Hastings in his proud career. But this 
excuse will not extend to that portion of the Directors, under whose auspices 
this nauseous' farrago of scandal has been ushered into the world. As the 
public, however, from inability to judge of transactions so remote and 
intricate, will be apt to imagine there must be something in charges so 
long treasured up and pertinaciously maintained. Lord Hastings certainly 
owes it to his own reputation, and that of his friends, to bring the matter to 
the decisive ordeal of public discussion ; and, should another six day’s war 
at the India House ensue, we are convinced that Ids Lordship’s character 
will come forth the brighter, like pure gold seven times tried in the fire. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE YEAR, 

CoMF, thou spirit of the year, 

Come, into n»y eager ear 
■Pour the secret of thy cliange : 

Tell me ^hy thou lov’sl to range 
O'er the fragrant meads of spring, 

^Vhel•e, in many a mazy ring, 

Tames dance the live-long night 
'Neath the horned Goddess’ light ; 

While the dusky streams run by 
Conscious of their revelry; 

And the cowslips raise their head 
From their dewy moon-light bed, 

With the primrose pale, to hear 
Titanu’s tripping footsteps near. 

While, percnance, some musing bard, 
Stretched along the velvet sward, 

By some lulling river's sound, 
iijees the impish people bound, 

And their tin y music hears 
Creep, like dreams, into his ears. 

Then thy servant-sun displays, 

Painted bright with summer rays,^ 

Ix)nger glimpses of thy train 
Sweeping through heav'n’s azure plain, 

Soon as that showman of the world 
Close the pictured spring has furled, 

To delight thy eyes anew 
When thou hast looked thy treasures through. 
Wlty dost thou from thy sultry bower 
Drive far away the cooling shower, 

And the vapour, and the cloud. 

And the tempest roaring loud 1 
And hold converse, in their stead. 

With burning days, that widely-spread 
Langour slow, and pale disease, 

And discontent, whom nought can please? 
Tell me, too, what make they there, 

In thy chambers warm in air, 

The crooked lightning, and the sound 
Of thunder muttering loud around t 
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And tlie sultry drops tliat fall 
Through the storm^s distended pall, 

VVhen those guests of thine retire, 

Wrapped in darkness, noise, and fire ? 

Then, how is it thou dost love 
The nut-brown field and crumpled grove. 

And the golden ridges, where. 

With elated Bacchic air, 

Autumn sitteth among sheaves, 

Crown’d with a wreath of fallen leaves ’ 

Now do thy eyes delight to dwell 
On the wild Hesperian dell, 

Where Andalusian damsels sigh, 

Or the loose fandango ply, 

When the jovial vintage lioiirs 
Call them from their jealous bowers ? 

Or, on this our northern strand, 

Dost thou love to take thy stand, 

When morn th’ eastern heights doth scale 
Tn her cloud-embroidered veil ? 

Or with misty sandals treads 
Mountains huge, or sparkled meads ; 

While Night hides her Afric skin 
Deep the dusky woods within? 

Or to roam the dewy vale 

Specked with wild flowers few aiul pale, 

And N\ith many a fallen leaf 
Stript of all its beauty brief. 

While dawn views the fretted bed 
^Vhere the fairy Frost his head 
Laid, in close embrace with Night, 

Slumbering ’neath the starry light ? 

Ah I why does this cold antic come 
From his polar halls, to roam, 

With the snow and bitter breeze. 

O’er our temperate fields and seas ? 

Certes, Time ! the mind doth feel 
A cooling of its summer zeal. 

As thy stealthy feet draw near 
The Alpine regions of the year, 

That rear their stormy heights between 
Autumn's golden, mellow scene, 

And the buds and blossoms gay, 

And the trembling vocal spray. 

And the fluttering amorous wing, 

That around the meads of spring 
Life, and love, and beauty fling I 

Changing spirit, com’st thou now 
Kngirt with squadrons light of snow, 

And tempest fierce, and beating rain. 

To drencfi the earth, and toss the main ? 

Well ! thy brow again will clear, 

Proteus-spirit of the year I 

And thou again with Spring wilt ride, 

And lead young Love thy steed beside, 

Bion. 
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MILLs’s HISTORY OF CHIVALRY.* 

The institution of chivalry is generally believed to have exerted a 
very powerful and beneficial influence on the manners of Europe. Poets 
and romance- writers sj)eak in enthusiastic terms of its pomp and cour- 
tesy. The public passively imbibe their sentiments, and repeat their 
admiration ; and thus chivalry is become synonymous with every thing 
gallant and heroic. It is seldom that any person gives himself the trou- 
ble to examine the foundation of these feelings, for notions they can 
scarcely be denominated, or at all thinks it w’orth his while to suspect 
that he may possibly be under the guidance of a gross delusion.' Grave 
and acute minds, capable of discriminating and seizing the truth, have 
hitherto occupied themselves but sparingly W’ith chivalry ; while such as, 
tlirough deference to popular prejudice, would willingly promote error, 
have not been wanting. 

Writers wdio affect to speak philosophically of the matter, endeavour to 
trace back several important improvements in modern manners to the . 
fountain of chivalry ; as, for example, the superior delicacy with which 
they fancy that w'omen are treated in the present age. It is difficult exactly 
to discover the motives of men ; and, therefore, we shall not presume to 
say positively that all such deductions are the offspring of a passion for 
siiigulaiity. But it is not a little remarkable, that the very persons who 
so ingeniously derive our respect for w'omen from the influence of chi- 
valry, are the first and most eager to show that even knightly devotion to 
the sex was surpassed, before chivalry was thought of, by the savages of 
Germany and the North. The excuse we make for the oversight of these 
writers, is the extreme rapidity with which their notions flow from their 
imaginations into the press, before it is possible for them to have dived 
down to the understanding, or been examined by the judgment. The 
same apology must serve tor their false ideas of the virtues of chivalric 
times, which they suppose to have been lofty and exemplary, full of 
amenity, and superior in every respect to the virtues of paganism. But 
whatever indulgence we may extend to their w’eakness, the veneration 
which every man ought to feel for truth compels us to expose the errors 
and absurdities it engenders. In doing this, it is our wish to be impartial 
and just. We have no particular pique against chivalry, nor its advo- 
cates ; but, on the contrary, a secret predilection for its dazzling magnifi- 
cence, derived from our early acquaintance with the poets who describe it. 

It is easy, however, to be convinced that we ought not to ex[>ect from 
poetry a correct picture of chivalry. Poets never conceive themselves 
bound to describe the whole of any thing. They seize upon the striking, 
the fanciful, the agreeable, the picturesque, and leave the rest to history. 
As the greater part of our ideas of chivalry had been taken from poetry 
and romance, a history of its origin, nature, and progress, was W'auting; 
and Mr. Mills’s attempt to supply this deficiency was extremely praise- 
worthy. We wish we could say he had succeeded. But, if our'eoncep- 
tions of what history should be, are any thing better than mere vulgar 
prejudices, Mr. Mills’s account of chivalry is not history, but a mass of 
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ill-digested notions and facts, tending to convey to the public a false idea 
of his subject. He appears to have undertaken his task with a kind of 
childish enthusiasm, excited, apparently, by the perusal pf tlie old ro* 
mances, of some few of them, at least; and to have executed it hastily, 
and therefore ill. His defective arrangement, his tautology, jii! contra- 
dictions, may consequently be the effect of hurry and negligence ; but his 
weak reasoning, his unmeaning reflections, liis absurd comparisons, can 
have proceeded from nothing but sheer incapacity. 

It is the misfortune of mediocrity to be always aiming at effect, and 
never to produce it. And the reason is obvious. We are never struck 
by a multiplicity of little efforts, which agitate without removing a diffi- 
culty ; but when a great author pours out his energies upon a subject, all 
impediments appear to vanish before him, and we are moved and asto- 
nished by the exertions of his power. 

Now, mediocrity is the very characteristic of Mr. Mills’s writings, of 
such of them, at least, as we have seen. We find him jx*rpetiially 
hazarding paradoxical assertions, indulging very lofty notions of his own 
superiority, and treating the most respectable writers with disdain. He 
might have the tables turned upon himj if it were worth while. Ilis 
style, both of reasoning and composition, affords ample room for reprisals, 
Btit let this pass ; for the present, our attention must be directed to 
his picture of chivalry. And here we ought perhaps to remark, that we 
by no means intend to make a catalogue of nil his faults, as that would 
be somewhat long and difficult, but only of a few of the most glarijig 
and palpable. 

Like a skilful rhetorician, Mr. Mills recapitu1ate.s, at the end of his 
book, what he considers the good points of chivalry ; and, in order to 
come as soon as possible to the bright side of the institution, we shall 
begin at the end, and copy a very wonderful passage for tlie delectation 
of our readers ; — 

The palriarchul sysfem of mt/jnerfj shaped and sanctioned by Christianity, 
formed the fabric of cliivalry ; and romance, with its many-coloured Inie-}, 
gave it light and beauty. The early ages of Europe moved m all Ihe 
wildness and vigour of youth; iinagmation freshened and* brightened every 
pleasure; the world was a vision, and life a dream. The common and pal- 
pable value of ail object was never looked at, hut every thing was viewed in 
it.*! oonnc.xion with fahey and sentiment. Prudeace and cakalalion were not 
suffered to check noble aipiratioiis: army after army traversed countries, and 
crossed the sea to the Holy Land, reckless of pain or danger ; duties were not 
cautiously regarded with a view to limit the performance of them ; fur even/ 
prineiple vfu not only practised with zeal, hut the same fervid wish to do well 
lent it new obligations. From these feelings proceeded ail the graceful tr- 
fiiiemenls, all tlie romance of chivalry : knighthood itself became a pledge 
for virtue ; and, as into the proiul and lofty imagination of a true cavalier no- 
thing base could enter, he di(l not hesitate to confide in the word of hishrolher 
of chivalry, on his pledging his honour to the performance of any particular 
action— ii. 34. 

I’he highest possible degree of virtue was required of a knight He 

was not only to be virtuous, but without rcproacn. In displaying his love of 
justice, he displayed liis chivalric skill.— i. 149, 150. 

If the reader will be so good as to pay attention to the phrases put in 
italics, there will be no occasion in the world for remarks. We only 
request him to compare together the passages we shall select from our 
historian ; he will then perceive with what degree of ability Mr, Mills 
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writes history, though he should find it impossible to extract from him 
any correct idea of chivalry. The following is his mode of defending 
knighthood from the attacks of its contemporaries, who witnessed its 
excesses » 

A censure On such matters (the luxury, coxcombry, and cowardice of tlie 
knights) comes with little propriety from monks, who, according to Chancer, 
were wont to tie their heads (peradventure, be ineanelh hoods) under their 
chin with a true lover’s knot. — ii. 350. 

The personal indulgence of the knights was not the luxury of the clohtery-^ 
idle, gross, and selfish,— but it was the high and rich joviality of ardent souls. 
'I’hcy were boon or good comnunions in the hall, as well as in the battle- 
field. If their potalums urre arc/', they surely were not dull; for the wine- 
cup was crowned andtjnaficd to the honour of beauty j &c.— ii. 350. 

Our historian ouglit to have been cautious of touching the monks ; for, 
as part of the church, they were the objects which chivalry was chiefly 
instituted to protect. If they were idle, gross, and selfish, (and we fear 
it is too true that they w’ere,) then Mr. Mills’s most valorous knights were 
little better than stupid mastiffs, defending, with vast coil and bloodshed, 
iiinumerahle dens of debauchery. Moreover, it was to the luxury of the 
cloister that the knight very frequently retired from his jovial potations 
and lady-love ; conceiving, perhaps, tliat the refectory of an abbey was 
ns good to the full as the hall of a baronial castle. The historian of 
cliivalry, in truth, is not a very cunning advocate ; for, in the midst of 
what he means to he panegyric, he sometimes incautiously suffers a w'ord 
or two to creep in, which greatly detract from the effect of his eloquence. 
For example, in his eulogy on the jovial drinking-bouts of chivalry, he 
j)asses from the praises of knighthood to that of wine, observing that 
much of a kniglit’s courtesy and “ chivalric generosity ” arose sometimes 
from the richness of his potations ; and that it was “ at the festivals of 
cavaliers all the noble feelings of chivalry were displayed. In those 
hours of dilatation of the hearty no appeal was made in vain to the 
principles of knighthood^ No doubt; men have been pot-valiant in 
all ages. We regret that Mr. Mills did not indulge himself with “ a 
cup of rich Gascon wine ** before he began to speak of the two unlucky 
njoiiks, against whom he is wroth for having recorded the “ luxury and 
coxcombry ” of the knights ; it might have mollified his resentment. But, 
at any rate, he should not deprive us of the pleasure of believing that 
Pierre of Blois and John of Salisbury played at chess, especially as lie 
can know' nothing at all about the matter. He shall, however, have his 
way; and let it, therefore, be hencelorth believed, upon the authority of 
Fharles Mills, Esq., author, &c , that the knights of chivalry amused 
tlicmselves with chess, tables, or the dance, after dinner; “while the 
^coithy monks, Pierre of Blois, and John of Salisbury, having no such 
delights in their refectory, were compelled to continue their carousals'^ 
-ii. 352. 

great critic observes, that it is very important to he aware of the 
false logic of authors, as they very often leap, under the appearance of 
syllogistical accuracy, to the most absurd conclusions; and certainly he 
aiight l)a\‘e largely illustrated his proposition from the ‘History of 
Ehivalry.’ Let the reader take the following as a specimen of Mr. Mills’s 
logic : “ A character of mildness must have been formed wherever the 
principles of chivalry were acknowledged, A great object of the Order 
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was protection ; and therefore a ‘kind and gentle regard to the afflictions 
and misfortunes of others tempered the fierceuessif the Varrior” (ii. 357.) 
Now a more childish piece of sophistry than this itf not dny V4iere to be 
found. The ‘principles of chivalry were acknowledgedf a^brding to 
Ills own account, during many centuries throughout the greater portion 
of Europe : in France, in England, in Germany, in Italy, in Spain. 
Yet he informs us, that “ Germany was not much softened by its im- 
pressions ; and in Italy the bitterness of private war admitted but few of 
its graces.” (ii. p. 346.) But to confine ourselves to his reasoning. From 
this it would appear, that whatever the object of an order or institution 
may be, that it will not fail to attain. Thus, the object of the Christian 
priesthood was to teach humility and universal benevolence ; and, there- 
forCf that priesthood has always despised wealth and discountenanced 
violence. It was the object of governments to protect men in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit of their enterprise and industry; and, therefore, they 
have never at any time degenerated into tyrannies. This is his reasoning. 
He again goes on as follows: “ In many points chivalry was only a copy 
of the Christian religion ; and as that religion is divine, and admirably 
adapted to improve our moral nature, ib the same merit cannot in fair- 
ness be denied to any of its forms and modifications.” (ii. 357.) “ The 
religion of the knight was generally the religion of the lime!” (i. 140.) 
“ The Christianity of the time was not the pure light of the Gospel, for 
it breathed war and homicide I ! ” (ii. p. 357.) 

As we are nov^ on the subject, \ve will add a few more passages in 
illustration of the religion of a knight : 

The religion of the knight was generally the religion of the lime; and it 
would be idle to expect to see religious reformers start from the bands of an 
unlettered soldiery, whose swords had been consecrated by the cliurch. The 
warrior said many orisons everyday; besides a nocturne' of the Psalter, 
matins of our lady, of the Holy Ghost, and of the cross, and also the diiig^i. 
... No warrior would fight without secretly breathing a prayer to God or a 
favourite saint.— -i. p. 146. 

The knight visited sacred places, and adopted all the superstitions, whether 
mild or terrible, and the full spirit of intolerant fierceness of his time. . The 
defence of the church formed part of his obligation. . . . The knight knew 
^no other argument than the sword to gainsay the infidel, and he was ready 
at all times to “ thrust it into the hblly of an heretic as far as it would go.” 
This was the feeling in all chivalric times.— i. p. 148. 

I can only state as an liislorical fiict, without attempting to apologise for 
its madness and impiety, that at a tournament held at Vailadolid in ifie year 
1428, the king of Castile was accompanied by twelve knights, who personated 
the twelve apostles.— i. p. 266. 

Christianity, with its sanctities and humanities, gave a form and character 
to chivalry. He who was invested with the military bell was ho longer the 
mere soldier of ambition and rapine, but he was taught to couch his lance 
for objects of defence and protection, rather than for those of hostility. He 
was the friend of the distressed, of widows and orphans, and of all who siii- 
fered from tyranny and opprcs.sion. The doctrine of Christian benevolence, 
that all who name the name of Christ are brothers, gave beauty and grace to 
the principles of fraternity, which were the Gothic inheritance of knights, 
and therefore the wars of the middle ages were distinguished for their hu- 
manities. . . . All the courtesies of private life were communicated to 
strangers ; and gentleness of manners, and readiness of service, expanded 
fronj a private distinction into a universal character.— ii. p, 342. 

When his (the knight's) imagination was influenced by chivalry and love. 
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he forgot jits rosary, and said that paradise was only the habitation of dirty 
monies, priest^ aita hermks; and tuat, for his part,ne preferred the thoughts 
of going to] the devil ; and in his fiery kingdom, he was sure of the society of 
kings, Enj^ts, squires, minstrels, ahd jugglers, and, above all the rest, the 
mistress oWiis heart.^i. p. 151. 

To this monstrous mass of contradictions, we shall add one passage 
from an * Essay on Chivalry,' by Sir Walter Scott : 

The knight, whose profession was war, being solemnly enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the gospel of peace, regarded infidels and heretics of every description 
as the enemies whom, as God's own soldier, he was called upon to attack 
and slay wherever he could meet with them, without demanding or waiting 
for any other cause of quarrel than the dift’erence of religion. The duties of 
morality were indeed formally imposed on him by the oath of his order, as 
well as that of defending the church, and extirpating heresy and misbelief. 
But, in all ages, it has been usual for men to coiupound with their consciences 
for breaches of the moral code of religion, by a double proportion of zeal for 
its abstract doctrines. In the middle ages, this course might be pursued on 
system; for the church allowed an exploit done on the infidels as a merit 
wliich might obliterate the guilt of the most atrocious crimes. The genius 
alike of the age and of the order tended to render the zeal of the prolessors 
of chivalry fierce, burning, and intolerant. 

If this be not sufiicient, the reader may consult the testimonies adduced 
by St. Palaye, in the notes to his fifth ‘ Memoir on Chivalry.' Mr. Mills 
disingenuously asserts, that that learned and excellent writer founded on 
one single passage his condemnation of chivalric manners “ Sainte Palaye 
has founded his condemnation of chivalry upon the remark of Pierre de 
Blois,” &c. (ii. p. 348.) But this assertion is so entirely false, that we 
think even the historian of chivalry would not have ventured to make it, 
had he reflected on what he was saying. Pierre de Blois is the Jirst 
authority which Sti Palaye adduces in confirmation of his text; but he 
goes on crowding citation upon citation, till he trembles for the patience 
of the reader. He indeed commences his notes on this portion of his 
work, with observing : “ Nous inultiplierons les citations d I'injini si 
nous vouliona rapporter tous les teinoignages de nos anciens auteurs qui 
peignent la chevalerie des couleurs les plus odieuses." And after having 
carefully examined all these testimonies, and cited as many as he thought ^ 
would be read, he gives it as his deliberate opinion, that the knights of 
chivalry “ paid but small regard either to religion or the state. They 
bad made a vow to defend, maintain, and exalt both ; they had been 
honourei by the church with the title of viscount, &c., yet never ceased 
to abuse their authority, to the prejudice even of those who had placed 
themselves under their protection. Under the name of patrons they 
were real oppressors j seizing upon the property of those very ecclesiastics 
for whose defence they pretended to wear arms." 

If Mr. Mills has any penetration, he will abandon as hopeless the de- 
fence of the religion and mildness and moral rectitude of the' knights ; 

indeed, he seems at one time to have thought as much himself ; 
for, page 124 of his first volume, he observes : “ The knight, ho\vever, 
cared but little for the cause or necessity of his doing battle, so that he 
could display his valour." > , 

Having paid all due respect to this exposition of the knight’s creed, we 
^ill now, to adopt an elegant phrase of Mr. Mills, do our devoir to another 
feature of chivalry, and expound to our readers the mystery of lady-love. 

Herald, lot, 7, 2G . 
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For this purpose we shah select ft few passages from the * Hisfeei^ of 
Chivalry/ inserting, occasionally, a sentence from Sir Walter Seoit ; and 
if Mr. Mills’s opinions should sometimes appear ft little contradictory, we 
must request that the reader will set it down to the accottnfof h!s exceed- 
ingly short memory. We will begin with our historian’s account of the 
extent of love’s dominions in chivalric times'! — 

If Venus, in the Greek mythology, was Called the universal cause, [if she 
was, indeed,] her empire seems not to have been less extensive in days of 
knighthood. . . . The ideas of God and love were always blended in the 
heart of the true knight ; and to be loving was as necessary as to be devout. 

195. 

We need not explain to our readers the nature of Venus's empire in 
Greece. 

A soldier of chivalry would go to battle, proud of the title, a pursuivant of 
love, and in the contests of chivalric skill, which, like the battles of Homer’s 
heroes, gave brilliancy and splendour to war, a knight challenged another to 
joust wim a lance for love of the ladies, and he commended himself to the 
mistress of his heart for protection and assistance. In his mind woman was 
a being of mystic power; in the forests 6f Germany her voice had been lis- 
tened to like that of the spirit of the woods, [we wonder what spirit he can 
mean,] melodious, solemn, and oracular; and when chivalry was formed 
into a system, the same idea of something supernatural ly powerful in her 
character, threw a shadowy and serious interest over softer feelings, and she 
was revered as well as loved. While this devotednfess of soul to woman’s 
charms appeared in his general intercourse with the sex, in a demeanour of 
homage, in a grave and stately politeness, his lady-love he regarded with re- 
ligious constancy. Fickleness would have been a species of impiety ; for 
she was not a toy that he played with, but a divinity whom he worshipped. 
This adoration of her sustained him through all the perils that lay before his 
reaching his hearts desire ; and loyalty, (a word that has lost its pristine and 
noble meaning,^ was the choicest quality in the character of the preux cheva- 
lier.— vol. i. p. <203. 

While the metaphysical students and pleaders in the courts of love pro- 
fessed to aspire but to the lip or hand of their ladies, they privately in- 

dulged themselves in loves which had very little either of delicacy or senti- 
ment.— Sir iSco«. 

The true knight, he whose mind was formed in the best mould of chivalric 
principles, was a more perfectjpersonification of lovfe than poets and ro- 
mancers have ever dreamed. 'The feir obiect of his passion was truly and 
emphatically the mistress of his heart. She reigned there with absolute do- 
minion. His love was ^ 

“ All adoration, dvity, and observance.**— Mi//#, vol. i. p. 198* 

And woman, though still worshipped with enthusiasm, as in the German 
forests, did not continue to be, (in ail cases at least,) the same pure object of 
worship. The marriage-tie ceased to be respected ; and as the youthful 
knights had seldom the means or inclination to encumber themselves with 
wives and families, their lady-love was often chosen* among the married ladies 
of the court.— Sir W. Scott, 

The knights, though courteous to the highest polish of refinemeht, were 

rigid and inflexible censors If any lady of sulliid fame todk ptededence 

of a dame of bright viriuCf {sullied and brhht, they all mingled (ogelh*f» 
then,) a cavalier would advance and reverse the order, &c. . . . Here, therefore, 
chivalry vindicated its purity, and showed itself as thf moral guide of the 
world, &c,— Mi//i, vol. i. p. 254. 
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Tlie Platonk: refinements and subtleties of amorous passion which they 
nrofessed) were ^metimes compatible with very coarse and gross debauchery. 
Lsir W. Scott, 

It is uD<iuestionable that the lov^of tlie knight was not the mere impulse 
of passion, but that the feeling was raised and relined by respect. Now . .. .this 
purity of love must have l)een followed by a corresponding correctness of 
morals.— vol. i, p. 232. 

The vows of celibacy introduced profligacy among the Catholic clergy, as 
the high-flown and overstrained Platonism of the professors of chivali 7 fa- 
voured the increase of license and debauchery.— Sir W. Scott. 

Cliivalry was the golden thread that ran throu|h the middle ages, the cor- 
rective of vice, the personification of virtue. — ^liUs, vol. i. p. 230. 

Chivalric love hau, indeed, its absurdities as well as its impieties.— vol. 
i. p. 208. 

The knight, whose heart was warmed with the true light of chivalry, 
never wished that the dominion of his mistress should be less than absolute, 
and the confession of her perfect virtue, which this feeling implied, made him 
preserve his own faith pure and without a stain. Love was as marked a feature 
in the chivalric character as valour ; and, in the phrase of the time, he who 
iniderstood how to break a lance, and did not understand how to win a lady, 
was but half a man. He fought to gain her smiles; for love in brave and 
gentle knights, kindled aspirations for high desert and honour.— J6. vol. i. 

p. 201. 

Agreement in religious opinions was as necessary as sympathy of souls, in 
the Eves of chivalry; and many a story is related of a knight reposing in a 
lady’s chamber, where, instead of adoring the divinity of the place, he assailed 
her [tasteless rogue 1] with a fierce invective against her Fchgious creed. .On 
such occasions, he forgot even his courtesy, and shamed his knighthood by 
calling her a heathen hound. — Ib. vol. i. p. 220. 

The loves of chivalric times must often have been shaded with gloom ; and 
so convulsed was the state of Europe, so distant were its parts men thrown 
ftom each others that the course of true love seldom ran smoothly, ficc.— It. 
vol. i. p. 206. 

Having amassed so many proofs of our knights' chaste and chivalrous 
loves, and of the adogtirable tact and sagacity of their historian, we shall 
also make free to select from the same storehouse of contradictions a few 
passages descriptive of the ladies of chivalry. The young people of 
those days were frequently brought together in a way which Mr, Mills 
shall specify 

It often happened, that the circumstances of life carried a young cavalier 
to a baronial castle, where he found more peril in the daughter's fair looks than 
in the fr^ning hattUmhts of her f other. 292. 

The reader will henceforward bear in mind that a young lady's eyes are 
more dangerous than mere brick and mortar ; for we will do Mr. Mills 
the justice to believe, that in the above passage he meant the battlements 
ot a castle, and not, as he has expressed it, of a man. But let us get 
rid of the “ battlements,’^ and come at once to the ladies ; — 

I think tliat our imaginations do not altogether deceive us in painting the 
(lays of chivalry as days of feminine virtue. — i. 230. 

Sainte Palaye and Sir Walter Scott, among modem writers; and the 
romancers,* poets, tmd historians, contemporary with chivalry, assert the 

, *Mr. Mills has some very amusiug passage* on the subject of romance, some- 
Junes paying deference to its testimony, at others appearing to indulge a suspicion 

ifVu •ubjoin a few specimens : 

The romances of chivalry are another source of infoftttatioa.” «...** Ilie 
2 G 2 
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very reverse of that which Mr. Mills’s imagination has painted, ^ The 
eagerness of chivalric dariies to attend the sick-beds of stranger-knights, 
very frequently produced the consequences that might naturally have been 
expected. It was to a visit paid by the Princess Blauncheflour to the 
wounded bed of Rouland Riis, that the renowned Sir Tristrem owed his 
birth. And Sir Walter Scott observes, in a note on the passage 

No doubt such interviews were frequently attended with the consequences 
which follow in the text. Indeed, according to later minstrels, Jsaie le Triste, 
the son of our hero. Sir Tristrem, becomes the father of Sir March the Exile, 
through a similar complaisant visit from the lovely Princess Martha, niece ot 
a certain King Irion. 

The danger of these interviews was increased by the ignorance of the 
dames of chivalry, which our historian himself deposes to ; — 

The mental education of women of those days was not of a very high 
polish. To repeat the prayers of the church, to sing the brief jiiece of noetry 
called the lay, or the longer romaunt, were the only tasks on the intellect.— 
i. 183. 

To their ignorance were also added an Amazonian fierceness and man* 
7iishnesSi altogether unlovely ; — 

Two ladies decided some fierce dispute by the sword. Each surnmoned to 
her aid a band of cavaliers ; and the stoutest lances of Normandy felt no loss 
of disunity in being commanded by a woman. The Lady Eloisa and the Lady 
Isabella rode through their respective ranks with the address of experienced 
leaders, and their contest, like that of nations, was only terminated by burn- 
ing and plundering each other’s states.— i. 235. 

Sometimes they (the ladies) wielded the flaming brand themselves; and 
the second crusade, in particular, was distinguished by a troop of ladies har- 
nessed in armour of price, and mounted on goodly steeds,— i. 235. 

A high-spirited damsel would, in private, divest herself of her robe, gird 
round her a belt, and drawing its sword from the scabbard, fight with the air 
till she was wearied.— i. 234. 

Nevertheless, the knights were thoroughly of opinion that all this 
virility was no safeguard against voluptuousness. Love was sure, they 
thought, to give way at length : — 

romance-writers were to the middle ages of Europe what the ancient poets were 
to Greece,— the painters of the manners of their limes,' Preface^ p. xii. 

“ Were we to judge of the manners of an age by its literary remains, we 
should conclude that our ancestors but ill observed (be laws of decency and de- 
corum,"— -S/. Palayet vol. ii. p. 65 

“ The romances, or poems longer than the minstrels’ or troubadour lay, were 
also faithful ministers of chivalry."— vol, I. p, 173. 

** The romance-writers were satirists, but they had more humour than ma- 
lignity. Every one of them [has he read them all ?] introduces a magical test of 
feminiue virtue, a driukiug-cup, a mantle, or a girdle. This is harmless ; and 
their general censure of women is without point ; for they were, for the most 
part, men of profligate habits, and judged the other sex by the standard of their 
own vices .” — MUlSf vol, i. p. 231. 

“ The romance of Tirante the White, praised by Cervantes as a faithful picture 
of the knights and ladies of his age, seems to have been written in an actual 
brothel, and, contrasted with others, may lead us to suspect that their purity is 
that of roniance, its profligacy that of reality.”— IValter Scott, 

Indeed, the gross license which was practised during the middle ages, may 
be well estimated by the vulgar and obscene language that was currently used 
in tales and fictions addressed to the young and noble of both sexes." — Sir fr alter 
Scott, 

“ Still the general tendency of the poetry and romance of the chivairic ag®® 
was to improve the mailhers of the tunes."— iVt/Zs, vol. ii. p. 172. 
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He (the knight) believed that both God and love hated hard and hypocriti- 
cal hearts. U a bolder strain of irreverence he thought that both God and 
love could be S(ftenei by prayer ^ and that he who served both with fidelity, 
would secure to himself happinessjn this life, and the joys of Paradise here- 
after.— i. 21?. 

In one passage we are told, that chivalry triumphed over all preceding 
systems of opinions^ by creating a more pure love than had ever been 
before known : 

The triumph of cAiw»/ry over all preceding systems of opinion* was complete, 
when imagination refined the fierceness of passion into generous and gentle 
aftcction,— a refinement so perfect and beautiful, that subsequent times, with 
all ihcir vaunted improvements in letters and civilization, are obliged to revert 
their eyes to the by-gone days of the shield and the lance, for the most 
pleasing and graceful pictures of lady-love,—ii. p. 345. 

And then the honest historian says, in the same page, that the pro- 
fession of knighthood had nothing at all to do with the matter : 

All the religious devotion of a cavalier to woman existed in his mind, inde- 
pendently of, or superadded to, his oath of knightood.— ii. 345. 

Were w’e to mark every trifling, silly, or contradictory passage in this 
‘ History,’ we should write an article as long as the book itself. What 
we have written may give the reader a tolerably correct notion of the 
ability and taste of its author. That Mr. Mills has been at much pains 
to collect materials for his work, and that his work contains considerable 
information, we have no wish to deny. What we contend is, that he 
wants the ability to write history ; and has not the modesty to rest satis- 
fied with the reputation of being a careful compiler, which, when he shall 
be impartial, he may deserve to obtain. He ought, how^ever, to be aw^are 
that it is not for persons of his stamp to sit in judgment on celebrated 
w I iters; and that when he passes from the province of the compiler into 
that of the critic, his notions are, if possible, more likely to be confused 
and unimportant, than when he only presumes to philosophize on his- 
torical arguments. The remarks he has hazarded on Sir Walter Scott, 
St. Palaye, Ducan^e, and others, can have no other effect than to rouse 
the critical spirit ot his readers, which, for his sake, had much better be 
suffered to slumber while the ‘History of Chivalry* is in hand. His 
harsh criticism of St. Palaye is peculiarly unpardonable, as it is from him 
that he has borrowed by far the best portions of his book ; sometimes 
merely translating his words ; sometimes abridging them ; and at others, 
diluting his phrases into a thin paraphrase ; but almost always without 
acknowledgment. What be says of Lord Herbert of Chferbury, is far 
more absurd than the foppery it was meant to ridicule. In short, 
^yherever he is other than a mere compiler, he is ludicrous and imper- 
tinent. If our notice of his work is severe, we trust it will be found to 

just ; at all events, we have been careful not to say half so much as 
the nature of the work appeared to warrant, that we might practise 
the moderation, the w’ant of w^bich we w'cre disposed to condemn in 
Mr. Mills. ‘ 
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jG^ Mrst Hemans, 


Hush 1 His a holy hour! — the quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soR lamp sheds 
A faint ^nd starry rMiance, through the gloom 
And the strict stillness, down on bright young heads, 
With all their clustering locks, untouched by care, 

And bow’d, as flowers are bow’d with night, in prayer. 

Gaze on, ’tis lovely ! Childhood’s lip and cheek 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought ! 

Gaze, yet what seest thou in those fair and meek 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ? 
Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, 

What death must fashion for eternity ! 

0 joyous creatures ! that will sink to rest 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done ; 

As birds with slumber’s honey-dew opppress’d, 

Midst the dim-folded leaves, at set of sun ; 

Lift up your hearts ! though yet no sorrow lies 
Dark in the summer heaven of those clear eyes. 

Though fresh within your breast th’ untroubled springs 
Of nope make melody wheree’er ye tread. 

And o’er your sleep bright shadows, from the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth, be spread ; 

Yet, in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 

Is woman’s tenderness — how soon her woe ! 

Her lot is on you !— silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sunless riches, from affection’s deep, 

To pour on broken reeds, — a wasted shower! 

And to make idols, and to And tliem clay, 

And to bewail that worship— therefore pray I 

Her lot is on you ! — ^lo be found untired, 

Watching the stars out of the bed of pain, 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 

And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain 1 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer ciecay ; 

And, oh I to love through all things — tlierefore pray I 

And take the thought of this calm vesper-time, 

With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 
On through the dark days fading from their prime, 

As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight I 
Earth will forsake— Oh 1 happy to have given 
Til’ unbroken heart’s first fragrance unto heaven ! 


From Ackcrmann's * Forget me Not,’ for 1826. 
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Np. II, 

Closely connected with divination was the universally prevalent 
opinion of spiritual agency, and of preterhuman powers conceded to in- 
dividuals. Not only K4f and Mazenderauii were the popular theatres 
of this display, but every nation, in every quarter of the globe, possessed 
its peculiar region of terror. And, by a common consent, these ejected 
usurpers of tlm human frame were, by pharmaceu tries and exorcising 
authority, consigned to the Red Sea. The destruction of the Egyptian 
host in its waters, could hardly have been the origin of this tradition ; 
for, it is too vaguely mentioned in profane writers to authorize us to ad- 
duce it as the cause. Faber’s opinion, in his ‘ Pagan Idolatry,' vol, iii. 
p. 350, 351, seems the most correct, and the least liable to objection, 
which deduces it from the four Chaldean annedots or dagons, who suc- 
cessively emerged from it, and returned to it : it was also the place of 
refuge of Bacchus and his Sileni. Homer (II. ii. v. 135) says: 

At^yvffos 8 ^ <f>o0Tt^(h 
h\hs Karit. Kvfta' Bins 8’ 

Ae<8i8ro(.’ 

From such a mythological legend, to which we may presume that there 
were other counterparts, now lost, we may readily conceive it to have 
originated; indeed, in its early state, it must have been connected with 
some extensive religion, to have acquired such a currency among the 
superstitious. The Red Sea has always been an object of regard and of 
critical inquiry. Celsius, in his ‘ Hiero Botanicon,'® considers the 
from which it derived its name, to have been a sea-weed, and Michaelis 
notices an abundance of the herb, called (ui ’ (Sufa) by the Ethio- 
pians, being found there, which some have identified with the Sargaso, 
which bears red berries at a particular time of the year. This w'riter 
likewise conjectures that the Nile contains it, because tpO is mentioned 
in Exod. ii. 3. The old Egyptian name of this sea was Uj I (Sari), 
and Pliny,’’ 1. xiii. c. 13, gives an account of a plant bearing the name. 
Hesychius writes, erolpiv [o-apov] <f>iUy n y€V 0 fum ly yia? jCiyvnray «X€<ri. 
The Gouemon has, likewise, been identified with it : but, from Jonah ii. 
6, it is very evident that is some species of sea- weed, which Lobo, 
in his ‘ Travels in Abpsinia,' p. 51, 52, states to be of a red colour, and 
to make the waters of the Red Sea the same, wherever it abounds. The 
Kamus records a fish of the name of which some suppose to be 
the sword-fish ; but os the real genus of the fish is unknown, wc are un- 
able to state whether the name has any reference to colour, or to the fish 
being found, where the is in great quantity. Michaelis conjectured 
that the Israelites crossed the Red Sea either on the night preceding or 


’ Cf. Syiicel!. p. 29. Noniii Dionys. 1. xx. p. 5:>2. « Vol. ii. p. 64. 

* Fruticosi eat geuerw Sari, circ^ Nilum uasceiis,duorn«n ferfe cubitorum altitu- 
iline, pollicari crassitiuline, comA papyri, simiiique manditur more. 
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following the twenty-fourth day after the new moon, and that they 
walked on a submarine isthmus, having the sea on each side, so that the 
Egyptians could not attack theiii in fiank. Many hypotheses have been 
started on this point, which also forms the subject of one of Niebuhr’s 
chapters/ 

jWuch superstition must necessarily have resulted from this idea of 
innumer^]e intelligences pervading and interfering with the whole crea- 
tion ^'anm%herever we direct our attention, shall perceive that none 
was more fertile in legendary productions. The bowling Of dogs at the 
approach of Hecate, and, according to R. Bechai, (Par. Bo. f. 84, c. 2,) 
when the angel of death enters a city, which Plutarch on Superstition 
assures us was universally received as an evil omen, and among count- 
less others, is derivable from tlio pre-occupation of the mind by these 
idle notions. Hence, the Devs, Ghuls, Jius, Nimjezehs, and other ima- 
ginary beings, both of Paristan and Jinnistan : hence, also, the element 
of fire l)ecame peopled with subordinate deities and spirits, and the mira- 
culous salamander, which R. Salomo apud Barten, v. ii, p. 157, de- 
scribes as being begotten in it, for seven years, without intermission : 

iwn p nxiajn rm K^^3D‘?D 

:piysn '^3 TDO DW Wiy THK D'poa 

The Persians mention it under the name of or , 

and the Berhani Kattea informs us, that “ it is like a large mouse, which 
dies as soon as it is taken out of the fire; although othois state, that it 
does not continually inhabit it ; that it sometimes comes out, when it is 
taken and placed on a skin, a turban, or handkerchief; and, that, as it 
is filthy, they throw all sorts of filth into the fire, which burns and purifies 
them. Another account states, that it is like a lizard, particularly the 
small Lybian sort, called which they place on a skin or um- 

lirellato preserve its heat, and that garments are woven from its hair; that 
in warm weather they cover it that it may retain the heat. Others, how- 
ever, describe it as a bird ; but God only knows I C alderon de la 
Barca, in his brilliant play of ‘ La Puente de Mantibcl,’ describes the 
phoenix as indefinitely. Fierabras says ; 

Depongo el ser mi vasallo 

El Fenix, paxaro solo. 


* Burckhardt strongly supports Niebuhr’s opinion, tliat the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea near Suez, conceiving that the is the well Marah, 

whose waters still retain their bitterness; that the still full of 

date-trees, is the Elira mentioned in Exod. xv. 27 : the iion-existence of twelve 
wells being no argument to the contrary, from the shifting nature of the sands, 
and the copious supply of water to be found at a small depth. He conjectures, 
with much ingenuity, that the berry of the 4 X 5 ^, the peganum retusuin of Fdr- 
skal, resembling in taste a ripe gooseberry, may have been the tree which sweet- 
ened its waters : it is also called from the colour of its fruit, (p. 472-4.) 

The modern name of the desert through which the Israelites wandered, is 
(448.) 
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' Que ascua, cenbm, gusano, 

Sacrificio, stroma, y voto, 

En cuna de calanabuco, 

En tumba de cinnamomo, 

Nac6 y vive, dura y muere, 

Jlijo y padre de si proprio. « 

On this subject, such a multitude of all-various materials is presented, 
that we cannot restrict ourselves to any particular arrangemeiil. Kaf, 
the abode of the Sitnorgh or Inka, ** round which, (as Hafiz writes,) 
enveloping its vertex in clouds, guardian of evil shade, the sun di- 
rects its. course,"'* would, of itself, supply us with almost inexhaustible 
traditions. The Urim and Thummim of the Hebrews, (which I have 
elsewhere disejussed,) were introduced into the Levitical system on ac- 
count of the fanaticism of the times; and, in addition to the parallel cited 
among the Egyptians, Philostratus ’ records, that in the vaulted room in 
the palace at Babylon, which was adorned with sapphires, images of the 
gods were represented in the air, from whence hung four ’'Ivyycf, which 
were denominated 0cfcy yXurrai, because the king pronounced 
there. This is a very striking coincidence, and proves the extraordinary 
analogy wdiich subsisted between the opinions and practices of the antient 
Orientals. There can be no doubt, as Faber argues, vol. iii. p. 348, 
that most of the impostors, who assumed the title of wizards, necro- 
mancers, and enchanters, imitated the pageants in the mysteries, pre- 
tt'nded to magic powers, and by phantasmagoric illusions, and by the 
aid of suitable accomplices, exhibited “ apparitions at pleasure, and 
thus, with careful ambiguity, revealed future events.” But all these 
impostures had their source in dcmonolatry, and the superstitious state of 
mind which it induced. 

Appian, in his ‘ Cyntigetica,’ I. iii. v. 283, writes : — 

Et \vKov Stlpas, plyuy rtKriivouo 
Tv^tayoy fUK^KaSoy, Ciiivp.iiiov, wAfaUaproy, 

Movydy rot ptrii watri fiapvfipofAoy hXayfV 
Kal fiovvoy narayu' rh dl^pea wpSa^ty (oma 
Tv/xraya ariydi^ft, Ktoipijtrt T€ iratray 
Kal tp^lfiwoi yiip oh ift^tpifyoy AlWov t^ftycun. 

This strange con<'eit might have been passed by as an idle country 
story, did w'e not discover it with other memorabilia in the East. Damir, 
the naturalist, whose belief of fiction was circumscribed by no very 
narrow bounds, as gravely details it as Appian : — 

^ 

y - - - - ^5*4^ CjJaXj 

^ V/® ^ ufo oCliki 

l^XT ooui^Aj 


\ Act. I. Sc. 9. 

w 

7 De vit;\ Ajxdlon. 1. i. et apud Photinm, p2tl. 
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** If the nerve of a Wolf be suspended over any musical instruments, and 
strike them, all the sheep’s nerves in them will be snapped ; and, in hke 
manner, if a drum be made of sheepskin, a^d^atruck with it, all the 
drums so covered, though among manv others, wiU burst,” 

That Faber is right in imagining that a great proportion of these le< 
gends arose from misconceptions of:tijie mysteries,^ and vague rumours 
comeernug them, which had come into circulatioa, is clear from several 
instance in which we are able to retrace them to their source, Thus, 
from the hirciur worship, sprang the fable of the Satyrs, who sustain such 
an important character in mythology ; and that these ideas found a cur* 
rency in the East, we ar^ue from the noticed in the Scriptures. 

From Isaiah xxxiv. 14, it is likewise manliest, that some particular ani* 
mal was designated by this name ; some critics have referred them to 
the demons, whose cry the Arabs call in consequence of 

the ‘ extract from tho Kamus, Olyol ) these are 

fabled to be heard on Mount in at twelve miles dis- 
tance from Medina, which received its name from the or noise, 

which they are supposed to make by night in desert places. Jawhari 
gives the name some sands near Medina. But there must 

have been some real animal to whom this fable was applied, and al- 
though the Kuraus describes as the cry of Jius or demons, 

we remark the word applied to the lapwing, to the cooing of the dove, 
the noise of the camel, and any whispering sound ; to the noise also 
heard by people on the sea-shore, and on plains sometimes, at the period 
of an earthquake.8 Van Dale has written a wild diatribe on this re- 
search ; and were we supported by adequate authority, both from the 
primitive signibcation of the Hebrew and Arabic root, we sliould 
conceive that some of the genus Simia were the animals intended in 

this passage of Isaiah. The Persian interpreters of 

would well apply to them ; nor do we believe the Ghuls and 

Jius of Eastern romance to have been any thing, exciting these or other 
wild animals. The derivation of satyrs from tho Mendesian or hircine 
rites, is not, aboriginally, correct ; they were, as we have elsewhere 
shown from the writings of the antients, and the meaning of the term in 
Sanscrit, priests of a particular order in the mysteries, who, from the 
fantastic dresses which they nifght have assumed on solemn processions, 
allusive probably of some symbols that had an exoteric worship in the 
vulgar religion, gave rise to the legend of the Satyrs. The story of Tire- 
sias’s change of sex, which had an allegorical meaning, is not devoid ot 
a correspoiidencc in Eastern natural history. Damir says of tho hare, 


i k-O ^ 



J^UJl CfytO 

Lexicon Surah, ^ ^ 
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P a? 

UU 5 UU) oa? year it U male and 
other female, which KaeWni, in Me * AjaleVel Makluc^it,’ r^atu. 
Origen and Euatathias record the tradition, that the rhinoceros may be 
caught by means of a woman, who is a nurse, being exposed where he 
sojourns, from hk propensity to her milk, and the inebriating and sopo- 
rific efifect which it produces upon him ; and even this most outrageous 
fiction Damir has per^tuated nearly in the same words. We, indeed, 
read continually of the exposition of women to wild beasts and fictitious 
monsters ; but, unless superstitious deference to some oracle, or revenge, 
had been the cause, we should, in most cases, be rather inclined to con- 
clude that the detail was a mythological description of some doctrine or 
event connected with the antieni Polytheism, and concealed from the un-* 
initiated. The legends respecting the mermaid, with which the Northern 
romances are replenished, had their counterparts in the East : Kaz^ni 

calls the merman and mermaids 

and OlJu j from the latter of which appellations, it 

would appear that the fable was borrowed from that of Nereus and the 
Nereids. The Circus, likewise, arc retraced in his account of the monster 
or as the name is variously written, 

which appears to be the same tradition as that of the Egyptian sorceress 

and the meaning of idi, which sometiifaes simply occurs, 
is sufficiently indicative of the parallel, ^ 

The analogy between Rustam and Hercules is very cloee ; the latter 
had twelve labours, the former seven, in his journey, called the 

in which we perceive many references to more modern belief, 

l)articular]y in that where he resisted the spells of the enchantress, and 
where she became black as night when he pronounced the name of God. 
Firdausi 8 heroes were as voracious as Homer’s : Rustam, when in Turan, 
ate and drank as incredibly as any of the assailants of Troy ; both 
wnters compared their warriors to lions and wolves, &e. ; and few essays 
would be more interesting than a critical comparison of these two great 
poets. In the Old Testament, Jonathan gave his girdle to David ; in 
the Shahniimeh, Kaikaus gave his to Rustam ; of which custom we have 
examples in the Iliad and .4Ineid : and the death of Turnus was occa- 
sioned hy his spoliation ot' the girdle froih the corpse of Pallas. It appears 

from Firdausi, that the was one of the most ancient punishments', 

tvliich, in latter times, also denoted impalement: thus, in 1 Sam. xxi. 9, 
tile Gibeonites hanged the sons of Rizpali and Michal, in blood- revenge, 
lor Saul’s atrocities; and that it was common among other people, we 
learn from the Greek historians. The post of the chiefs was, in the ear- 
lier periods, in the centre of the army ; this was generally the case wdth 
those in the Shahuameh. 

Different cities were, in some countries, allotted to different profes- 
sions ; and this would naturally have been the first result of their division 
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into castes, Memphis and other placesi appear in Egypt to have been 
more particularly devoted to the priests ; and with the Jews, we remark 
Levitical cities; arid colleges of prophets. ' We scarcely hijive su^icient 
documents to ascertain whether the tribes assigned certain spots to cer- 
tain important professions ; yet from 1 Chron. iv. 14, we derive data for 
such an inference, where Joab is styled DWH for this ex- 
press reason, Vll From a collation of separate passages, 

we must presume the to have been an artist of every description, 
since the Word is equally applied to the worker in silver and gold, in 
precious stones, iron, brass, wood, See. ; and Nehemiah xi. 35, mentions 
Ono, as the of the Benjamites in his day. We retrace 

the caravans of the East in Genesis and Job : the HTHK was the greater 
or karavan, the the smaller or kafilah. As early as the days of 

Joseph, (Gen. xxxvii. 25,) an nn*lK of nomadic Ishmaelites is noticed ; 
and in Job vi. 19, the karavans of Tema, and kafilahs of Sheba, arc cited 
as things well known in that age. Those of the Dedanim arc quoted 
in Isaiah xxi. 13, in a manner which implies that they were numerous; 
and Jeremiah (ix. 1) speaks of their manzils, or halting places by night 
in the desert ; and it has been supposed that the QIDD near Beth- 
lehem, mentioned in Jer. xli. 17, was one of these karavanserais. This 
practice of the East, therefore, does not appear to have varied during 
the revolution of ages. Salvatori, in his ‘ Letters on Persia,' writes : 

Appena messo il piede in Persia, laprimacosa, che colpisce sguardo 
del Viajlpatore sono le orde niiinerose de nomadi Pastori, dei quali disse 
il venusto cantore, 

campestres melius Scytha; 

Quorum plaustra vagas iitC trahunt domos, — 

uso, cred’io che rimonta ai primi secoli dell’ uman genere, e che seguito 
viene |invariabilmente dalla maggior parte dei popoli dell’ Asia, non 
cccettuato neppure il regnante Persiano, il quale, durante tre mesi dell’ 
anno, conduce seco nuraeroso stuolo di Cortigiani, di Subditi, e di 
Schiavi, affine di vagar all’ immensa pianura di Casbin e Sultanio, far 
pascolar i loro destrieri, e solto bianche tende sdrajarsi dalla mattina 
fino alia sera, pascersi di frutta immature, di cocomeri inquantita, ^ 
deir invariabile Pilao (riso bollito) fumar ad ogni instante, pensar alia 
privazione delle donne (eccettuato il Sovrano, che seco mena cento fern- 
mine, e vietato sotto vigorose pene a chiunque siasi I’aver donne) e 
cercar finalmente, nocturno temporcy a soddisfar i loro brutali Appe- 
fiti.”® But this mode and motive of locomotion is perfectly distinct 
from the ancient karavans and katilahs, which were established for pur- 
poses of commerce ; nor are the 'inanners of this Persian King analogous 
to those of an Arab Sheikh. 


Mines de TOrient. vol, i. p. 349. 
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THE soldier’s song TO HIS MISTRESS. 

^Mift Aoise, and banners flying, 

In all the din of War; 

^Mid groans of wretches dying, 

I ^11 think of thee afar. 

I turn front honours near me, 

To Marian's peacefiil glade, — 

Where thou wert wont to cheer me, 

My own — my lovely maid. 

Tlie ribband, spotless white, 

That round my arm you wove, 

Has nerved that arm in fight, 

Tlmugh pledge of womarCs love. 

But when I should have slain, 

That taught my sword to spare ; 

That not one bloody stain 
Should sully gift so rare. 

Tleturn’d — if such my lot, 

From war and slaughter free—- 

Oh ! be my cares forgot 
In blissuil love with thee I 


TIMOLEON. 

ContNTK ! take that gory brand I 
I.et it lie 

On the altars of the land. 

For the eye 
Of ages slumbering in the loins 
Of the glorious throng that joins 
In fulfilling thy designs, 

Dberty ! 

Corinth ! he whose blood it drained— 
Mark it well ! 

Nor yet think these hands profaned 
'Cause ne fell— 
Had, I grant, a brotherjs claim ; 

But my country’s holier name, 
Silencing both love and fame, 

Was his knell 1 

Be the bitter mem’iy mine, 

You are free I 

Every god within his shrine 

Smiles to see 

A tyrant reach the fated hour 
When he pays the price of power, 
When, though fears his heart devour, 
He canaot flee ) 

ft;/, sr, 18 * 5 . 
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THK ASSASSIN*— A NARRATI^^ FOUNDED ON FACT, . 

During the period when the Emperor Napoleon was in the zenith of 
his power, and the Netherlands formed a portion of his extensive do - 
ipinions, there resided at Brussels three young men, named Charles 
Daraucourt, Theodore do Valmont, and Ernest de St. Maure, whose 
friendship for each other was of so ardent a nature, that they were 
generally known throughout the city by the expressive appellation of 
“ The Inseparables.” 

A singular combination of drcumstances had indeed directed their 
general habits and pursuits ; and if the tenets of that romantic philosophy 
which attempts to prove the miraculous powers of sympathy as operating 
at the same moment on congenial souls, could ever have been fairly ex- 
emplified in any particular instance, the striking similarity of sentiment 
by which these sincere friends appeared to be influenced on all occasions, 
seemed to aflPord as solid a basis for their superstructure as had, perhaps, 
at any time presented itself to the anxious view of modern enthusiasts. 

Of all the emotions of which the heart is susceptible, those of dis- 
interested friendship are the purest, the most sacred ; and where this 
friendship has commenced with the dawn of youth, and continued through 
all intermediate stages to the full sunshine of manhood, w'hat is there of 
sublimf||piat can be more truly sublme, of nobleness that can be more 
tmly nowe, than this most animating and exalted feeling ? The indi- 
viduals already named, had been constant playfellows during childhood ; 
had studied at the same academy as school-boys, and become members 
of the same university in their more advanced years. What added to 
the singularity of the peculiar destiny tlrnt seemed to preside over the 
united friendship of these interesting youths, was the fact of their having 
been born on the same day. 

Their parents, though of unequal rank in society, were alike respect- 
able in their several stations ! Monsieur Darancourt, the elder, being an 
eminent physician ; De Valmont a colonel of Engineers, whose wound# 
and consequent ill-health had compelled him to seek an honourable re- 
tirement from active service; and De St. Maure, a nobleman of illustrious 
family, but impaired fortune, bearing the title of Compte. 

The first difference in sentiment which appeared to actuate the three 
friends, was in the choice of their future vocations in life. Young Da< 
rancourt commenced his career at the bar as an advocate, while De 
Valmont, giving himself entirely up to the captivating study of the fine 
arts and belles-lettres, had declined engaging in any positive profession, 
preferring classic ease,.and the cultivation of refined mental accomplish- 
ments, to the acquirement of wealth, or the restless dicates of ambition. 
In the mean time, the Chevalier Ernest de St. Maure had obtained a 
commission in the army i and at the epoch from whence this narrative 
takes its date, was in the almost daily expectation of receiving orders to 
join his re^ment. His aflfectionate parejits, who had reluctantly con- 
sented to his adoption of a military profession, looked forward with dread 
to the approaching hour when the imperial mandate should summon hirn 
to the field ; nor was the son without his private feelings of mental agi- 
tation at the anticipated order. His was not the soul that could steel 
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itself against the manly sorrow of a revered father, or the anxioiu fears 
of a tender mother trembling for the future fate of an only child. But 
he considered that the. path of glory was before him, and he resolved to 
pursue it. 

Charles Darancourt, who had recently been admitted a member of a 
masonic society, and appeared anxious to contribute, even in the minutest 
matters, to the comforts and best interests of his friend, strongly recom- 
mended the young officer to become initiated into its profound mysteries 
ere he entered on his campaigns. Among various reasons advanced to 
urge the propriety of this advice, he instanced, in particular, an ancient 
story quaintly told by a learned German historian, showing how a certain 
Hamburgh mariner had been made prisoner during a war with the 
Russians, when that semt-barbarous people had still to learn the justice 
and policy of an extension of mercy towards a captive foe ; how he had 
been doomed by a tyrannical master to an intimate acquaintance with 
the knout ; but how he had been most unexpectedly taken into high 
favour by his Christian tormentor, and ultimately restored to liberty, 
from the mere circumstance of the Muscovite’s having discovered him to 
be a brother mason ! “ Now who knows,” continued the young barns** 
ter, earnestly addressing De St. Maiire, whether you may not hereafter 
be thrown, by the chances of war, into a situation somewhat similar to 
that of the poor Hamburgher? In this ease, how happy would you 
esteem yourself should your initiation into a mystery, which it has of 
late years been too much the fashion to ridicule, obtain for youMhe pity 
of some fellow-mason, induce him to take you to his brotherly embrace, 
convert your gloom into comparative sunshine, and finally release you 
from captivity ? ” 

The advocate’s reasoning, or at least his rhetoric, was conclusive. 
De St. Maure acquiesced in the suggestions of his friend, and promised 
shortly to attend the city lodge, and become enrolled as an aspiring 
member of the honourable fraternity. 

A few days only had elapsed since the conversation of these attached 
friends on the mystical virtues of masonry, when it was noticed by some 
4 the Count De St. Maure’s neighbours, one Sunday noon, that neither 
himself, nor any of his household, had been seen that morning in their 
way to or from mass,— a duty for the regular performance of which the 
family had previously been remarkable. About eight o’clock the same 
evening, young Darancourt and De Valmont called at the Count’s man- 
sion, to spend a social hour with the family. Their repeated Icnockings 
at the door remaining unanswered, they at length alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood by the relation of so singular a circumstance. After a short 
consultation, the front door was forced open, when, upon examining the 
hed-roomi, the appalling sight five murdered corpses, those of the 
Count and Countess de St. Maure, two female domestics, and a man* 
servant, presented itself to the horror-struck spectators. On further 
examination, it was also found that a writing-desk, belonging to the 
Count, supposed to have contained some valuable jewels, had been broken 
open and plundered. Darancourt, whose devoted attachment towards the 
vhole family had been repeatedly proved on various important occasions, 
appeared almost distracted with grief : for a considerable time his faculties 
^ of speecli, thought, and motion, seemed completely paralysed ; when at 
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length returning reason aroused him to a renewed sense of the fatal 
catastrophe, he rushed from the house in an agony of the most heart- 
rending sorrow, exclaiming, “ My friend ! my friend 1 Whe;e is my 
dearest friend ?” 

It was now that the affrighted neighbours began to ask each other, for 
the fin^ time, if any tidings could be heard of the Chevalier. In the 
bewildered hurry of the scene, this natural question had, till then, either 
been entirely omitted, or if a previous thought of the absent youth had 
for a moment dashed on the minds of the assembled crowd, it had been 
lost, at the instant, amid the overwhelming astonishment which had so 
suddenly burst upon them. Diligent search after him was, however, 
soon made in every part of the city; and De Valmont, whose compara- 
tive presence of mind on this ajOlicting occasion afforded an admirable 
contrast to the agitated feelings of his friend Darancourt, directed it in 
person ; but the absent youth could no where be found or heard of. 

This tragical affair speedily underwent a solemn investigation before 
the city magistrates, who, after a patient and anxious inquiry into the 
leading features of the case, came to the painful, though unanimous 
conclusion, that circumstances but too strongly concurred in pointing out 
the Chevalier as the parricidal murderer and robber. What principally 
tended to confirm his imagined guilt, was the remarkable fact of a pen- 
knife, marked with his initials, and covered with blood, having been found 
in a corridor leading from the scene of slaughter. In short, it seemed 
indisputably evident that his knife was the instrument with which the 
murders had been effected. It was proved by the Count’s bankers, that 
the deceased had been in the habit of depositing valuable diamonds, in 
which the principal part of his remaining fortune was imagined to con- 
sist, in his writing-desk ; and that it had been usual with him, upon 
leaving Brussels for any period exceeding a few days, to send the 
desk, with its contents, to their bank for safe custody. A large reward 
was offered for the apprehension of the Chevalier, but for several days 
no clue whatever presented itself that could possibly lead to his discovery. 

On the sixth morning succeeding this calamitous event, the proprietor 
of a deep stagnant well in the outskirts of the city, determined on having 
it cleansed, the water liaving become offensive. Labourers were ac- 
cordingly hired for this purpose, who, while busily employed in removing 
the mud with which the well was nearly half choaked, discovered the 
dead body of a man ! It was soon identified as the corpse of the Cheva- 
lier. A court of inquiry, in some measure resembling a coroner’s in- 
quest in England, was held, and several medical gentlemen were 
requested to attend, in order to ascertain whether any particular proof of 
violence could be discovered sufficient to have produced death. 

Among the most anxious of those who hastened to view the body, was 
Charles Darancourt, the disconsolate mourner, the bosom- companion ot 
the deceased. He entered the chamber with a convulsed countenance, 
passionately grasped the clammy hand of his departed friend, and pressing 
it to his heart, appeared, for a considerable time, overwhelmed with un- 
utterable anguish and despair. The corpse was stripped, and carefully 
examined ; but no wound, nor bruise, nor indeed mark of any kind, was 
perceived, which could lead to any reasonable conclusion that it had 
fallen beneath the death-blow of an assassin. The members of the in- • 
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quest were for a considerable time at a loss what decision to come to ; 
but at length concluded that the deceased must have thrown himself into 
the well in a paroxysm of sudden despair, the natural consequence of 
his guilt. The memory of this ill-fated youth was accordingly about to 
be blasted with the imputation of. self-destruction, in addition to the 
treble crime of robbery, murder, and parricide, with which it had been 
previously stigmatized, when one of the professional gentlemen present, 
upon a re-examination of the body, called the attention of his brethren 
to a small puncture on the left side of the deceased. It did not exceed in 
size a pin's point, and W'as of so trifling a character, that the chief wonder 
seemed, not that it had previously escaped notice, but that it had been 
l^erceived at all. Indeed, most of the assembled faculty treated this 
slight mark as being of too trivial a character to merit further attention. 
The minority, however, conceiving it incumbent on them to satisfy what 
few doubts they had entertained, proceeded to open the body, and trace 
the puncture internally ; hence followed a discovery alike extraordinary 
and perplexing. On inspecting the heart, it was clearly ascertained to 
have been pierced to its centre by some exceedingly small sharp instru- 
ment, in a direct lino with the external puncture. All conjectures as to 
the singular means resorted to in the committal of so novel a murder, or 
who was the assassin, were vain. Happily, however, it now appeared 
manifest that the Chevalier could not have committed suicide, but that, 
like his unfortunate parents, he had been the object and victim of some 
(lark conspiracy, the systematic formation of which could only have been 
exceeded, in demoniacal ability, by its sanguinary and successful com- 
pletion, 

Darancourt, with revived spirits and an animated countenance, justly 
contended, that no reasonable doubt could now be seriously entertained 
by any one, of the deceased’s complete innocence of all the horrid crimes 
lately imputed to him. He forcibly insisted, that the circumstance of 
his frienci’s knife having been found on the stairs, couldeasily be accounted 
for, from the natural supposition that it had been taken from his pocket 
after his death, purposely besmeared with blood, or, indeed, very probably 
used in the murder of the remainder of the family, and left on the spot 
with the express view of exciting a suspicion of guilt against its late 
owner. In the ingenuous warmth of the moment, he inveighed against 
the judgment of the magistrates, who had so nearly consigned the 
memory of his friend to eternal obloquy by their recent unanimous de- 
cision ; and candidly put it to the good sense of the company, whether it 
was not utterly improbable, that a man who had deliberately murdered 
his own parents, and afterwards coolly robbed their house of its most 
valuable property, should, through the influence of instant remorse, or 
unnecessary haste, have left behind him the very instrument with which 
the deed of blood had been perpetrated, as a conclusive evidence of his 
crime. But there needed not these arguments to satisfy the public mind 
of the young soldier’s innocence. He was deposited in the same grave 
'vith his parents, and the funeral obsequies of tliesc devoted victims were 
attended by numerous persons of the first rank and respectability in 
Brussels. * 

Some weeks elapsed, and this work of blood remained unpunished, its 
mystery still unravelled. At length the affair 'had ceased to be the 
general subject of conversation among the people of Brussels, when some 

Oi'ientnl Hmld, Ki>/. 7. 2 H 
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papers were accidentally found in the secret drawer of an escritoire, the 
late property of the Chevalier, which proved to be original letters ad- 
dressed to him by Theodore de Valmont, and copies of others in reply, 
having reference to an affair of the heart of a very delicate nature, in 
which the young man had evidently been warmly and deeply interested. 

It appeared by these documents, that De Valmont had formed an 
attachment to a young lady named Emily Duplessis, who, uniting to 
personal charms of the first order, the highest mental accomplishments, 
deservedly excited the general esteem and admiration of her acquaint- 
ance ; that the lady had returned Do Valmont s affection with an ardour 
equally sincere, but that a^quarrel of long standing between their respec- 
tive families had induced the lovers to keep their attachment a secret 
from all their relations and friends, with the exception of Darancouvt 
and the Chevalier, to whom De Valmont had divulged - it in strict con- 
fidence. It further appeared, that some interviews with which the 
Chevalier, as the joint confidant with Darancourt of his friends passion, 
was occasionally honoured by Mademoiselle Duplessis, had unhappily 
excited certain sensations in his warm and too susceptible heart, which 
he had in vain struggled, by every possible effort, to suppress, and that he 
liad, in fact, become enamoured of his friend s amiable mistress. 

Possessing a high sense of honour, and utterly ashamed of the weak- 
ness of his nature, he had made a candid avowal of it to Darancourt, at 
the same time solemnly declaring he would rather perish than harbour a 
single wish detrimental to the happiness of his envied, but beloved 
friend. Do Valmont. He had faithfully adhered to these sentiments ; 
but no precaution or determination he attempted to form, could at length 
prevent his passion from betraying itself to the fair object of his adora- 
tion. 

Though Mademoiselle Duplessis had carefully abstained from appear- 
ing to Understand the real nature of his attentions, and, from motives of 
delicacy, avoided even hinting them to De Valmont, the latter had, in 
time, become necessarily aware of the Chevalier s truly unfortunate pas- 
sion ; and this had led to the conespondence alluded to. The following 
extracts, in De Valmont’s own handwriting, excited no ordinary sensa- 
tions in the minds of the perusers : 

“ It were needless, my dear Ernest, to explain to you from what par- 
ticular circumstances the fact has become known to me, of your having 
harboured towards Mademoiselle Duplessis far other sentiments than 
those justified by the hallowed nature of your intmduction to her as viy 
affianced bride. At first I almost doubted the evidence of my senses in 
noticing your extraordinary conduct, which, be assured, has given me 
‘‘infinitely more pain on your account than I can weli express. For my- 
self, you know me too well not to feel convinced tlmt, independently of all 
other motives, an innate sense of what I owe to my own honour, would 
urge me to inflict the most ample vengeance on the head of him who 
could avail himself of my unbounded confidence ^ to estrange from me 
the affections of my adored Emily, Satisfied, however, as I cannot 
but be, that you are wholly incapable of harbouring a single thought to 
my injury, I would merely reason with you as with a brother, in the 
anxious hope and conviction, that if, like a second Araspes, you have 
been hurried, by the delirium of passion, into a temporary indiscretion, 
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you will also, like' him, finally triumph over it, and thtift prove yourself, if 
possible, still more deserving than before of that ardent friendship towards 
you, which has ever animated the bosom of 

“TllEODOllK Dli VaLMONT." 

Several detached sentences, in letters of a subsequent date, served to 
show that repeated expostulations by De Valmont had been deemed 
necessary, and that the answers they had elicited rather tended to prove 
the agony of the Chevalier's feelings, and the conviction he entertained 
of the improper nature of his attentions to Mademoiselle Duplessis, than 
any successful resolution on his part to conquer the passion she had 
inspired. 

These documents were exhibited by the brother of the deceased Count 
to some intimate friends and family connexions, who, in the absence of 
all proof or suspicion against any other party, could not avoid drawing 
an inference from the correspondence unfavourable to Theodore de Val- 
mont. Who so likely, they reasoned, to have been actuated by motives 
of revenge against the Chevalier, as the author of the letters found in the 
escritoire ? 

Why a whole family should have been sacrificed, and their mansion 
plundered at the same time, it certainly appeared difficult to account 
for, supposing the assassin to have been actuated by a spirit of vengeance 
only against an individual member of it; but since it was impossible to 
calculate on the consequences of this diabolical passion, it was resolved 
immediately to secure the person of De Valmont, and prefer a criminal 
charge against him. He was accordingly seized one morning in his 
bed, and after undergoing a private examination before the i)olice, was 
committed to prison, to take his trial for the murder of the Count, 
Countess, and Chevalier do St. Maure, and their domestics. 

It failed not now forcibly to occur to many who had accompanied the 
accused and his friend Daranoourt into the Count s mansion, on the 
evening immediately following the murders, that the symptoms of horror 
and surprise in the former, upon his first beholding the dead bodies, were 
totail) different from those of the latter, who had exhibited all the wild 
and indescribable emotions which might naturally have been supposed to 
overwhelm so sincere a friend to the family ; while De Valmont, on the 
<'ontrary, though apparently much distressed at tlie appalling scene, had 
refrained from all violent exclamation, and seemed far more calm and 
eollocted than any other person present. 

True it was, indeed, that his spirits appeared to have suffered a severe 
shock for a considerable time after the dreadful catastrophe ; but that 
which had formerly been attributed to the profound affliction of friend- 
ship, was now considered as the private workings of a troubled conscience 
seeking repose in vain. It was funher recollected, and dwelt upon as a 
singular coincidence indicative of conscious guilt in the accused, that he 
had declined attending the inspection of his friend’s corpse, though ear- 
nestly entreated by Daranconrt to be present, under the excuse that, as it 
would be wholly useless, he wished to be spared the agony of a scene 
which, in his then extreme state of mental depression, he was so ill pre- 
pared to encounter. How different had been the conduct of the in- 
teresting Darancourt ! He had not only attended on this mournful occa- 
but with a persevering energy, as laudable as it was romantic, had 
conquered, for tl^ moment, his proiound affliction, and bent the entire 
2 U 2 
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powers of an enlightened mind to the consoling task of rescuing from 
eternal ignominy the cherished memory of his departed friend. 

Some additional circumstances shortly came to light, which afforded 
strong presumptive proof of De Valmont s guilt, when blended with the 
facts previously made known. He had been met and recognised, on the 
very night the murders were perpetrated, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Count’s mansion, by two gentlemen on their return from an evening 
party, whom he had evidently endeavoured to avoid; and what seemed 
to confirm bis guilt in a still greater degree, was the evidence of a fille de 
chambre, of unimpeachable character, who deposed, that she well remem- 
bered having washed a shirt for the prisoner a few days subsequent, the 
right sleeve of which was clotted with blood. 

De Valmont being required, at a second private examination, to ac- 
count for having been in the neighbourhood of the Count’s mansion on 
the night in question, at first hesitated to reply ; and when pressed 
further on the subject, answered, witli manifest confusion, that he was on 
his return from visiting a friend ; but who that friend was, he positively 
declined stating. He also attempted to account for the marks of blood on 
his shirt, apparently in so improbable a manner, as to induce one of the 
otficers of the police to remark, that it seemed as if Providence had inter- 
posed to weaken, in an extraordinary degree, the naturally powerful and 
highly-cultivated mind of the prisoner, while vainly attempting to acquit 
himself of the accumulated crimes with which he stood charged. The 
public impression against him was consequently of so decisive a nature, 
that his ultimate conviction was anticipated almost as of course. 

Charles Darancourt, immediately on the seizure of his friend, liad 
undertaken the distressing task of communicating the intelligence to 
Mademoiselle Duplessis. He did this in the most delicate and cautious 
manner. Such, however, was the extreme affliction of that most amiable 
and unfortunate lady, when thoroughly acquainted with the dreadful 
fact, that it produced a violent fever, the ravages of which on her lovely 
frame, for many days, left but little hope of her recovery. Whilst labour- 
ing under its temporary delirium, she not only disclosed to her father the 
secret of the mutual passion previously concealed from him, but also 
confessed that she had been secretly and very recently united in marriage 
to her beloved De Valmont. This, on further inquiry, was fully corro- 
borated by the reluctant admission of the priest who had officiated on 
the occasion ; bnt no communication on the subject was made to Theo- 
dore de Valmont, who, consequently, remained in utter ignorance of his 
unhappy wife’s confession. 

The youth of Madame Theodore de Valmont, and the skilful atten- 
tions of her medical attendants, at length restored her to a state of com- 
parative convalesence. General Duplessis, her father, had been left a 
widower in the autumn of life, with two sons and a daughter. The sons 
entering the army at an early age, had met an honourable death on the 
field of battle. Retired, for the most part, from the noise and bustle of 
^he gay world, the veteran’s sole remaining joy consisted in superintend- 
ing the education of his Emily, for which his accomplishments as a 
scholar and a gentleman rendered hi© peculiarly qualified, and in ten- 
derly watching over the dawning beauties of her mind and person. To 
such a father, the disclosure of the fatal connexion formed by his only 
child, was a shock as terrible as it was unexpected ; for, though the long- 
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existing feud between the families of the young people might have been 
passed over, and in time possibly forgotten, the disgrace of an alliance 
with such a monster as Theodore de Valmoiit, was too humiliating to bo 
endured. It was thus the General reasoned in the bitterness of his grief, 
nor could any attempts by his anxious friends to console or soothe him, 
administer even a temporary balm to his affliction. 

And now arrived the eventful day appointed for the trial of young De 
Valmont ; but upon entering his prison-cell, at an early hour in the 
morning, to escort him to the hall of justice, the jailors, to their utter 
astonishment, found it empty ! 

De Valmont had undermined the apartment with some sharp instru- 
ment ; and by a contrivance equally artful and singular, unnecessary to 
be here particularized, had successfully scaled the prison-walls, at the 
imminent hazard of his life, and effected his escape. He had left a let- 
tcrin his cell, addressed To Mademoiselle Duplessis,” which the principal 
jailor considered himself justified in opening and perusing, ere he for- 
warded it to its destination. Its contents ran thus : 

“ With a mind distracted by the most agonizing sensations, but a 
spirit as yet unbroken by the accumulation of fatal events, of which I am 
the innocent victim, I hasten to address to you, my adored Emily, per- 
haps for the last time, the effusions of a heart, which, until it ceases to 
vibrate, will ever beat for you alone, as the object of its ardent love and 
tonderest devotion. 

** The recollection of the blissful hours ])assed in your endearing 
bociety, and of those sentiments of sincere regard, founded on a conviction 
of my probity and honour, which it w'as my good fortune to inspire in 
your affectionate bosom, w’ould, I am well assured, render it totally un- 
necessary for me to enter upon my defence, as far as your private opinion 
only is concerned, against the accusations of murder and robbery with 
which I stand charged. An explanation, however, is unquestionably 
due to public justice, and this, I trust, it will be in my power to render 
hereafter, under circumstances which will completely establish my inno- 
cence, and justify my intended escape. It is in this hope alone that I 
wish to live ; and dear as you are, my beloved Emily, to my w’arm and 
devoted heart, yet never will I allow myself to see, or even write to you, 
from the present hour, or to hold correspondence with any of my family 
or friends, until the time shall arrive (should it ever arrirr) w’hen my 
innocence shall be established by that presiding fate, or destiny, which 
has hitherto sacrificed my feelings at the shrine of prejudice and erring 
justice. 

And now, my adored, my own Emily, farewell ! Time presses, and 
I must prepare for instant flight. 1 implore the protection of the Almighty 
on yourself and my beloved parents, who are doubtless weeping tears of 
anguish for their unhappy son. To my inestimable friend, Darancourt, I 
offer my most affectionate remembrance, and would fain beseech him, 
by all the ties of our past friendship, by the innumerable traits of cha- 
racter which he must have witnessed in me for a series of years, so con- 
trary to those of a villain and a murderer ; and, finally, by my past well- 
known regard for our mutual and dear friend, Ernest, implicitly to believe 
that I am, as I solemnly declare myself to be, entirely innocent, in 
thought as weH as deed, of the atrocious acts so wrongfully imputed 
tome. 
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<< Once hiore adi^u, my aweeteit Emily. While I yet linger, the morn 

a ns to dawn. For eter and ercr entirely and derotedly yours, the 

Ttunate rr ir ,, 

“Theodore de Valmont. 


An attested copy of tlie preceding letter was speedily made, and the 
original forwarded to the disconsolate Madame Theodore de Valmont. 
Every possible exertion was used by the police to discover the fugitive, 
who, however, set their vigilance at defiance, and escaped no one knew 
whither. 

Convincing as the proofs of De Valmont’s guilt had hitherto appeared, 
his letter had a forcible effect in his favour on the minds of his family 
and friends, who now began to entertain sanguine hopes that the real 
assassin might yet be discovered by the indefatigable exertions of Charles 
Darancourt, who employed agents in various directions for that purpose ; 
or that De Valmont himself might providentially find means to prove his 
innocence. Flying reports throughout the city, indeed, at one time, gave 
the strongest colour of reality to these hopes, and it was generally be- 
lieved that De Valmont would ere long make his voluntary appearance. 
General Duplessis, though for some time inexorable, at length forgave 
his hapless (laughter for the clandestine union she had so unfortunately 
formed ; but nothing could induce him to be on terms of fi iertdsbip or 
intimacy with the wretched parents of the dishonoured Theodore. About 
six weeks after the flight of the latter, the General was seized with an 
illness, w'hich in a few days proved fatal. He expired in the arms of his 
only child, Madame Theodore, to whom he bequeathed the entire of an 
ample fortune. Soon after her father’s decease, this unhappy lady was 
discovered to be in a situation above all others most calculated to excite 
the sincerest sympathy in the bosoms of Colonel and Madame de Val- 
inont ; and in somewhat less than seven months after the flight of her 
adored Theodore, she presented to the world a lovely boy. Colonel de 
Valmont and his lady now became frequent visitors at the mansion of their 
daughter-in-law, and seemed to take a melancholy pleasure in tracing the 
strong resemblance to their son, which was perceptible in the cherub- 
features of his innocent oflspring. Rumours were now again in circula- 
tion that De Valmont was on the eve of returning ; and bis family, though 
ignorant how such reports had originated, still fondly persuaded them- 
selves that his innocence would soon satisfactorily appear. It was under 
this persuasion that his aflFectionate wife yielded to the anxious request of 
her father-in-law, and several near family connexions, in consenting to 
celebrate the approaching baptism of her child, by inviting some friends 
to a public entertainment, which it was conceived might be politically 
useful in giving an air of probability to the previous reports in De Val- 
mont’s favour. 

Charles Darancourt, on this occasion, stood sponsor to the child ; and 
at the banquet, which followed, the guests, after drinking to the health 
of the mother and her infant, filled a bumper-toast to the following sen- 
timent “ To the happy return of the absent father, and mfty Fie 
conce be speedily established.” 

Colonel de Valmont soon afterwards prevailed on his daughter-in-law 
to become an inmate of liis protecting roof ; and, in the hope of attract- 
ing his son’s notice, caused a paragraph to be inserted in various foreign 
newspapers,* announcing the birth and baptism of the child, in a manner 
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calculated to arouse the tenderest emotions in the breast of its fugitive 
parent. The paragraph further contained minute particulars respecting 
the person of the child, and, indeed, of every important occurrence that 
had taken place since its birth. 

It soon appeared that Theodore de Valmont had perused, and fully com- 
prehended the object of the paragraph ; for the editor of a Brussels news- 
paper received by post, from Switzerland, an anonymous letter, enclosing 
some stanzas, the meaning of which could not be mistaken. They were 
published in the journals of the day at the anonymous author’s request, 
and the following is nearly their literal translation • 

BALLAD. 

Tlie new-born babe to its fond mother's breast 
Is tenderly clasp'd with a hallowed joy, 

By kindred near it is warmly caressed, — 

But wliere is the sire of that lovely boy ? 

Time flies — and the guests are met in the hall, 

To greet the young stranger with flaxen hair; 

But why doth a tear from its mother fall ? 

Tlve spouse of her bosom, alas ! is not there ! 

The grandsire hath bless’d the sweet innocent child, 

And the grandam hath kissed it with ^cret pride ; 

But on its fair cheek hatli its father e’er smiled ? 

Ah, no ! — to that father such bliss is denied ! 

Ye may trace the fleet hart, at th' ev’ning close, 

To its covert amid the silent glen ; 

But yon infant’s sire, by friends and foes, 

Hath been sought in vain ’mid the haunts of men t 

Tlie bird of the forest, that wings its way 
Over heath, over mountain, and desert wild, 

lleturns to its nestlings; but who can say 
When the exile sh^l gaze on his only child ? 

Yet cheer thee, fair lady, and comfort thee,— 

Thy husband's proud spirit will never shrink ; 

And bethink thee, tliat Fortune, all blind though she be, 

Off saves the lorn wretch on the precipice-brink. 

Anxiety’s fever will prey on the frame, 

Wlien no cheering sun* shine bids hope good morrow ; • 

But the manly soul gleams with a brighter flame 
ITie nearer its disk float the clouds of sorrbw. 

Time flies apace — the young motlier is gone 
With the child to her husband’s paternal home ; ♦ 

And her infant is doatingly gazed upon 
By the inmates of that friendly dome. 

But its fiither ! its father ! 0 where doth he dwell ? 

And how can he curb the fond wish soon to see 

His heart’s dearest treasures? Twere vain to teli— * 

An evil star governs his destiny. 

For several succeeding montlis the frieuds of the unfortuSate Theodore 
continued to console themselves with the expectation of seeing him shortly 
restored to them. The expectation was vain ! He came not, nor could 
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even the most remote tidings be heard of him. But when the sanguine 
hopes, which they had at one time entertained, seemed farthest from reali- 
zation, a circumstance occurred at Brussels, which bade fair to lead to a 
complete discovery i6f the real murderer. One dark and tempestuous 
night, a cart was stopped at the city-barrier by a collector of the imposts. 
No contraband property was found ; but, in searching the vehicle, a small 
trunk accidentally fell to the ground, and one of the wheels happening 
to pass over it broke it literally to pieces. The contents lay scattered on 
the road. It so chanced that the collector was the former valet of the 
deceased Chevalier, who had been seized and examined on suspicion of 
being his assassin. However innocent this young man might have ulti- 
mately appeared to be, the very magnitude of the crime itself with 
which he was charged, had, as is too frequently the case in similar in- 
stances, rendered him an object of secret mistrust to his fellow-citizens. 
With a character sullied, though not lost, he had been unable to obtain 
employment in any respectable family ; and, but for the timely assistance 
of a distant relation, who had with difficulty procured him the situation 
of a revenue officer, must, in all probability, have been reduced to the 
bitter alternative of supporting himself on the precarious pittantJes of 
common charity, or perishing through want. Though engaged in a duty 
but ill calculated to admit of much benevolence in its performance, his 
nature had not yet been hardened by his office, nor completely soured by 
misfortune. ^ 

This man cheerfully assisted the carter in gathering up the property, 
but was not a little surprised at perceiving among the scattered arti‘'Ies a 
large diamond brooch of considerable, value, which he well remembered 
having frequently seen on the person of the late Count de St. Maure. 
He examined the brooch again and again ; he could not be mistaken in 
his recollection, for its extraordinary brilliancy had often excited his ad- 
miration in happier days. The immediate detention of the diamond and 
the carter was the natural result of this discovery. 

The carter, when brought before a magistrate on the following morn- 
ing, and required to give an account of himself, declared he had never 
even beheld the brooch until the moment when it was found by the col- 
lector, as he had merely been employed by a gentleman to carry trunks 
and various articles of furniture from ferussels to a country-house about a 
mile distant. Being asked the gentleman s name, he readily gave it as 
“ Mons. Darancourt, the younger, residing in the Grand Square.” 

That young man was accordingly taken into custody, and eye long, 
absolutely brought to trial for the alleged murder, in conjunction with 
Theodore de Valmont, of the Count de St. Maure s family, and the 
robbery of his house. 

The collator, after fully identifying the brooch, deposed that he had 
been present on a particular occasion, when the Chevalier had requested 
his father to make him a present of it ; but that the Count excused him- 
self from doing so, observing that it was the valued gift of a dear de- 
ceased friend, and that therefore he could not honourably part with it. 
It was further proved by a gentleman of respectable character, that he 
had seen the fhevalier de St. Maure at an early hour on the evening 
preceding his sudden disappearance and the murder of his parents, in 
the act of entering the prisoner’s dwelling-house ; and the only three 
domestics who resided with the young advocate at the time, further de- 
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posed, that their master had sent them from the city on various affairs 
that afternoon, to su^h distances as precluded the possibility of their re- 
turn until a very late hour. There were, however, certain circumstances 
attending this singular case, which involved the evidence in considerable 
doubt; for the* collector, it will be recollected, had been previously sus- 
pected of perpetrating the very crimes he now indirectly attempted to 
charge against the prisoner ; and it was a remarkable fact, that the gen- 
tleman who declared he had seen the Chevalier enter Darancourt’s 
house at the particular period mentioned, was on terms of avowed and 
open hostility with the young advocate, owing to a law-suit which had 
been recently pending between them. 

Charles Darancourt, following the example of many distinguished in- * 
dividuals whom history had rendered famous, as having, in the proud 
consciousness of innocence, successfully defended themselves in person 
from the most malignant and unfounded charges, was his own counsel. 
He cross-examined the adverse witnesses with a modesty befitting the 
solemnity of the occasion, but at the same time, with an acuteness so 
pointed, a judgment so powerfully directed to the development of certain 
facts, which he made it appear to be his honest object to elicit, more 
for the sake of public justice than private interest, that the wannest feel- 
ings of the auditory accompanied him in every stage of his defence. 
Though the evidence remained unshaken, as confined to the principal 
charges against the prisoner; yet, upon some® minor points, whether 
fiom^ their conviction of his innocence, from that indescribable alarm 
sometimes felt even by the most upright character when under cross- 
examination before a public tribunal, from ignorance, or, in short, from 
uliatever cause, the witnesses more than once contradicted, in some de- 
gree, their previous statements in their respective answers to the pri- 
fconer s questions. The collector confessed, with evident reluctance, the 
material fact of his having been himself previously charged with the foul 
Climes of which the prisoner stood accused, and was constrained to admit 
that of all men living, he should have least suspected him of the murder 
of the ill-fated Count and his family, judging from the numerous proofs 
of friendship towards them which the prisoner had formerly evinced. 

The accused made an eloquent and impressive defence. He drew a 
pathetic and highly interesting picture from the scenes of his earliest 
days, up to the period when the murders were committed, to show how 
utterly improbable, nay, how morally impossible, it was that he should 
have destroyed, in the bloom of his youth, and highest hopes, the beloved 
companion of his infancy, the dearest friend of his heart. He solemnly 
declared that the brooch had been made a present to him by the Count 
de St. Maure, pointed out the contradictions of some of the|»itnesses 
who had given evidence against him, and earnestly implored tne court 
to pause awhile in its judgment, and seriously reflect whether the testi- 
mony of such persons, and more especially of the collector, who had 
reluctantly admitted, on cross-examination, the notorious fact of 
having been himself suspected as the murderer, could, with any colour of 
consistency, any shadow of regard to the divine attributes of justice, be 
for a single moment relied on, when the life and honour of a fellow-crea- 
hne depended on the eventful issue. He concluded with a powerful address 
to the passions, which drew tears of sympathy from a crowd of anxious 
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auditors, and impressed by far the greater part of them with a confident 
hope of his acquittal. 

The court had. listened to the defence with the deepest attention. At 
one time it seemed to waver in its decision^ and enter rather warmly into 
an argumentative discussion as to the judgment to be pronounced. This 
was hailed by many as decidedly indicative of the prisoner 8 acquittal ; 
but if the scale of retributive justice had for a time been poised by the 
finger of doubt, it soon appeared weighed down in the balance against 
the prisoner. The intrinsic worth of so valuable a jewel, and the conse- 
quent improbability that it should have been made a present of by a per- 
son of avowedly moderate fortune, to one unconnected with the alleged 
donor by tics of kindred, added to the |>ositivo statements of the collector 
and several other witnesses, operated fatally against the accused. He 
was found guilty, and the awful sentence of death was accordingly 
passed on him. 

This trial caused no small sensation at Brussels among all ranks of 
people. There were not wanting numbers who condemned the verdict as 
a most unjust one; and even those who vvere inclined to believe the 
accused might have been guilty, expressed a decided opinion that, under 
the doubtful circumstances of the case, an accputtal should have been 
pronounced. 

The condemned man, persisted in solemnly asserting his^ innocence ; 
and his anxious parents, still clinging to the possibility of his obtaining 
a pardon, remained the prey of alternate hope and fear, which at times 
presented gleams of distant .sunshine ; at others, assumed the features ol 
an approacliing whirlwind, that threatened to blast at once, in its sweep- 
ing course, the only branch of its victim-family, and wither the parent- 
roots to their foundation ! In the present distressing iristance, however, 
no legislative interference took place. The night preceding the intended 
execution, the prisoner was indulged with pen, ink and paper, in his soli- 
tary cell. At length the fatal hour arrived appointed for the perform- 
ance of the dreadful ceremony that was to check for ever, in its blooming 
spring-time, the mortal career of the accused, and usher his immortal 
soul before its maker. He was led to the scaffold, accompanied by the 
lamentations of an immense multitude, whose indignant feelings on the 
occasion were with difficulty overawed by surrounding soidierv. 
moment when all the prisoner’s hopes ot a respite had vanished, and he 
was in the instant expectation of his apparently inevitable doom, he drew 
from his bosom a small sealed packet, and delivering it to a' priest who 
had attended to admini.stcr to him the consolations of religion in hii last 
moments, requested that it might, immediately after bis death, be deli- 
vered to^8 father. The priest had scarcely received the packet, ere a 
loud shout arose from the assembled })opulace, and a horseman, holding a 
parchment-document in his hand, w'as seen to dash through the opening 
ranks on a foaming courser, at full speed, accompanied by several gens- 
d’armes. Arrived at the scaffold, he threw himself from his horse, ana 
hastily ascending the platform, produced an imperial order for respiting 

the execution. , t 

The joyful huzzas of the spectators rent the air, and were increa 
almost to enthusiastic madness, when the messenger of the crowm, re- 
moving a patch from his brow, which had completely disguised him, pre- 
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sented to their ftstonished gaze the well-known features of Theodore do 
Valmont! After warmly embracing the prisoner he made a sign to the 
multitude that he wish^ to address them ; upon which their clamorous 
rejoicings were instantly succeeded by the most profound silence. Every 
eye glistened with anxiety, and the strikingly descriptive words of the 
Roman Poet, Intent ique ora tenebant” were never nfore forcibly ex- 
emplified than at that moment. Dc Valmont spoke as follows: — 

“ Friends, countrymen, and fellow-citizens, permit one who has long 
been persecuted by unmerited misfortune, to claim, for a few niinutes 
your favourable attention. The time fa.st approaches when a full and, I 
trust, most satisfactory explanation will be given to the public, of the 
dire necessity which compelled me to avoid, by a seemingly ignominious 
flight, the ordeal of a public trial. I have at length returned to my na- 
tive city, wlien least expected, to meet my accusers, and submit my life 
and honour to the laws. The mere denial of an act, against which one’s 
very nature revolts, is a condescension, which motives of personal safety 
alone would perliaps hardly justify ; but a deep sense of what is due to 
public justice, to my family, friends, and connexions, and, lastly, to my 
own reputation, at length urges me to a task equally humiliating and dis- 
tressing- I liave remained, to tlie present moment, in utter ignorance of 
the mystery that involves the atrocious murders of wliich I stand Ac- 
cused, excepting, indeed, some information gleaned from the public pa- 
pers respecting the trial and conviction, for the same alleged crimes, of 
my esteemed friend, Charles Darancourt, whose respite it has been my 
happiness to obtain. 

“ That he was equally innocent with myself I could not for a moment 
doubt ; and actuated by motives of the sincerest regard for the beloved 
companion of my youth, I quitted the retreat which bad so long sheltered 
me from the emissaries of the jwlice, lin.stened to Paris, threw myself at 
the feet of thtf Emperor, avowed myself as the suspected accomplice of 
niy friend’s guilt, explained the motives which had previously induced 
me to fly from justice, and humbly implored his Majesty to grant a re- 
spite to my friend, and place myself under the strict surveillance of the 
l^olice, until a further investigation should be made into a case so myste- 
rious and unprecedented. 

“ My unvarnished tale prevailed ; and his Majesty not only granted 
the respite implored at his imperial hands, but was further most gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that I should be personally intrusted with its 
conveyance to Brussels. 

“ 1 now' cheerfully resign myself, conformably to my own entreaty, 
and the order of the Emperor, to the officers of the plice, under whose 
custody I shall remain a willing prisoner, in the still firm hopljbid per- 
suasion, that not only my own innocence, but that of my friend, will yet 
cc most clearly established." 

The air once more resounded writh the joyous shouts of the multitude 
at the conclusion of De Valmont’s address; but the prisoner seemed 
mtle elated at what had passed ; he was merely heard to ejaculate a few’ 
Jbon and broken sentences, expressive of his gratitude to Providence for 
laving thus rescued him from the imputed guilt and punishment of a 
robber and a murderer : then turning towards the priest, he mildly re- 
quested the restoration of his packet. Tlie holy fatner was on the point 
complying, but was prevented by an attendant gen-d’annes, who sud- 
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denly snatched the packet from his hand. The prisoner calmly expostu- 
lated on the illiberality of such an act, declaring, with the utmost com- 
posure, that the papers contained nothing more than some important re- 
quests to his father of a family nature, and a solemn re-assertion of his 
innocence. The gen-d armes,' however, obstinately refused to part with 
his prize, observing, that he should deliver it to his commanding officer, 
who would, he doubted not, act with all the caution and propriety which 
the delicacy of the case might require. The officer, upon receiving the 
packet, deemed it his duty to lay it before the government, who, in their 
turn, deliberated on the propriety of opening it and perusing its contents. 
Meanwhile, Theodore de Valmont, without being permitted to see his 
family, was placed under the strict surveillance of the police ; and his 
friend, Darancouit, was remanded to prison, there to await the final plea- 
sure of the crown. The latter protested, both by his friends and coun- 
sel, against the opening of his private papers, and more especially after 
his having been virtually pardoned by the Imperial order. He protested 
in vain: the packet was broken open, apd its contents were carefully ex- 
amined by the judges who had presided at his trial. In the mean time, 
a statement in writing was publishedjby Theodore de Valmont, explana- 
tory of the motives which had originally impelled his flight, a portion of 
w hich ran thus : — 

“ Heaven is my witness that I never entertained towards my unfortu- 
nate and murdered friend, the Chevalier de St. Maure, the slightest 
degree of hatred or malicious feeling. On the contrary, I loved him as 
a brother; and it was for his ow'ii sake alone, and not because I felt jea- 
lous of his attentions towards the lady to whom I was shortly afterwards 
united in marriage, and whose entire affections I was proudly conscious 
of possessing, that I so repeatedly expostulated with him on the folly 
and impropriety of his conduct. TIml an evil destiny peculiarly j>re- 
sided over my most innocent actions seemed past a doubt ; since it was 
utterly vain for me to deny that the passages in some of my letters to 
the Chevalier, which had fallen into the hands of his relations, admitted 
of an inferrence to my disadvantage. 

The circumstances, too, of my having been seen near the house of 
his father on the fatal night of the assassinations, and the evasive an- 
sw'ers I gave at one of my private examinations, to the very natural 
questions of ‘ Where had I been ? ’ and ‘ Whom had I been visiting ? ' 
tended, I am now well aware, to confirm my apparent guilt. On the 
night in question, I had a stolen interview with my wife in the neigh- 
bourhood of her father’s chateau, and remained with her till rather a 
late hour. It was on my return from this interview, that I passed by the 
house ef^py honoured friend, the Count de St. Maure, in my way to 
my own residence ; when happening to meet two gentlemen with whom 
I was acquainted, I endeavoured to avoid them, lest idle curiosity should 
induce them to rally me on my solitary nocturnal perambulation, and 
inquire from whence I liad come. My anxiety to evade the questions on 
this subject, whilst under examination, arose solely from motives of ten- 
derness towards my wife, and the fear of acquainting her father with the 
fact of our marriage ; and however it may be lamented that delicacy 
should have prevented my divulging a secret, the continuance»of which 
subsequent events have rendered unnecessary, yet, upon reconsidering 
the subject, I cannot honestly blame myself for having so pertinaciously 
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followed a line of conduct, which, for her sake, 1 conceived it absolutely 
essential to adopt. 

“ The evidence given by my fille-de-chambre was strictly true ; but it 
is equally true that the marks of blood she obseRed on my shirt-sleevei 
were the consequence of an accident that befel me on the fatal night of 
the murders. “ Whilst climbing a hedge, in order to gain the high road to- 
wards Brussels by a shorter cut than the usual track, the wrist of my riglit- 
hand was wounded by a sharp flint*stone. The wound, though sliglit, 
bled considerably; and to this circumstance alone was owing that ap- 
pearance of blood on my shirt which very naturally excited a prejudice 
against me, and for which I endeavoured to account in vain before the 
police, who treated my defence as totally untrue, and the acme of weak 
and vicious invention. 

“ Having thus failed to satisfy the public authorities by a plain state- 
ment of this most material part of my case, I felt the natural conviction 
that it would not be believed at my trial; and, indeed, looking to the 
many presumptive proofs of my apparent atrocity, which were, at best, 
to be explained away only by my single assertions, no reasonable doubt 
could be entertained, tliat if shortly put upon iny trial, I should be con- 
demned to suffer an ignominious death, on what would be erroneously 
considered most just, satisfactory, and conclusive grounds. 

“ Reflections such as these determined me to avoid the impending 
evil, if possible, by flight, I may, and doubtless shall, be blamed by 
many for having reasoned thus; yet the world at large may be assured 
that it was not to avoid death, but indelible dishonour, that I sought to 
elude the unmerited doom that would have been the certain consequence 
of my trial ; because, bad I been convicted and executed as a murde/er, 
all inquiries into the dreadful affair which involved me in infamy would 
have for ever ceased ; and thus would the innocent have suffered, while 
the guilty might have escaped with impunity the just punishment which 
I persuaded myself would, sooner or later, he awarded to the atrocious 
author of those mysterious murders. It had been my determination never 
to revisit my native land, unless the positive proofs of my innocence 
could be established ; but when, in my secret retirement, I heard of the 
cruel fate that threatened my beloved friend, Charles Darancourt, as an 
alleged accomplice with me in the crimes of murder and robbery, my 
own safety no longer remained a question for consideration, and at my 
imminent personal peril, I hastened to avow myself as his alleged accom- 
plice, and happily obtained a respite of bis sentence at the feet of the 
Emperor.” 

Shortly ’after the publication of the above statement, the contents of 
the packet, delivered to the priest by Darancourt on the scafSid, were 
laid before the public, under the sanction of the police ; and the following 
is their abridged substance, as extracted from the original document. 
After reciting the conversation betw'een the prisoner Darancourt and the 
Chevalier de St. Maure, on the subject of wosowry, which, it will be 
I’ecollected, has been detailed in the early part of this tale, the Govern- 
ment Expose proceeded thus 

“ It appears, by the confession of the prisoner, Darancourt, that it had 
been agreed between him and the deceased Chevalier, that not a syllable 
should be mentioned to any third party, Theodore de Valmont himself 
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even not excepted, respecting the intention of the Chevalier to b^nie a 
member of the masonic society ; and that the latter should call, on Da^ 
rancOurt the following afternoon, have some ol the mysteries ot the art 
explained to him, as far as they might be with propriety, and that they 
should then proceed together to the city-lodge. i i . n 

“ The Chevalier was true to his appointment; he knocked at Daran- 
court 8 door within a few seconds of the precise period fixed on, and was 
admitted by the young advocate in person, who observed that he had 
adopted the precautionary measure of sending the servants trom the 
house, that no human being might overhear the mysterious explanation 
intended to be given. They adjourned to Darancourt's private library, 
where, he observed, the prelude to the grand inauguration was to com- 

7n the middle of the room stood a table, on each side of which bad 
been driven an iron staple in a parallel direction. The figure of a man, 
considerably exceeding the proportions of nature, had been chalked out 
in its centre ; a small velvet cushiim lay within the oval designed for the 
liead, 5 ind an instrument resembling a compass, rudely sketched also in 
chalk, and opening immediately over the figure, extended its i^ints on 
each side of it below the feet. Darancourt now spoke as follows “ You 
are doubtless surprised to see all this strange apparatus, and perhaps 
already suspect that I am merely acting an idle farce, by thus attempting 
to convert what you, of course, will term the ridiculous into the sublime; 
but have a little patience, and i will soon convince you tbattheie is more 
in the acting than you at present imagine.” The Chevalier replied that, 
for his part, he had always considered what was termed free- masonry as 
one of those mysteries only calculated to excite the curiosity ol weak 
minds ; that he had consented to he initiated merely in compliance w-iih 
his fnend’s request, and already began to repent ot his tolly. “ Well, 
rejoined his companion, you shall shortly have reason to change your 
sentiments.” He then proceeded to explain that certain forms were 
essential to be gone through, and that one of them, in particuhir, con* 
sisted in the novipe’s placing himself within certain chalked outlines, si- 
milar to those sketched on the oak table, and in resting his head on a 
cushion for a few moments. He went on to observe, in reference to tho 
novice’s taking his temporary station within the chalked outlines, that this 
was symbolical of one of the society’s principal mxims, which directed 
its members to keep w'ithin compass ; and that with respect to the velve 
cushion . Here the Chevalier impatiently interrupted him, by ob- 

serving, that he had already heard more than enough to satisfy hi mseli 
of the extreme folly of the whole proceeding, and was accordingly aboui 
to leave the room, when the positive assurance of his frM, upon lin 
honour. %VLi no joke whatever was intended, induced him, against Iji; 
better judgment, to place himself on the table, and rest his head on thi 
cushion as desired. In an instant Darancourt turned some secret sprin; 
attaclied to his machinery, when the Chevalier found hrra^lf so iirmi; 
fixed in his position, that he could move no part el hw body exc^t ni. 
arms. Feeling natwally provoked at this, he expostulated with Daran 
court, who, however, still treated the matter lightly, and hastily pro 
ceeded to bind a piece of cord round each of his friend s wrists, fas ei 
them to the iron staples, and in this manner pinion him to the table 
The Chevalier now began to feel something like alarm, or, at least, m 
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(]ignatioD| and demanded of Darancourt what he could () 08 sibly mean by 
taking such a liberty as this ? He was answered merely J)y an assurance 
that the ceremony wotfld be speedily finished. Darancourt then taking 
a small knitting-needle, sharpened at one end, from a cupboard, hastily 
opened the waistcoat and shirt-frill of his unresisting friend, and, with 
a smile of inedable placidity, placing the point of the needle against his 
left side, thrust it at once between the ribs into the heart ! The unfortunate 
Clievalier uttered a groan, in wdiich the sensations of extreme surprise 
and bodily suffering seemed struggling for supremacy, gave a momentary 
shudder, and immediately expired ! 

“ The murderer withdrew the knitting-needle from the heart of the de- 
ceased, put it into the fire, wiped away the few drops of blood which had 
oo^:cd out from the small external punctut'e, and hid the body in an ad- 
joining closet. At midnight lie stole silently to the closet with a dark 
lantern, and took from the pocket of the deceased a knife, having his 
initials on the handle, together with a key which the deceased had been 
in the well-known habit of carrying about him when he visited at even- 
ing parties, in order to enter his father’s house at any hour, jvithout 
troubling its peaceable inmates. Darancourt then conveyed the body to 
a neighbouring well and threw it in. From thence he hastened to the 
mansion of the Count de 8t. Maure, softly unlocked the front door, and 
entering with all possible caution, crept to the bed-chamber of that un- 
fortunate nobleman and his wife, whom he butchered in their sleep, by 
cutting their throats with the identical knife taken from the pocket of 
their equally unfortunate son .Two female dome.stics and a servant-roan, 
who slept in adjoining apartments, shared similar fates. The murderer 
having thus l>een left in undisturbed possession of the house, plundered it 
at his leisure of its chief valuables, consisting of family jewels, cash, and 
a bond for 5,000 francs, which he had some time previously executed to 
the Count for money kindly advanced to him out of the slender resources 
nf tliat nobleman, to enable him the more vigorously to prosecute his 
studies. He then decamped safely with his booty, leaving the Chevalier’s 
knife on the stairs with an intention sufficiently obvious. He returned to 
his own house unperceived by mortal eye, carefully secreted his plunder, 
and retired to hU bed in the full persuasion that his guilt was-beyond the 
reach of all human detection ! 

“ Such is the history of these most foul and barbarous murders and rob- 
bery, accompanied by a full explanation of the particular objects the 
murderer had in view by their perpetration. It appears that a deeply- 
concealed, though long cherished, desire to obtain the hand of Made- 
moiselle Duplessis, had determined him to destroy not only her favoured 
lover, Theodore de Valmont, but the Chevalier as well, who had unfor- 
tunately made him the confident of his j^tssion for that young lad/. Though 
bis principal object was to murder his friend De Valmont, he hesitated not 
to doom the Chevalier to the same fate as a possible obstacle to his ambi- 
tion. Chance having first placed the latter in his power, he disposed of 
bis victim in the manner already narrated, fully intending to sacrifice the 
loriner on the first favourable opportunity. The raardcr of the Count and 
Countess de St. Maure was the result of a cool and deliberate calcula- 
tion of the advantages to be obtained by it, while the murderer was yet in 
tbe act of conveying the Chevalier’s body to the well. Of these, the de- 
sire to recover and cancel his bond to the Count, and the artful wish to 
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leave an impression on th€ piibli’c mind that the Chevalier had been the 
destroyer of his , parents, were the most conspicuous. The robbery of the 
house had not it should seem, been contemplate until the massacre of 
its inmates held out a temptation too powerful for his mean and cold- 
blooded policy to resist. . ^ 

“ A Voluntary confession of his unexampled perfidy, proving beyond the 
possibility of doubt the entire innocence of the fugitive Theodore de 
Valmont, is contained in a certain document in Darancourt’s.own hand- 
writing, which it appears he drew up in his cell the evening before his in- 
tended execution, and delivered to the officiating priest the following 
morning on the scaffold, at the moment lie expected to suffer a well* 
merited death. 

“ Had the prisoner'refrained from giving up the document but a few se- 
conds longer, his diabolical crimes would most probably have remained 
for ever doubtful ; as it is now ascertained that the respite, which imme- 
diately followed its delivery, was privately intended by his imperial Ma- 
jesty as the precursor of a gracious pardon.” 

On the appointed day, the self-convicted murderer was a second time 
conducted to the scaffold, and consigned to an ignominious death, amid 
the bitter execrations of the same populace who had so recently exulted 
in his temporary respite. Thus perished one of the most accomplished 
hypocrites that ever disgraced the name of man. 

Numerous public rejoicings in Brussels and its neighbourhood, together 
with the warm congratulations of all ranks of people, at the happy return 
ef the much-injured fugitive, Theodore de Valmont, and the undoubted 
proofs of his innocence, aflForded a balm to his wounded honour which 
amply repaid him][for past misfortunes. 

A fond and faithful husband, an affectionate son, a tender fatlier, 
idolized by his amiable wife, and beloved and respected by all who knew 
him, the previously suspected robber and assassin enjoyed in the bosom of 
his family as perfect bliss as falls to the lot of mortality ; and if his cares 
for a considerable period increased with each successive year, a fact that 
cannot be denied, it was only because his adored Emily successively pre- 
sented him with an ^idditional and lovely pledge of their mutual at 
fection. 

Innfr Temple. ^ . G. ft 


EARTHLY DIGNITIES, 

The pageants and the pomps of kings 
Are vain and transitory things, 

Dazzling in darkness.— Tliey disperse, 
When sober thought looks calmly through 
Delusion’s mist of twilight dew 
Which hangs around the universe. 

The accidents and vanities 
Upsetting those, enthroning these — 
Careless who stand, or rise, or fall ; 
Teach us how false, how little worth, 

The idle dignities of earth ; 

Inconstant, unsubstantial all. 
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AGRICULTUJRAL AND COMMERCIAL RESOURCES OF EGYP'f. 
Second Article* 

The Viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, does not neglect any of the 
various branches of industry, both agricultural and manufacturing, for 
which the soil and climate of his country are most favourable : he has 
formed an establishment for making saltpetre, of which, however, little 
has yet been sold, (although it is said to cost less than that made in In- 
dia,) as he requires all the present produce for his own manufacture of 
gunpowder. Of the natron, which is formed in the Great Lakes near 
Alexandria in large quantities, without any artificial as^stance, from 
1000 to 1500 tons were formerly exported to France and Italy, for the 
use of the soap-makers ; but it does not now find its way there in large 
quantities, being superseded by the s'tude^factice. It has been tried in 
small quantities for the same purpose in England, and, no doubt, would 
he generally used, but the duty is nearly equal to the whole price for 
which it would sell. 

The Pasha has lately planted upwards of a million of mulberry trees, 
the silk-worms on which are taken care of by a colony of Syrians. The 
trees are watered with immense labour, the water being raised out of the 
canal by wheel-pumps, worked by cattle. Mohammed AU appears to 
liave a fondness for the sciences, as well as for commerce ; and if he will 
take lessons in them from the French and English who visit and settle in 
Egypt, he may rapidly raise the industry and the character of lus sub- 
jects. The communications with the interior are much more safe and 
easy than they used to be ; the wandering tribes of Bedouins are kept in 
subjection, and tlie intercourse with the adjacent kingdoms of Nubia and 
Abyssinia is assuming a more peaceful character. 

One of the principal articles, the cultivation of which has lately at- 
tracted the attention of the Pasha, is flax-seed ; the mode of sowing and 
pthering the plants, and separating the seed from the stem, and prepar- 
ing them botii for sale, are particularly described by Mengin. The 
Egyptian flax-seed is very large, and much esteemed for making oil, but 
the quantity exported was trifling, until about two years since, when a 
few cargoes were sent to England. Last year 22,000 quarters were 
brought from Alexandria to Great Britain, and in future, the quantity is 
likely to be much more considerable. The whole produce of flax in 
Kgypt is estimated at about 50,000 quintals, of which about two-thirds 
arc exported to Italy and Turkey ; the remainder is used in Egypt, and 
the cloths produced from it are very strong, and well woven ; it might 
probably be imported for about four-pence per yard ; and at the reduced 
<iuty of 25 per cent, now fixed on foreign linens, will, no doubt, become 
an article of import to Great Britain. 

Indigo has been cultivated and manufactured with some success, and 
promises to become an important article of commerce, as soon as the 
preparation of it is managed in the same manner as it is in India, and 


' For the First Article on this subject, see the Number of the Mental 
nirald for November, Vol. Vil. p. 258. 

Oriental Herald^ V(*f, 7. 2 f 
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provided the Pasha devotes sufljcicnt capital to that purpose. In diffe- 
rent parts of Egypt, the villagers dye their woollen and other cloths with 
their own indigo ; and in one of the remote oases, which was visited a 
few years since by Mr. Edpionstonc, he mentions seeing this article 
manufactured. 

The climate and soil of Egypt are well adapted to the growth of 
madder roots, of which some quantity has already been brought to Eu- 
rope, as well as of safflower, which is produced in large quantities^ and 
resembles that imported from Bombay ; also of senna and shumac. 
Mengin says that the export of safflower, which is monopolized by the 
Pasha, amounts to 4000 quintals annually ; part of which comes to 
England ; but it is not so good as that which is brought from India. 

Tobacco might probably become an article of export, if the quality 
and mode of preparing it were better understood ; at present the growth 
is considerable, amounting to about 40,000 quintals, (or nearly 2000 
tons,) of a mild flavour, and it is nearly all consumed in the country. 

Above 120,000 quarters of rice, (of a quality superior to that of 
India, and more resembling the Italian,) appears to be annually pro- 
duced : the care and industry with which this article, as well as many 
others, are watered by artificial cuts, is remarkable. About 80,000 
quarters of the rice are exported to Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and the 
Ionian Isles ; the remainder is used in Egypt j it is principally grown 
near Damietta and Rosetta. , . , 

The vine and olive trees are represented as partially cultivated in the 
province of Fayoum, between Upper and Lower Egypt, where they flou- 
rished abundantly in ancient times ; but it does not appear that the 
wines are approved by European travellers, or that the olives are an ad- 
vantageous cultivation. The grapes are much eaten in the country by 
the higher classes^ and all consume a great quantity of melons, which 
grow with surprising rapidity in every part of the country. 

The growth and manufacture of sugar is at present principally earned 
on in the province of Mynyeh in Upper Egypt ; though the machinery 
for pressing out the juices of the cane are as simple as those of India, the 
processes of boiling and clearing it are more like those practised in the 
Western world ; the qualities produced are of three or four descriptions ; 
and for the use of the rich, a double-refined sugar is made, which is 
called moukarrar-eUmoukarrar. A refinery, after the European fashion, 
is established by the Pasha, under the management of an Englishman, 
who also distills the rum in the same works. About 20,000 quintals ot 
the best sugar made in Egypt, is exported to Europe, (principally to lur- 
key and Italy,) and about 40,000 or 50,000 are consumed in the country 
for syrups and sweetmeats, which the people are very fond of, as well as 

in domestic cookery. . 

Cotton promises to be the most profitable, and is alreadv a most im- 
portant, article .of export from this land of the Pharoahs. Until the year 
1822, the growth of this article was merely a very inferior quality, an 
was confined to Lower Egypt ; it amounted to about 30,0^_ ® 
bam. of two quintals each ; the produce was chiefly consumed in domes 
fabrics; some was also sent to Italy. The Pasha, 

Brazil cotton to grow well, planted, in 1822, a large 
.Ejrypt, as well as the country near Rosetta and othef partsof the U > 
and the . growth of the inferior cotton has since been much diminw 
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The fine cotton now grown is called rmhy (which is an Arabian word 
meaning superfne,) and of this, 20,000 to 25,000 bags were grown in 
1822, of which about 10,000 were sent to France^ and a smjlll quantity, 
about 3000, on trial, to this country. In 1823 the crop amounted to 70,000 
or 80,000 bags, of which 35,000 came to England last year, and rather 
more was shipped to France. The crop which is now shipping, is esti- 
mated at 150,000 to 160,000 bags of 2201b8. each. 

The colour of the cotton, and in some degree also, the staple, has been 
injured by drying the pods in ovens previous to picking the cotton out of 
them ; this practice has been, however, strictly forbidden by the Pasha, 
in consequence of the representations of his agents. In a country where 
there is little or no rain, such a process appears preposterous. Since the 
above was tvritten, the extent of the crop has been found to be only 

120.000 bags, of which 75,000 have been sent to England, 25,000 to 
France, 18,000 to Italy, and 10,000 to the other ports of Europe ; and 
a considerable quantity having been transshipped from France and Italy 
to Liverpool and London, the total import to England will be nearly 

100.000 bags. 

As this description of cotton, (which is now coming into general use, 
and*ranks in value above the bulk of the North American cotton,) was 
currently sold in Alexandria at about sevenpence per lb., and paid the 
Pasha a good profit at that price, it has been concluded that it can be 
produced cheaper in Flgypt than the cottons of the United States and 
other parts with which it comes into competition, and that it will furnish 
such an increased supply as permanently to reduce the price of this im- 
portant commodity to our manufacturers. It is not indeed to be inferred 
that because the ctiltivators of Egypt are worse fed and clothed, and live 
altogether (as it is probable they do) at a less expense than the slaves 
of North America and Brazil, that the produce of their labour can be 
brought to market cheaper ; for the Egyptians are decidedly a feebler 
race than the negroes, and their labour, consequently, less efficient ; nor is 
it to be supposed they can be forced to labour harder than the negro 
slaves, although it be true (as has been alleged) that they are driven to 
their work by the bayonet, and that each district where cotton is grown, 
is required to produce a fixed quantity in each season. But in Egyqjt 
there is a considerable portion of the population who have hitherto lived 
vith little labour, (owing to the great fertility of the soil, and the limited 
extent of their wants,) whom the Pasha may force to cultivate this article 
to a great extent for his benefit ; and by clearing and irrigating large 
tracts of land near the Nile, which have lain neglected for a long time, 
he may force a growth of 200,000 or 300,000 bags in a few years. 

The present crop is rather better cleaned and packed ; it is coming into 
tjiore extensive consumption Imth in France and England ; and it is 
Uely to become a most important article of commerce. There have 
Ijcen seen in Manchester, 1208 weft made entirely from it ; and the gen- 
tleman who spun it, states, that he had no doubt it would be extensively 
tisod for good twist, either by itself, or mixed with Pernambuco and Ame- 
’'ican cotton. The climate of Egypt is particularly well adapted to the 
growth of this plant, being so little exposed to the devastating hurricanes, 
ns, frosts, and destruction by insects, which do so much damage in 
'^nrica and India. And there is no doubt that the Europeans who are 
^iuch interested in its culture, will effectually instruct the Pasha’s 
2 I 2 
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agents in cleaning and packing it according to the most approved me- 
thods. It has been proposed to erect a lazaretto at Alexandria, to receive 
the cotton, and air it according to the established practice in Smyrna, 
Leghorn, Malta, and other places that trade largely in goods supj^sed to 
convey the contagion of the plague. The inconvenience which has 
hitherto been suffered by the prevailing apprehensions on this subject, 
appears likely, however, to be very much diminished, in this country at 
least, by an alteration in our quarantine laws, resulting from a conviction 
that those apprehensions have been greater than the nature of the dis- 
order justifies. 

Besides the articles mentioned in the preceding pages, the following 
are the most important articles of commerce in Egypt : — 

Gum benzoin, about 300 cases, chiefly shipped to Turkey. Mocha 
coffee, 70,000 quintals. Hides : buffalo, 100,000; cow and ox, 150,000 ; 
camel, 6000 : nearly all consumed in Turkey and Egypt. Stuffs of silk, 
6000 pieces ; silk and cotton, ‘ 20,000 pieces : brought from India, Syiia, 
and Persia, and chiefly consumed in Turkey and Egypt. Gums, brouglit 
from India and Sennaar and Arabia, and shipped to England and other 
ports of Europe. Wool, linens, and muslins from India, brought down 
the Nile, and principally consumed in Egypt. Motlier-o’-pearl fron\the 
Red Sea, 60,000 okes, (2 lbs. each,) of which three-fourths is used in 
Egypt, &c. Ostiich feathers, (Jeddah and Darfour,) exported to Eu- 
rope. Pepper from India, 8000 quintals, principally used in 'rurkey, 
Salammoiiiac, 000 quintals, principally used in Turkey. Packing-cloths, 

200.000 pairs, made in Egypt, and principally used in Turkey. Senna 
from Nubia, 1000 quintals, shipped to Europe. Cotton cloths, India, 

28.000 pieces, consumed in Turkey and Egypt, Besides aloes, oj)iiim, 
cardamoms, shells, bark, wax, and elephants’ teeth, from Nubia, Sen- 
naar, India, &c. 

The imports it is impossible to give with accuracy in this paper ; they 
consist of English calicoes and light cottons, earthenware, lead, iron, and 
a variety of iron, copper and brass manufactures, glass, and some sorts of 
woollen cloth, pins and needles, nails, paper, thread, and w'atches. 
French woollens and ornamental fabrics, as well as wines. From Italy, 
a vast quantity of beads, which are distributed into the interior of Africa 
and Arabia, in exchange for the produce of those parts. And from 
Holland, mirrors, tiles, cambrics, lace, &c. Judging from the long list, 
and the quantity of European manufactures imported annually into 
Egypt, one might conclude they had as great a taste for the elegancies 
and ornaments of civilized life as they had in the time of Ptolemy or 
Cleopatra. 

The following table of the trade of Alexandria is copied from a paper 
printed there on the Ist of January last : — , 


COMMERCE OF ATEXANDRIA IN EGYPT IN 1824. 

Fifty-four ships sailed for Great Britain and Ireland with — 

-g f 45 ships with .^8,1)00 hales of cotton, and 


ardebs or quarters of linseed, sent for accoiinto 
the Pasha, by two Itoiises, viz. Briggs and Co., 
I'ranci.s Lobm, agent to Viollier and Co. 


42,139 bales of cotton f 3 
21,727 qrs, of linseed 

386 bales of flax ; 47 bale.s of senna ; 36 caffases safflower ; 253 bales 
of madder roots ; 110 casks of gum arabic ; and 3 casks of drugs. 
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Besides tlie commodities already mentioned, the Egyptians carry on a 
considerable traffic in slaves, which are bi ought down by the caravans 
lioiri Nubia, Abyssinia, &c., and are sold in Cairo. 

Ships arrived in Alexandria dtu ing a period of Three Years. 
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Sailed (luiini; the year .... IHl!) 

Sold 21 1220 

Uetnained in Port ht January 182.") , . 230 


Among the Vessels ichich Sailed f iota ^llexundiia in 182 J, there were : 


Aiiislorilain .... 4 

For l.ivcipool, . . 

. . 30 

Fur Mahon 

. 20 

Antwerp 1 

London . . . . 

22 

.Sf. Pcter.sbniifh . 

. 2 

Diihlin 1 

Lc^liom 

. . 102 

llottcrdain . . . 

. \ 

(icnoa it Viu'iijnun 5.$ : 

IMaiscillcs . . 

. . 1»7 

'iVicslc 

. 57 

(iibr altar 4 

Hull 1 1 

Malta 

. . 57 

Venice & Fiiune 

. 1> 


From these tables it appears that there are no shi|)s trading with Egypt 
under the Egyptian or the Turkish flag.s; and that the extensive trade 
carried on between Egypt and Turkey, as well as the Ionian Isles, is 
principally carried on in Austrian and Tuscan, but partly also in English, 
Ionian, American, and Russian bottoms. The art of navigation, indeed, 
ajjpears to be almost lost in Egypt ; we cannot be surprised that they are 
not .ship-builders, since they have little timber of a suitable description, 
1 ut it is remarkable that they should have so much declined in tfie 
Mience and art of navigation. 

'Ships arrived of the following flags in 1824 and 1823, and sailed: 


Austrian and 'riiscan . . , , , 

Ill 1824. 

. GOO . 


In 1823. 
. 351 

Datiisli . . 

. 13 . 


. 25 

French 

. Ill . 


. 52 

Knglish, Ionian, and Ainericnn . 
Holland - , 

. 251 . 


. 210 

. 5 . 


. 1 

Papal « . 

. 2 . 


. 0 

Uu.ssiau , 

, JOO . 


. 50 

Savdiniau 

. 77 . 


. OH 

Sicilian 

. U . 


, 12 

Spanish • 

. 70 . 


. 24 

Swedish 

. 47 > 


. 81 
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Ships sailed /ivm Jlexandria in 1824 wei'e for Ute following ZO places :• 


* 



‘C 

1 


u 

c 

0. 

JS 

'3b 

a 

x 

I 

i 

i 

1 

§ 

’S 

% 

i 

a 

eC 

orj 

1 

X 

.2 

tj 

0) 

is 

0 






iu 

W 

Q 

CU 

Ul 

(A 

V) 

CA 


Archipelago . 
Amsterdam . 
Antwerp . . 



108 

10 

3 

4 

1 

.59 

1 

1 


49 

15 

1 

7 

1 

1 

244 

1 

4 

Barbary . . • 




2 







11 

Cattaro . . . 
Coustautinuplc 



1 



2 



2 

1 


1 


1 

60 

Damietta . . 



14 


3 

2 



2 

I 



23 

Dublin . . . 
Dur.u/.o . . 



;i 



1 







4 

1 

7 

Dulciguo . . 
(Jenoa . . . 
Gibraltar . . 



1 

10 



2 

3 



2 

32 

10 

3 

4 


3 

3H 

1.5 

17 


Hull .... 






1 



18 

11 


30 


lo 

lonliin Isles . 
Candia . . . 


’ 

147 


10 « 

5,3 

1 


1 

10 

1 



262 

3 

11 

3 

1 

1 1 

Cyprus . . . 
llliode.s . . . 



ti 

1 

j 1 

1 

2 



1 


I 1 


[/ivcrpool , . . 
London . . . 






30 

22 



i 

[ 

f) 

2 


t 

28 

3(1 

M 

Leghorn . . 



40 


1 




i ^ 

2 


' 2 

0 

.V2 

Marseilles . 



2 

2 

82 






18 

07 

Malta . . . 
Mahon . . . 
Petersburgh . 



U 

1 

1 


33 

1 




1 

1 

1 

7) 

31 


2 

10 

Rotterdam . , 








6 

1 



2 

Smyrna . . . 
Syria .... 



10 

30 


9 

11 



2 

2 


4 


2.') 

62 

11 

Saloiiica . . 



li 








1 


3 

Trieste . . . 



47 

4 








6f) 

10 

Venice . . . 



8 

1 







1 






541 

21 

111 

224 

3 

^1 

I'i 

76 

13 

.•>0^ 

52 

1233 


When we consider the heavy taxes imposed by the Pasha on the pro- 
duce of the land, and the general monopoly which he has of all the 
e '^ pOTtif from which sources we find he raises a revenue of nearly 
000, 000/. sterling, (according to the statement of Monsieur Mengin, 
who gives all the particulars with great minuteness,) we are surprised 
that the commerce and exportable produce of the country are so con- 
siderable. The duty on manufactured goods imported is only three per 
cent, on the value. Merchandise destined to be shipped to Europe, pays 
three per cent, at Cairo ; and all the goods brought down from Sennaar 
and Darfour, such as gums, slaves, &c., pay a small duty in transitu; ’ 
and this trade being left open to individual competition, the dealers 
come from Cairo and Rosetta to purchase them, and would, no doubt, 
buy more largely if the inhabitants were permitted to sell all the produce 
of their industry freely in exchange. In the important article ot cotton 
he has paid the growers only about threepence to fourpence per ^und, 
and fixed about twice this price to the purchasers ; sometimes he has 
refused to sell at all, preferring to consign it for sale to Europe, under tne 
direction of Mr. Bfigge, a British merchant lo"? resitot there, and a 
Swiss house, resident- at Leghorn, Messrs. Violher and Co. These t 


2 Vide Mengin. 
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houses are in the habit of advancing to the Pasha large sums before the 
shipments are made ; in this way it is probable that one-half, or even 
two-thirds of the last crop, will be consigned to France, Italy, and Eng- 
land, this year ; and as the prices rose very much in the spring, they* may 
probabljr produce a return of considerably more than he could have ob- 
tained lor it, had he sold it on the spot. This will, no doubt, induce him 
to make eflorta to increase the growth ; and possibly double the quantity 
of the last crop may be produced this year, as he will probably make 
his subjects plant cotton instead of wheat, on account of the low price of 
the latter in the south of Europe. 

Extravagant taxation and monopolies arc not the only errors which 
the Governor of Egypt has committed : he has inundated the country 
with his treasury- bills, a paper-currency, which has had the natural 
effect of driving away the metallic currency, and, by altering the prices 
of commodities, deranging the course of industry. 

The great amount of his military force (dispensed over all the provinces) 
and his naval equipments, consume a very large portion of his income ; 
bis couit, harems, and palaces, arc also extremely ox])onsivc, being large 
and magnitlcent ; and we may state the charge of his army, navy, and 
househ(jld at one-half, at least, of liis whole revenue ; the remainder is 
expended in large buildings for magazines and manufactures, and in 
canals and supposed improvements. 

The Pasha having, however, accomplished his object of subduing the 
neighbouring tribes of Arabs who inlestcd the country, and put down the 
Manielouk chieftains and beys who preyed upon the provinces that were 
committed to their government, has turned his active and energetic 
mind so decidedly to coinnjerce, and has shown so many proofs of a 
desire to make the country rich and powerful, that we may reasonably 
expect, if he lives ten or fifteen years, or if his successors adopt his viewti, 
and improve on them, (a» we may hope tliey will, from their intercourse 
with Europeans,) tliat the trade of Egypt will become much more exten- 
sive and beneficial than it is at present, and that the population may 
advance considerably in numbers and civilization. They appear to he 
very capable of. education and improvement, and remarkably quick in 
receiving instruction.’ 


’There i« no evidence that the ancient Egyptians jiossessed much more 
strength ot character than the nn»lerns. In the earliest ages, it is true, 
they made an extraordinary progre.ss in astronomy and some branches of 
mutliematics, as well as in chemistry and the arts; this cannot be doubted ; 
the proofs ot it are decisive : and there is reason to think their laws were, 
♦luring the period of iheir greatest renown, enactctl and executed for the 
beneht of the mass of the people, as well as of the governors and privileged 
classes. Their stupendous temples, although more grand than beautilul, 
attest a considerable advancement in wealth aiid refinement, as well as in some 
uu'chanic arts j and without receiving, with implicit confidence, the accounts 
left by the Greek writers of their wonderful attainments in the sciences gene- 
lally, we cannot but rcganl this ancient people as possessing, at some remote 
period, a decisive character of genius and industry. But it appears that, as the 
priests exercised the supreme power, so they were almost the sole possessors of 
‘*11 the higher branches of knowledge; even the kings were under their control, 
ijnd the people were merely their political slaves. They divided the people into 
uistiuct classes, which were arbitrarily perpetuated by hereditary descent, as in 
hnlia ; and thus, whilst tliey were forced to pursue some employmeic, ihey were 
d'wouraged from any cudeavnur to improve their situation, and were not allowed 
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They reside chiefly in villages ; the number of these in Upper and 
Lower Egypt is stated to be above 3500, (a greater number, in proportion 
to the population, than Ireland contains.) M. Mengin thinks it would be 
easy to make elementary instruction general in Egypt, the children being 
exceedingly docile and apt to be taught. The method of teaching adopted 
in tlie scliools wliich he visited at Boulac and elsewhere, gives great 
facility to the masters, as well as to the scholars in learning to read and 
write. The master not only makes the children read aloud in large 
classes, dictating to them all at once, and making them re[)cat the lesson 
simultaneously, but he makes them^ at the same time, write the sentence 
with chalk on a solid black board. “ Us lisent a haute voix, tons en 
inesurc et au signal du maitre ; et dc plus ils ecrivent la leyon cn la pro- 
nonyant; cette prononciation est cadcncee, comme les mouvements 
des eleves.” The Pasha sent an officer to Paris, four or five years 
since, to procure information as to the French and English methods 
of instructing the lower classes; and this individual took back not only a 
variety of books, instalments, and utensils connected with the arts of life, 
but several artisans and artists of different trades. In the great school at 
Boulac, the scholars are taught mathematics, drawing, and the French 
and Italian languages. The latter is much spoken at Cairo and jIIcn- 
andria; and in it the Franks generally carry on their verbal and written 
intercourse with the Native and Greek merchants. 


to possess laud. One iiundrcd thousand men were eiuploud for twcut) soar^ 
in constructing the largest of the three pyramids near Cairo; hut’tlie\ 
were merely paid fJr their labour hy a scanty pittance of radishes and oiiiims. 
And we may suppose all the otlier works, whose existence indicates a <■ real 
degree of wealtli and science, to base been accomplished without the hulk ol 
the people being Vrri/ civilized. 

Jt lias been said, that the principles of a polished jieople will influence iheir 
latest posterity; but in the present character of the inhabitants of tins interesting 
country, we cannot discover any thing worthy of the descendants of such a nation. 
If they were ever much civilized, they have lost their ancient charactennoie 
than the inhabitants of India, or even Greece. The ruins of their vast jiyraniids 
and obelisks, their gorgeoiis tombs and temples, only attest that Egypt excelled 
other nations of antiquity in the grand designs of its priests and kings ; thoj 
prove nothing as to the general stale of society. The importance of this country 
ns an apjiendagc to the Roman empire at the commencement of the Christian 
era, especially as a granary for the supply of the Homan people, may be jmigcil 
of from the remarks made hy Tacitus in the second book of his ‘.\nnuls,' from 
which the following is an extract : 

“In the consulshipof Marcus Silanus and Lucius XorbanuSjGermanicus made 
a progress into Egypt^to view the monuments of antiquity so much celebrated in 
that country. Eor this journey the good of the province was his pretext. In 
fact, by opening the public granaries, he reduced the price of corn ; and hy pm - 
suing p<)pular measures, he gained the good will of the inhabitants. He appeared 
ill public without, a guard, his feet uncovered after the Greek fashion, and the 
rest of his costume was also Greek. Tiberius, as soon as he received advice^ 
from Egypt, condemned this aflfectation. Another point appeared to him ‘>f 
greater moment. Among the regulations established by Augustus, it was a 
maxim of state-policy that Egypt should be considered as forbidden ground, 
which neither the senators nor Roman knights should presume to tread without 
the express penniision of the prince. This was, no doubt, a wise precaution ; it 
was seen that whoever made himself nia.ster of Alexandria with the strongholds 
which, by sea and land, were the keysfif the whole province, might, with asmal 
force, make head against the power of Home, and by blocking up that plentilid 
corn country', reduce all Italy to a famine. Germanicus had, without authority, 
entered Alexandria; aud this, to the jealous temper of Tiberius, was little 
of a state frinic.” ^ 
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The quantity of good land which is now neglected in almost all the 
provinces, is represented to be very extensive, and capable of easy culti- 
vation ; the climate is auperiof to most tropical climates ; the richness of 
the soil (which produces, as we have shown, a succession of crops with 
little or no manure, excepting the mud of the Nile,) is not surpassed in 
any country; the facility of water-communication is very great, even to 
the cataracts in the furthest provinces of Upper Egypt, 600 miles from 
Alexandria; and nothing seems lo be wanting, indeed, but a moderate 
and steady government which will encourage industry and the extension 
of the arts of civilized life, establish schools for medicine and other 
sciences, now but little cultivated, and give security to property, to make 
Egypt a very rich, populous, and happy country. 

It cannot indeed be expected that manufactures should flourish, ex- 
cepting the coarse linens and woollens, and other very simple fabrics for 
their domestic use, earthenware of a strong and useful description, (for 
which the tenacious mud of the Nile is well adapted,) and sal-ammoniac, 
saltpetre, and some other alkaline products ; because the country contains 
no internal supply of coals, nor streams of water, nor forests for timber, 
nor much capital, and the climate is iinfavmirable for great exertion. 
Nor can steam-engines, or complicated machinery, be introduced with 
effect, as tlie fine work is soon injured by the hot winds, which cause the 
wood to crack, and by the sands, which iitjpede the wheel-work. Itis indeed 
surprising tliat so many cloths should bo woven so excellent in quality 
and cheap as they appear to be, since tlwlr mode of weaving is, by all 
accounts, more rude even than that of the Hindoos. Belzoni informs us, 
tliat he saw the weavers working with the warps suspended to the boughs 
of the trees, and passing the weft through with their hands : this was, 
indeed, in one of the rudest parts of the country. Near Siout, the manu- 
factures are better, and a rude and coarse kind of loom is used, probably 
infeiior to that used by the ancient Egyptians, who, it appears, wove 
very fine lineji and cotton clotlis.« 

But if the people were better educated and encouraged in their taste 
for European manufactures and produce, by securing to them the fruits 
of their labour, they could easily produce three or four times the quantity 
they now raise for European consumption, of the various articles above 
enumerated, (the most important of which are now raised in America 
and the East and West Indies,) and they might greatly extend their 
commerce with Persia, Arabia, and Syria, by a coasting trade in the 
Aiabian Gulf; with Nubia and Abys.sinia, both by the Nile and the 
Ued Sea; and with Darfour, and other interior kingdoms of Africa, by 
the river Nile, and the numerous caravans of camels, which travel wfith 
surprising economy. Through Egypt, it is possible, the sale of British 
manufactures may be extended to Persia, Arabia, and parts of Syria j 
but this can only be by means of the merchants of the country. It ap- 
pears highly improbable that the Pasha of Egypt will encourage, or even 
permit, the English, or any European merchants, to oi)en a direct trade 


^ There has been sCme dispute whether the cloths manufactured hy the 
ancient Egyptians were made of linen or cotton, or both. It is probable they 
were.inade from both these articles; and the best evidence of this is, perhaps 
derived from the examination of the wrapping-cloths fouml in the imimniy-cases. 
—[See Dr. Granville’s description of the Anatomy of an Ancient Mummy, read 
bel’ufc the Royal Society, in llic last volume of its Transactions.] 
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with the Eastern nations, without making them pay a heavy tax for the 
transit of the merchandise through his dominions. Nor is there any 
stronger reason to expect an extensive trade by the ancient route of the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea with India ; for even if the canal 
across that isthmus were again opened, theie W'ould be little saving of 
time, and none whatever of expense ; while the risk would bo, on the 
whole, as great as it is by the present route of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Red Sea has, in modern times, been occasionally travereed by large 
ships ; but it is not at all likely, that a canal-communication could be 
made acioss the Isthmus of Suez which would supersede the necessity of 
a transshipment of the goods, except at an expense of 'locks and flood- 
gates, which the profits of the trade would not lepay. Though Herodo- 
tus, Pliny, and other writers, lead us to believe that the ancient canal 
did convoy the largest vessels of the Egyptians to Suez, there is reason to 
think the merchandise was always transshipped there. The height of the 
Red Sea above the level of the Mediterranean is known to be about 
thirty feet ; (see ‘ Description de I’Egypte,* and ‘ Lepere’s Memoires 
siir le Canal des deux rners’.) From the surveys made by the 
French savans during their possession of Egypt, and the learned dis- 
cussions carried on by them as to the practicability and advantage of 
restoring the old canal, the remains of which they traced acioss the 
isthmus, from Suez to the branch of tlie Nile nearest to that place, a 
distance of about seventy miles, we should be led to suppose that this 
grand work might be easily accomplished ; and as the whole country 
through which it passes is a level, so low as to he filled out of the Nile 
during the rising of its waters, there would be little difficulty, they allege, 
in keeping it supplied with water. 'Fhese waiters compute that the quan- 
tity of good land which would be reclaimed and cultivated at a moderate 
expense, if the canal were re-opened, would amply repay all the expense 
incurred. But, although these speculations might be safely indulged if 
the coiintr)^ were in the hands of a Euroj^ean government, they arc not 
likely to be seriously undertaken as a profitable- investment of capital, 
while Egypt is ruled by a Mohammedan Fasha ; and it is not probable 
that the Fasha himself would lend his assistance to accomplish it, even if 
his revenues were sufficiently large for this purpose, because it would 
enable the European merchants to carry on a direct trade with Arabia, 
Fersia, and the kingdoms of Africa that lie on the west side of 
the Arabian Gulf, which is now carried on, almost exclusively, 
through Egypt by the Copts, Greeks, Jews, and other merchants of 
that country. 

Judging from the observations of travellers, and the measures adopted 
by Mohammed Ali, whatever we may think of his talents, wo do not 
perceive in him any strong indications of a disposition to improve the 
situation of the people over whom he leigns. If he were influenced les^ 
by monopolizing views and military conquest, and more by a liberal anP 
enlarged policy, directed towards the improvement of the habits and 
character of his subjects, he might make the Egyptians resume their 
rank amongst the more civilized nations of the world ; and it cannot be 
doubted that, under a truly enlightened and beneficent government, Egypt 
would be speedily and effectually disengaged from its present dependence 
upon Turkey. Nothing could have been more unfavourable than the system 
adopted, for ages past, by the Turkish government for the prosperity of 
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this ancient people : they inherit a land fertile by nature, and made more 
extensively so by the artificial labours of their forefathers; they dwell in 
valleys upon the banks of a river, which supplies the want of rains, and 
softens the parching climate of Africa, by bringing an annual supply of 
fertilisring moisture and manure, and which renders the communication 
easy from the sea to the remotest part of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and other 
countries in the interior. The population is not scattered over an exten- 
sive region like the Arabians or Persians, but gathered together in a com- 
paiatively narrow district, with numerous cities and towns, and a vast 
number of villages, (in which they continue principally to reside). With 
all these advantages, .this people might, if they had not suffered extremely 
from the plunder and oppression of their masters, still have retained a 
great portion of industry, comfort, and general civilization, as the Dutch 
to this day continue a rich, happy, and, on the whole, respectable nation, 
although their commeice has decayed, their literature and arts have dis- 
appeared, and their power and consequence are almost as little acknow- 
ledged as that of the modern Egyptians. Tlie latter have, however, not 
only lost their glory, like the Dutch, but they appear to be now nearly 
destitute of tlie comforts and advantages of civilized life; like the bulk 
of the Irish peasantry, they are not permitted to enjoy the fruits of their 
industry, and therefore they labour without zeal or spirit ; corn and 
provisions are raised in an abundance, exceeding that enjoyed by any 
neighbouring nation, but their harvests are reaped for the benefit of their 
task-masters ; and we do not find that the present Pasha, whilst he directs 
them to more productive industry, permits them to enjoy any larger por- 
tion than w'as permitted them by his more ignorant predecessors.'' The 
ancient kings of Egypt must have governed with at least as mild a sway 
as the present rulers, and the people must have enjoyed some degree of 
liberty and comfort for a long succession of ages, if we may judge by 
the fact of the population being considerably greater than at present, 
and by their keeping a mucli more extensive tract of country under cul- 
tivation. Bringing the waters of the river to aid their husbandry with 
persevering industry and skill, they carried fertility to the very limits of 
the sandy deserts and rocky hills which enclosed the valley of the Nile. 

But, by the decay of the population and industry, and the consequent 
neglect of the dykei and. large canals, the sands have collected in many 
of the defiles of Upper Egypt, from which they wdll never be displaced. 
In the Delta, too, great changes have arisen, partly from the same causes, 
but more, perhaps, from the changes in the course of the river, which has 
almost deserted its eastern channels, and greatly contributed to render 
that part of the country (once crowded with towns and populous villages) 
comparatively poor and thinly inhabited. A population, however, of two 
millions and a half, situated so favourably as are the Egyptians for agri- 
^Iture and commerce, as well as national secuiity and independence, 


* As a proof of the way in which Justice is aduiinistered towards the lowest 
clashes in Egypt, the following case of recent occurrence is given on good autho- 
ritv While a ship was discharging a cargo of coals from England, a poor woman 
and two children stole a few pound* of coals ; the officers, who attended the un- 
loading, inquireil what punishment they should suffer ; the Pa<ha imraethatcly 
ordered that they should be shot ! 


i 
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Persian Somj, 

might soon ba rendered, by a good government, much more powerful and 
happy than they are at present, or are ever likely to be as long as the 
present system of rule, which prevails in that country, shall be con- 
tinued. 


l^KRSIAN SONG.‘ 


1 . 

It reigns — the Imrning noon of niglil! 

The wine is poured — llic liaieiii tiain, 
With eyes that halhe in luiiiul light, 

Demand the minslrers slumbering stiaiii ! 

II. 

lb»\v Inight the theme those eyes inspiie ! 

What kindling raptures grace the smig, 

W hen beauty wakes the breathing lyie, 

And passion sighs its choid.-> along ! 

HI. 

O’ei tlie wnie west the solar beam 
A deep dissolving gloiy throws; 

Btit in the goblet’s crystal gleam, 

With darker fires the ruby glows ! 

IV. 

I’ount of the soul — the goblet bring ! 

Fill high the cup with rosy wine, 

And raise the thought, and tune the slung, 
To charms that make this eaiih di\ine I 

V. 

Si like, strike the chords to notes of love ! 

Tile scene, the hour, invite— control, 

^\ Ink* rises, beaming from above, 

The moon of beauty on the soul ! 

VI. 

Then strike the string in beauty’s praise, 

And lend llime aid, my gentle lute! 

Alas! my voice in vain essays, 

The strain is asked — the lyre is mute! 

vir. 

So, bending o’er his rose’s breast,’ 

His thousand songs the bulbul tries ; 

Till, drunk with sweets, with love oppressed, 
Kiilraiiced tlie enamoured songster lies I 


1 From ‘ Friendship’s Oircring,’ one of the new Annual Volumes fur l«2t), 
noticed in aiubsequent page, 
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Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe. 

Among the changes that are constantly taking place in the world, 
those are not the most inconsiderable which time effects in our notions of 
virtue and vice, of morality, of propriety, of decorum. Indeed, one 
might, with a little trouble, make up a curious catalogue of obsolete virtues, 
and of crimes and immoralities, no longer extant. Nothing can resist the 
spirit of innovation. The lawyer carries it about in the make of his wig ; 
the churchman in the cut of his gown ; neither of which resembles the 
fashion that prevailed in such things among the Saxons before the Con- 
quest. Neither does the lawyer entertain the same notions of law, nor the 
churchman of religion. Innovation has been at work with the inward, as 
well as with the outward man. They are altored beings. 

In virtue, religion, and morality, things commonly esteemed of great 
permanence and stability^, the same spirit of innovation has been busy. 
In very old times it was lawful, according to the best authorities, to com- 
mit incest. The Greeks married their supreme god to his sister, to 
show they thought the union most holy, d'hc Athenians married their 
sisters. Tlie Jews their brothers’ widows. The connexion was odious 
and abominable in the eyes of the Romans, and most modern nations 
have adopted their ideas of it. 

The pagan republicans of antiquity, and the Christian republicans of 
England, when England was a republic, esteemed tyrannicide a virtue. 
Milton wrote in defence of it. It grew to be approved in France, and 
precipitated a monarch from a throne to his grave. Now it is no longer • 
a virtue ; and they who aspired by the practice of it to everlasting fame, 
have had their memories blackened by infamy, and their name is held in 
horror all over the world. 

By the Jewish law, it was held to be a crime of a capital nature, as 
something approaching to sacrilege, to walk beyond a given number of 
yards on the Sabbath-day. The citizens of Jerusalem, tired as they must 
have been with counting shekels all the week, were therefore as to fresh 
air, worse off in the promised land than they me at present. For in modern 
Europe they are permitted to take a stroll into the fields on our Sabbath- 
day, whatever they may choose to do on their own ; and it appears they 
now evince a degree of fondness for rurality not originally natural to their 
race ; being, it is said, as fond as wild cats of sleeping in the sun. h'or, 
among the interesting objects enumerated among the pleasant sights of a 
neighbouring capital, 

Jew-clothesmen, like shepherds, reclined under trees I 
^are especially noted; and must, therefore, we presume, be commonly to 
be seen. 

The religious observance of the Sabbath is likewise a first-rate virtue 
among all Christian nations— only no two of them ever agreed as to what 
kind of observance ought to be termed religious. The Catholics, with a 
strong spice of Pagan disposition to festivity, celebrate the Sabbath with 
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fiddling and dancing, and a game at whist or backgammon. We, of the 
reformed party, leave out the fiddling and dancing, »and keep slyly to the 
cards. Our brethren, the super-reformed, the antipodes of popery, the 
sour, stern, unimaginative dissenters, condemn every secular' movement 
of the muscles on that day^ as eminently sinful ; so that there is such a 
thing as an ungodly walk, an ungodly mirth, an ungodly flourishing of 
saucepans and ladles, for the very rigid eat cold dinners, and condemn 
S abbath-cookery , 

Nay, the piety of the upper orders has of late arisen, in emuiation, 
perhaps, of the dissenters, to so high a pitch, that they have adopted a 
kind of religious uniform, any variation from which is to be set down as 
a mark of reprobation. Among the articles of this uniform, a white cra- 
vat is of the greatest importance. Every shade of a different colour is 
understood to be emblematical of a falling short of that supreme purity 
which our most religious aristocracy claim as one of their privileges ; and 
blacJi marks the extreme deficiency, the utter want of all godly feelings. 
This being the state of the case, our readers will not be at all surprised 
to hear that a young gentleman was lately refused admission into White- 
hall Chapel, on the ground that he had an impious-coloured cravat, or 
stock, oij his neck, flood heavens ! what ? hope to be allowed to addreas 
the Divinity in the King’s own chapel, with a heterodox bandage round 
his throat ! To step in among piously uniformed lords, perhaps princes, 
with his dark-coloured satanic stock ! What a wilful tempting of divine 
Providence ! What a shameless irreverence of every thing sacred and 
clerical! We believe, too, that this most ungodly garment w^as actually 
black ; and there its wearer stood, perking his pandemoniac stock in the 
face of the pious door-keeper, like Satan at the gates of heaven ! But 
this earthly Saint Peter was of sturdy mould, and withstood the entrance 
of the man of sinful cravat wdth great vigilance ; and, though the pealing 
organ and words of peace sounded dulcetly within, while ever and anon 
breezes of heavenly fragrance came Avafting out of the half-opened door 
from the essenced kerchiefs of court beauties, yet the silent Shibboleth 
about his neck kept the sinner in the vestibule of the sanctuary, and 
compelled him at length to turn away, like a lost spirit, to add to his 
transgressions, perhaps, in some neighbouring tavern. 

After receiving so mortifying a rebuff at a church-door, it is scarcely 
to be supposed that tlie gentleman with the ungodly cravat w’ould go, on 
that very morning, to hear the word at any other place. He must have 
been in a frame of mind altogether unfit for it. Suppose him then to 
^stroll about idly and carelessly, and not to go to a tavern, still he would 
*he incurring the penalty denounced by the law against all those who do 
not attend divine service on the Sabbath-day, Here, then, is a free-born 
Englishman, incurring the displeasure of the law because he prefers one 
coloured cravat to another ! 

Let us reflect a moment on “ the wisdom of our ancestors” respecting , 
this virtue of Sabbath- keeping. We suppse the most religious and 
virtuous martyr. King Charles I., wdll beallo^ved to have been one of our 
wise ancestors, (w’e speak in the usual metaphorical style, for God forbid 
that we should claim to be descended from any kings or martyrs;) and, 
if so, it must be allow ed, that in the present question w’e have presumed 
to differ very considerably from this our ancestor. He thought, atid, 
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observe, his favourite Archbishop thought also, that the best possible way 
of serving God on Sunday was, to get your head broken with a cudgel, 
or to break your neighbour’s. The King and the Archbishop trumped up 
between them a < Book of Sports, 'enumerating the various “ recreations” 
which were commanded to be practised on “ the Lord’s-day;” among 
which were “ dancing, leaping, vaulting, shooting, May-games, Whit- 
sunnalsj maurice-dancers, wrestling, cudgel-playing,” &c. And so in- 
tent was the martyr King upon having the Sabbath celebrated after this 
most pious fashion, that he published a “ declaration” expressly enjoin- 
ing it; and it was further ordered, that all clergymen who refused to 
read his book of Sports to their parishioners should be imprisoned or 
suspended. The following is the order he wrote to Laud on the 
occasion : — 

“ Charles Rex, 

“ Canterbury — See that our declaration concerning recreations on 
the Lord’s-day, after evening service, be printed.” 

Now we need say no more to convince our readers how strangely we 
have degenerated on this head from the wisdom of our ancestors. We, 
of the nineteenth century, have decided that it is a crime punishable at 
law, even to clip our w’hiskers or our beards on the Sabbath ; and an 
irreligious country barber has actually been fined, in the course of this 
present year, for operating on that day on his brother’s chin, as a warn- 
ing to al) his brethren of the lower orders^ that it were much better for 
them to emulate the Jews in length of beard, than fiourish their razors 
on a Sunday. This is setting the wisdom of our ancestors at nought 
with a vengeance. But, supposing that it is a crime to pass a piece of 
sharp steel over a man’s chin on a certain day of the week, and that' a 
wise legislature ought to empower magistrates to fine poor people for 
trimming up each other’s persons on that day ; it is also a crime for those 
same poor people to absent themselves from public worship on the Sab- 
bath ; and it is accounted indecent for them to go to church with a long 
beard. Necessity frequently compels them to labour late on the preced- 
ing night ; wearied nature demands repose when their labour is con- 
cluded. They cannot, therefore, prepare themselves on Saturday to 
appear decently in church ; the barber is fined if he shaves them on 
►Sunday ; they themselves may be fined if they go not to church ; their 
sense of decency, the pride which is natural to every human being, for- 
bid them to go in an unclean and despicable condition. What are they 
to do ? 

But, further than this, it is immoral to eat nuts or apples, or to wor- 
ship God in the fields, at a certain hour of one day in every week, be- 
cause at that hour a great number of your fellow-citizens choose to sit in 
little wooden boxes in a building set apart for the purpose, to hear a man 
in black pronounce from a printed or written book a certain number of 
words, or to talk or sleep while they appear to be listening. Morality, 
therefore, is a thing of time and place; and in every city in Europe 
there are moral and immoral districts, and hours in which it is not 
lawful to look at the sun, unless it be through pretty bits of' painted 
glass stuck in frames in wall. Five minutes before one o’clock, lackeys 
and hackney and ot****T coachmen sit slumbering or motionless at the 
door of a certain edifice. It would be impiety to stir. Sharp beadles 
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perch about like vultures at the corners of streets, lying in wait for wicked 
old apple women, who are suspected to be addicted to take money for 
their fruit at the most unseemly hours. The clock strikes— and lo ! the 
vomitoria of a hundred vast buildings pour out their thousands of hungry 
countenances. Countless carriages arc filled — whips crack— coachmen 
swear— horses snort and neigh — and ten thousand w'heels, and innume- 
rable voices, and noise and laughter and merriment, constitute a scene 
of confusion not inferior to that at Nimrod s tower. 

Here, then, our morality is regulated by the clock. In other respects, 
it is under still stranger guidance — under that of our avarice, of our folly, 
of our whim, of every turn of temper and opinion. Have we not a host 
of six or seven thousand men in pay, to preach humanity, charity, and 
what not, to the people perpetually ? Have we not in our mouths the 
words of peace and glad tidings to all mankind ? And are we not con- 
tented, priests and all, to sweeten our tea daily with the blood of the 
negroes ? We can call that by no better name, which is wrung out of 
broken hearts, and mutilated limbs, and degradation, and slavery. Yet 
we shall hear the spruce scholar, the man of modern civilization, talk 
with exultation of Athenian slaves, and Spartan helots ; and congratu- 
late himself over his tea and West Indian sugar, that our “ glorious con- 
stitution” knows neither helots nor slaves. Good God! not know 
them ! Why, they have been sold in London, by one Christian to another, 
within the present year ; and owners of thousands of helots sit nightly in 
the British senate. Not know slaves! Every living expounder of the con- 
stitution sweetens his mulled wine, bis punch, his|coffee, with that which 
drew many a heart-rending groan from a slave. Yet all these honour- 
able and learned gentlemen are men of nice virtue and morality ; generous 
men, many of them, who will subscribe fifty pounds to a public charity, 
that their names may appear at the tail of that sum in the newspapers. 
What happy wights are we, to have been born in this most moral, most 
civilized, most religious, most virtuous age ! The most glorious, most 
free, most liberal and chivalrous age that has been since the creation ! 
Yet, with all our civilization, we keep millions of black slaves, under one 
denomination or another, both in the East and in the West; and live 
under laws so utterly barbarous and stupid, that many an honest man 
cannot obtain justice through their means in forty years ; thousands not 
at all ; under laws which enact penalties so entirely disproportioned to 
the offence, that honest-minded humane juries are fain to perjure them- 
selves, in order to screen a few erring boys from their senseless severity.* 

Besides, here are our wise, our matchless laws playing over again the 
persecuting tricks of the barbarous ages in matters of opinion. Scores of 
people are now languishing in jail for some mistake about the three 
sides of a triangle ; while the Deity himself, under one of his appella- 
tions, is fiendishly caricatured, and with impunity, in the streets of a 
Christian capital ! Yes, horrible as it no doubt is, Sceptics, Deists, 
Christians, Turks, and Jews, may all see, on any day in the week, an 
actual caricature of God himself, at Carlile’s shop, in Fleet-street ! ! 
The laws which have imprisoned the very owner of this shop for years,— 
which are ready and able to imprison any man at any time for publishing 
a book of religious controversy, — these same laws, it would seem, have 


* See Examiner, November C. 
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not the power to break a pane of glase^ and remove this horrible carica- 
ture, equally offensive to men of all creeds. Wisdom of our ancestors ! 
you are non-plussed here. You never thought of this ! 

We might go on and fill volumes with the bare cnuineiation of the 
absurdities we bind up among our notions of virtue and morality. Let 
the above, however, suffice for the present. We know the natural aver- 
sion all have to hear of their own frailties ; and we observe, without 
surprise, how much pains are generally taken by candidates for popu- 
larity to avoid all mention of the hateful topic. But it is well for us, 
after all, to try to know what we are ; to peep into our own breasts, 
though we should find there nothing hut snakes and scorpions. If we 
are displeased with such guests, we may strangle them, or drive them 
out ; but not with the cords and spells of fashionable morality. It were 
worth the while, if persecution could be chained up during the discus- 
sion, to search once more to the bottom of these things ; but, although 
this be the nineteenth century, the most civilized age, &c., that 
has ever been, yet every person must know, who has ever thought at all 
upon the subject, that it would be a rather perilous undertaking to argue 
publicly upon the principles of morals, since there are so many interested 
in misapprehending, and so many incapable of apprehending, any thing 
at all of the matter. Both these classes always unite to persecute the 
innovator ; and whoever will not sing the old song, being once christened 
innovator^ is treated as a public enemy, as a man against whom all good 
people should cast a stone, liequiescant in pace ! 


stanzas— ‘BV T. K. HBRVEV.^ 

ttoW sweet to sleep, where all is peace, 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast, 
Where all life’s idle throbbings cease, 
And pain is lolled to r^st ; — 

Escaped o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 

To anchor in the silent grave ! 

Tliat quiet land, where, peril past, 

The weary win a long repose, 

The bruised spirit finds, -at last, 

A balm for all its woes ; 

And lowly grief, and lordly pride. 

Lie down, like brothers, side by side ! 

Tlie breath of slander cannot come 
To break the calm that lingers there ; 
Tliere is no dreaming in the tomb, 

Nor waking to despair. 

XJnkinduess cannot wound us more, 

And all earth’s bitterness is o’er. 


’ From ^ Friendship’s Offering,’ a Literary Album for 1826’. EJited by T. K. 
Hervey, and published by Luptun Relfe. 

Oriental HtraMif oL 7, 3K 
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GFNERAL PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, AND OBSTACLES TO ITS 
INTRODUCTION IN BRITISH INDIA,' 

The estaLlishmeiit of Mc^Lhanics’ Institutions— their extraordinary proj^ross 
and success, and the ardent thirst for information evinced by those for whose 
benefit they are intended, must afford ^leat pleasure to every lover of his country 
The (i^enf monopoly is gone u\ — knowledf^e ts open to all : and that knoVvled{f( 
may be generally communicated without incurring those dangers which souk 
timid persons yet apprehend, ii an assertion your committee firmly believe whicli 
cannot he successfully contr()\eited. Those whose principles are nnCouiided in 
reason, or hostile to human happiness and the interests of morality and religion, 
may indeed fear the light ; and their alarm may wear the disguise of prudential 
caution. But it is not for Christians to become parties to such a confederacy.— 
Twentieth Report. 

Therp is no feature of the present times to which we can turn oui 
regards with so much satisfaction, as to the progress of education. The 
public mind in this country has received a pow'erful impulse in favour 
of the general diffusion of knowledge, which is daily acquiring now force. 
Tn such a cause, when distingui.shed patriots and ardent philanthrojiists 
lead the way, the liberal and enlightened of every class soon follow in 
their train, As the first fruits of what has been done become visible, 
new labourers arc attracted into the field. Their accumulated energies 
produce a more abundant return, till even sloth and apathy arc fired 
with emulation to earn a share in the generoii.s vintage. Foitnnately, 
ten years of public tranquillity have at last alTorch'd us leisuie to culti- 
vate the arts of peace. No longer distraefed' with foreign wars, our na- 
tional energies are now turned with undivided force to internal improve- 
ment. In addition to this, .wa enjoy domostia tranquillity still more 
rare, A popular ministry ha.s moderated tlie violence of the political 
stmggle which usually agitates this country. The great leading parties 
seem to bo nearly resting on their arms as if by mutual consent ; and 
Avhile this virtual truce continues, their only honourable ground df con- 
tention is, which shall most effectually, in their different w^ays, promote 
the public good. Those in pow'er, obeying at last the spirit of the age 
so long inculcated upon them by their opponents, take to themselves the 
merit of amending our systems of judicature and revenue ; while those 
in opposition, earn the meed of public applause and gratkude by forward- 
ing with all their influence the means best calculated, tf> improve the 
condition of the many, by raising them in the scale of intellectual and 
moral beings. So many causes, by a liappy conjunctioaof circumstances 
co-operating towards- one end, promise, we think, to raise England to 
a prouder mental eminence than she has yet attained among the nation.s 
of the earth. 


1 Twentieth Report of the British and Foreign School Society to the General 
Meeting, May 18th, 1825. pp. Hfi. 

Prospectus and First Report of the Madras Central School connecteil witii 
the London Missionary Society. Madras, March fst, 1825. pp. 20. 

Review of the History, Design, and Present State of the Rvligiousj IJeuevolent, 
and Charitable Institutions, founded by the British in Calcutta.— By CharU^ 
Lushington, Esq., one of the principal Secrefaries toThe Government of Bengal. 
Calcutta, 1824. 8vo, . - 
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Our principal object at present is to inquire, how far this spirit of 
|)u])lic improvement has extended to oiir possessions in the East — those 
splendid acquisitions which have been called, and might truly be made, 
llie brightest jewel in the British crown. What has the most enlightened 
of nations done for the vast benighted regions under her care ? Has she 
L'liiploycd for their improvement means worthy of herself and of them, 
pi oportioned to the power in her hands, and adequate to the end desired ? 
Widely dilferent, indeed, is the prospect presented by these two portions 
nf the British dominions. The foregoing picture of the progress of educa- 
tion in this country, is almost totally reversed in India. There “ the 
age of monopoly" is not “ gone by,’* but flourishing in full vigour: there 
‘ knowledge is not open to all;" but, on the contrary, the commonest 
means of useful instruction are hardly within the reach of one in a thou- 
sand. In this situation are many millions of British subjects in the East; 
and though tlm overflowings of British philanthropy have been attracted 
to this extensive waste, its improvement is thwarted by monopoly in its 
most monstrous form. But before entering minutely into the state of 
education in India, it will be well to take a brief glance at what is going 
im in other countiies. 

As to the progress of education in the United Kingdom, the British 
and Foreign .School Society’s Report (p. 6.) states, that the- number of 
children educated in the central schools since their establishment, is 
23,237, viz , 15,525 boys, and 7,712 girls. These schools contain the 
i)H‘spiijig of Jews and Christians, Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians and Dissenters, in one body, “ without preference or dis- 
tinction." (p. 9.) In the metropolis there are sixty schools on the British 
system, containing nearly 10,000 children. The whole number receiv- 
ing instruction in schools of every description, is computed at 67,000. 
Ihit as the population of London in 1821 was 1,225,694, it is calculated 
that 55,000 children arc still without the means of education. This is 
on the hypothesis, that the number who are of an age eligible for in*, 
striiction, is equal to one-tenth of the whole |)opulation. 

Tlie “ Society for the educating of the Poor in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, ’ has under its superintendence 75 schools, in w'hich instruc- 
tion is communicated to many tliousand children ; and in the southern 
parts of the Highlands, upwaids of eighty schools are supported by the 
f hu'lic School Society. (3f the progress of the “ Society for promoting 
the education of the Poor in Ireland," a cheering account is given. During 
the year ending January 5tli, 1825, no less than 1,169 schools (twenty of 
them established in jails) had received assistance by grants of money for 
hiiildiiig or repairs, school requisites, &c., to the amount of 19,40.5/. 

1 h(' total number of schools under the patronage of this Society is 1,490, 
and they contain upwards of 100,000 scholars. ’I'he issue of books 
during the last year, amounted to 172,816, making a total of 957,456 
volumes since the opening of their Depository in November 1817. 
P'lants of books had been made for the use of 1 33 lending libraries, 
amounting to 14,217 volumes. To carry forward these plans, 22,000/. 
vas voted in tlie last session of Parliament. 

Next, with lospect to the progress of education in continental Eu’'ope, 

IS stated, that a central school has been established at St. Petersburg!), 
'uider the patronage ofjiis Imperial Majesty; and, according to the 
^ vport of Captain Cochrane, the well known traveller, the British system 
2 K 2 
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of tuition is now pretty generally diffused throughout the Russian empire ; 
and is even flourishing in the frigid clime of Siberia. Sweden is follow- 
ing the example ; the system of mutual instruction being there generally 
introduced hy a royal edict. It deserves particularly to be noted, that 
the fees of church livings, and some funds now in the hands of the 
Swedish clergy, are to be so economized as that a portion of them may be 
made available for the purposes of puhlie instruction. This is an example 
well worth the attention of the richest church establishment in the uni- 
verse. In Denmark also, the British system, after a strict scnitiny into 
its merits, had obtained the royal sanction. A model school had been 
opened at Copenhagen, and 244 seminaries, on the same plan, esta- 
blished throughout the country ; which number is expected to be soon 
more than doubled. In France, notwithstanding the influence of the 
.Jesuits, there are 45 schools on this system in Paris alone, containing 
40,000 pupils. Unhappy Spain is a dead blank on thamap of improve- 
ment. In Portugal, one model school is permitted to exist : a royal 
decree having mercifully exempted it from the laws affecting education 
generally. In Tuscany, there are 30 of these schools; three in Naples, 
and four in the Papal territories : the sources of light gradually decaying 
as we approach the fountain-head of superstition. In Malta, the sysltMii 
has had very moderate success: the model school at Valetta would 
have sunk for want of pecuniary supplies, but for the kind patronage of 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings, \Yho there sustained the 
drooping cause ; and the grateful acknowledgments of the Society aie 
also expressed for the similar zeal evinced by these noble personages, 
while resident in the East. The schools are likewise liberally supported 
in the Ionian islands. Considerable efforts are making to extend the 
benefits of general instruction to Greece, as far as funds can be procured. 
A Lancasterian school has been opened at Athens ; and there is another 
flourishing seminary at Argos, containing 1-50 children. Several of the 
Greek youths, who have received education in England, are engaged to 
communicate the same blessing to those in their native country, that 
“ the land which once produced such men as Socrates, Xenophon, and 
Plato, may again enjoy the salutary influence of knowledge/’ A fair 
prospect is now presented of the British system being introduced into 
Egypt, under the enlightened patronage of Mohammed Ali ; an account 
©fit, prepared in Arabic, by Professor Macbride, of Oxford, having been 
printed at Cairo, and circulated by the Pasha among his friends. At 
the other extremity of Africa, the schools established and supported by 
the Colonial Government of the Cape of Good Hope are said to be 
highly flourishing. 

Turning now to the American continent, and beginning with the 
British possessions at its northern extremity, there also we find the cause 
of education going on prosperously, and making its way even among the 
savages of the forest. It is stated, that two Indians, who had learned 
the British system at the model school of Montreal, were destined for 
St. Francis, an Indian village, where a school-house for 100 children was 
about to be built. But in the United States of North America, we have 
the most gratifying proof of the progress and salutary effects of edueJation, 
aided by the superior advantages of a free government. “ It is worthy 
of particular notice,” says the Report (p. 30),, “ that tho Free School 
Society of New York (in which city there are ten schools, containing 
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4384 scholar^ has educated, within the last 18 years, more than 20,000 
children ; and that only owe of them has been traced to a criminal court T 
On this, it is observed, that in the State of New York ample provision is 
made for the permanent supply of education by legislative enactments— 

an example worthy of imitation.*^ 

Among the rising states of the South, education has not been neg- 
lected, even amid the destructions of war and their struggles for inde- 
pendent national existence- Upwards of fifty schools have been esta- 
blished in Buenos Ayres, and are supported at the public expense, 
containing more than 3000 children. There are 200 in the model school 
of Lima ; and the Gospel has been translated into the language of the 
Native Peruvians, by a descendant of the Incas. The government of 
Colombia has enacted, that schools, on the system of mutual instruction, 
sliall be established in all the provinces; and there is a near prospect of 
the same being done in Mexico. Thus, in a great part of Europe and 
America, the cause of knowledge is rapidly advancing with the powerful 
jiatronage of the rulers and the cordial co-operation of the people. “ These 
favourable indications (says the British and Foreign Society) will animate 
the minds of the benevolent, and lead them to anticipate with confidence 
the extermination of that hostility to knowledge which still in some 
quarters exists, and has been unblushingly avowed. That those who 
LOVK DARKNESS HATiiEH THAN LiuiiT sliould aim to cool ouF ardour 
and obstruct our efforts, is not surprising." 

Wc now proceed to impiiro, what has been done in British India, 
tliat quarter of the world whereof all otliers the widest door is opened for 
the spread of knowledge. Whether we consider the extent of the field, 
the character of the people, or the power wc [)osso,ss of improving tliern, 
every consideration would lead us to hope for something groat for a people 
under the auspices of that power which has been styled by Bolivar “ the 
Mistress of Nations.” While from Great Britain, as a centre, the rays 
of knowledge are diffused to her distant possessions in America and 
Africa, penetrating even the wigwam of the fierce Canadian hunter, 
and tne craal of the rude Hottentot ; what rapid amelioration might we 
not expect for the docile Hindoo, submissive alike to our political and 
intellectual sway; already trained to the gentle habits of civilized life, 
and thirsting for instruction? As to the duty incumbent upon the rulers 
of India, of communicating such instruction, they are bound, in the first 
place, by the obligation which every government owes to its subjects, whose 
benefit is the only legitimate object of its existence. Secondly, they 
owe it to the character of the distinguished countiy which gave them birtli 
to use every means in their power to enlighten the millions plunged in 
ignorance and error over whom they rule. Thirdly, the supreme legisla- 
tive power of the British dominions has solemnly inculcated that duty 
upon the Government of India. Fourthly, this Government, with a 
surplus territorial revenue of from two to four millions annually at its 
disposal, and the learning and talents of the mother-country in over- 
flowing abundance within its reach, has in its hands greater means 
of public improvement than any other government on earth. Fifthly, by 
n monopoly which shuts out the exercise of those talents in its territories, 
except in its own employ and with its permission, it has charged itself 
with the duty of doing (what other governments may with less injustice 
hnve to be done by the ptiblic) the whole— so as to compensate its suIj- 
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jects for having Cut them off from the natural advantages open to every 
other people in the world. The existence of these obligations has been 
confessed, though not nearly to the full extent, in a Resolution of the 
Bengal Government, during the- short administration of John Adam, Esq. 
It is dated the 18th of July 1823, and is as follows 

The attention of the Governor-General in Council is sedulously directed to 
the important subject of public instruction. In furtherance of that ofycct, 
public aid has been afforded to those useful and laudable institutions, the 
School-Book Society, and the Calcutta Sciiool Society, as well as the Uiqdoo 
College founded in 1817, and superintended by some of the principal Ilinddo 
gentlemen in the city. No wise or Just govermnent ran be indifferent to the 
Iitcraiy or moral improvement of its subjects ; and other and more extensive 
measiues may bo formed for the education of tlie various classes of tlie in- 
habitants of the British possessions. The subject is one of the highci't im- 
portance to the Government and the people. The diffi^ion of liberal educa- 
tion among the natives of India may be rendered a blessing, or perverted 
into a curse, to the countiy, according to the manner in which it is carried 
into effect. If, by any improbable C/omlnnation of circumstances, a misguided 
ieul or ovcrfifutcd enlhimam shouhl mingle in this important pursuit, the 
most disastrous consequences may be produced l)oth to the people and their 
rulers. But directed to its proper and legitimate end, and conducted with 
the judgment, discretion, and sobriety which, I trust, mil never he lost sight 
of, and above all, with the full concurrence and cordial co-operation of :hc 
Natives it cannot fail to produce the most extensive and decided benefits, 
both to the Government of the country, and to the millions under its sway. 

In the “misguided zeal” and “ overheated enthusiasm ” hero depre- 
cated, we find a striking application of the passage in the School Society’s 
Report, which says : “ That those zvho love darkness rather than 
lightf should aim to cool our ardour and obstruct our efforts, is not sur- 
prising.” Excepting on this principle, the expression of such apprehensions 
in India, of all other })lace8, would be most unaccountable. For there, in- 
stead of an excess of enthusiasm, requiring to be damped by the denuncia- 
tions of Government, the efforts of private benevolence to promote education 
labour under the greatest discouragements. The liberal and enlightened 
among the European part of the community, who are most likely to feel 
such an enthusiasm, are mere birds of passage, residing in India a few 
years to acquire wealth, but looking to another distant country as their 
uldiTiate resting-place and home. They are too keenly bent on this ob- 
ject to be able to afford much of their time and attention to the condition 
and improvement of the people among whom they temporarily .sojourn. 
As justly observed in a periodical published in Calcutta ; 

Between the unavoidahle effects of climate, and the extent of occupation 
which devolves upon individuals of most wealth and intluence, even those 
best disposed towards charitable institutions, cannot give them more llian 
“ an inconsiderable portion of their lime and interest.” From these causes 
there arc radical defects in the constitution of most of them : their utility is 
variable, and their existence precarious. 

The benevolence and liberality of the community are, in like manner, 
powerfully directed to other objects, by circumstances peculiar to their 
situation. They have but slender inducement to bestow their wealth in 
creating institutions among a people with whom they have no permanent 
tie, and in a country which they are only anxious to leave behind them. 
Whereas, in England, the wealthy and benevolent raise monuments 
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to philanUiropy and to fame, in the hope of passing the remainder 
of their days in contemplating their utility and beauty, or console their 
death-beds with bequests, whose benefits may secure to them the blessings 
of their children s children. To such feelings we owe many valuable 
charitable endowments in various parts of the country, some of which are 
entirely supported, and others greatly aided, by the wealth drawn from 
India, on which, however, the donors probably never bestowed a single 
mite in' charity ; for there, as observed by the same writer,® they labour 
under the influence of very dilferent feelings : 

Whether put in practice or not, most individuals here look forward to a 
return to Europe, and consider every drain upon their purses as so many days 
added to their Indian residence. With this impression (and a very natural 
one it is) the best-disposed will sometimes drawback the extended hand, and 
curb the spirit that yearns to convert base metal into blessings to the poor. 

( Grants made under such circumstances (to charitable institutions) can never 
he of very large amount. They can never be such as to form a perpetual and 
improving source of revenue : 100 or 1000 rupees are mere mites in the scale 
where lacs would be well bestowed, and arc needed for permanent benefits. 
Ill like; manner, most peisoii^ wiio die here bccpieatli their properly to rela- 
tions at liomc, connected often by a recollected and imaginary lie, which 
more intimate Knowledge would often snap asunder in favour of the purposes 
of public good. 

Such is the community which the Company’s Government thinks it 
necessary to caution against “ misguided zeal, and overheated enthusi- 
asm” in the cause of education ! What degree of a})atUy and indift’erence, 
short of total neglect, would satisfy such alarmists? Yet in India, we 
are assured, venj few institutions could exist a day without the con- 
tributions of individuals.” Since, then, sucli voluntary aid from private 
benevolence is counteracted, if not totally repressed, by the non-colonizing 
policy of the Company, and the little that may be done is still viewed with 
suspicion and distmst, as pregnant with danger, as liable to become a 
curse instead of a blessing, — the Company thereby impoocs on itself the 
stronger obligation of doing alone, what it will not trust others to do. It 
gives us a right to demand of it more even than is expected of any other 
government on earth ; since, by an unnatural law, it deprives its subjects 
of the natural advantages open to every other people, by chasing away 
those who would voluntarily instruct and enlighten them. We shall 
now, therefore, inquire what degree of compensation it has made them. 

Let us take the authority of a person on the spot, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
who will not be suspected of any bias toAvards our views of Indian policy s 
who has, in fact, been the partisan and adulator (almost the professional 
eulogist) of every successive Government of Bengal, and is, therefore, the 
best possible evidence against it. In summing up the result of all that 
has been done by British benevolence to enligliten India, including what 
has been done by Government, he says (p. 229) : 

Nothing can be more absurd, nor, indeed, more unfair, than to suppose 
that the influence of the educating and converting institutions is felt widely 
over our dominions, or to confound Calcutta and its vicinity with all India. 

In theinof'u.ssil it is hardly piissible to meet a Native who can copy The 

Hindoos of the distant towns have no notion [i.c. neither means nor motive] 
ot studying European languages and literature; and how much less likely 


* Dr. Bryce’s ‘ Quarterly Oriental Magazine/ for December 1S24. 
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are the people of the villaces. to entertain such a purroso? What, Itvfact, 
after ail, are the means hitherto applied to the worthy oujccts which all these 
institutions have in view ? Let them be regarded as operating within the 
narrow circle of the capital and its vicinity, and, thtiigh still small, they are 
something ; but spread them, in imagination, over the vist popu’ation df 
India, and- estimating them at the highest rate of two lacs of rupees per an- 
num, we shall have less than onk FARTIII^G per head, per annum, to expend 
on the education of the Hindoos I ! 

This is the mighty amount of what has been done for India by its 
liberal and cnlighlcncd rulers, with their millions of surplus revenue. 
They bestow on the improvement of their overtaxed subjects /css than 
ONE FARTHING per head per annum ! Let this prodigious sacrifice 
be borne in mind, and enumerated in all future eulogies on British bene- 
volence and philanthropy in the East. The Reverend reviewer, after re- 
cording the fact, imiiicdialely adds, as if in bitter irony, addressing 
himself to those who should presume “to laugh to scorn” the efforts of 
the conquerors of India to enlighten the minds and ameliorate the con- 
dition of their Native subjects: 

Let them read (says he) the work we have bad under review; and if they 
arc not convinced liiat wc have raised a tfoph^ to our moral as well as otir 
political ascendancy in the East, we despair of ever finding them acknowledge 
a truth, which, notwithstanding their obstinacy, is every day coming more 
and moie home to the conviction of the unliiassed and imprejiuliced ob- 
server, and which the ‘History ol the lustitulion^,’ ^ will more and more 
confirm. 

This farthing trophy is truly worthy of the Company and its admirers. 
He tlien goes on to say, with most laughable gravity, that it furnishes a sa- 
tisfactory refutation of the “calumnies” uttered against the restriction of 
the press : “ For not only is the press in India,” he alleges, “ open to every 
tiling that can ameliorate tJie religious and moral condition of its Natives, 
but Government itself r?/«s a race with the mosfijencvolent individuals, and 
the most charitable and zealous societies, in encoure^ging it to send 
forth every woik that can be useful to this truly patriotic and enlightened 
purpose.” All this by the said wonderful farthing I which, although 
allowed to accumulate at compound interest, would not purchase a mode- 
rate-sized volume for each of its subjects during the wdiole course of their 
lives. But that Government must, of course, be liberal and enlightened 
which gives the Reverend reviewer a stationery clerkship of 600 /. a year, 
and refuses to turn him out of it, though ordered by the Directors and 
Board of Control to do so. Had he received only a farthing per annum 
his praises miglit have been less enthusiastic. For lie himself con fes.ses 
very candidly, (p. ‘/ 28 ,) that— 

In these degenerate days viituc L rarely thought its own reward ; and the 
zeal that is not stimulated by a sentiment of advantage, is not likely in tliis 
country (India) to survi\c more than one hot season ! 

Tlie Reverend Divine’s stationery zeal mii&t consequently bo now 
brouglit down almost to the freezing point, by the reiterated orders of 
the Court of Directors to deprive him of his snug appointment. 

To examine the subject somewhat more in detail. — At the same 
time, when the Government of Mr. Adam made the declaration above 


, ** When this Work rcachts in, of which only the Review is before us, we shall 
(•ndeavour to do it jintiee. 
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as td the dangers to be apprehended from “ misguided zeal and 
overheated enthusiasm ** interfering with education — with the view evi- 
dently of guarding against such a tesult, the Governor-General in Council 
resolved to appoint-^- ^ . 

A General Committee of Public Instruction, for the purnosc of ascertaining 
the state of education in that part of India, and of the public iustiiutions de- 
signed for its promotion ; and of considering, and, from time to time, submit- 
ting to Government, the suggestion of such measures at it might appear expe- 
dient to adopt, with a view to the better instriutioii of the people, and the 
improvement of their moral character. 

Such an institution is in itself very proper, and its professed object very 
fine ; but of what use is it, except to delude the public with a false show 
of anxiety to promote education, while the means used are so totally in- 
adequate ? On that occasion it w'as also resolved to add half a farthing 
more to the funds then available, in these words: — 

The Governor General in Council deems it sufficient to record his resolu- 
tion, (subject, of course, to the approval of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors,) to appropiatc to the object of public education the sum of one lac of 
rupees per annum, in addition to such assignments as were made by llie Bri- 
tisli Government previously to the Act of the 53d of his late Majesty ; and 
likewise, of course, exclusively of any endowments which may have been, or 
may be, made by individuals applicable to a like purpose. 

We cannot tell whether this proposed lM)on was confirmed by the Com- 
pany’s Directors or not ; but it would reflect a degree of honour on the 
memory of Mr. Adam, if, like his raising of new regiments, it did not 
look too much like an art to gain popularity, at no expense to himself, 
without any sacrifice whatever, either of his own property or prejudices. 
It is the more suspicious, as the grant was made on the 7th of July 18*23, 
wlien Lord Amherst was already on the shores of India, to whom, bad 
the resolution in Council been postponed a few days, the honour of it 
w'ould have belonged. Whether the grant might be rescinded or not by 
his superiors, Mr. Adam knew he would equally have the honour of pro- 
posing it. Like the man who, though having no projiorty to leave, 
filled his will with many splendid legacies, on being asked by his lawyer 
w'heve they were to come from, replied, that this was nothing to him ; 
the bequests would show his good will. 

However this may be, from all the accounts before us, the aid afforded 
])Y Government appears to extend to very few indeed oi the few chari- 
table or benevolent institutions in India Tlie following abstract from 
the British and Foreign School Society’s Report, (p. 106,) shows, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, the amount ot the exertions of (Ul the vari- 
ous societies for the education of children in British India ; including 
Sei-amporc, and other foreign settlements : — 

Number of ChilJicn eUncated. 

riovernment Schools (at Cliiusurn) . . * ., * 

(.Imrch Missionary Society ditto (ut Bonhvan, Benares, Mee- 
rut, Traiiquebar, &c.) ..... 

School Society (at Calcutta) 

l.(OU(lon Missionary Society (at Ca]culta,Chii)siu*a, Surat, &c.) 

American Missionary Society (at Bombay) 

Baptist Miss'onary (Galcutia, Serampore, &e,) , 

Kilucation Society (at Bondiaj) .... 

< 'hristiaii School Society (at Calcutta) . . . 

Carry Torn nrd .... 


2,700 

t;,yi7 

2,m 

l ,200 
1,000 
1,000 
04 !) 


13 , 50 :. 
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vScottish (at Bankote) . 

Wcslej’ftn (at Negapatam) 
Dutch Missionary (at Pullicat) 


N'amher of Children cdutateA 
Brought forward . , 18,505 
. - ‘ . . 501 

. . . . m 

, 80 


19,208 

Estimated numher of those, respecting whom returns have npt 


b^en received « ..... 2,000 

Total number of children educated 21,208 ' 


Twenty-one thousand * receiving education, out of a population con- 
taining nearly as many millions of youth requiring instruction! Or, to 
take the computation of J. Douglas, Esq. of Caners, in his ‘ Hints on Mis- 
sions,^ quoted in the Prospectus of the Madras Central School, that “ the 
nuinher of those of an age to receive education in India greatly exceeds 
ten millions," the means of instruction aic not yet within the reach of 
one in five hundred. But the total inadequacy of the means is not the 
only evil: the degrading policy of tlie Government renders these slender 
means in a great measure abortive. In other countries education is sti- 
mulated by the splendid rcward.s held out to learning and talents. Paren- 
tal affection and youthful ambition are excited by the prospect of future 
honour and promotion, to sow diligently the early seeds of knowledge. 
'I’he learned professions, the public service, tlie highest otlices of state, the 
senate-house, hold out innumerable brilliant prospects to rouse the ardour 
of the youthful student. Invited by these bright prizes, ever kept iu pub- 
lic view, thousands of new candidates for fame and promotion are daily 
pouring from our seminaries, and pressing forward into the world ; while 
thousands more advance in successive ranks behind them, to supply their 
place. It is very different in the Company’s territories, where all high 
situations are filled by persons from another quarter of the woi'ld ; and 
where the fact of being born a Company’s subject bars every avenue to 
rank and dignity against all who labour under this misfortune, Wliat 
inducement have they to acquire learning, who see their hopes bounded 
to the rank of a military corporal or serjeant, a mixer of medicines, or a 
copying clerk? — who know that they are condemned, in their own coun- 
try, to be mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,’’ from which no 
mental cultivation can raise them, although it may make them feel 
more keenly their degradation. As a proof of the manner in which this 
operates on education, we give an extract from a letter of the Rev. J. 
Hands, (Rep. p. 95,) dated Bellary, 18th Aug. 1824 : — 

A few years ago we formed a school in the Mission-garden, for the purpose 
af leaching the English langviace, and affording a superior education to a 
number ot the supeiior Native yputli, that we might form them for liilure 
jchuol masters and assistants m the mission About twenty were selected for 
lIus purpose) much personal labour was bestowed upon tlicm by the Mis- 
sionaries ; and the progress many of them made afloided us much satisfac- 
,ion : but as soon as they had acquired a little English, S.C. to qualify them 
or a public office or copyists, they every one left us, though some were ofieied 
i small salary to continue in the school. 

What stronger proof could be had of the debasing effect of that sys- 


* The Keport supposes, elsewhere, (p. 23,) that there may be 40,000 chihiren 
n Biitish India receiving education j but we do not see any calculation on wliicli 
;his high estimate is founded. 
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trin, by which no encouragement is held out for any thing beyond the 
very meanest acquirements ? The same thing is stated in the First Re- 
j)ort of the Madras Cei^ai School, p. 8 

It was found that many of the boys were merely desirous of learning a 
little English, that they might obtain situations in public othces. . 

And what situations ? The highest to which they can aspire arc those 
of copying clerks, with salaries so low, that they w'ould not enable Eu- 
ropean w'riters to’Iive. Consequently, the extent of the education given, 
for the most part, is, the mechanical faculty of copying English, without 
understanding almost a single word of it. In support of this, we appeal to 
any one who know's anything of India. It is a mere mockery to talk of this 
as education to enlighten our Native subjects ; and no better than an idle 
farce to erect Sanscrit colleges and Madrissas for the encouragement of 
Sanscrit and Arabic lore, while learning and learned men are denied any 
honour or reward. To take a familiar instance, that of Rammolmn Roy, 
a man, whose talents and acquirements are known and admired in every 
j>art of the world, what countenance or mark of distinction has he ever 
enjoyed from the Company’s Government? None whatever : it has 
rather scowled upon him with jealous dislike, as if his superior attain- 
ments were treason against the state. His learning, talents, and virtues, 
would have secured him greater honour if he had been born the subject of 
the most barbarous despot on earth. But in India they do not avail him 
a single straw, and only render the general degradation of his countrymen 
the more strikingly conspicuous. 

There is no demand for learning, unless among the pundits and mou- 
luvees, or law interpreters to the comts, (whose salaries are not sufficient 
to secure them against the most ordinary temptations of bribery,) and 
the debased race of rviikeels or Native attorneys, who, under the present 
defective judicial system, are the greatest scourge to the country. As, in 
the present altered circumstances of India, theiefore, Sanscrit and Arabic 
learning are no longer the passport to high honours, they have become, 
particularly the former, little better than mere vehicles of superstition. 
Therefore, whatever be the object of the Bengal Government, in expend-* 
ing on those objects the funds set apart for education, the result will evi- 
dently be the dissipation of them with the least possible utility. It there 
were a real demand for Sanscrit and Arabic learning, the Natives being 
already in possession of it, wmuld require no assistance from ua to diffiiae 
it more widely ; nor do they need our aid to teach them those mysteries 
and fables which they have had among them for tliousands of years past. 
•Supposing they did petition for such a favour, is it our duty to grant it ? or 
could we hope to impfove them by keeping alive that which, the longer it 
has existed, has sunk them in a deeper gulf of degiadation ? Knowing 
ffiis, can we mistake the object of those Cliristian rulers who are now 
propping up these temples of darkness which were tailing ot themselves 
into decay ; while they almost totally exclude their subjects from receiv- 
ing a single ray of real knowledge from a more enlightened part of the 
globe ? Two colleges are erected by Government to perpetuate the 
ignorance of the East ; but notone is spoken of, or intended, to introduce 
the learning of the VVest.^ 

* Eurupvaii science and literature are taught, to some small extent, in the 
Vidalya, or Hindoo College, established under the patronage of Sir E. H. East, 
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The efforts of private benevolence to enlighten the Natives of India 
are deserving of far higher praise ; because, however feeble, they are 
characterized by a sincere and honest desire to promote that object. 
Besides the obstacles already noticed, against which they have to 
struggle, their success has also been somewhat retarded by the same 
error committed in Ireland— too great an eagerness to make education 
the vehicle of religion. In the Schools at Burdwan, the Church Mis- 
sionaries have made the Christian Scriptures a class-book ; and though 
they knew that this must excite the jealousy of many Native parents, 
they knew also that tliqse parents were anxious to get English education 
for their children, and had no other means of procuring it. They insisted, 
therefore, that they should either take it with the religious admixture, 
or want it altogether. The Hindoos appear to have evinced more libe- 
rality than their teachers ; for we are told in a passage of the Fourth 
Report respecting these schools, (which contain nearly two thousand 
])Upils,) that “ That the Brahmins stood by and heard them speak of 
Jesus, the Son of God and Saviour of the world, and of his command 
to go and preach the Gospel unto all the world, without uttering a word 
of opjwsition.’* Another remarkable instance of Hindoo liberality was 
afforded by Joynarayun Gossaul, and Kalcc Sunker Gossaul, his son, 
natives of Benares, the great emporium of Drahminical learning. Tlie 
former of these having founded a school there for general instruction, 
endowing it with about per annum, made it a rule of the institution, 
that the Christian New Testament .sliould be used as a school-book in the 
llrst class. Although lie died before the necessary deeds were executed, 
his son confirmed this singular bequest for a Hindoo. 

It must be obsCiTcd, however, that this show of respect for the Chris- 
tian Scriptures is rather the effect of that courtesy and tolerance for 
which the Hindoos arc so much distinguished, than of any degree of 
reverence for them as sacred books; There is mixed up with it, also, a 
considerable portion of deference for the class of persons, the rulers of 
the country, of whose faith they are the ba.sis. We find the religion of 
the English much less respected among the Natives when they find it 
transmigrated into one of themselves. It is related that a Brahmin non- 
commissioned officer in the Company’s army having become a convert, 
and been baptized by Mr. Fisher, of Meerut, the feeling this excited 
against him among his comrades caused him to resign the service. 
Though European Christians are so highly respected, Native Cliiistians 
are generally treated with the utmost contempt, and when the converts 
attempt to preach the wmrd to their unbelieving brethren, they are an- 
swered with peltings and insult. 

All these things betoken, that the show of respect for our religious 
books is more apparent than real. We therefore doubt the policy of 
the Missionaries in thrusting them down their throats whether they w’ill 
or not; making the little Hindoos commit the greater part of Matthew’s 
Gospel to memory, (Rep. p. 9.5,) besides our Commandments, Cate- 
cliisms, Prayers, &c. We of course agree with them, or with Pope, that 


late Judge iu IJengal, and chiefly supported by wealthy Hindoos. But as to phy- 
sical science, sa)s Mr. Lushiugton Reviewer, “ we have not seen any of the youth 
of that establishuicnt versed in it beyond the limits of Joyce’s Dialogues ; and as 
to English literature we fear they arc little farther advanced than ^oinc such mil- 
ecllany as Blnir’s ‘ Universal Reader.’ 
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/ 'Tis education forms thp vulgar mind ; 

Just ^9, the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

We arc sensible that iAlie twig be taken young enough, it may bo bent 
into any shape; for why else do those which spring up in one country 
become almost uniformly Mohammedans ; in another, Hindoos ; in a 
third, Christians, — unless it be the effect of early bending? And of 
Christians, again, from the same cause, some minds take the curvature 
of the Greek Church, others of the Romish, others of the Protestant; 
and not one in a thousand has sufficient strength of intellect to attain, 
of itself, the right line of truth. But to produce a permanent effect, the 
bending must be 83'stematic and regular. Here, however, the tender 
plant, after suffering during the day the Christian manipulation of the 
Missionary, goes home at night to be twisted in another direction by the 
prejudices of a Hindoo family. Moses and Matthew have then to give 
place to Krishna and Doorga; the Bible to the Shaater; the prayer to 
the Pooja. Thus the facts of Christianity are disjoined from faith in their 
truth ; they are communicated, stripped of all their sacred associations to 
the mind of a child, to become most probably the jest and laughing- 
stock of liis parents and relatives, to whose age and authority his iveaker 
understanding must bow.« This is not adding “the wisdom oftlie serpent" to 
“ (he liarmlessness of the dove." Such tuition (without the aid of a miracle) 
will probably do no more to convert the Hindoo children to Christianity, 
than the study of the Greek and Roman classics at our schools and uni- 
versilies, to convert the body of our British youth into Pagans. Would it 
not be more worthy of Cliristian teachers, then, to abandon these insidious 
arts, which promise so little advantage, wdien they create an obstacle to 
tlie diffusion of education, which ought to be given for the sake of its 
own intrinsic value alone ? 

The Madras Central School Report states in one place, that “ with a 
view to the religious improvement, (of the scholars,) and in order to store 
their minds with correct principles, they are accustomed to commit to 
memory portions of Sacred Sciipture;" and at another place, (p. 1 3,) 
that “ the boys and their friends wished to dictate what course ot read- 
ing should be pursued." From what causes is not clearly explained, 
hut apparently owing to the religious jealousy excited by schemes of 
proselytism, the boys were removed by their friends without any “ satis- 
factory " reason assigned. It is merely intimated that they were un- 
willing to enter into the “ specific plan" of the institution ; and that too, 
though they received their “ whole support" from its funds. To remedy 
this spirit of desertion, a decisive measure was thought absolutely neces- 
sary. This was to demand from “ the parents or guardians of each boy 
applying for admission, a surrender of their power over him ; and from 
the hoy himself a written agreement to abide by tlio promise which he 


® The Prospectus of the Loiulou Missionaries at Madras, gives the following 
account of the conduct of the Native teachers einplojed hy Christians to give 
moral and religious iastrucllou : “Those schoolmasters feel an utter abhorrence to 
all liberal notions of science and religion ; and although their employers may 
insist on the introduction of hooks having a moralizing tendency, and leading to 
correct notions of God and his works, yet when their conrluct is not nmrowly 
U'atchedi ihey avail themselves of every opportunity (ancT a schoolmaster has 
many) to throw ridicule upon the new instructions.” What then is to be expected 
‘>f the parents and friends of children at their own homes, wheie they cannot he 
'^watvhid’* at all? 
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had no*' given, to conform to tlie rules of the school, ahd to continue his 
attendance and render his subsequent services for a specified term of 
years. This measure, when first proposed, was objected to by some in 
the school, who chose to withdraw rather than submit to it. Eleven 
assented to the agreement, and signed it.*' This, it is said, “ insures the 
desifed end and it is therefore proposed to follow this plan in futuio. 
These hoys, so bound for a term of years, (whether live or seven, or what 
])eri()vl, is not stated,) are made to store their minds well with portions 
of Sacred Scriptiiie ; and as they are also supported by the institution, 
so as to be altogether independent of their parents, w'e have no douhk 
that in this manner they may be converted to any thing that is desired ; 
especially as they are chosen at the plastic age of thirteen ; experience 
having taught their teachers that such arc preferable to those “ more 
advanced” in years. 

The plan of this institution, called the Madras Central School, seems, 
indeed, in every respect well calculated to accomplish its object. *Jt is 
intended, “ instead of educating scholars, to educate schoolmasters.” 
“ As the situation of teacher is one which many youths are anxious to 
hold, and for which many parents would willingly sjiare their children,” 
youths of talent were to be invited from the various stations, and a selec- 
tion made of those best (jiialilied to be prepared for this purpose. They 
were to he chosen, at llist, from tlie ago of twelve to sixteen, (latterly not 
older than thirteen;) to be reqniied to have been previously well read in 
their vernacular language, both on “ olas” and printed books. When ad- 
mitted into the Central School, they continue to stiuiy Tamil, Teloogoo, 
or Hindoostanee, (whichever is their native language,) until they havT a 
thorough acquaintance with its grammatical princaple^. Tliey aie also 
to he instructed in the I",nglish language, in the elements of geography 
and astronomy, with the outlines of general history ; likewise, if piactica- 
ble, in the must simple principles of chemistry ; and to be made ac- 
quainted with the plan of education adopted by the British and Foreign 
School Society. 1'he Native and other books used in the school, are to 
be such only as have been inspected and approved (as free fiom all 
noxious matter) by the missionaiies, who are also to liave the imrneduiie 
charge of the higher, or English classes; the Native languages being 
taught by respectable Native teachers selected for that pur^wse. 

'i'liese, and similar institutions, are exceedingly praiseworthy and 
honourable to the founders ; but, unfortunately, they are totally inade- 
(piato to supply the wants of the country. Ten or eleven teachers are in 
training where there is need for as many thousands ; two or three hundred 
pounds are raised by piivate contiibutions of oik*, five, or ten pounds, 
where millions would be well applied. The peojile are notoriously sunk 
in the deepest ignorance; their very Icarrdug is ignorance, and even 
worse, — Uie accumulated errors of ages, the lumber of some thoirsand 
years. Great Britain, with shame be it spoken, who boasts to he the 
most enlightened of nations, leaves her subjects in that lost and degraded 
state throughout those vast tenitories, from which, for more than half a 
century, she has annually drawn million.s of her wealth. But it is unfair 
to charge upon the nation this load of infamy, from which even the Holy 
Alliance would shrink. It is the munificent Company, which adovvs 
a far Iking per annum for the education of its subjects, out of its surplu.s 
territoiial revenue! Wliat meinher of the Holy Alliance does less thau 
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this for public improvement? We ought rather to beg pardon of that 
illustrious body for so ^degrading a comparison; when the magnificent 
institutions raised for promoting education by at least one of its memberss 
the King of Prussia, has made one of the first poets of our ago and 
country exclaim, that he envied him the happiness of being a king.7 

But the little done to improve our native subjects is far from being the 
Avorst evil of the Company’s system : it unfortunately has a direct ten- 
dency to degrade them. In the memorial of Raminohun Roy, and other 
distinguished natives, to the King of England, s they state that, “ Under 
their Mohammedan rulers they enjoyed every political piiviiege in coin- 
inon with the Musulmans, being eligible to the highest olhees of the 
state, intrusted with the coininand of armies and the government of 
provinces, and often chosen as advisers of their prince;” and “ Natives of 
learning were rewarded with numerous situations of honour and emolu- 
ment;” blit they have now entirely lost all these advantages. “ In foiiner 
timeis (they add) Native fathers weie anxious to educate tbeir children 
according to the usages of those days, to (pialify tlicin for sucli olHces 
under government as. they might reasonably hope to obtain; and young 
men had the most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating their minds 
in the laudable ambition of rising by their merits to an honourable rank 
in society ; but under tlic present system, so tiifiing are the rewards held 
out to Native talent, that liardly any stimulus to intellectual improvement 
remains.” They are, at tin* same time, cut oft, as far as possible, from 
tlie advantages of associating with a more enliglitened people, by the 
Comjiany’s non-colonizing system, which allows them to have Englishmen 
<as masters and rulers only, but not as comjuinions. Yet it is only in the 
few places Avbeie the Eur<)j)ern community is sufticiently large to have 
^ome .sensible inlluencc on the state of Native society, that any improve- 
ment in the latter is at all practicable. lla\ing deprived them of almost 
eveiy natuial source of amelioration, the Company is sufidy bound, by 
ev('ry principle of justice and buinaiiity, to make the same compensation ; 
to pjoniotc the improvement of its .suljccts by every otlier means in its 
power. The surplus tenitoiial revenue Avhich belongs to the country and 
the people cannot be taken from them witliout manifest robbery, till .such 
:ni indi.spensable want as that of education be supplied. One half ot 
that surplus ought to satisfy the monopolists, and the debts tliey have 
created ; while the other should he applied to the instruction of those 
from whom it is wrung by a merciless monopoly ol the first necessaries ot 
life, that Great Ihitain might do something Avorthy of herself, to wipe otV 
the foul stigirta of being the Degcader of the Hindoos. Melancholy as the 
fact is, and disgraceful to us as a nation, we must confess it, tlmugh it is 
with shame and sorrow, that, judging from all tlie facts before us, we are 
every day reducing them moie and more, both in morals and intellect, 
(or rather permitting the Company to do it,) to a pitch ol debasement 
which even the Hindoos had not before reached under the bai'baraus 
Mohammedans, and could not haA'e reached under almo.st any otlier lorni 
of government. As the causes of this are to be found in the wliole frame 
of our monopolizing and non-colonizing system, they are .sweeping and 
general in their operation ; while the eftbrts made by benevolent indivi- 

^ vSee Speech of Mr. Thomas Campbell, author of ‘ The Pleasmes of Hope/ at 
e late meeting in London. 

^ Vide Orknfot Jfcvaldj for May l82->i Vol, V. p. 512. 
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duals to counteract it by education, are confessedly extremely feeble and 
limited in their effects. The mischief is thus far greater than the remedy ; 
the causes of demoralization and debasement far more powerful tliaa the 
efforts made to counteract it by education. We would not, however, 
therefore discourage them : on the contrary, they ought to be persevered 
in, as their beneficial tendency is unquestionable, and there is everywhere 
the strongest proofs that the Natiyes themselves thirst for instruction. 
But, as in the present circumstances of the.country, no efforts or contribu- 
tions of private individuals can supply the want, those who enjoy the 
whole revenues of the country, who alone have the power, ought to be 
compelled to do it by the indignant voice of the British nation. 


feOXC.-— MOORV. 

I. 

Wii.T thou say farewell, love, 
And frntn Rosa part ? 

Rosa’s tears will tell, low, 

The anguish of her heait; 

1 ’ll still be thine, 

And thou ’It be mine; 

I ’ll love thee though we sever ; 
Oh ! say can I 
E'er cease to sigh, 

Or cease to love? no, never ! 

If. 

Wilt thou think of me, love, 
When thoti art far .away? 

Oh ! I ’ll think of thee, love, 
Never, never stray ; 

I ’ll still he tliine, 

And thoti ’It he mine ; 

1 ’ll love thee though we sever ; 
Oh ! say can I 
E’er cease to sigli. 

Or cease to love? no, never! 

III. 

Let not others wile, love, 

Thy ardent heart hetiay; 
R(Mnember Rosa’s smile, Jove, 
Rosa, far aw'ay ; 

I ’ll still be tliinc, 

And thou ’It be mine ; 

I '11 love thee I hough we seter; 

• Oh I say can 1 
E'er cease to sigh. 

Or cease to love ? no, never ! 


nrspoNSR. 

I. 

Tuouon I say farewell, love, 

Stern duty bids me go, 

'rheii, oh ! those clouds dispel, love, 
'I'hat shade thy angel brow ; 

Stay, stgy thy fears, 

Dry, dry thy tears, 

No change our souls can sever ; 
Then cease to sigh, 

For love’s strong tie 
Shall bind them fast for ever ! 


It. 

Yes! while memory’s power, love, 
Unimpaired shall be, 

Every passing hour, love, 

Will waft a sigh lo thee; 

Though War’s wild scourge, 
And Ocean’s surge, 

Combine our fates to sever, 

Hope’s cheering lay 
Will whispering say, 

** Oil ! soon you '11 meet for ever ! ’’ 


III. 

When lured by Syi’ens' guile, love, 
And Music’s sweetest shell, 

The memory of thy smile, love, 
Will break th’ enchanting spell ; 
’I'hougli Sappho’s fire, 

And Orpheus’ lyre, 
lireathe on mine ear for ever, 

'I’hy dearer strain 
Has formed a chain 
That can be broken— iieier ! 
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tJNPtTBLISHJiP MANUSCniPTS OF A TBAVELLER IN THE EAST. 

NoSl. 

Voyage from Malta through the Greek Islands to Milo — Sea Fight 
with Pirates — Stormy Weather — and Classic Scenery, 

We left Malta on the evening of the 25th of July, and being favoured 
with a fine breeze throughout the night, we had lost sight of the island 
at day-break on the following morning, when we discovered a polacca 
a-head. Piracies being frequently committed in this sea, both by Greek 
and Austrian vessels, whenever there is a sufficient disparity of force to 
insure them no resistance, w’e were on our guard : ])repared ship for 
action ; cast the guns loose ; and had matches lighted. Crowding all sail, 
we came up with the polacca about noon, and sailing'near enough to her to 
show that we were sufficiently w'ell manned and armed not to fall an easy 
prize, we passed without molestation, and secured all again. Still crowd- 
ing sail, we left her rapidly, and at sun-set she was nearly hull-down 
a-stern. ^ 

Still favoured with the breeze, the rising sun displayed to our view the 
lofty hills of Greece, shedding on their blue ridges the most delightful 
tints. It was the land between Cape Drosso and Cape Matapan, which 
last is the southern point of the Morea. It is impossible to describe the 
sensations I felt on first approaching those venerable sJiores. Through- 
out the whole of the day, I could not avoid giving loose to the reins of 
fancy, and while viewing those now barren and silent mountains, trans- 
porting myself, in idea, to every spot renowned in its history, and burn- 
ing with impatience to tread its soil. 

At 4, p. M., we hauled round the Cape, which is a bluff ragged point, 
and entered the Gulf of Bagena or Colokythia, deriving both its names 
from two towns situated within it. A heavy thunder-storm gathering, we 
took in all the light sails, and single-reefed the topsails. It burst without 
occasioning us any injury, and was followed by a serene sky, when we 
crowded all sail, and stood on for the channel of Cerigo. 

During the whole of the night we lay becalmed between the islands of 
Cend and Cerigo, (the ancient Cytherea or Island of Venus,) with seve- 
ral Greek vessels and boats in sight. ^The whole of the neighbouring 
coast is inhabited by a set of pirates, calling themselves the descendants 
of the Lacedemonians, who acknowledge no law but that of force. In 
calm weather these pirates come off in large boats, and plunder, indis- 
criminately, all vessels incapable of defence, taking care always to as- 
certain their powers of resistance before hand, and then trying to over- 
whelm them by numbers. A knowledge of this circumstance occasioned 
Us to be on our guard, and having all the guns ready, matches lighted, 
and boarding-pikes and small-arms on deck, the crew', officers, and pas- 
sengers remained up the whole of the night, in order to insure the vigi- 
lance of the watch. 

Amid this scene of tranquil beauty, scarcely disturbed by the momen- 
tary expectation of danger, I enjoyed the full force of all the poeth*, 
associations which the mere hills and rocks around us were sufficieii to 
Oriental Herald, Vvl 7, 2 L 
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inspire : and reverted with increased pleasure to the luxuriant descrip- 
tion of Cytherea, (the divinity to whom the island nearus s^d to have 
given birth, and from whom it bears its name,) in the Ode* ox Moore 

All mmt be luxury where Lyoeus smiles 1 
His locks divine 
Were crown’d 

With a bright meteor-braid ; 

Wliich, like an ever-springing wreath of vine, 

Shot into brilliant leafy shapes. 

And o’er his brow in lambent tendrils play d ; 

While ’mid the foliage hung, 

Like lucid grapes, 

A thousand clustering blooms of light, 

Cull’d from the gardens of the galaxy I 
Upon his bosom Cytherea’s head 
Lay lovely, as when first the Syrens sung 
Her beauty’s dawn ; 

And all the curtains of the deep undrawn, 

Heveal’d her sleeping in its azure bed. 

The captive deity 
Languisnd upon her eyes and lip 
In chBns of ecstacy ! 

Now on his arm 
In blushes she repos’d ; 

And, while her zone resign d its every charm, 

To shade his burning eyes, his hand in dalliance stole I 
And now she raised her rosy mouth to sip 
The nectar’d wave 
Lyoeus gave. 

And from her eylids, gently clos’d, 

Slied a dissolving gleam, 

Which fell like sun-dew o’er the bowl ; 

While her bright hair, in mazy flow 
Of gold, descending 
Along her cheek’s luxurious glow, 

Waved o’er the goblet’s side, 

And was reflected by its crystal tide, 

Dke a sweet crocus flower. 

Whose sunny leaves, at evening hour. 

With roses of Cyrene blending. 

Hang o’er the mirror of a silver stream. Fall of Heb*- 

Ax sun-riae we were boarded by an oflBcer from a MaUeso polacca, 
bound to Malta, having another vessel under convoy, both Uavigated with 
Greek crews. We learnt from him, that the Archipelago was at thus 
moment crowded with privateers and pirates, who took tlmir prises 
obscure ports of the Adriatic and into the Greek islands for sale ; 
not unfrequeotly butchered every living creature on board. Being detained 
until evening, between Cerigo and the Morca, by <^lms and 
vhich were so extremely variable as to blow from every pointoX the com- 
pass within an hour, we had the finest opportunity of viewing the sur- 
rounding shores at leisure. On the summit of all the hills,, were to 
seen villages and detached dwellings, extending downwards to m 
shore. Small watch-towers were also diswrnible on the elevated spo > 
apparently placed so as to communicate with each other hy signal. 
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We ooAtinued becalmed in this passage during the whole of the day, 
and at gun>set had several vessels in sight around us. One of them, a 
ship of abouf 300 tons, lying very near us, fired a gun and hoisted a red 
flag, which we answered by the British ensign. When within musket 
shot, the commander sent his boat alongside, and informed us of his 
being a Maltese cmizer, adding, that there were a number of privateers 
and pirates in the neighbourhood of this Passage, one of which he 
had engaged from day-break this morning until noon, and succeeded in 
driving her on shore under Cape St. Angelo; but that another lateen- 
rigged vessel, with eighty men on board, was lying in wait for such 
vessels as might pass that way. On leaving us, he said that he intended, 
cruizing in the Passage through the night ; but a light air springing up, 
his ship was soon out of sight. 

In consequence of this information, our vigilance was increased, and 
we accordingly lost no time in preparing every thing for action. Before 
an hour had elapsed, we discovered the lateen -rigged vessel, described 
hy the Maltese cruizer, bearing down upon us. When she came within 
hail, perceiving her decks to be full of men, we hailed, add ordered her 
commander to strike his colours instantly ; but he, refusing to answer, 
and at the same time luffing up his vessel under our quarter, with an evi- 
dent intention to board, we fired a broadside into her, accompanied by a 
volley of musketry, when her main-mast fell over her side, and all her 
sails were at once lowered by the crew. This was done apparently for 
the purpose of having recourse to the oars or sweeps, so as to lay the 
vessel alongside us, broadside to broadside, and overpower us by board- 
ing. "JTie pirates succeeded in obtaining the most favourable position 
that could be desired for this purpose, and were twice fastened to us by 
grappling irons in the fore and main chains, and twice cut adrift by the 
intrepidity of some of our crew. 

The circumstances under which we contended were of the most dis- 
couraging kind. Our own vessel mounted only ten small gtins, and the 
whole crew did not exceed twenty-five in number. The pirate presented 
a broadside of double the number and double the weight of metal of our 
own, and was crowded witli men, to the number of 100, at the very least. 
They had come out from their hiding-place in the creeks of the coast, in 
full vigour of strength, and high spirits. Our crew had been half ex- 
hausted by continual watching. Their commander was actively engaged 
in every part of his ship, encouraging the crew bjr his presence and 
example. Our own was taken out of his cot in a high fever, contracted 
soon after leaving Malta, and by which he was already greatly debili- 
tated. His spirits had, however, risen with the occasion that demanded 
them, and he had insisted on being carried on deck in the arms of two 
of his crew, and placed on the capstan, where he was obliged to be sup- 
ported for the first half-hour by the ship’s steward, who held his body 
erect, while he himself directed the combat with as much energy as if 
be were in the full possession of health. 

What added much to the melancholy interest of the scene was the 
following circumstance : the captain bad on board his wife and ^fant 
daughter, a child of about four years old, who were going with him to 
Smyrna ; and their anxiety to be on deck, beside their husband and 
father, in the midst of all the danger, was so great, that it was found 
necessary to imprison tliem, ns it were, in the cabin below, to prevent 
a L 2 
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their alarm from being witnessed by, or shaking the firmness of, the crew. 
The cabin-boy alone was permitted to remain with them in their confine^ 
ment ; and in about a quarter of an Imur after the filing had commenced 
on both sides, he rushed to the small aperture left open for the admission 
of air, and exclaimed that a large cannon-ball bad entered the ship’s 
side, and cut away the lanyards or slings of the cot in which the infant 
was lying, precipitating the child to the deck, and passing also close by its 
distracted mother in its way ; while the streams of musket-bullets poured 
into the cabin windows by the volleys of small-arms from the pirates, 
who had now dropped under our stern for the purpose of raking us, 
rendered it unsafe to move either the mother or the child from any one 
part of the cabin to the other. 

This intelligence appeared to act as a charm on the nerves and strength' 
of the captain. He who, from debility and fever, had been until now 
unable even to stand or sit without support, sprung from the capstan on 
the deck, rallied the crew to renewed efforts of defence, fought himself 
at several of the carronades in succession ; and although wounded in the 
thigh by the dismounting of one of the quarter-deck guns, the whole 
weight of which fell on his limb, and thus a second time unable to move, 
he resumed his supported position on the capstan again, and maintained 
his energy unimpaired, until he had the happiness to see the conflict ter- 
minated by the flight of our opponent, and our complete delivery from the 
horrors of capture, under circumstances of irritation which would pro- 
bably have ended in the massacre of every creature on board. 

In the course of this furious and obstinate contest, a number of the 
pirates were cut down in their attempts to board, their bodies falling into 
the sea,' and becoming crushed by the occasional contact of the vessels* 
sides ; so closely was the action maintained. Others were slain on our 
own decks, and afterwards hurried to the deep ; but, from the circum- 
stance of none of our crew ever venturing from the deck of their own ship, 
being enjoined to remain on the defensive, not one of the whole num- 
ber was killed, though more than half of them were wounded, with 
musketry, splinters, and sabre cuts ; some few severely ; while the decks 
were covered with blood and the wreck of shattered bulwarks, stranded 
rigging, and shattered sails, in such a manner, as to render it matter of 
surprise how a single gun could have been worked effectually amidst the 
darkness and confusion that prevailed. 

The loss of the enemy must have been considerable. The crash of their 
falling main-mast, which was shot away by our first broadside, and fell 
right along their deck, occasioned a wild and universal shriek, that 
bespoke the devastation it created : and every subsequent discharge of 
cannon, laden to the muzzle with grape and canister, thinned their num- 
bers ; as the crew were so thronged on their decks that it was almost im- 
possible for a shot to cross them without bearing death or wounds to some 
one of the crowd in its passage. 

It took us all the remainder of the night to clear away the wreck occa- 
sioned by our conflict, and bind up the wounds of the disabled ; and 
when^this was done, the exhausted crew were so overcome with fatigue, 
that a cock-boat might have made of us an easy prize, as scarcely an eye 
could resist the influence of that sleep to which all had been now for so 
many hours a stranger. 

Just before day ‘break, when I repaired again on deck, it was again 
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of a Tran^Uet in the Eaet, 

• 

calm, while there remained a gentle swell of the sea, from the op- 
posing airs of the preceding day. Never was there a more tranquil 
or delightful" night : every thing combined to render the surrounding 
scenery enchanting ; and while all the crew still remained absorbed in 
the profoundest sleep, I enjoyed this hour of safety and tranquillity alone, 
A thought on the instability of such happiness, and the rapid flight of 
such .delightful moments, threw, it must be confessed, a momentary damp 
upon the scene ; and watching the restless agitation of the water, on 
whose surface the silver moon still poured her stream of light, I felt the 
full force and beauty of the poet’s reflections at sea : — 

See, how beneath the moon-beam’s smile, 

Yon little billow heaves its breast. 

And foams, and sparkles, for a while. 

And murmuring, then retires to rest. 

Tlius, man, the sport of bliss and care, 

Rises on time s eventful sea ; 

And having swell’d a moment there, 

Thus melts into eternity ! Moore. 

Unfavourable breezes, which sprung up a little after sun-rise, had 
driven us to the southward, between Cerigo and Cerigotto. At 8, r. m., 
we observed several ships a-stern, coming up with a fine breeze from the 
westward, which did not reach us until 10, when several of the vessels 
were within hail. We spoke one of them, and found they were from 
Malta, bound to Smyrna and Constantinople. Taking all advantage of 
(he breeze, we stood iu close to Cape St. Angelo, which at 9, r. m., bore 
S. W., distant about five leagues. Closed in with the fleet, intending to 
keep company with them, if no detention should bo occasioned thereby, 
At 10, the breeze gradually died away ; and at midnight it was again a 
perfect calm. 

As the day advanced, our troubles were renewed. At sun-rise it began 
to blow freshly, gradually increasing in force, and by noon we had 
strong gales from the northward, and were carrying all sail ix)8sible to 
keep ofi’ a lee shore ; we now discovered the bowsprit to be sprung, and 
froni the press of sail necessary to keep off shore, w'e carried away the 
main-stay, and parted the larboard fore and main swiftersj sprung the 
fore- topgallant mast a little above the cap, and parted several ropes 
aloft, most of which had been previously injured by musket-shot in the 
action of the preceding night. Sent down the royal yards on deck, and 
struck the masts ; close-reefed the fore-topsail, and made the ship snug ; 
it still blowing harder and harder, with a heavy sea running throughout 
the day. 

At day-break, on the following morning, we saw the islands of Chris- 
tiana on our lee bow, which, from the strength of the gale, we were not 
able to weather, and accordingly bearing up, ran under their lee, and 
hauled in for Santorin, intending to anchor under the land. Another ship 
followed us, and at 8, p, m., being in comparatively smooth water, her 
^•aptain came on board. We had a range of cable on deck, and the small 
bower-anchor ready for letting go ; but our consort was unwilling to*bring 
and urged us to keep the sea. His pilot expressed a confident belief 
that the gale would continue for five or six days at least; but the captain 
of the ship now in company, continuing to persist in his intention of 
standing on, we agreed to accompany him, and made sail, As soon as 
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we opened the eastern lan4; however) an inc-re^ing gale’ and heav^ Sea 
drove us so f^r to leeward, that when we wore ship, we cpuld not fetch 
the anchorage from whence we had come. We therefore continued 
heating under the land, reehng and letting out pccaskmally throughout 
the day ; and at night sent down the topgmlant yards, and housed the 
masts for further security. 

Another day opened without better hopes ; we had still the same wea- 
ther ; and were compelled to beat alternately from Christiana to Anaphi, 
under the land of Santorin) endeavouring in vain to reach the anchorage 
under the south end of it. Our situation gave us an opportunity ©(view- 
ing Santorin in every possible direction ; and I felt pleasure in destroying 
the tediousness of time by endeavouring to collect some particulars of its 
history from travellers in the East. 

Santorin, according to Pliny, received the name of Calista, or Hand- 
some Island, after having issued from the bosom of the waters : it after- 
wards bore that of Thera, one of its kings. The name which it has at 
the present day is formed of that of St. Irene, to whom the island was 
dedicated under the emperors of the East. 

This island appears to have undergone various changes from the opera- 
tion o£ volcanic hre ; and we learn that the islands, Therasia, Aspronisi, 
and the Caimenis, have been altogether formed by eniptions which 
have taken place at different periods. 

Olivier, a French traveller, who visited these islands in 1795, says : 

After having visited, with the greatest attention, Thera, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi, and convinced ourselves that these three islands, at a remote 
epoch, must have formed but one, and that there has taken place a sud- 
den and violent depression, which has divided them, it remained for us 
to see whether the three islands of the road'' (njeaning the Caimenis) 
“ presented an organization different from the other three. We em- 
ployed a whole day in this examination ; and we had reason to be 
satisfied in seeing that, even had not history told us any thing on this 
subject, these islands carry with them the stamp of the period of their 
formation.’' 

Of the Caimenis, the old ope is called Hiera, or the Sacred Island, 
and was dedicated to the gods of hell, because it had been seen to issue, 
all on fire, from the bottom of the sea, through the effect of a volcano. 
Pliny says, that this event took place 130 years after that which had 
separated Thera from Therasia, M. de Choiseul affirms, according to 
Father Hardouip, that there is a mistake in the dales, and that it was 
not till forty years after that the island of Hiera made its appearance. 

Brietius says, that in the year 47, there arose, all on a sudden from the 
bottom of the sea, near Thera, a small island which had not yfet been 
seen. ( Brief, ann, mund* Venet. 1592. Vol, II. p. 63.) In the year 
169 before J. C., says Justinus, there was seen to issue, after an earth- 
quake, an island between Thera and Therasia, which was called 
Sacred, and was dedicated to Pluto. {Just. lib. 30, cap. 4.) Dion 
Cassius mentions the sudden appearance of a small island near that of 
Tber^, during the reign of Claudius, SyncellUs mentions it in the 46th 
year after J. C., and places it between Thera and Therasia. But it 
appears that, some time after, there arose another island, called Thia, 
which either disappeared, or was united to the Sacred Island. Mention 
is made of it in Pliny, in Theophanes, and in Brietius. 
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NotluDg remarkable afterwards happened until 1427, when a fresh 
explosion produced a rather great and very distinguishable increase to 
the island qt Hiecav mention of which is made ip some Latin verses en- 
graved on a marble at Scauro, near the church of the Jesuits. 

In 1373 was formed, after a fresh explosion, which lasted for some 
time, the Little Caim'eni, such as it is seen at the present day. Father 
Hichard, a Jesuit, says, that in bis time there were several old men in 
Santorin who had seen that island formed in the middle of the sea, and 
who had on that account named it Micri Caimeni, or Little Burnt 
Island. 

When Tournefort visited Santorin, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the New Caimeni was not yet in existence : it was not until some 
years after, from 1707 to 1711, that it issued by degrees from the 
bottom of the sea after various earthquakes. 

It is not to be doubted but that Santorin must at one period have 
been one of the finest and most fertile islands in the Archipelago. Its 
circular form, a soil entirely susceptible of culture, which rose by de- 
grees from the borders of the sea ; Mounts St. Stephen and St. Elias, 
situated at one of the extremities, covered, perhaps, with verdure and 
wood ; — every thing concurred to render Santorin, if not a very beautiful 
island, at least one of the most agreeable of the Archipelago. Tile other 
islands of these seas have their surface very unequal. Many are no 
more than naked mountains covered with rocks : there are but a few 
valleys, a few small plains, and a few rising grounds, that are cultivated. 
Their aspect is far less agreeable than that which Santorin must have 
presented at this period ; and at the present day, notwithstanding the 
small extent of its territory, though it wants a good harbour, and though 
it has none but cistern-water, it is still the most populous and the richest 
of all the small islands of the Archipelago. 

In the ‘Annals of the World,' by Brietius, we find that, thirty years 
before the Ionic emigration, Theras, son of Aiitesion, and nephew of 
Polynices, caused a colony of Minym to be conveyed to Calista, in order 
to augment there the number of the inhabitants. The Mlnym were de- 
scendants of the Argonauts, who had followed Jason into Colchis, and 
who, on their return, had stopped at Lemnos, and had there established 
themselves. The descendants of these heroes, driven some time after 
from Lemnos by the Pelasgi, took refuge in Sparta, where they were 
kindly received. Lands even were given to them, and they were married 
to girls of the country. But as these strangers, ever restless and am- 
bitious^ were, in the sequel, convicted of endeavouring to seize on the 
sovereign authority, they were apprehended, and condemned to death. 
Love inspired one of their women with a trick that succeeded. Having 
obtained permission to see their husbands previous to the execution of 
the sentence, they changed clothes with them, and by means of this 
disguise, the husbands got out, in the dark, from their confinement, and 
fled to Mount Taygetus. Then it was that Theras demanded them, obr 
tained them, and conducted them to Calista, which since that time was 
called Thera. Thus it was, says the author, that this wise man found 
means to render useful rebels and plunderers, who had deserved death, 
aiyl who, but for this stratagem, would have suffered it. 

At day-break,, we had light winds and clear weather. While plying 
to windward, at noon, we observed a boat full of men, under a press of 
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sail, and rowing at least twenty oars, steering immediately after us. As 
she gained on us incredibly fast, there was not the least probability of 
avoiding her by flight ; and it being beyond a doubt that was a pirate 
well equipped for the purposes of attack, particularly boarding, the ship 
was prepared for action ; and the commander, whose illness had returned 
Irom fatigue and anxiety, was again carried on dock by some of the 
crew, in order to superintend personally the preparations for defence. The 
decks being cleared, and all hands to quarters, we took in the light sails, 
hauled the courses uj), and hove to, to receive our pursuer, giving her a 
gun at the iiionicnt of our hoisting the British flag. 

She still continued to bear down on us until nearly within half pistol- 
shot, when, refusing to answer our hail, and showing no colours, we gave 
her a broadside, which did some execution, as the carronnades wero loaded 
with grape and canister. The few able hands that remained fit for duty 
Avere then ordered to the musketry and boarding-pikes, which the enemy 
perceiving, found his design frustrated in our being prepared to repulse 
his boarding ; in effecting which he would certainly have canied us, 
having not less than a hundred men on board, while our number of effec- 
tive hands was now reduced to twelve. Either from the execution of the 
cannondischarged, or from a sudden panic at the sight of the muskets 
and pilres a^^pearing through our nettings, she suddenly wore round, and 
bore away as fast as oars and sails could carry her. We should have felt 
a pleasure in making her a prize, but in our })rescnt Aveak and disabled 
state, Ave had sulHcient reason for congratulation in having escaped 
Avithoiit being massacred, or made prisoners ourselves. 

The next day opened Avith light breezes, cloudy Aveather, and rain. 
At ten it cleared up, Avhen Ave made more sail. At noon, however, 
the Avii]d increased ; and at five p.m. a tremendous squall struck the 
vessel, and canied away the forctop-inast below the cap. The topsails 
Avere now close-reefed, and hands sent into the top to secure the mast; 
the squally weather and rain still continuing, and the climate resembling 
a northern Avinter rather than a summer in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The following morning again brought u.s no relief, opening Avitli squally 
and unpleasant weather, Avith the wind from the N.W., Avhich drove us 
so far to leeward, that at noon we were close in Aviththe island of Candia, 
when Ave tacked to keep off the shore. I resorted to the best method 
within my reach, of rendering a painful situation tolerable, by collecting 
all the notes of this locality from my portfolio, 

Candia, the ancient Crete, is one of the largest islands in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is about 300 miles long by .50 broad, and supplies, by its 
extreme lertility, the greater part of the Archipelago with corn. ^ 

The Cretan mythologists relate, that the fir.st inhabitants of the island 
Avere the Dactyli Idmi, Avho dwelt around Mount Ida. They were re- 
garded as magicians, because they possessed a variety of knowledge. 
.Orpheus, who distinguished him.self so highly in poetry and music, was 
their disciple. They discovered the use of fire, iron, and brass. 

The Dactyli Idici were the ancestors of the Curetes, who taught men 
to collect flocks of sheep, to tame the ferocity of wild animals for domestic 
purposes, and also the management of bees. They likewise first used the 
bow, and followed the chase. 

Leaving mythology for the more certain records and monuments of 
history, Ave find that Crete received its name from Cr^, the first of 
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monarchs, He was the autlior of several useful inventions, which con- 
tribttted to the happiness of his subjects. In order to distinguish the true 
Cretans from strangers, they were named Eteocretes. They inhabited 
the southern division of the island ; they built the city of Praesus, and 
erected a temple to Jove. 

The last king of Crete was Idomeneus. This prince, accompanied by 
Merion, conducted twenty-four ships to the assistance of Agamemnon. 
At his departure, he committed the government of his kingdom to Leiicas, 
his adopted son. Leucas flattering himself, from the long absence of 
Idomeneus, that he was dead, murdered his wife and daughter, and 
assumed the government on his own account ; and when Idomeneus re- 
turned to Crete, crowned with laurels, he obliged him to re-embark. 
'J’he usurper did not long enjoy the fruit of his crimes : the Cretans 
abolished monarchy, and the island became a republic. 

This republic served Lycurgus as a model for that which he established 
ill Lacedaemon. It had, according to antient historians, a system of 
legislature, whose direct tendency was to call forth the buds of virtue in 
the heart of infancy ; to open and expand them in youth ; to inspire 
man, as he reached maturity, with the love of his country, of glory, and 
of liberty ; and to comfort and support the infirmities of age wj|h the 
respect and esteem duo to that period of life. 

The Cretan republic flourished till the time of Julius Caesar. No 
other state ever enjoyed so long a period of strength and grandeur. It 
bravely repelled the attacks of those princes who attempted to enslave 
her, and knew no foicign masters for a period of ten centuries. 

Ai length the time arrived vhen the warlike and victorious Romans 
aspired to the empire of the world. The Cretans had appeared to favour 
Mithridates, and the Romans thought proper to declare war against them 
on that account. Marc Antony attacked them, but he was defeated, 
and lost part of his fleet. The Cretans hung up his soldiers and sailors 
on the masts, yards, and rigging of their ships, and returned in triumph 
into their own harbours, after rendering the defeat of their enemies 
complete. 

'J'he Romans never forgot or forgave a defeat. As soon as the Mace- 
donian war was brought to a happy conclusion, they again took arms 
against the Cretans Quintus Metelhis conducted the armament, and 
met with an obstinate and vigorous resistance. It was three years before 
the Romans made themselves masters of the island. 

From the era of this conquest the Cretans have no longer formed a 
separate nation, or made any figure among the states and kingdoms of 
the world. Their noble and ingenuous manners, their arts and sciences, 
their value and their virtues, alas ! are now no more. 

The island of Crete, joined with the small kingdom of Cyrene on the 
Lybian coast, formed a Roman province. Constantine afterwards se- 
parated it from Cyren^, in the new division which he made of the pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

When Michael HI. (Balbus) sat on the throne of Constantinople, 
the Agarenians, a people of Arabia, attacked Crete, and made them- 
selves masters of it without opposition. Michael made some ineffectual 
efforts to expel them ; and his successor, Basil I., the Macedonian, 
was not more succes-sful. It was reserved for Nicephorus Phocas to de- 
hver this fine island from the Arabian yoke. He routed them in various 
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ciQgagepeAts ; and in the pour^ie of nine monthet he reduced whole 
i«i^d, took their king, Currup, nnd hie lieutenant, Aremas, prisoners; 
and united to the empire a province which had been 127 years out, of its 
possession. It remained under the dominion of the Romans till the time 
when Baldwin Count of Flanders, being raised to the throne, liberally 
rewarded the services of Boniface, Marquis of Montserrat, by making 
him king of Thesisalonica, and adding the island of Crete to his domi- 
nions. But that lord, more covetous of gold than glory, sold it to the 
Venetians, at the close of the 12th century, under whom it assumed 
another name, 

Candia, the modern name of the island of Crete, is derived from 
Khunda, the Arabian name of the capital only. It soon began to flou- 
rish under the Venetians, who remained in undisturbed possession five 
centuries and a half. 

In the year 1645, in the midst of a profound peace, the treachery of 
the Turks laid the foundation of their future ill fortunes. It was in the 
preceding year, 1644, that the restless disposition of the Divan led them 
to plan an attack on the island of Candia ; but being then at peace with 
the Venetians, they concealed their design under the semblance of amity, 
until their fleet was fitted out, and had sailed for the island. The 
Turks then threw off the mask, and in June 1645, landed 74,000 men 
in Candia ; where, in their first campaign, they took the strong city of 
Canea, with their usual violence and slaughter; and thus began, in in- 
justice, a long and bloody contest, which lasted all that century. 

fn the year 1665, Sultan Mohammed IV., not satisfied willi his 
predecessor, Ibrahim’s, conquest of Canea, began to turn his thoughts to 
the possession of the whole island ; and after great preparations made at 
Constantinople, the Vizier landed in the following year with a great force 
in Candia. 

It was not, however, until May, in 1667, that the celebrated siege of 
Candia began, which was opened by the Vizier with an army of 70,000 
men, all Turks; as, to prevent suffering by treachery, they would enlist 
none but true Musulmeu. 'fhese Turks were provided with everything 
necessary for the attack of such a place, and furnished with cannon, 
some of which carried balls of one hundred and twenty pounds weight. 
So certain were the whole nation of success, that preparations were 
made at Constantinople and other cities, for illuminations and rejoicings 
on the capture of Candia ; but that place resisted the most furious and 
repeated attacks with heroic firmness, and the Vizier was obliged to con- 
tinue the whole of the winter in the trenches. A second year passed in 
a repetition of the same furious attacks, and the same obstinate resist- 
ance. In two assaults, the Turks lost 30,000 men ; but by continual 
supjdies of troops and ammunition, they were still enabled to press for- 
ward, and at length carried the outworks of the Christians. 

In the year 1670, after a bloody and oljstinately contested war of 
twenty-five years, dating from their conquest of Canea, the island fell 
wholly under the power of the Turks, when the Grand Vizier made his 
public entry into the city of Candia, its capital, with great poiDj) and 
ostentation. . ' • i 

That capital, however, which once flourished in opulence, is now little 
more than a village : and the harbour, once the mart of active commerce, 
is now by neglect become only fit for boats and small craft. 
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Falcx^er repr^senta tlie * Britannia* as toucliingf at that island in the 
course of her voyage ; and feelingly laments the desolWlng hand of war 
tliat had ravaged it; — 

^ Thus time elapsed, while o’er the pathless tide, 

Their ships through Grecian seas tne pilots guide. 

Occasion called to touch at Candia’s shore, 

Whicli, bless’d with favouring winds, they soon explore ; 

The haven enter, borne before the gale, 

Despatch their commerce, and prepare to sail. 

Eternal powers! what ruins trom afar, 

Mark the fell track of desolating war ! 

Here arts and commerce, with auspicious reign, 

Once breathed sweet influence on the happy plain. 

While o’er the lawn, with dance and festive song, 

Young Pleasure led the jocund hours along : 

In gay luxuriance Ceres too was seen 
To crown the valleys witli eternal green. 

For wealth, for valour, courted and revered, 

What Albion is, fair Caridia then appeared. 

Ah ! who the flight of ages can revoke ! 

The free-born spirit of her sons is broke ; 
lliey bow to Ottoman’s imperious yoke ! 

No longer Fame the drooping heart inspires, 

For rude oppression quench’d its genial fires ; 

Tlut still her fields, with golden harvests crowned, 

Supply the barren shores of Greece around. Shipwreck. 

It was now the 10th of August, and we had for several days been 
heating about the most open part of the Archipelago, to the north of 
Candia, in such a state, that a w'eek more of contrary winds and bad wea- 
ther would have left not a hand in the vessel fit for duty. On the morn- 
ing of this day we had light breezes from the N. E., and clear weather, 
but were still employed during the whole of the day in beating to wind- 
ward, and saw at one view, the islands of Caravi, Kaimeni, Falconera, 
Milo, Anti-Milo, the Ananes, and Cape St. Angelo of the Morea. Fah 
coner, in his * Shipwreck,’ introducing the third of these, says : 

Four hours thus scudding on the tide she flew, 

When f alconera’s rocky height they view ; 

High o’er its summit, through the gloom of night, 

Ihe glimmering watch-tower casts a mournful light. 

Which leads one to suppose it inhabited at the lime of his writing, and 
possessing a light-house. On a careful survey of the island ali around, I 
could perceive no traces of habitation, or the least vestige of a building 
of that kind, and our passing within a mile of it afforded a favourable 
opportunity for observation. 

It was from this spot the Marine Poet formed that animated survey 
of the classic regions which surrounded him, and from which he so 
beautifully adverts to the adjacent nations of Greece, renowned in anti- 
quity ; to Athens, honoured by the names of Socrates, Plato, Aristides 
and Solon ; to Corinth, and her architectural beauties ; to Sparta, and 
her heroic sou, Leonidas, who mth a handful of brave followers scattered 
the countless myriads of imperial Xerxes at Thermopylse’s immortal 
plain ; to Arcadia, celebrated for its former happiness and fertility, now 
the seat of rapine, slavery, and oppression ; to Ithaca, tho scene of fait 
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Penelope’s attachment and fidelity to her absent lord, Ulysses ; to Arcos 
and Mycsenro, celebrated by Homer ; to Macronisi, or the Hie of He- 
lena, the anchorage of the Grecian fleet in the wars of Troy ; to Delos, 
famed for the sacredness of its hallowed gro^^s ; to Lemnos, where Vul- 
can was hurled from heaven by the avenging Juno, and whefe Jove’s 
thunder was first forged on Cyclopian anvils ; to the illustrious Troy, im- 
mortalized by Homer’s pen ; to the Hellespont and Thracian strand, the 
scene of the impassioned loves of Hero and Leander ; to the plains of 
Delphos, which bore the sacred oracle of Phoebus, and the splendid 
Temple of Apollo ; and to the hill of famed Parnassus, sacred to the 
tuneful Nine ! 

I had read his inimitable work at all times with pleasure ; biit could 
not fiiil to feel its beauties more strikingly, when tlie eye surveyed the 
very scenes he so faithfully portrays. Like him, loo, I had often had 
occasion to lament the want of congenial feelings in the bosom of some, 
at least, of my companions, and could with equal propriety say 

Did they. 

Unskilled in Grecian or in Homan lore. 

Unconscious pass each famous circling shore ? 

Tliey did ; for blasted in the barren shade, 

Here, all toasoon, the buds of science fade : 

Sad Ocean’s genius, in untimely hour, 

Withers the bloom of every spiinging flower ; 

Ilcie Fancy d'00])S, uhile sullen cloud and ^torm 
The geneious climate of the soul dcfoim. 

Increasing breezes had obliged us to reef our topsails and take in the 
topgallant sails during the night. At daylight it blew strong from the 
N. E., and the vessel was under snug sail. At 7, a. m., wc were brought 
too by a brig of war, the commander of which informed us that he had 
positive intelligence of ttvo large pirates now cruizing in the Archipelago, 
and as his pilot was apprehensive of a N. E. gale, it was his intention to 
go into Milo, to take shelter until more favourable weafher might give a 
hope of falling in with them in fighting condition. As w'e were still more 
unfit to encounter a gale than our adviser, we resolved to accompany 
liim into jwrt, and followed him accordingly. Bent both cables, and got 
the anchors clear. At ten entered the harbour of Milo ; and at noon, 
came to an anchor in twenty-five fathom w^ater, just within the N. E. 
point ; which, shutting in the Cape that forms the S. E. point of the en- 
trance also, rendered us completely land-locked. Here we took on board 
a Greek pilot ; gave the vessel along scope of cable ; made her snug for 
the worst weather ; and employed the crew during the afternoon in mak- 
ing up our deficiency of fresh water. 

Wc wore not long at anchor before w^e received a visit from the bro- 
ther of the English Consul, himself a Greek or Levantine ; this brother 
w'as accompanied by a Greek priest, the Consul’s secretary, a Greek also, 
and a fine young lad, about fifteen, the Consul’s son. Learning from the 
pilot, w'ho spoke sufficient English to be understood, that the secretary 
was considered the most learned man in the island, and w^ell versed in 
the ancient Greek and Latin languages, I presented him with some printed 
books, and manuscript extracts from some of their most celebrated poets 
-find historians, particularly Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, Plutarch, Plato, 
and Demosthenes; from the perusal of which he appeared to derive 
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much pleasure. In Eton’s 'Survey of the Turkish Empire,’ is a copy 
of the Memorial presented by the Greek Deputies to the Engross Caihe* 
rine of Russia, imploring. her grandson for their emperor. This being in 
the modern Greek, he read it aloud to his companions, who, after the 
most fixed attention to his delivery of it, expressed the warmest interest 
that can be conceived, and entered into an animated conversation on the 
subject of the oppreseion of the Ottomans. I'he pilot, who spoke good Ita* 
lian, was our interpreter, and appeared to use no reserve in his communi* 
cations. He entered fully into the warmth with which his companions 
expressed the indignation they felt at the tyranny of the Turks, and their 
regret at finding all their efforts towards the permanent establishment of 
their independence hitherto unsuccessful ; though, he added, our desire 
of liberty grows every day more strong, and the courage of our people is 
equal to any undertaking that might secure it.” He then enumerated in- 
stances of the unfeeling barbarity of their oppressors, which were suffi- 
cient to stir the very stones to mutiny ; and concluded by expressing his 
belief, that not a Greek among them was degenerate enough to withhold 
the hazard of his life in the cause of that freedom which their ancestors 
so proudly maintained and cherished, while there existed the most distant 
prospect of success. 


LOCUSTS* 


The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble ; the sun and 
moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining.”— -J oel ii» 10. 


Thine are these hosts, when, in thy wrath, O Lord ! 

High in the obscure heavens, innumerable, 

The legion’d swarms, with chariot-sounding yell, 

Or noise of roaring flames, at thy dread word, 

Bring devastating judgment. The keen sword, 

Ominous in the sky, doth not reveal 

With dubious boding, which no tongue may tell, 

Terror so dark, as when that winged-horde 
Of rushing flight, falls like a bloody rain, 

Colouring the blessed sunlight. — Mosque and tomb, 

And pal^washed spire, wont on the distant plain 
To gleam magnificent, and all the bloom 
Of branching forests, sink in fearful gloom, 
lied, like the clouds above that shower the living stain.* 

Cythero;;. 


' A gentleman, at Puonah, was witness to an Immense army of locusts which 
ravaged the Mahratta country ; the column they composed was said to have ex- 
tended five hundred miles ! So compact was their body, when on the wing, that, 
like an eclipse, they completely hid the sun, so that no shadow was 'cast by any 
object ; and some lofty tombs at a very short distance were rendered quite invisi- 
ble. What added to the horror of the. scene was their being of the red species of 
locusts ; for, clustering upon the trees, after they had stripped them of their fo- 
liage, they turned the veruaut green into a bloody hue. 
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AV E have lately abstained from dwelling much on this subject^ in the 
constant expectation that a decision on the plan of distribution, by those 
to whom it was intrusted, would soon set the public mind at rest. Our 
disappointment, in this respect, will be shared by many of our readers, 
whose claims to a portion of this prize- propeity, earned by their ^rvices 
in the field, have so long been kept in suspen^. Since the dissolution of 
Parliament, some correspondence* has taken J)lace between the agente for 
the army and Ae Treasury, Sir Thomas Hisl^ and the trustees appinted 
by his Majesty to award the prize-money. From this it appears that the 
trustees still adhere to the same extraordinary mode of procedure, in ex- 
cluding those interested from all knowledge of the nature of the objections 
started by the East India Company to their claims. The army or its 
agents have thus no opportunity of rebutting such objections ; they can- 
not even guess at the means or pretences by which their rights may be 
cut down ; and after the decision shall have been pronounced, although 
the grounds of it may be capable of being proved to be erroneous, the Duke 
of Wellington and his colleague will then be unable to avail themselves of 
such evidence. They and their friends will then think their credit con- 
cerned in maintaining and defending, at all hazards, the wisdom and 
justice of the award. Kno^^ing this, and dreading the result of an 
adjudication thus carried on in the dark, the agents for the army have 
continued to urge', in the most pressing manner, the necessity of affording 
them soifie information, but still without success 

On the 16th of July last, Mr. Atcheson, agent for the army, submitted 
to the Lords of the Treasury an * Abstract of the Pioperty acquired in 
consequence of the Operations of, and different Captures made by, the 
Army of the Deccan duritig the late Mahratta War.^ It consisted of two 
parts : the first containing an enumeration of the property which Major 
Wood, the general p#ze-agent in England, and Mr. Atcheson, were ad- 
vised was prize-booty, and, as such, distributable to the army, under his 
Majesty’s warrant ; the second part being an account of the various sums 
of money due to the Peishwa, either fof deposits made by his Highness, 
or arrears of revenue-rents, or tribute due to him, at the time of the 
conquest of his dominions, from other Native Princes, for lands, &c., 
held by them under the Peishwa, and now in the pssession of the East 
India Company. This statement was accompanied with a letter, in which 
the agerrts for the army reiterated their earnest request to be furnished 
with copies of the statements and papers submitted to the Lords of the 
Treasury by the Court of Directors, representing that— 

Without such copies it is, of course, impossible for those acting for the 
arruy to ascertain whether they confirm, or increase, or diminish the claims 
which have been advanced in behalf of the army of the Deccan ; whilst, n 
they differ from tlie statements and claims of the general prize-agentfi, (they 
urge,) our total ignorance of their contents preclude the possibility of our 

* Abstract of the Property acquired In consequence of the different Captures 
# made by the Army of the Deccan during the lale Mabratta War, and the Corre- 
spondence relating thereto. Aug. 1825, 
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submitting to their Lordships, or to the trustees, such additional information 
as may now be in our possession, or wc could easily procure, for the purpose 
of confirming^ Ae claims of the army, and to explain away any parts of the 
documents whicli may appear to militate against those claims. 

As an additional reason for such information, they stated the faOt of 
their continuing to receive from India further documents, which they 
were unable, with justice to those for whom they were acting, to submit 
to the trustees or their Lordships. 

We insert the Abstract submitted to the Lords of the Treasury, as it 
will assist those having a claim in forming a Judgment of the expecta- 
tions of the corps or divisions of the army to which they belonged ; 
that is, supposing the principle is still to be adhered to, which has been 
laid down by the Lords of the Treasury, of awarding the prise to those 
enpged in its actual capture. For, although an intended deviation from 
this rule was some time ago confidently reported, it is not supposed that 
the trustees will now venture to depart from it, for the easier plan of a 
general distribution. 

Ahtract of the Property acquired in consequence of the Operations and the 
di^erent Captures made the Army of the Deccan^ during the late Mahratta 


FIRST PART.— FOONAir. 

No. 1.— By assignments of public property, the sale of which produced 
rupees 2,71,675 1 79, of which sum, rupees 2,50,000 2 74 were paid hy 
Captain Fearon to the Bombay Government, 30,563/. 9i. 9d, 

No. 2.— By sales of properly captured at Poorunder and its deiiendencics, 
Siughur, Sassoor, Vyzerghur, Chiinden and Wunden, Wassoota and its dc- 
peiideiicies, the proceeds of which were paid by Lieutenant-Colonel Daliym- 
ple to the Indian Government, 102,822/. 3s. 9d. 

No. 3.— By sales of property captured north of the Kistnah, the proceed! 
ot \yhich were paid by Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple to the treasury of the 
Military Paymaster of Fort St. George, 1,672/. 

No. 4. By sales of property captured south of the Kistnah, the proceeds of 
which were paid to the Military Paymasterof the resclore division of the army 
of the Deccan, 657/. 2s. 6d. 

No. 5.— Ordnance and military stores taken at Poonali, the value of which 
has been put to the prize fund, as stated in Major-General Sir Lionel Smith’s 
letter, dated 9th December 1822, 14,404/. 5s. 9d. 

No. 6.— Treasure found in Nassuck, estimated by Captain Briggs, in his 
leiter to Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, dated 5th May 1818, at half 
a million sterling, and which is estimated in the* territorial financial letter 
from Bengal, of 1 lih August 1818, at 76 lacs of nipees, but conceived will 
realize in its ultimate receipt 50 lacs of rupees, 562,500/. 

No. 7. — By sale of gold and silver articles and cattle obtained at Nassuck, 
stated by Captain Robertson, in bis letter of I2th Novemljer 1823, to Major- 
General Sir Lionel Smith, to have produced 9,786/. 18*. 9d. 

No. 8. — Statement of recoveries of the Peishwa’s money made by the 
Bombay Government in right of conmiest during the war, or subsequently 
by the result of the war, as extroctea from the records of tlie Poonah Col- 
lector’s office, by Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 387,358/. 19f. 9d. 

No. 9. — By old timber in the hill forts at Candeisli, valued by Captain 


* See papers iu the financial department p. 150, printed by order of the Court 
of Directors, 3d March 1824. 
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Nutt, in his letter to Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, dated 25th June 1823, 
at 1,661/. U. Sd. 

No. 10. — By sale of old military stores in the hill forts in Caodeish, sold 
by Captain Hancock, and the proceeds paid to Captain Poitingcr, Collector at 
AhmCdnugger, as stated in Captain Pottinger’s letter to ^r. Chaplin^ dated 
31st October 1823, about 562/. 10«. 

No. 11.— Ordnance of Unkie Tunkie and booty in the forts^-at Candeish, 
valued by a committee of officers, as stated in Captain Pottingdr's letter of 
12th Aug 1820, to Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner in the Deccan, 4,9^/. 6J.8d. 

No. 12— Grain found in Ahmednugger, [it should have been Poonah,] 
sold, and the proceeds carried to prize tund, by Captain Fcaron on 28th No- 
vember 1817, 256/.3«.3</. 

No. 13.— Palaces of the Peishwah and public buildings in Poonah, esti- 
mated by Captain Nutt, whose report is enclosed in Major-General Sir Lionel 
Smith’s letter of 22tl September 1821, to Major Cadelbat 222,792/ 3.». 9d: 

No. 14.— Treasure carried out of the fort of Siiighur, stated by Lieutenant 
Picking, prize-agent to the reserve division cf the army of the Deccan, iu 
his letter of the 4th May 1823, to Major Wood, to have exceeded greatly 
6,750/. ' 

No. 15. — Jewels and other valuables, estimated in Major M^Caskell’s letter 
of 21st March 1823, at 30 lacs, but upon which a salvage of three and a half 
lacs of rupees has been granted by the Supreme Government to the Army, 
and w’hicfi is included in “ Claim, No. 2,” leaving, therefore, to be accounted 
for, 290,005/. 

No. 16.— 'Ihis amount was ordered to be restored to the Killedar of Was- 
soota by the lion. M, Elphinstone, British Commissioner, the property hav- 
ing been taken from him at the gates after the place surrendered, ^ 1,500/. 

No. 17.— Booty seized in the territories of tne Peishwa, by the Supreme 
Government in India, after the cessation of hostilities, mentioned in Captain 
Briggs’s letter of the 30th October 1823, to Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 
amounting together to 31,184/. 2^. 

No. 18. — Booty taken at Sattarah and Ahmednuggher, and afterwards re- 
Mvered, as mentioned in Major-General Sir Lionel SmillVs letter of the 18tli 
iHay 1824, to Major Wood, and admitted to have been received by the Su- 
preme Government, 20,925/. 

No. 19. — Monies received from Kattywar previous to the breaking out of 
hostilities, and then in course of payment to the Peishwa, as slated iu the 
same letter of Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 43,850/. 

No. 20.— Deposit of public treasure belonging to the Peishwa in the hands 
of Ahmerchund Becrdechund, and since brought into the Recorder’s Court, 
also mentioned in the same letter of Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 
56, 250/, 

No. 21.— Infantry equipments .and ordnance of Bujec Row's two battalions 
of infantry,^ 5,130/. 

No. 22.— Additional small sums for booty, taken in Poonah, now in a 
course of receipt, and which are mentioned in the same letter of Major- 
General Sir Lionel Smith, 18,700/. 

No. 23.— Addiiional prize funds realized by the Collector of Ahtnednugger, 
not included in former statements, 986/. Is. Sd, 

No. 24. — Treasure faiind under the house of the Killedar in the fort of 
Belgaum, captured by the reserve division after a sharp resistance, 000,000/. 

KACPORE. 

No. 25.— Treasure found in the city of Nagpore by Dr. Gordon, stated by 
Captain Conry, prize-agent of the second division of the army of the Deccan, 

^ '^ide Fri/.e-Ag:eut’8 return of sale of l>ooty, 

Euebsure, No. L of Sir Lionel Smith’s letter to Major Wood, 21st Sept, 
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in jiis letter of the l87th January IBQO, to ti)e Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the IlydeVabad force, to have been estimated at 675,000/. 

No. 26, —Treasure belonging to the Rajah of Nagporc, removed from iliat 
capital to Benares, and there found, as stated by Captain D. Campbell, 17ih 
Toot, in, his letter of the 9th July 1823, to Lieutenant Picking, to have been 
eslimked at 337,500/. 

No. 27. — Booty realised by Captain Conry, according to his account cur- 
rent, dated 30*h July 1819, 43,168/. 12s. 

No. , 28w— Booty realised by Lieutenant Somerville, according to his account 
pf sales, dated lOth April 1819, 1,219/. 6i. 9d. 

No. 29, — Proceeds of sales of property captured at the battle of Nagporc, 
40,000 to 50,000 Nagpore rupees, say 5,062/. 10^. 

No. 30, — Jewels and other property belonging to the Rajah of Nagpore, &c. 
in Nagpore, at the time of the capture, and subsequently found concealed in 
adraiir, 2,5QP,000/. 


MAHIDPOOR, 

Amount of booty taken at the battle of Mahidpoor, and appropriated by 
the Silledar Horse to their own use, estimated by Mr. Cole, Resident at My- 
soor, in his letter of the 28th November 1818, to the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council, Fort St. George, at from 20 to 30 lacs of pagodas, 
1 , 200 , 000 /. 

SLCOND PART. — POONA II. 

Arrears of rent or tribute due to the Peishwa from the Nizam, which fell 
intq the hands of the Supreme Government of India, in result of the war, 
stated by the Marquis of Hastings in his letter of 14th July 1819, to the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, to have been 3,50,00,000 rupees, calcu- 
lated at 2«. 6d, per rupee, the accounts of Bengal being kept in sicca rupees, 
4,375,000/. ^ * 

Arrears of revenue due to the late Peishwa, received by Captain Pottinger 
on account of the Bombay Government, 1,654/. 

Amount of revenue collected by Captain Pottinger, on accoimt of the 
Bombay Government, in the district of Ahmednugger, during the war, 
40,178/. 2 j. 9d. 

Amount of revenue collected by Captain Robertson, in the districts of 
Poonah, during the war, 7,332/. lOr 

Amount of sums received by Captain Robertson, in discharge of sums due 
to Bajee Row, 8,544/. It. Irf. 

We beg to state that we are in possession of further papers, some of wliicli 
have but just come to our hands, which will show that other booty, besides 
that above enumerated, was taken in the territories of the Peishwa, and of 
the Rajah of Nagpore; and such claims will be forwarded as soon as they 
can be prepared. One item of such claim is for the sum of 600,000 sterling, 
the proceeds of booty taken in the southern Mahratta country by the reserve 
division. 

We have summed up the several items of the foregoing abstract, for 
the purpose of presenting to the reader the substance of it in a few lines : 

Part I. — Amount of what is considered prize property 
hy the agents for the army, or their advisers £7, 185,276 17 2 

Part n.~Othcr pecuniary advantages accruing to the 
Fast India Company immediately from these military ope- 
rations 4,432,708 13 10 

Gne item of additional Ixioty discovered to have been 
taken, not enumerated in the foregoing^tatement 600,000 0 0 


Total 


Gr/cnni/ IDraldf Vol, 7, 


2M 


£12,217,985 11 0 
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The presentation of these documents to the Lords of the Treasury 
elicited a letter from the Duke of Wellirigton and Mr. Arbuthnot, to Sir 
Thomas Hislop, dated July 29th. It commenced with the following sen- 
tence : — 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer has referred for our consideration 
a letter from Mr. Atcheson, and iu enclosure j being a list of claims on 
the part of the ai niy of the Deccan, amounting to more than tmlve miU 
lions sterling.” 

In reply to this, Sir T. Hislop, by a letter dated the 15th of Augusty 
intimated to his Grace and Mr. Arbuthnot that they laboured under 
some misconception, in supposing the documents in question to prefer 
claims for the Deccan army to the amount of twelve millions ; that its 
sole objecf was, to enable the Lords of the Treasury to ascertain the great 
pecuniary advantages which immediately and directly resulted to the 
Company from the issue of the war, and to check the accounts submitted 
by the Court of Directors, but by no means to advance any claims on the 
part of the Deccan army, which would, as in former instances, have been 
addressed to the trustees. In conclusion, Sir Thomas pointed out to 
them that the first head only of the statement contained “ an enumera- 
tion of the sums claimed by the army as prize, under the advice of coun* 
sel.” This was as plain as possible, from the statement itself and the 
letter which accompanied it. But his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
with his equally clear-sighted colleague, supposed that the agents for the 
army claimed the whole twelve millions and upwards, gained by tbew'ar; 
— a slight mistake of five millions sterling I a notable example of the 
accuracy with which these illustrious trustees may be expected to adjust 
claims of such extent and intricacy, while they go on in their present 
mode of arbitrating in the dark. His Grace’s fame in the Cabinet, which 
has never yet ranked very high, is not likely to be raised by such blun- 
dering procedure. 

In the same letter which accidentally brought this erroneous conception 
to light, the trustees requested additional information regarding Nos. 2, 
4, 9, 10, 1 1, 12, 15, 17, 18, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29 ; which indicates that 
they were yet in the clouds, as to, at least, nearly one half of the w'hole 
business. In reply, the agents for the army submitted to the trusteej^ 
(through Sir T. Hislop, by a letter to him, dated August 20th,) a long 
statement, containing numerous extracts from official and other docu- 
ments, more fully explaining the nature and supporting the validity of 
their claims. This statement occupies above twenty pages ; but it would 
be useless to enter into its details in the present stage of the business, 
while it is quite uncertain what are the objections which may have been 
started to any of the several items, and, consequently, what sort of evi- 
dence or argument may serve to remove them. It every where appears 
evident that the agents for the army are, by this abominable system of 
concealment, placed under the greatest disadvantages in supporting their 
rights. For instance, {p.t page 20) it is stated, with respect to clause No. 
2, which the trustees had questioned, — 

Two receipts for the monev paid into the Company’s treasuries were lodged, 
as before stated, (with the Military Secretary to the Commaitder-ln-Cbief, p. 
15,) and by reference to the accounts in the Accountant-General’s and in the 
Pay Departments at the three Presidencies, not only will these amounts be 
found, but also the returns and accounts of tk Companfs polUkul and civil 
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servantSf who were emplojed to collect, estimate, or reafise the other parts of 
the booty captured by the army; bat of these returns, estimates, and ac- 
counts, the pnze*agent8 of the army Iwve not yet been able to obtain copies, 
with the exception of those recently procured by Major-General Sir Lionel 
Smith. 

A doubt is raised as to the claim (No. 15) for the value of jewellerj*, 
worth about thirty lacs of rupees, stated to belong to the family of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, part of which was taken in the fort of Wassoota^ 
These jewels having, with their owners, been in the power of the 
Peishwa for half a century, ever since the Mahrattas took possession of 
the Rjyah’s paternal kingdom, they were claimed as prize. But as this 
property of the captive family had hitherto been respected, it is .said, by 
the Peishwa,. and continued in the possession of the Rajah s servants, Mr. 
Elphinstone conceived that to disturb his possession would make a very 
unfavourable impression on all the Mahrattps; he therefore rejected the 
claim of the army. To have granted it, would “ tend (he saw) to defeat 
many of the objects for which the Rajah is to be placed at the head of a 
government.” These objects could only be to secure the territories and 
revenue of the Company ; and for its pecuniary interests, consequently, a 
present of several lacs of rupees are made to the Rajah, at the expense of 
the army. 

With respect to No. 24, it is stated : That the fort of Belgaum surren- 
dered at discretion on the 10th April 1818, after a siege of twenty-one days, 
to a part of the reserve division ot the army of the Dcccan, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Sir Thomas Munro, On the same day the British 
took possession of the outer gateway, and the garrison marclied out on the 
12th. The treasure, estimated at 600,000/. sterling, was found concealed 
under the house of the Killedar, and Is reported to nave been taken posses- 
sion of by the East India Company's Officers. The information only came 
to Major-General Sir T. Pritzler a few months ago, and he communicated 
the same to Major Wood, in a letter received by the latter on the 15th of 
July last. Inquiries are now prosecuting in India respecting this treasure, 
and as soon as the further information is received, it will be submitted to 
the trustees : but it is generally understood and believed, that the Directors 
of tlie East India Company have received returns of this recovery with a 
full detail of all the circumstances respecting it. 

Here the acquisition of a very large treasure by the Company, never 
before suspected, is accidentally discovered, almost seven years after- 
wards. Yet, Avith this striking illustration before them of the injury done 
the army by coucealment, the trustees obstinately refuse its agents all 
access to the Company’s accounts. As it is impossible but that copies of 
the documents in the Accountant-Gcnerars and Pay-Departments of the 
three Presidencies must have reached the Court of Directors since the 
t'^ar, their production would at once decide the amount of the claims of 
the army. The opposite course pursued, whatever be its motive or ob- 
ject, has obviously the injurious consequences of a collusion between the 
trustees and the Company, to frustrate as far as possible the rights of tlie 
army. WTiat justice can be expected, when its agents are carefully cut 
^ from the legitimate sources of evidence on tvhich these rights are 
founded ? This is the more fatal to their cause, as the scene of the 
events is ten thousand mites off. In return for having bravely faced the 
enemies of the Company, in support of its interests, the Duke of Welling- 
lon noAA' compels them to fight in the dark, AA’hile contending for their 
2 M 2 
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own interests, and exposes them to destruction from the masked battery 
of Leadenhall*street. However agreeable it may be to the present 
principles, as well as to the present interest, of Sir John Malcolm and 
other secret advisers, to pursue this underhand course, it is impossible 
that the result can give satisfaction to the generality of those interested. 
His Grace presumes a great deal too much on the public estimate of his 
character and capacity, if he supposes that the public will trust him, or 
any one, to deal the cards under the table when millions are at stake. A 
reBned sense of justice ^nd of honour would have made him shrink from 
a “ false position,” in Wfiich the real friends of his fame cannot see him 
stand without regret. Justice has been depicted as blind, to represent the 
total absence of all parliality in her acts ; but his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington has blindfolded the suitors, so that they cannot see whether 
or not the scales are duly poised. This is a direct violation of every 
principle of procedure hitherto respected among man ; it is almost im* 
possible that truth and justice could be reached in such a manner, even 
by the acutest intellects ; the difficulty of arriving at them must, at all 
events, be vastly increased. This entails unnecessary delay, which is 
itself a cruel injustice, from which the parties in this case have already 
suffered so much. And when the decision is at last pronounced, what- 
ever it may be, that which has been arrived at by a process so dark, sus- 
picious, and irrational, cannot be received with general confidence and 
satisfaction. 


THE MIDNIGHT WATCH. 

At mldriiglit’s dark and dreary hour, 

Forsaken e’en by C'ynthia^s beam. 

When tempests beat, and rains fast pour, 

And twinkling stars no longer gleam,— 

Tlie wearied sailor, spent with toil. 

Hangs on upon the weather-shrouds; 

And singing, tedious hours to 'guile, 

Marks the thick beds of gathering clouds : 

But who can speak the joy he feels, 

As o'er the foam his vessel reels. 

While his tir’d eyelids slumb'ring fall, 
lie rouses at the welcome call 

Of— “ Starboard Watch 1 a-hoy!" 

With anxious care he eyes each wave, 

Tliat, swelling, threatens to o’erwhelm ; 

And, his storm-beaten bark to save, 

Directs with skill the faithful helm; 

With ioy he drinks the cheering grog 
Midst thunder-storms and whirlwinds hoarse ; 

With joy he heaves the reeling log. 

And marks the distance and the course : 

But how much greater joy he feels, 

As o'er the foam his vessel reels, 

While his tir’d eyelids slumb’ring fall, 
He rouses at the welcome call 

Of— Starboard Watch I a-hoy I” 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Forget Me NoL--^Friendship*$ Offering, 

In forming our opinion of these pleasing little volumes, we have fol>« 
lowed quite a new plan. At a glance, we perceived that certain names 
and signatures ushered us invariably into the company of gloom and 
melancholy, and certain others, fewer by far, into that of cheerfulness 
and mirth. We immediately thought of the practice of the players, who 
dry up the tears of tragedy with a farce, that the audience may go home 
in good humour, and be encouraged to come again. We will profit, 
thought we, by our small acquaintance with the theatre, and despatch 
the bitter part of our entertainment first. From grave to gay,'^ shall 
be our motto. Accordingly, we steeled our mind as well as we could 
against excess of feeling, and plunged into the tristful reveries of many a 
gentle authoress and sighing swain. The affair was not half so terrible, 
however, as we had expected, for if we were horrified now and then, 
we shed few tears,— a circumstance which the pathetic authors may 
impute, if they wdll, to the critical hardness of our hearts. We account 
for it in another way : from the fact that these sad tales approach us, as 
it were, with a sorrowful countenance, like a beggar ; as if they would 
give us to understand we have nothing but whining and words of misery 
to expect from them. We know the worst of it from the beginning, and 
make up our minds accordingly. Now this is most unskilful manage- 
ment. The writer who w'ould w ring our bosoms, and pierce us with the 
shafts of grief, must make his work a copy of an April heaven, now 
brightening with sunshine, now melting into showers. It is when w'c 
see brilliant expectations vanish, and glowing hopes quenched, and are 
ourselves passive to the same vicissitudes in miniature ; that is, have our 
expectations excited, our hopes raised, and all but to be disappointed ; it 
is then that we are moved, that we forget ourselves, that we smother our 
hasty smiles with tears. But young and inexperienced writers, conscious 
that they have pre-ordained their heroes and heroines to misfortune or 
death, always appear to overwhelm them with a presentiment of their 
fate, and let them see through a rent, as it were, in the curtain of des- 
tiny, a glimpse of the pall or hearse-plumes they have provided for them. 
This stiles sympathy in the reader, as it w^ouId banish feeling in the suf- 
ferers, if they were real human beings. Condemned criminals grow 
comparatively tranquil when they know their doom, and can number 
their hours. Hope being banished, the heart resolutely musters up all its 
forces to meet the w'orst. In bystanders, there is but one predominant 
feeling, — an anxious, curious, reluctant desire to know how the ulihappy 
wretches will go through their last scene. The same thing happens iii 
reading a melancholy tale. If you know from the outset it is to end 
miserably, like a man entering a low arch-way in the light, you bow 
down your mind to suit the occasion, andl feel no sudden shock, though 
you may bo in an uneasy posture. But when through hope and glad- 
ness you pass suddenly to their reverse, the unexpected stroke is too 
much to be borne tranquilly, and you are stunned and sickened by the 
change. 
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Lively tales and sketches, when they are hi all pleasing, generally I'os- 
sess more merit than sad ones ; because, as they wield much lighter 
weapons, if they make any impression, it must be through skilful hand- 
ling. There are but very few things of this description in the Christmas 
Presents before us, for it is unfashionable to appear lively or happy in 
this age. 

V However, the ‘ Forget Me Not,’ of this year, contains many pieces of 
real merit, both in verse and prose. We may enumerate among the 
best, the contributions of Miss Mitford, which are distinguish^ by a 
masculine vigour of thought very rarely to be met with in female writers ; 
though, it must be confessed, she affects a too great nideness of expres- 
sion occasionally. Perhaps, however, the most pleasing piece in the whole 
volume is that entitled ‘ The Wanderer’s Return an exquisitely simple 
tale, that goes with natural and easy power into the heart. * The Re- 
gretted Ghost,’ too, by Mrs. Hofland, is an extreniely M'ell-toid tale, 
though the title be childish. Other pieces there are, of various degrees 
of merit ; but, altogether, we can safely recommend the little volume to 
our readers as a present which they may venture to send, without fear of 
any imputation on their taste, to their youthful friends of either sex. It 
contains several pretty poetical pieces, and is emheliished with very neat 
engravings. One in particular, ^ The Bridge of Sighs,’ is particularly 
good. 

. ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ is also a pleasing collection. It contains, to 
.be sure, a good many things in the wild unnatural German taste, but it 
has likewise good pieces, and is remarkable for its great variety. ‘ Stage- 
coach Physiognomists,’ by the lato Mr. Edgeworth, is very excellent in 
its way ; as is ‘The Lady of Beecbgrove,’ by Miss Mitford ; and ‘ The 
Conscript,’ by Mona. We may even venture to assert that, in the last- 
mentioned piece, there is actual genius, so very powerfully has its author 
sketched the most heart-rending of all earthly things, — the oppression of 
a noble people by an intellectual, lofty, and dazzling despot. 

In respect to poetry, ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ has, perliaps, the advan- 
tage of the ‘ Forget Mo Not’ It has, indeed, too much verse ; and, as 
might consequently be expected, a great deal of very sad stuff. Still, 
seveml pieces, from Mr. Bowring, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, &c., and 
one or two from Lord Byron, have sufficient power to make us overlook 
the bad. We shall extract more than one of these pieces, which will be 
fooind acknowledged in our present Number. 

• The embellishroents of this little work are tasteful and pretty. The 
engraving from Claude, the ‘View of Ispahan,’ from Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, ‘ Dido and Eneas,’ (with the exception of Ascanius, or Cupid, 
Avhich is a grinning ugly figure,) are good book-prints, and add value to 
the publication. ‘The Hindoo Girl,’ from a sculpture by Westmacott, 
iff likewise pretty. Altogether, the book is an agreeable, entertaining 
miscellany, and certainly deserves to meet with encouragement from the 
class of readers for whom it is designed. 
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oa. Gilchrist’s universal character. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR; Clarges - street , Nov . 13, 1825. 

By a reference to page 20*2 of your Journal for August last, it will 
there be seen, that you were to have been then furnished with the ac- 
companying plate, now ready for insertion in your Number for De- 
cember; and conformably to the prudent adage, “ better late than never.” 

I trust you will now enable yourself and me to perform our promise to 
the public, postponed chiefly in consequence of my absence from 
England, 

To my foriier letter, dated the 10th of June last, I hardly have one 
sentence to add in this, except that, sime my return, daily experience 
at the lecture-room of the students’ accelerated rapidity in orthoep^ra- 
phical proficiency, from following my universal plan, confirms its effici- 
ency, and animates me in the immediate prosecution of several elemen- 
tary works, to render the study of Oriental philology, in tuturc, much 
cheaper, easier, and shorter than formerly ; and all by means of the Bri- 
tish Polyglossal Atlas, ^^hich I am pushing, with my whole might, lor 
that purpose, through the press. 

Your readers, I presume, as w’ell as myself, have been highly gratified 
with the sight of a very ingenious essay and projected universal cliarac- 
tcr, which was inserted in your nineteenth Number, because it alone may 
yet excite that collision of sentiment among intelligent men, which will 
eventually throw considerable light on a subject hitherto enveloped in 
visible darkness, for reasons that every one may see if he pleases, without 
any recital by me in this place. 

To such solitary devices my grand objection is, their almost total want 
of adequate impetus, or comprehensive fulcrum for obtaining the end in 
view, which I wish to accomplish by the slight modification of an exertive 
general character, and a rational view of the English, as a wide-spread- 
iug, unUmiled, sterling tongue, actually pervading the whole world in our 
own days, on the wings of commerce, science, and liberty combing, with 
which, under these circumstances, French, German, Italian, 6t Latin 
even, is no more to be compared, in practical efficiency, than Ho Her- 
cules for strength and courage. 

From an American oration, recently delivered in Boston, and abound- 
ing in sentiments which would do honour to any nation, allow me to ex- 
tiuctjon this occasion, the following sample of republican magnanimity, 
which we would do well to copy in more ways than one : — 

In spite of all that has passed, we owe England much ; and even on this 
oecssion, standing in the midst oi my generous-minded countrymen, I may 
b'firlessly, williogly acknowledge the debt. We do owe England much, — 
nothing for her martyrdoms, nothing for her prescriptions, nothing for the 
innocent blood with which she has stained the white robes of religion and 
liberty these claims our fathers cancelled, and her monarch rendered them 
and theirs a full acqtiittance for ever;^ — but for the living treasures of her 
mind, garnered up and spread abroad for centuries, by her great and giften 
rens. WiH) il»at has drank et the sparkling streams of her poetry, who that 
has drawn frtitm the deep fountaius of her wisdom^ who that sp€uk$j find rmh^ 
thhki in her knguagCj will be slow to own his obligations? One of our 
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I^rcsent patriots, when he sat down to bless his heir with ihe last token of a 
lather’s remenibi ance, bequeathed tlie recorded lessons of England’s best and 
wisest men ; sealing the legacy of love with a prayer, which we have seen 
fufly accomplished, “ that the spirit of liberty might rest upon his son, who 
still wears the honoured mantle and name of Josiah Quincy.” 

While the United States may be safely trusted with the boundless dif- 
fusion of English in theWest^ a variety of concomitants will induce Great 
Britain, sooner or later, to similar exertions in the East ; and the advance- 
ment of human intellect, even in Europe, through the latent agency of the 
English nation alone, bids fair to dispute the palm of victory, in this 
grand contest with France, in favour of old England’s mother tongue ; 
and if freedom should once more rear her fascinating head on the conti- 
nent, the language of a free people will naturally be preferred to every 
other Imgua franca^ and must, in the long run, be adopted as more con- 
genial, in every respect, than any colloquial competitor whatever, being, 
in fact, the fittest and only cap that liberty can ever beneficially wear 
upon her own transcendant crowm. 

John Bortiiwick Gilchhist. 


CAUSES OF THE FAILURE AT THE SIEGE OF RIIURTroOR. 

'To the Editor of the Oriental Heralds 

# 

SiRj — The illiberal remarks, by the Editor of the Bombay Gazette, on 
the engineer officers employed at Bhurtpoor, in 1 804-5, are almost too con- 
temptible to call for any notice or observation ; and unless you had men- 
tioned bis article generally interms of approbation, I should not have 
deemed it necessary to offer any comment on a statement so totally void 
both of candour and of truth. 

Thj^ombay Editor is both unjust and inaccurate, in attributing the 
unforftate failures at Bhurtpoor to the ignorance or to the inexperience 
of the tngineer officers employed. It is true their voice was little heard 
in council ; and it will be knowm to those who have served with armies, 
that the voice of the captain or subaltern has not always its due weight, 
when opposed jn the scale to the opinions of the higher ranks, usually 
appertaining to the official situations of general staff. 

If an officer, selected to fulfil the important duties of chief engineer 
with an army in the field, does not' possess the confidence of the com- 
mander under whom he serves,— if he has not sufficient influence to en- 
force his opinions, in opposition to all other advice or suggestions,— if he 
does not, at the same time, enjoy the entire control, and the exercise of 
direct authority over every branch of his department,— I assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that whatever may he bis abilities, be cannot, in 
justice, be considered' responsible for the success of any measures supposed 
to depend on bis ti^Bt and exertion. .Unless the Bombay Editor is 
prepared to show that such advantages tm l have described irere at the 
command of the engineer department at Bhurtpoor, (and I am too well 
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satisfied it ia not in his power,) his remarks are ungenerous and libel- 
lous. 

Having noticed the illiberal observations of the Editor of the Bombay 
Gazette, it would be unnecessary to pursue this subject, if it was not sup- 
posed that the general reader of your valuable publication might feel some 
curiosity to know what were the causes of our failure at Bhurtpoor, and on 
what changes or improvements in our military system we are to depend 
for a successful termination to any future attempt that may be made to 
gain possession, by siege, of that important fortress. 

The first great cause of our failure may certainly be traced to the too 
hasty resolution of attacking so extensive a fortress, defended by a brave 
and powerful people, before a siege-establishment adequate to such an 
undertaking had been collected ; for it is not to be expected, that the 
most determined bravery on the part of troops will succeed, if the 
artillery and engineer departments are inefficient. 

When the attack on Bhurtpoor was commenced, the artillery was defici- 
ent in battering-guns and mortars, in officers, and in men ; the engineer 
department was wanting in every thing which could lead to a successful 
exertion of talent, and devotedness to the service on which they were en- 
gaged. ^ 

'Fhc above short statement is fully sufficient to account for the unsuc- 
cessful attempts made on Bhurtpoor ; and that it is generally correct, I 
leave to be decided by those who can judge of its accuracy. If public 
investigation into the cause of failuic had been deemed expedient, it 
would no doubt have been oideied at the time; and many particulars 
would in that case have been elicited, accounting for our reiterated at- 
tacks and continued defeats. Such a proceeding was not, however, con- 
sidered necessary ; and the only object of inquiry, at present, is with re- 
spect to those improvements which have since taken place in the several 
arms of the service, that afford such reason to expect a successful result to 
any future operations. 

With reference to the first great cause of failure, we can only look for 
a remedy there in the judicious proceedings of the higher anthorities in 
India, by the selectioh of a proper moment for the attack, as connected 
with our external policy and internal convenience. 

With reference to the inefficiency of the artillery and engineer depart- 
ments, I would observe, that the artillery has been placed, in every point 
of view, on a most respectable footing : the magazines are well stored, 
and a train of 100 pieces of iron ordnance, with every other equipment 
necessary for the siege of so important a fortress, could be collected at a 
very short aotice. The engineer department, though in some resj^cts 
rendered more efficient, is still, I regret to say, lamentably defective ; 
and in the late military arrangements, its improvement has been entirely 
overlooked. If failure, then, at a siege, nmy be supposed to occur in oen- 
sequence of an inefficient engineer establishment, let those alone be here- 
after held responsible, who neglect to place so important an arm of the 
public force on that footing which would insure a successful result to 
the exertion of talent and enterprise. 

^ Miles. 
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STUDY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE.* 

Ay Essay has lately come into our hands, which has the singular 
aierit of presenting this uninviting subject in an attractive forna. The 
object of its Author, himself a diligent labourer in the field of Oriental 
literature, is to induce others to join him in cultivating that portion of it 
which has been hitherto so much neglected. At first sight it does seem 
vciy remarkable that so little attention has been paid to a language 
spread over an extent of space including, perhaps, one-third of the inha- 
bitants of the globe. It appears somewhat discreditable to the literati of 
Eorope, that the records and monuments of the thoughts and deeds of so 
large a portion of the human race for many thousands of years, are suf- 
fered to remain almost quite unexplored and inaccessible ; wlule our $pa- 
vani are engaged in an eager scramble to filch from each other the merit 
of discovering the meaning of some scanty fragments of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. The re son of this must be sought chiefly in the peculiar man- 
ner, different from that of all other nations, in which the Chinese record 
tlieir thoughts. But this, instead of condemning their litemture to entire 
neglect, ought to render it so much the more an object of curious research 
and speculation with philosophic minds. 

'flte learned and ingenious Bishop Wilkins, in his elaborate ‘Essay 
towards a real Character and a Philosophical Language,' adduces the 
example of the Chinese, among other proofs, of the practicability of his 
design. It is commonly reported, he says, of “ the men of China, 
tliat they do now, and have for many ages, used such a general cha- 
racter, by which the inhabitants of that large kingdom, many of them of 
different tongues, do communicate with one another, every one under- 
standing this common character, and reading it in bis own language." 
In like manner, it was the object of the learned Bishop to introduce “ a 
real universal character that should not signify words but .tliinys and 
r^otions, and, consequently, might be legible by any nation in their own 
tongue." To the same pur{)0Se, a wish is said to have been expressed by 
Galen that some way might be found out to represent things by such pe- 
culiar signs and names as should represent their natures ; “ ut spphistis 
eriperptur decertandi et calumniandi occasio." It appeared to Bishop 
Wilkins tlmt the supplying of this great desideratum in Western learn- 
ing, would provide a remedy for the “ curse of the confusion” of Babel. 
It would, he thought, “ very much conduce to the spreading of tljeknow- 
ledge of religion ; next to the gift of miracles, and particularly that of 
tongues poured out upon the apostles on the first planting of Christianity." 
He considered this confusion of tongues the grand source of the confusion, 
of ideas among mankind ; the words now in use being in his opinion the 
masks of error or disguises rather than pictures of truth, and therefore 
not calculated to diftuse any correct knowledge of her features. 

The variety of letters or characters, again, he styles “ ap appendix to 
the curse of Babel.’’ He does not explain, however, that we are aware 


* An Essay on the Nature and Structure of the Chinese Language, with Sugges- 
tions on its more extensive Study. Ey Thomas Myers, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Loudon, 1825. 
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of, why this supplement of the f^nal statute has not befen extended to the 
Chinese ; but be probably imagined that they enjoy an exemption as the 
children of the blessed Shem. That thiey are a very favoured race, can** 
not be doubted, If their language possesses any considerable degree of the 
excellencies which the Bisht^ conceives to belong to tlie system of writing 
analogous to it, which he has proposed. It w’ould, he says, contribute 
much to the clearing of some of our mode;n differences in religion, by un* 
masking many wild errors that shelter themselves under the disguise of 
affected phrases ; which, being [diilosophically unfolded, and rendered 
according to the genuine and natural import of words, will appear to be 
inconsistencies and contradictions. And several of those pretended mys- 
terious profound notions, expressed in great swelling words, whereby 
some men set up for reputation, being this way examined, will appear to 
be cither nonsense or very flat and jejune. And though it should be of no 
other use than this, yet were it in these days well worth a man's pains 
and study, considering the common mischief that is done, and the many 
impostures and cheats that are put upon men under the disguise of 
aftected insignificant phraa*s.” 

In order to accomplisli this liappy reform, it was necessary to make 
firsts a just eauineration of all things, (substances, qualities, actions, and 
notions,) according to their “ true nature and relations.” ITiis being 
done, and the whole properly arranged according to their several classes, 
genera, species, &c., the coinfK)sition of the universal language and cha- 
racter would be a matter of little difficulty. For, a certain sign or sym- 
bol being phosen for each class of objects, another for each genus, a third 
to distinguish the species, and so on ; these, combined on regular princi- 
ples, would represent with scientific accuracy every individual existence. 
In this manner, by a comparatively small number of signs, judiciously 
chosen and arranged, all manner of ideas, with their various distinctions 
and modifications, might, he thought, he accurately discriminated and 
conveyed to the eye by written symbols, or to the ear by sounds similarly 
contrived. We shall now state briefly the advantages expected from 
such a system, and the objections to wdiich it is liable; and then inquire 
how far either of these appears to have been actually experienced by 
the Chinese, 

The real character provides, in the first place, a general medium of 
communication, independently of the endless varieties of spoken lan- 
guages. Secondly, it is to be freed from the fallacies interwoven with 
the language now in use. Thirdly, it is to be less liable to change, and 
consequently render the records of knowledge less perishable. On the 
other hand, it is to be oljserved, as to the first point, that this adoption of 
a real character as a universal medium of thought could not possibly Su- 
persede the use of speech, one of man’s grand attributes. While the 
acquisition of both .therefore, would entail double labour, the entire sepa- 
ration of the one from the other would allow spoken language to run 
mto still more numerous and perplexing varieties, when no longer 
rectified, as now, by the written standard to which it is at present refer- 
able. Secondly, the vulgar errors accidentally associated with portions 
of the languages now in use, would be succeeded by the errors of the 
Ivarned inventors of the new system, inseparably interwoven with its 
whole frame, so as to be incapable of being eradicated without tearing it 
tp pieces. Every impoitant discovery in science, showing the relation of 
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ideas and things to be totally different from what they were before sup- 
posed, mast cause a revolution in the language; or, if this be toa firmly 
established to give way, it will check the expansion of the Human mind. 
This, in fact, appears to be the tendency of tbe Chinese character ; and its 
permanency, therefore, instead of being an argument in its favour, is its 
greatest evil. Already one half of the rational persons in England would 
not subscribe to all the doctrines embodied in the system of Bishop Wil- 
kins : what a bed of Procrustes for human ideas, were they to be subject- 
ed to it, like those of the Chinese to their system, for some thousand 
years ! 

We shall now give a concise account of the view of this system con- 
tained in the pamphlet before us. The number of ancient symbols, or 
primitive characters, are said by Chinese authors to have amounted to 
479 ; and Dr. Morrison has enumerated 373. They were not complete 
pictures of the objects represented, (like the writings of the Mexicans, or 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics,) but only slight outlines, such as a lively 
fancy might recognise. From these elementary characters 214 were 
selected as heads of classes, under which the others are afterwards ar- 
ranged. These are called '‘radicals,” or “ keys,” or “ superintending 
characters;” and each of them has a distinct meaning and use, and 
also a pronunciation of its own. Certain expressions of ideas, once fixed 
upon, formed a basis whereon to raise a superstructure. Some of them 
were soon applied figuratively; in other cases, certain additions were 
placed above, below, or within the original character, to represent some 
new quality superadded, or kindred idea. At length two significant signs 
were combined, with the view of representing, by their union, a third; 
as “the sun and moon” united, to signify “bright.” Thus, from 214 
elements sprung 1600 primitives, which, producing each from three to 
seventy-four derivatives, constitute the great mass of the Chinese written 
language. The manher of its composition may be conceived from the 
following passage of Mr. Barrow : 

Under the element or key which signifies heart, we shall find all the cha- 
racters arranged expressive of the sentiments, passions, and affections of il»e 
mind : as, grief, joy, love, hatred, anger, &c. The element water enters into 
all the compounds which relate to the sea, riveis, lakes, swamps, depth, 
transparency, &c. The key or clement yhuU takes in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. Yen^ a word, enters into the composition of those cliaracters which 
relate to reading, speaking, studying, debating, consulting, trusting, &c. All 
the liandicraft trades, laborious employments, and a great number of verbs of 
action, have the element hand for ib r governing character. Of the 214 ra- 
dicals tbns employed, not more than 150 can be considered as effective; the 
rest being very rarely employed in the combination of characters. Of the 
40,000 characters, or thereabouts, contained in the standard dictionary ofthe 
language, sixty of the elements govern no less than 25^000. The most pro- 
lific is the element c/ osq or planli, which presides over 1423 characters ; the 
w\i water, which has 1333; ihen'Uie hand, which has 1012. After these 
follow, in succession, the month, heart, and insect, each having about 900 ; 
then a wtrrd, wan, and metal, each exceeding 700; next a reed, or hawtioOf a 
woman, Yilk, a bird, flesh, mountain^ &c- each governing from 500 to 600. 

Tb« characters are divided into six classes by philologists, viz. : 
Ist, Those resembling the object, 2d, Those pointing out some quality 
or accident, 3d, Those arising from combination of ideas. 4th, Cha- 
racters partly to give the idea, and partly the sound. 5th, Representing 
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oppofiltea hy inreraion. 6th, Borrowed, metaphorical, or alluaive. As a 
specimen of t^e 3d and 6th classes : a hand and a staff united, denote a 
man ruling in his family, or- “ a father ; words and to exchange mean 
to “ convep^,*' or “ speak j ’Hhe middle and heartf “ fidelity the mouth 
and o/df, /‘volubility of speech” (chrysostomos) ; high and hqrsCf 
“ proud ” (*. e, to be on one’s high horse). “ To flatter ” is composed of 
words and • to tick ; levity,” of “ girl ” and “ thought,” As an il- 
lu6tra(|on of the metaphorical use, the wife of a magistrate” is said to 
denote “an accomplished lady.” 

There appears to be no analogy ^vhaterer between the written and 
spoken languages in their mode of composition. Thus, when {jih) the 
“sun” and (yue) the “moon” are united to denote “clear,” “illus- 
trious,” &c., the Chinese do not pronounce this character jih-yuej or 
any thing resembling it, but ming. In writing, there are five different 
kinds of hands now in use : first, what is called the right character, or 
“ plain ” hand ; next, the walking character, or “ free ” hand j then tho 
running hand ,* fourthly, the stiff “ antiquated ” form ; lastly, the “ seal ” 
character. The number of words in the standard dictionary of the 
language is 40,000 ; but in the early writings they employed a com- 
paratively small number, the works of Confucius containing scarcely 
3000 different characters.’ Even now, it is said, that whoever has ac- 
quired 2000 words is never at a loss ; and with 1900, is in possession of 
all the materials of the language. We shall now notice the Chinese 
mode of speaking, which is equally extraordinary with their mode of 
writing : 

The colloquial language (remarks Mr. Barrow) is not less singular than the 
symbolical characters; being, like the latter, exclusively their own, having 
borrowed nothing from, nor lent any thing to, the rest of the world. The 
330 monosyllables, each generally beginning with a consonant and ending 
with a vowel or liquid, or the double consonant rig, which complete the cata- 
logue of words in their language, are by means of tour modifications of sounds, 
or intonation to eacli syllable, extended to about 1300; beyond which not 
one of them is capable of the least degree of inflexion, or change of termina- 
tion ; and the same unchangeable monosyllable acts the part of a noun sub- 
stantive and adjective, a verb and a participle, according to its collocation in 
a sentence, or the monosyllables with which it is connected.” 

The written character appears manifestly to have a pernicious influence 
on the spoken language. It is computed that, in the latter, the same 
word has at an average 100 different meanings; and even allowing 
three accents to each, there are still, on an average, thirty-three sounds 
with precisely the same accent, but whose significations will be totally 
distinct. “ Hence, in reading a Chinese composition to a Native 
audience, it cannot always be understood, except the reader wave his 
hand, or fan the characters themselves, or, at any rate, the key from 
which they are derived. Tn collo(juial intercourse, however, they remedy 
this deficiency by the addition ot synonymes. which, becoming parts of 
of the original language, render it, in some degree, polysyllabic.” Is not 
this a proof that the spoken idiom improves in pro|wrtion as it is emanci- 
pated from the trammels of the character? But it is to be considered 
also, that a reader in China, even to a Native audience, is, in fact, a 
translator from a written to a spoken language totally different, arid he 
Jftay therefore “ fan the character,” or make the sign of it with his hand 
in the airj wheo the pr<^r expression for it does not readily occur to him. 
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The Chinese have nothing corresponding to our ideas of grammar f 
the inflectwn of words, whifch constitutes the groundword of it in other 
languages, being here totally unknown. Their syntax* consists wholly in 
foMon, of which the rules are simply thetolkrwing: that the subject, 
verb, and object, most immediately follow each other; and a dependent 
term, or clause, precedes that on which it depends.* Notwithstanding 
this apparent simplicity of structure, the difficulty of the language to the 
European student may be conceived, from the totally different mode of 
associating ideas in a species of coihposidon so very peculiar. 

The author thinks the acquisition of the Chinese more difficult than 
that of either the Latin or the Persian, but less so than that of Greek or 
Arabic. Its analogy with these and other languages is briefly described 
in the following passage : 

As il respects the character of its symbols, attempting to convey the mean- 
ing rather than the sound, it resembles the hieroglyphics of Kgypt, or the 
piciiire-writing of Mexico; in the invariable termination of the nouns and 
verbs, il has some affinity to the Enohsh ; in its pronunciation and mono- 
syllabic character it is not unlike the French ; in its regular derivation from 
well-known radicals, each of which has its own meaning, pronunciation, and 
use, it seems to resemble the Hebrew or the Arabic ; in the variety and 
richness of its compounds it may be compared with the Greek; while in its 
being pci fectly complete without the use of an alphabet, and in its character 
presenting nothing to the eve by which the sound can he determined, it 
seems to stand aloof from all further comparison. Dr. Leyden, however, 
describes five languages, in sonic respects, like the Chinese, “ which fill 
nearly all the countries from China to i le borders of Bengal. These possess 
three characteristics, tho'^e of being originally monosyllabic, nearly all into- 
nated, and without inflexion.’' 

The account given by Dr. Morrison of the literature of the Chinese, in 
which he is himself so deeply versed, cannot but excite wonder, both at 
its neglect hitherto, and that, while so rich mine exists, so little has 
yet been extracted from it for the benefit of the Western world : 

The Cliinfcse (lie says) possess antient and modern literature in abundance, 
and an unlicensed press, and cheap books suited to their taste. With poetry, 
and music, and elegant compositions ; and native ancient classics ; and 
copious histories of their own part of the world ; and antiquities ; and topo- 
graphical illuslralioiis; and dramatic compo^ilions ; and delineations of men 
and manners in works of fiction ; and tales of battles and murders, and the 
tortuous stratagems of protracted and bloody civil wars. With all these, 
and mythological legenns for the superstitious, the Chinese and kindred 
nations are, by the press, most abundantly supplied. Nor is ihcir literature 
destitute of theories of nature, and descriptions of her various productions; 
and the processes of the pharraacopolist, and the history and practice of 
medicine. 

We are happy to add, as a farther inducement to the study, that 
facilities are now presented for it in this capital, such as never before 
existed. Dr. Morrison has established a public Chinese Library in the 
city of London, containing about 1000 works of variuiis authors, con- 
sisting of more than 10,000 volumes. At this library the learned Doctor, 
or some of his senior students, attend every day, ready to give every 
assistance to those desirous of acquiring the language. Notwithstanding 
theie facilities, we apprehend that, while the East India Company’s 
charter continues, the British public will make little more progress id 
Chinese literature than it has hitherto made. Few will have the heart 
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to study the. language of a country in which they dare not set a foot; 
consequently, a Chinese library would have more chance of being read in 
Paris, or in New York, than in London. All that John Bull need know 
of China is this, that it is a country producing tea in great abundance, 
Ind at a cheap rate ; but be is made to pay double or triple its value, 
and much more than any other nation, for one of the first necessaries of 
life. While he has not the sense to make use of this knowledge, it is not 
to be supposed that he will profit by the maxims of Confucius. 


OPINION, ON THE BlfRNINQ OF HINDOO WIDOWS, ENTERTAINED 
FORTY YEARS AGO. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Claris* street, 7th Nov. 1825. 

Having observed a prominent article in some of the periodicaU 
of late, on the awful subject of Suttees in British India, which will pro- 
bably be discussed during the pending Session of Parliament, I deem it 
my duty to call the attention of your readers, in the mean time, to the 
annexed quotation from the preface to my ‘ English and Hidooetanee 
Philology,’ now entirely out of print, having been published forty years 
ago in Calcutta. In the belief that the accompanying extract might then 
have done some good, I did not fail to point it out to the notice of the ruling 
powers at that distance of lime and place : but, alas ! what could tlia 
solitaiy lexicographer, in a plebeian tongue, know of those mystic springs 
and wheels which regulate tlie destinies of mighty empires or states ? His 
lucubrations w^ere of course despised as the officious aspirations after 
official influence far above his reach ; and from that period to the present 
they continue neglected, and on such interesting themes as the cremation 
of widows, are almost wholly unknown among his fellow-citizens. Were 
all the English governors, s at ra})8, great men, and their civil or military 
satellites, to reject every festive invitation from opulent Hindoos, among 
whom any widows, after a limited time, should be immolated on the fu- 
neral piles of their deceased lords, this act of sell-denial alone w'ould 
speedily render such an abominable rite unfashionable at the metropolis 
of British India, and thence it might gradually fall into disuse in each of 
the subordinate presidencies and their provincial dependencies, without 
causing much, if any, great inconveniency to the parties concerned on 
either side of this borriffij question. Having thus far premised, I shall 
allow the extracted note, with every imperfection on its liead, to speak 
for itself ; and if my opinions be deemed erroneous, let some individual} 
'V’ho may thjnk so, expose them and me in your admirable miscellany, 
^hich, I firmly belUve, ia open to all correspondents, and shut against 
^nne, who can any way interest the public by their writings. — 1 remain. 
Sir, Your very obedient servant, 

John. Bortiiwick Gilchrist, 
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P. S. Nearly half a century has elapsed since something efficient might 
have been safety attempted to lessen, perhaps eradicate, the most fla- 
grant of atrocities which could be committed in civilized countries, and 
under a Christian government too, that affects still to fear the resurrec- 
tion of Smithfeldfrcs and inquisitorial roasiings, were the Catholics 
of the United Kingdom treated merely as human beings in the land of 
religious and civil liberty. Without wishing to cast a severe retrospec- 
tive glance at the sacrilegious execution of a Brahmin fifty years ago, by 
an ex post facto law, for an offence that even never was, in his native place, 
considered capital, who can avoid wondering that Hindoo prejudices 
were thus braved, though they have not yet been as manfully opposed, for 
the salvation of thousands of females sacrificed, since the sacred Nunkoo- 
mar was hanged by the neck like a dog ? — why, let impaitial historians tell 
a tale that must raise a blush on both cheeks of every honest Briton, so 
long, at least, as helpless women are consigned alive by hundreds, an- 
nually, in British India, to the devouring flames, lest the interference of 
our laws in favour of humanity should excite the timid Hindoos to rebel- 
lions against us. 


EXTRACT. 

I have long since viewed the reverence and veneration with which we 
behold the fabric of the Hindoo religion, as a species of infatuated idola- 
try, for which, take it all in all, I cannot easily account. How a system 
that inculcates perfect adoration to priestcraft, also peijury, and the most 
horrible species of murder, can find so many admirers, I am totally at a 
loss to conceive. That human victims are still immolated to Kalee, 
within the precincts of Calcutta, is believed by more gentlemen than one, 
on suspicions so well founded, that it will not be easy to erase them from 
the minds of those who heard the circumstances stated, just after one 
such victim suffered not many months ago. I must, in strict justice, add, 
that robbers were the supposed sacrificers ; but was not the officiating priest 
a Brahmin, and a murderer tool I state this more as a caveat for the 
future, than any reflection on the past. In the eye of reason and justice, 
what else are the dreadful immolations of unhappy females on the pile of 
their husbands, hut the murderous arm of unfeeling savage priests extend- 
ed, under the very eye of Government, to plunder these deluded creatures, 
first, of their earthly happiness should they decline burning ; next, of their 
lives by the most inhuman of all deaths ; and lastly, of whatever personal 
property, jewels, &c. they may leave behind them. A superficial tra- 
veller, who has not the means of going even skin-deep here, though he 
perhaps publishes the profoundest speculations at home, is struck with 
admiration on seeing a sleek, placid, naked Brahmin seated with his 
rosary, and every exterior of sanctimonious humility, under the umbrage- 
ous shade of an Indian fig-tree. An interesting conversation, real or 
pretended, ensues, which, to support with tolerable propriety, would re- 
quire a greater knowledge of the current dialects than I can boast of. 
Many a moral reflection and declamatory contrast follow, commonly at 
the expense of Europeans of all descriptions in this country, where, al- 
though a few may richly deserve to be branded with infamy, surely no- 
thing can be more cruel and unjust than to take them all in the gross, 
and abuse them without mercy, as of late has been too generally the case. 
Were these ephemerists, howerer, condemned for some ten years tofa^ 
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the reverse in subordinate stations or narrow circumstances, of tbe il- 
liberal comparative opinions they industriously disseminate against their 
own countrymen, they would learn, by sad experience, tliat ignorance, 
malice, and hypocrisy, have oftener painted facts for certain purposes, 
than real inquiry or truth dictated them, for the information and improve- 
ment of their readers. They would likewise be more apt to discover, 
from a knowledge of the languages, domestic manners and customs of the 
country, under the seeming innocence and sanctified demeanour of those 
Indian druids, instead of harmless saints, so many demure cats, purring 
with inward satisfaction over the unhappy mice, which in their vicinity are 
about to be devoured ; or, to drop the allusion, over the miserable women 
whom their doctrines, intrigues, and avarice, have consigned to the flames, 
and whose very jewels and toys those sacred tigers expect soon to ad- 
mire^ sparkling on the bodies of their own favourites ; for I have been as- 
sured these valuables become the legal spoils of the priests, who olficiate 
at such infernal rites as the burning of a poor female. Could this di- 
gression pave the way for soinejudicial investigation and control, where 
a widow, sometimes a virgin, is unfeelingly committed to the fire, I shall 
be amply recompensed for it ; and as the Musultnans even conceived cer- 
tain legal precautions necessary, and constantly observed them, the sub- 
ject is not altogether unworthy the cognizance of a legislature, which 
wisely tolerates every religion, though without any necessity that I can see, 
for winking at the most unmanly brutality and downright murder. To fine 
severely every destroying priest of this sort ; to disqualify him and his re- 
lations from ever serving the Company ; to confiscate the cliarity-laiids lie 
liolds fronj Government ; to put him without the protection of British laws; 
to apply the personal wealth of the deluded victims to real charity ; to 
discountenance all families in which the women burn themselves; aie 
easy steps that might gradually eradicate a practice (which is more com- 
mon than people imagine) shocking to humanity, and a flagrant satire on 
the Indian clergy and their hellish tenets, which have perveited, in this in- 
stance, in a very artful manner, the endearing ties of nature to torturing 
cliords on the funeral pile, by having too successfully taught the nearest 
I datives to rejwat, while their impious hands are murdering the being 
wlio gave them biith, this monstrous sentence, ‘ better burn once than 
ever.’ 


FROM THE ARABIC OF ANTAR. 

In the land of Shure. bah are valleys and mountains, 

And those who dwell there have a home in my lieart ; 
llieir image is traced there as landscapes in fountains, 

And ne’er does the faithful reflection depart. 

And oh ! from that land, when at night gleams the lightning, 

I weep burning tears and unsleepingly lie. 

Till the past, as the flow’rs waft their perfume, comes bright’ning, 
And 1 think on Shureebah’s musk rose with a sigh. 

Tis a dream ! 'tis delusion I what then? ’tis endearing; 

And thou, dearest maid, with thy phantom the rest 
Of the picture of fancy supply, by appearing' ’ '> 

And hushing the sorrow that tid^uhles my breast. 

Oriental ffereW, Voi 7 2 N * 
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W E find matter of congratulation in every circunoBtance that tends, 
either directly or indirectly, to bring before our countrymen the hietory of 
our proceedings in the East. The pen of the public writer, and the 
agency of the press, derive essential support from the pencil of the artist 
and the attractive skill of the engraver: and in no instance that we 
remember, has this been more strikingly illustrated than in the case of 
the Views now before us. The newspapers of England have in vain 
endeavoured to rouse public attention to the warfare in which the ser- 
vants of the East India Company, contrary to the wishes of their masters 
as w ell as the honour and interests of the nation at large, have contrived 
to plunge our countrymen in the East. The few of our senators who 
interest themselves about our distant possessions, have also in vain endea- 
voured to call the attention of Parliament to the wanton sacrifice of repu- 
tation, blood, and treasure, by which our invasion of the Birman territo- 
ries has been distinguished. Despatch after despatch has been published, 
speech after speech has been delivered, comment after comment has 
appeared ; but the public indifference to Indian affairs has remained as 
decided as ever. The exhibition of the ‘ Views of Rangoon,’ in the 
shop-windows of the publisher in Ludgate-hill, has done more to make 
the Birman war talked of among the people generally, than all that has 
before been done, whether in disquisition or declamation; so much more 
quickly are common minds wrought upon by the most ordinary appeals 
to the senses, than by the most powerful facts or reasonings addiessed 
only to the judgment or the understanding. We sincerely hope that 
some speculative individual will make the Burmese war the subject of a 
panorama, a melo-drama, or some other equally popular exhibition ; and 
then, perhaps, from the general sympathy excited by such means, we may 
see some inquiry instituted into the state of affairs in that portion of the 
British dominions which is too distant to become the subject of genera! 
interest, except when some particular and striking events happen to draw 
attention to so remote a quarter. 

The ‘ Views of the Birman Empire ’ now before us, are the work of 
Lieutenant Moore, of his Majesty’s 89th Regiment, who was liimself 
engaged in the scenes and operations which his pencil has so vividly 
portrayed. The series is intended to include eighteen views ; of which 
a descriptive catalogue is given, in a pamphlet of notes to accom- 
pany the whole already printed : but no more than six of Uie drawings 
have yet appeared, the rest being still in progress through the engraver's 
hands ; these six are the following : — 

1. The Harbour of Port Cornwallis, with the Fleet getting under 
weigh for Rangoon. 2. Landing of the combined Forces at Rangoon. 
5 . Scene on the Terrace of the Great Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. ?• 
Gold Temple of the Idol Guadma at Rangoon. 12. Position of the 
Army previous to attacking the Stockades at Rangoon. 15. Attack of 
one of the principal Stockades at Rangoon, showing the interior of tl^^® 
d^cription of fortification. 

The general character of the whole of these ‘ Views ’ may be said to 
display the hand of an able and practised artist. The scenes selectfo 
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are marked by striking features of interest, and powerfully picturesque 
etfect. The drawing is free and accurate; the colouring of all the natu- 
ral objects rich and glowing, and that of the artificial ones no doubt 
faithful ; though, from the nature of the objects themselves presenting 
large masses of red, blue, yellow, and green, they are not so soft and har- 
monious as they might have been, had the mere landscape only been the 
picture to be presented, and no more figures required to be introduced 
than were sufficient to give life and variety to the scene. 

Adverting to the ‘ Views * in detail : No. 1. appears to us to possess 
great merit. The woody islets, the distant hills, and the glowing sky, 
are all indicative of a tropical climate. The ships are executed with 
unusual fidelity for an artist not professionally a marine-painter ; the 
only fault is in the colouring of the sea, a point of such difficulty as to 
baffle the skill of all but the most accomplished in that particular branch 
of the art. 

In No. 2, the land-scenery, ships, sky, beach, boats, and troops, are 
excellently done. The attitudes of the rowers are the least happy among 
the figures ; but the general character is scarcely affected by this subor- 
dinate consideration. 

No. 5 presents a characteristic specimen of that strange mixture of 
the deformed and beautiful, the mean and gorgeous, which is to be found 
in all the temples or pagodas of the East. The figure of the winged 
sphinx will remind the classic artist of Egypt, Babylon, and Persepolis ; 
while the projecting roofs bespeak an approach to Chinese taste ; and the 
pyramid and dome, which are both seen in the same assemblage of build- 
ings, offer a remarkable union of the ancient and modern features of 
Asiatic architecture. 

No. 6 would furnish hints for ornamental decorations to the Pavilion 
at Brighton, and we have no doubt the architectural portions of the views 
will possess peculiar interest for its exalted possessor. The idol Guadma, 
of which the head is concealed, exhibits the usual attitude ofBouddha, of 
whom it is probably a personification. It is worthy of remark, that the 
worship of this deity (unfamiliar as his very name still is to English ears) 
is extended over a greater portion of the surface of our globe than that 
occupied by the professors of any other religion whatever ; and that the 
Bouddbists, of whom we know comparatively nothing, are much more 
numerous than all the Christians of every denomination, and even the 
Jews added to them, put together I 

No. 12 possesses great interest. The first blush of dawn upon a tropi- 
cal sky is beautifully expressed, while the rich hues and graceful foliage of 
the palmyra, the bamboo, the peepul, and other Eastern trees, add greatly 
to the charms of the scene. The figures are grouped with as much skill 
ns their numbers and occupations would allow, and the general effect of 
the whole is pleasing. 

We cannot say this with truth of No. 15. As a work of art, it is not 
nt all inferior to the preceding ones ; and as a representation of a real 
event, it appears to possess all the marks of fidelity. But the scene itself 
IS most revolting. In warlike operations generally, where great masses 
are collectively opposed, and little is seen in detail beyond the consulta- 
hons of the generals on the staff, the flying of aide-de-camps on horseback, 
charges of cavalry, and columns of infantry moving under the obscurity 
of smoke, the imagination revels in all the seductive sophisms of military 
2N 2 
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glor}’, transcend ant heroism, and national renown, while the blood of the 
slain is unseen, and the groans of the dying are unheard amidst the din of 
arms and shouts of victory. In the picture before us, however, none of 
these delusions can prevail. Wo have presented to our eyes a series of 
acts of individual butchery. Tlie whole more resembles an angry and 
vindictive affray than a great and dignified assertion of public rights 
hy the armed forces of the state. An ollicer is seen acting indivi- 
dually, rather than at the head of his men, running a Burmese through 
the neck, or, as it were, cutting his throat. A soldier is plunging his bay- 
onet into the bowels of one who has already fallen. A third is singling 
out his victim as if he had a personal revenge to gratify ; and the British 
troops, who, when employed to defend their countiy’s rights, or to avenge 
her wrongs, are objects of patriotic admiration and regard, are in the 
scene before us degraded to the condition of a herd of mai’auders invading 
the very dwellings of men whose only offence appears to be the blackness 
of their skins; and butchering them, one by one, because they dared to 
defend their homes, their wives, and children, from the murderous wea- 
pons of men paid to act against them by others, without their having the 
power to refuse except on pain of death, tliough engaged in a cruel, an in- 
solent, and an unjust invasion ! 

Weturn from this revolting scene to one of more interest depicted in 
the vignette, whicli stands as a title to tlie Work. The Biitish grena- 
dier and Madras sepoy engaged in holding up the extremities of a cur- 
tain or pal], on wdiich the name of his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
is inscribed, is far from inappropiiate. But what shall be said of a 
royal tiger of Bengal being sulliciontly tamed, (by liis respect for Biitish 
authority, no doubt,) to stand on his hind legs, and, in this erect position, 
support with his mouth and one paw the ceutro of the cloth of which the 
soldiers hold up the extremes ! Really, unless the tiger be of the race 
into which Mr. Canning facetiously supposed Lord Amherst must have 
been turned before he could commit the tyrannies at which, in his pre- 
vious state of existence, his lamh-like nature would have revolted, we 
do not think such an occupation at all ia character. Asia, however, is the 
land of transmigration, and wherever the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis prevails, such apparent contradictions are easily explained:— if 
the Avolf can wear the sheep’s clothing, the tiger’s ferocity may also be 
united w ith the seeming meekness of the lamb. 

Our object in adverting to this vignette was, however, to point out the 
fallacy of an illustration of which the artist Ijas taken skilful advantage 
to throw' an air of benevolence and humanity over what is full of cruelty 
and death. It deserves to be told in his owm w’ords, which we therefore 
copy verbatim fi'om his printed notes. He says ; — 

The groiipe to the right of the royal arms rej^resents an English sailor re- 
storing to a Birman woman her infants. The idea is taken from the follow- 
ing anecdote. Upon one of those detached expeditions against the Birman 
stockades, in which the navy always had their snare, a party had landed up 
the river near a village, the inhabitants of which tied at their approach, all 
but one woman, with tier two boys, the eldest about Bvo years old. 'Hn'’ 
woman, seeing the parly approach, hid her eldest boy up to his chin in ibe 
sw^atu)), ( lo'c to tire house, and, in an agony of terror, she threw tlic younger 
into llie mud out of llic house, to avoid seeing it (as she thought) butchered 
before lier eyes. A sailor, who w’as the loremost of those advanciiig m th® 
place, saw this latter act, and fortunately saved the inlanl and restored It to 
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its astonished mother, who instantly ran and released the other boy from 
his miry abode, and made him make salaam, (return thanks,) on his knee-?, 
lor his life. The mother and infants w'crc brought into Rangoon, and re 
ceived the protection of the Commander of the Forces. 

This anecdote, with the pictorial illustration founded on it, has already 
produced, no doubt, in the minds of many, all the impression it was in- 
tended to convey. The war itself must be set down by such persons as 
being conducted in the most humane manner possible. Women arc 
spared from seeing their infants butchered before their eyesj by tlic very 
commonest individuals engaged in the wai fare, and even the Commander 
of the Forces condescends to extend his august protection to the little 
helpless innocents ! — Wliat can be more noble or more engaging ! 

Alas! for the dignity of rank and titles: it only proves that “com- 
mon sailors,*' as they aic called, have often more humanity than the re- 
fined personages who send them on such revolting undertakings. But, 
were there no great and helpless innocents as well as little ones that de- 
served to be spared in this bloody warfare ? or, is all our pity to bo reserved 
for infants, who areinueli less in need of it? — Were there no fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, butchered before the eyes of daughters, wives, and sis- 
ters, by this humane army who spared the little children ? — And were tlicie 
no other families throughout the whole empire, to which the Commander of 
the Forces might have extended his protection as well as to this one 
brought in by the kind-hearted sailor? The fallacy of supposing that a 
character of generosity is to be given to a war by selecting one isolated 
instance of good feeling, and leaving in the shade ten thousand incidents of 
an opj)Osite description, is suflicicntly apparent. Let the reader add to this 
a recollection of the sad detail of cruelties already known : — in the plun- 
der oftemples, tlifl massacre of unresisting prisoners in stockades that bad 
already surrendered, and other features of atrocity, by which, this warfare 
has been characterized from first to last; and he may form some idea of 
how much more of misery remains unknown to English ears at least, re- 
sulting from an invasion founded in injustice, planned in imbecility, con- 
ducted with no one redeeming feature beyond the animal bravery in 
which man is often surpassed by the brute, and let it be concluded when- 
ever it may, likely to terminate with a sacrifice of life, a waste of treasure, 
and a loss of reputation, which the conquest of every inch of ground 
belonging to our enemies would never sufiiciently repay, 


fhazeh's vikws of caixutt.v. 

It is an agreeable relief to turn from these ronsiderationa to other 
efforts of the pencil, which have no such painful associations^^iinme- 
diately connected with the scenes they delineate. Mr. Frazer ie-already 
known to the literary world as the author of a ‘ Tour in the Himalya 
^lountains,’ accompanied by a series of splendid views among the «ublinw* 
and stupendous scenes with which these lofty regions abound ; os w^ll 
the author of a * Journey into Khorassan,’ reviewed in a late Number 
nf this Journal, The views of Calcutta, now in course of publication 
% ^mith and Elder of Cornhill, vverc taken by him dining his residence 
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in that city, of which he was for some years an Inhabitant ; and they de- 
serve the utmost praise for the minute fidelity observed in all their parts, 
as well as the happy union of objects at once characteristic of the costume 
and manners of the country, and highly picturesque in their grouping and 
effect. These have been some time before the public : and the extensive 
sale they have already enjoyed, is strongly indicative of the general 
estimation in which they are held. This circumstance is, in itself, 
sufficient to render it unnecessary to offer our opinions on the separate 
views in detail. But, being on the subject of the arts, and noticing 
these productions as illustrative of Indian scenes and events, we could 
not, injustice to Mr. Frazer, withhold our testimony to the general ac- 
curacy and corresponding value of his excellent and interesting views of 
the metropolis of British India. 


MORE UNJUST TREATMENT OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
BY LORD AMHERST. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — ^ few short weeks have only elapsed since I wrote you, in the 
hopes of attracting the attention of the Court of Directors to the nomi- 
nation, of nearly the junior Assistant-Surgeon in the Service, to the si- 
tuation of Apothecary-General, which appointment has been held for a 
long period of years solely by senior surgeons on the list ; in fact, within 
the last ten years, by express sanction of the Court of Directors, a sur- 
geon was permitted to hold it after attaining the rank of Superintending 
Sui^eon, without prejudice to his succession to the Medical Board. 

Sorry indeed am I so soon to be obliged, in defence of the rights of 
the medical branch of the Service, to endeavour to bring the attention 
of our Honourable Masters to another instance of misplaced patronage, 
exerted in the face of the existing rules of the Service. The instance 
to which I at present allude, is the appointment of Mr. Assistant-Sur- 
geon Julius Jeffries to the situation of Medical Storekeeper at Cawn- 
jx)re. After detailing the general orders of Government on the forma- 
tion of this appointment, and showing who have successively held it, I 
feel confident I shall not be viewed as a turbulent, discontented subjeci, 
in deploring these innovations in our Service, highly prejudicial to the 
welfare of that important branch of the Bengal army. 

“ General Orders of the Governor-General^ 6th February 1809. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council having 
had under his consideration the expediency of depots of medical stores 
and instruments being established in the upper provinces, on the prin- 
ciple as well of affording a more prompt supply, on demand being made 
in the ordinary course of the Service, as for providing for the possible 
exigencies of a distant frontier; was pleased, on the 15th of February 
1808, to determine that a depot of this description should be maintained 
at each of the principal stations of Cawnpore and Agra. 
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“ The following list of the establishment to be entertained at these 
stations respectively, or at such other station as circumstances may 
eventually render expedient, that one or both of these depbts should be 
transferr^, being sanctioned by his Lordship in Council, is now directed 
to be published in general orders : 

One Surgeon, per month, with the pay, full batta, and 

gratuity (rf his rank, but no tent allowance, - 400 rui)ees. 

“ One European Apothecary, - - 100 

One Writer,** &c. &c. 

Mr. Meik, now second member of the Medical Board, was the first 
surgeon who was selected to fill the situation at Cawnpore, was so high 
on the list of full surgeons, that he was very shortly obliged to vacate 
on promotion to Superintending Surgeon, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Surgeon Durham, who held it tor a few years, when he proceeded on 
furlough to Europe in 1818, close on promotion to a superintending sur- 
gency; he was succeeded by Surgeon Law, who, in little more than a 
year, was promoted also to the same rank. Mr. Surgeon Vcnour suc- 
ceeded him, who has recently been succeeded by Mr. Assistant-Surgeon 
Julius Jeffries. The similar situation to this at Agra has also uniformly 
been held, and is now, by surgeons of considerable standing. 

Mr. Assistant- Surgeon Jeffries, who was appointed in general orders 
of the Uth ultimo, in succession to the full surgeons who have succes- 
sively held charge of the Cawnpore depot, stands on the list of medical 
staff of the Bengal Army, junior to 257 individuals, and senior to only 29, 
It is quite unnecessary for me to point out the mi.scliievous tendency of 
such a reversal of the order of things in a military establishment, con- 
stituted in the manner the Indian army is, as is evinced by the selec- 
tions made by the present Governor-General for the Apothecary- Gene- 
ralship and Superintendency of the Cawnpore depot. Most confidently 
do we all look forward for a reversal of these nominations by our 
Honourable Masters, which will have the effect of relieving the minds of 
the members of the medical list from the fears they may well entertain 
of further inroads on their privileges ; on a similar principle, and hardly 
with greater injustice, the most junior assistant-surgeons on the list may, 
for what we know, be about to be made members of the Medical Board 
and Superintending Surgeons. I shall only further remark, that on this 
occasion the same feeling pervades every member of the medical list from 
the top to the bottom, perliaps with the exception only of the two too 
much favoured individuals themselves. 

Bengal^ March 1825. A.n Old Surgeon. 

P. S. In my former letter I hinted at the belief that Dr. Abel, in 
Jiddition to the appointment of Apothecary-General and Surgeon to the 
Governor-General, was about to be appointed Inspector ot Opium, a 
situation that has lately been held as a single apjwintment by an old full 
surgeon ; the nomination of Dr. Abel has not been announced in orders, 
i)ut the Treasurer has been authorized to pay the allowances of the situa- 
tion to that gentleman. 


A. 0. S. 



6VMMARV OF THK LA'JlEST INTEIXIGENCE FROM INlJU ANJ) 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

BENGAL. 

By accounts from Bengal, up to the middle of June, and from 
Bombay, to the beginning of July, it appears that the second campaign 
against the Burmese had closed, but there wtis as little prospect as ever 
of a conclusion to this ruinous war, in which wc have been* so needlessly 
and impolitically involved by Lord Amherst and his councillors. As we 
anticipated, the hopes of peace they held out have again proved delusive. 
Notwithstanding the letters received at the India House from “ high au- 
thorities ” at Calcutta, and the assurances confidently circulated in the 
public papers, that the Burmese were begging for peace, it is now certain 
that their pretended envoys have turned their backs on Sir Archibald 
Campbell, leaving him at Promc to meditate at leisure on the situation 
which he has chosen for liis troops during the rains. Unteachablfe by 
experience, he has thrown himself into that place exactly at the season 
so madly chosen in the previous year for taking possession of Rangoon, 
which in consequence became the grave of a great part of his European 
troops. Private letters, since received, declare Prome to bo still more 
unhealthy, placed as it is in a low damp situation, in the jnidst of a 
quagmire, and sicknos.shas already begun its destructive ravages. Those 
who had partially recovered from the effects of the former vvet season, 
now fall ready victims to a recurrence of tlic same fatal atmospheric in- 
fluence, which now, like a destroying angel, stretches its deadly arm over 
the British camp. This main body, which was expected to dash forward 
towards the Burmese capital, buoyed up on the wings of recent victory, 
has nevertheless stopped short at Prome, arrested in its progress, like 
Napoleon at Moscow, by the invincilde hand of nature, which paralyses 
the efforts of our gallant countrymen. The dismal prospect they have 
before them, cooped up at Prome for five or six months during the rainy 
monsoon, was somewhat cheered by the circumstance of their having cap- 
tured, it was said, considerable magazines of provisions ; so that it was to be 
hoped want would not this season add to the ravages of disease. But 
subsequent accounts have destroyed this illusion, ns scarcity began already 
to be experienced. The capture of Ramree Island, sometime before at- 
tempted unsuccessfully, but on a second trial effected without any resist- 
ance, is an isolated affair, which can have little or no influence on the 
general fate of the contest. It may, indeed, add another island to our 
empire at the conclusion of peace; but can it be any object to us to 
multiply such dependencies, >vho have lately given up to the Dutch the 
continent (it may almost be called) of Sumatra, with all its numerous 
islands? 

A more impoitant circumstance, is the apprehended attack on <Jur settle- 
ment at Penang by the Siamese. It will be recollected, that notwith- 
standing the assurances of their friendship to us, blazoned forth by the 
Indian Government, we have always regarded the conduct of the 
Siamese as extremely suspicious. 7 hey made a show of bringing an 
army into the field to join us against the Burmese ; hut (Imy never com- 
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mitted themselves with the latter by striking a blow. They made pro- 
fessions of a desire to come to our assistance, bnt made them unofficially, 
leaving an opening for retreat, should it become politic to retract them, 
in order to preserve peace with the Burmese. Their motive evidently 
was not any good-will to our cause, but a desire to ascertain whether they 
could not, through our aid, regain possession of their ancient territory in 
Pegue. Despairing now of accomplishing their object by our means, 
they may prefer courting the friendship of the Burmese by joining them 
against us. A paragraph in the ‘ Singapore Chroijicle’ has explained 
the movement of the Siamese, which excited this apprehension of an 
attack on Penang, as being meiely an armament destined for tho con- 
((uest of the Malayan principalities of Pei ah and Selangore, lying between 
Penang and Malacca. Tho force is stated at 300 boats, containing each 
forty men, making in all 1‘2,000, Avhich, In passing Penang, arc Supposed 
to have given rise to the panic at that settlement. 

As to the Bhurtpoor transactions, the Indian papers are silenced, as 
we know, by tho supreme authority, and the Court of Directors aic ' 
equally silent at home, most probably because they are kept as yet in 
entire ignoiance by the same authority abroad. The intended return of 
Sir David Ochterlony to England is, however, mentioned in the Calcutia 
prints, although they dare not hint at the cause. The story of the ill- 
treatment and resignation of this gallant veteran, has excited very general 
indignation throughout the countiy, among all who have a just concep- 
tion of our true Indian policy. It is imjiossible to speak of it in adequate 
terms of reprobation. Such seems to be the panic-fright, the weakness 
and shallowness of the present Governor-General and bis saintly Couneil, 
tliat they cannot distinguish between necessarv defensive wars, in support 
of our supemacy in the centre of India, the fruit of Lord Wellesley’s 
and Lord Hastings’s achievements, and the absurd, impolitic, and 
bootless broils with balf-civiiized neiglibours like the Burmese, u ho are 
totally out of the sphere of our Indian politics, and belong not at all to 
any of the companies who act a part in the scene of our Indian drama,' 
between the Ganges and the Indu.s. But these rulers, who are very 
“ hulleys,” (in the Oriental style,) where they apprehend no danger, hut 
see a chance of some booty and renown, become “ crestfallen ” under the 
cud'gel and taunts of their real enemies. Can it be sheer folly and inca- 
pacity? or is it base and* unmanly fear that makes them cower before 
their ancient and insolent vanquisher, Bhurtpoor ^ The Rajah of that 
state, says Mr, Prinsep in his late work, from the successful defence of 
the capital against Lord Lake, has been raised to “ a dangerous pre- 
erninoucc and in all the subsequent dealings with the British, tiis- 
played the most arrogant haughtiness, not exempt from suspicion, distrust 
and fear. Bhurtpoor thence stood forth as tlie “rallying point of disaf- 
lection,” courting that character, and seeking every opportunity, as far 
as it dared, to irritate and insult the British power. It was one of the 
last states, we understand, to come in most unwillingly to the general 
scheme by which Lord Hastings acce])ted tho protectorate of the Rajpoot 
.Moosulman and Jaut states of the north-west and centie of India, and 
80 terminated for ever, as was sup|X)scd, the scenes of devastation and 
bloodshed, as well as the insecurity for all the neighbouring states, which 
had resulted from the fatal experiment of Barlow, and the ruling Grant 
party in the Direction, of seeking an ignoble safety and security by 
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setting our neighbours at variance, and keeping aloof while they worried 
one another ; as if they would hare rightly interpreted our forbearance 
as springing from choice, and not from weakness or fear. 

It was clearly Sir David Ochterlony’s duty to take the most prompt 
and effectual steps to uphold the supremacy and dignity of the govern* 
ment he represented, as arbiter by treaty of all the political proceedings 
of the protected states. He had done so before on successions of other 
musnuds in Rajpootana, and with unquestionable propriety and easy 
success. But if there was one state, or one place more than another, 
where especial firmness and promptitude were needful in the exercise of 
our acknowledged supremacy — where not the slightest relaxation, not 
even the possible imputation of wavering was admissible — Bhurtpoor was 
that state. In no other place, before no other walls, had we ever been 
fairly and humiliatingly beaten, over and over again, nor had Lord 
Lake’s compounding the matter with the old Rajah under the semblance 
of a treaty of peace and submission, really tarnished the honour of the vir- 
gin fortress of Bhurtpoor. We have heard repeatedly from our officers 
that this formed the ordinary topic of taunts and abuse showered on us 
w'benever accident threw parties of our troops in wordy disputes with the 
officers or soldiers of the Mahrattas or Nepaulese, or even of petty 
aumeendars of Oude, or the Deccan 1 Proofs of this appear in the huge 
volume lately issued from the India House, regarding the affairs of Luck- 
now. All this, .Sir David Ochterlony doubtless knew from extensive per- 
sonal experience. He was, indeed, the intimate companion both in 
politics and in war, of Lord Lake, as more recently of Lord Hastings ; and 
few men have been produced by our Indian struggles more capable in 
either department. Yet, at the close of such a long and eminent career 
this truly great man is meanly betrayed, abandoned, and dishonoured; 
liis mature judgment and experience thwarted and set at nought by a 
bed-chamber Governor, who, from the moment he set his foot on the 
shores of India, has brought nothing but disgrace and disaster in his train, 
disgusting all that are most worthy, and following the advice that is most 
worthless; from which the public voice might have saved him, if he had 
allowed it to be heard. 

Will Sir John Malcolm, who cannot deny but he would have taken 
the same course as Sir David Ochterlony did, on this occasion, not step 
forward and defend his antient brother in arms and diplomacy ? What 
would Lord Hastings or Lord Wellesley have done at such a crisis? 
They would have only risen the higher in proportion to the greatness of 
the exigency, and the insolence of their enemy. But, perhaps, it Is 
thought we have not European force enough to carry on the war above 
and below at the same time, and we dare not leave the middle country 
to disgusted sepoys! Tlie Indian Government is now trying, (and we 
hope it is not too late,) to conciliate this important race of men by ungib- 
betting the bones of their unfortunate brethren, the relics of those butch- 
ered at Barrackporc, and striking off the fetters of the survivors. As 
these men, with the dismissed and degraded Native officers, will now be^ 
enabled to spread through the country in its naked truth the bloody tale ot 
the 2d of November, it is more than doubtful if the tardy mercy shown 
them will tend to recruit the deserted ranks of our old corps, or fill up the 
dozen of new regiments now ordered to be raised. What would the Go- 
vernoieut now give to have a force of some thousand European planters 
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and settlers spread over all our provinces ; each a little militia commander, 
at the head of his workmen and dependants, to garrison the chief places, 
and protect the judges and collectors while the regular troops were ab> 
sent, and enemies from without stirring up insurrection within ? But 
our Indian rulers have forsworn the blessings of Colonization, and are 
madly determined to commit a political felo-de-sej to sacrifice the British 
possessions in Asia, rather than permit their countrymen to participate 
with them in their enjoyment. 

After the fall of Prome, when it was believed the Burmese would 
come to terms, the Bengal Government, in its eagerness to get rid of tlie 
war-expenses, discharged the shipping taken up to convey supplies to the 
troops, as no longer necessary. They soon found, however, that this 
measure was somewhat premature : the Burmese were not yet disposed 
to “ own a conqueror, and sue for chains.” The ships have consequently 
been again taken up, and are now more inuispensable than ever. A pri- 
vate letter from Calcutta, dated in the end of May, mentions, that 
“ already the army was in want of provisions at Prome, although Ran- 
goon was well supplied. This (the writer adds) arises from the difficulty 
of the water-conveyance, — the distance^ I should rather say, at present ; 
but in the rains the communication will be extremely difficult.” So 
here are our troops, cooped up in a vile sw'ampy place, described as “ a 
miserable hole, almost entirely composed of huts,” and worse supplied 
than Rangoon, the scene of their former unparalleled sufferings from 
disease and bad food. As to advancing on the capital, the same letter 
says, that “ if Sir Archibald Campbell attempts advancing before the 
termination of the rains, it is my opinion he will lose half his army.” 
Therefore, whether he advance or stand still, there must be a great con- 
sumption of human life, more of our European troops, the most valuable 
part of the army, to whom the climate is so particularly destructive. 
There is the waste, also, of the public treasure and resources still going 
on. Many millions have already been thrown away on this useless war, 
which might have been much better employed in improving the condition 
of our subjects, and securing their loyalty by relieving them somewhat of 
the grinding salt-monopoly, the judicial tax, or other grievous imposts. 
In order to supply this waste, the Government is proceeding with its five 
per cent, loan, which is said to take chiefly from its affording an easy 
remittance to England. That there is a scarcity felt in the money- 
market, and a run on the home-treasury, appears by the rate of exchange, 
which has risen to Is. IW., and even as high as 2s. Id. per nipee. At 
the same time, the interest of money is quoted as high as nine per cent. 

A most extraordinary financial scheme has been proposed to the 
Indian public by Mr. John Trotter, a senior merchant of the Bengal Civil 
Service. It is for the civil and military services of the Company to form 
themselves into a huge agency association, with a capital ot one crore 
and forty lacs of rupees, or nearly a million and a half sterling. There is 
to be a scale of shares, from one to ten thousand rupees each, according 
to the rank in the service of the persons subscribing ; but each person 
may hold as many shares as he can purchase, that is, invest his whole 
property in the agency concern. It is proposed to have one branch of it 
in India, and another in England, by the joint operations of which the 
whole pecuniary concerns of the civil and military bodies (as, remittances 
to Europe, investment of their property at good interest) are to be 
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t,rangacled by their own constituted agents for their own benefit. The 
extensive views of the projector may be guessed at from the following 
brief enumeration of the objects, to which, he says, the Calcutta brancli 
of it will be confined: 

• The business of the Calcutta establishment will be confined to banking; 
the arcommodaiing vnembers of the Service, and others, on the principle of 
the Scotch batiks, with open ca^h accounts, (on the responsibility of two 
icsptclable sureties;) the niunagcau'iit of estates; thepurchaso and sale of 
Government sccuiiuo; the disposal of goods consigned by Kuropcan and 
Ollier corrcsiiondciUs ; t lie purchase and sale of bullion, or real property, us 
advciiiiugcuus oppoitiinitics may oftVr; the diseounling of iinexccptionahle 
Itills, and llic granting of loans on real or collateral securities; the efiecling 
oflife, se,i, or river iii'^urances; tlic agency of any persons who may he in 
the service of his Majcsly, or the East India Company, or attached to any 
of his Majesty’s Supreme Courts in India, or elsewhere ; and ot such persons 
resident in Gieat Britain as may dcsiic to invest any part of ihcir properly 
in the securities of the Bengal Government. All the profits, benefits, anil 
advantages, arising out of thecunccin, in any of the ways above enumerated, 
shall (the charges of management only deducted) he divided periodically 
among the proptictors or convtitiionls for the time being, according to ihcir 
respective sliarcs of stock. The dividends (after the first five years) it is pro- 
posed to make twice in each year. 

This looks so like a trading association, that some persons in India 
wcie weak enough to suppose that the servants of the Company could 
not join in it without a violation of the rules of their service, and the 
oaths by Avbicli they bind themselves to abstain from trade. They 
feared tliat they might incur the penalties of the 33 Geo. HI. c. fri. 
k 137 ; hut on this point, Mr. Trotter sets their doubts at rest, saying : 
“ I have consulted two of the most eminent counsel in C’alcutta, and they 
have given me both their decided opinion, tliat a purchase of goods for 
remittance would not so subject any of the persons in question, more 
e.specially those concerned in the collection of the revenue, or the ad- 
ministration of justice.” He again argues, that as the act prohibits their 
buying goods, and selling them again in the same province,” it does not 
mean to forbid their purchase for exportation to England ; and as this is 
the object of the Association, it is only buying goods'* for the sake of a 
remittance ; ” therefore not a violation of the act. Ele also states, as to 
the General Older of January 1825 against trading by the Company's 
servants: “I am informed, on authoiity, that it arose out of the dis- 
covery in the cases referred to, of a positive habit of trading, (or, in short, 
such a buying and selling as is clearly interdicted by the statute,) but 
never contemplated tiie prohibition ot purchases merely to answer the 
purjwse of a remittance.” This order, however, if found too strict, lie 
thinks the Government will modify, without hesitation, if requires; The 
judicial and revenue oath also, lie trusts, will be kindly disi)eiised with 
by the Court of Directors, that nothing may stand in the way of his grand 
project ; for as the oath was imposed when the rate of exchange was 
probably 2s. Be/, to 2s. 8rf., to continue it after the exchange has fallen 
to Is. 10 jc/., is, he thinks, the height of injustice. It is equivalent to 
paying their seiwants in “ a debased currency.” Therefore, ** an over- 
ruling necessity compels the Civil Service of this Presidency to pay for a 
dispensation from the oath ; ” and surely, he adds, “ such a tardy compen- 
sation for the future, as they might obtain from its cancellation, will, if 
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asked, never bo denied by so liberal [so liberal and so just !] a Oovem- 
ment.” lliat is, he thinks the Company will not consider whether it be 
proper that judges, and collectors of revenue, should be tempted to abuse 
their powers to the oppression of (he people, by coming into the market as 
merchants, and exercising a virtual |X)wer of pre-emption and unlimited 
extortion. The directorial legislators will simply be guided by the iutoreata 
of their servants, and the number of pence sterling procurable for a sicca 
rupee, without the slightest regard to the interests of their subjects. But 
a bribe is also held out to the Court of Directors for their concurrence in 
the plan. As, at the present rate of exchange, there would be a necessity, 
]\lr. Trotter thinks, for recasting the scale of allowances of their servants, 
the Company, by encouraging the present project, may shift a considerable 
})art of the ultimate burden of such augmentation “ from its own shoul- 
ders.” That is, in plain terms, he points out to the Company how it may 
save its own finances, and at the same time enrich its servants, by licensing 
and encouraging them to rob its subjects!! It is Mr. John Trotter, an 
old experienced servant of the Company, who, from mature consideration, 
ascribes such diabolical principles to his honourable masters; and it is 
not for us to question the accuracy of Ais judgment on such a point. He 
seems to bear in mind the well-knoWn anecdote of one of his countrymen, 
uho, in seeking employment, said that he did not require much wages, as, 
about a large house, he would always be picking up small trilles. So 
Mr. John Trotter tells the Company: “ If you allow us to be judges, 
collectors, and merchants at the same time, we do not require any addi- 
tion to our salaries.” 

The Calcutta ‘ Government Gazette,’ we observe, gives all the counte- 
nance of its authority to this infamous and absurd scheme, which, after 
all, is an insult to the common sense, as much as to the character, of the 
Court of Directors. The official organ of the Bengal Government says, 
“ It is highly satisfactory to those who regard the projected agency with 
feelings of approbation and anticipations of great public good, to be 
assured that purchases for the mere object of remittance are decided to he 
not within the prohibitory w'ords of the statute ; and as the general orders 
of the Government, (No, 1, of January 1824,) loere not intended to be 
interdictory to such purchases, it is earnestly hoped tliat the clause in 
(he oath administered to judicial and revenue servants, which forbids 
tlieir availing themselves of the medium of remittance, may be soon either 
abrogated or modified.” It afterwards adds, that “ the judicial oath is 
considered to be the only real obstacle, and it is one which, under the 
existing slate of things, will probably soon receive some modification.” 
J'be Government organ is as eager for the commencement of the said 
agency if Lord Amherst and bis Council were longing to lay their liand* 
«pon the capital which would mo.st probably be invested in the public 
funds, and might help forward the Burnian war. Tlieir official ‘ Gazette* 
says, “ It is, we understand, a subject of very general regret that the 
^establishment of the plan should be deferred until so large a capital as 
crore and forty lacs shall he rai^^ed. Would it not be better to com- 
mence as sooh as one crore shall he subscribed, or even seventy-fivo 
lacs? ” 

Among the other merits of the plan so countenanced, if not expressly 
patronised by the local Government, it is “ obviously calculated (says the 
projector) to check a recurrence of the many instances in which indivi- 
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duale>, after attaining liigh aituations under Government, have withdrawn 
from the service to support interests diametrically opposite to those of their 
original employers, and, moreover, to overcome some of the principal in^ 
ducements tor Colonization in India.’' ^ 

Most effectually would it overcome them, by rendering it a country 
in which nobody would live who could escape from it. The new universal 
association claims the right of purchasing goods for a remittance ; that is, 
for monopolizing, as far as in its power, the whole homeward trade. Now 
this consists in the products of the country, drawn forth by the capital of 
our merchants, advanced to indigo planters and others scattered over the 
country, who urge on the cultivation. This capital is abundantly supplied 
by the savings of the Company’s higher civil and military servants, depo- 
sited at interest with the merchants, who know how to employ it so bene- 
ficially. By the new Joint Stock Company this capital is to be diverted 
into a totally different channel ; and every private trader must either 
become the dependant of the united agency, or be driven out of the mar- 
ket. The combined interest of the civil and military services, with their 
extensive ramifications throughout the country, must carry every thing 
before them. How hopeless would competition be, when the private mer- 
chant saw the judge, the magistrate, the collector, and, in a word, every 
person in authority throughout tlie country, united against him as rival 
traders, and enjoying a thousand means of driving him to despair. So 
dreadful a nuisance could not be tolerated in any country ; and if it were 
to exist for a few years, such a combination would put an end to the East 
India Company itself, — no great evil, we admit, if it were not to be sup- 
planted by a more mischievous monopoly than even the Company itself 
has been. The strong encouragement it has received in Bengal, shows 
more, perhaps, than any thing that has yet happened, the pitch of folly 
and wickedness to which the Government there niay arrive when un- 
checked by public opinion, expressed through a free and uiifettered press. 

The projector himself is hardly worth our attention ; he is merely la- 
bouiing in nis vocation of a sordid money-maker,— one whose thoughts by 
day, and dreams by night, have apparently, for years past, turned on 
nothing but mere gain, for its own sake only, and without regarding it as 
the means of doing good to others or procuring pleasures for himself ; this 
sordid spirit having not only steeled him against the influence of a sense of 
duty in his public career, as import warehouse-keeper, but even against 
the most ordinary allurements that could not fail to subdue the heart of 
almost any other man. He merely asks, in return for his cogitations, to 
be constituted, along with two others of his own selection, a triumvirate 
for the management of the concern in India, with a yearly salary of two 
lacs and ten thousand rupees (upwards of 20,000/.) per annum, Jto defray 
all expenses there ; and at the end of five years, if the proprietore choose, 
tlieir funds may be divided, and the copartnership dissolved. Branches 
of the universal agency are also to be established at Madras and Bombay, 
for the sake of the Company’s servants within these Presidencies ; and 
lastly, those resident in Great Britain, “ wishing to become proprietors or 
constituents,” (proprietors of what, unless it be of Mr. John Trotters 
chimerical ideas !) are invited to make application to his agents in 
London. 

That the Company’s servants abroad suffer severely under the low rate 
of exchange, and that this is a hardship deserving of every consideration) 
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we fuljy admit But who would consent to remedy even this evil by in- 
flicting a far deeper one on Uie whole mass of the Indian people ? It 
appears that the Bengal" Government of 1823, urged by the memorials of 
many of its military officers, distressed for the means of supporting their 
families in Europe, while their funds suffered so much diminution in 
remittance, earnestly recommended to the home authorities, to allow all 
officers, having such calls on their salaries in Europe, the means of remit- 
tance for them, by bills of exchange, to the extent of their British pay, 
at the same rate at which it is issued io India, viz. 2«. Qd, per sonat 
rupee. “ To this proposition, however,” says the Gazette of authority, 

“ no answer has yet been received.” Yet this is a most just and reason- 
able proposition, from which the Court ought to be ashamed of withhold- 
ing its assent. It remains to be seen, whether it will listen more favour- 
ably to Mr. Trotter’s plan, backed as it is with bribes to every species of 
injustice. 

As an example of the result to be expected from creating the new 
monopoly proposed, w’e give the following extract from a letter in the 
* India Gazette,’ explaining the manner in which the Company’s regula- 
tions cramp and destroy the trade of the country: — 

I wish it to be understood, that I here condemn “ regulations” only under 
the terms of the present Cliarter, and if, in reference to the prejudicial effect 
which the Company's trade is alleged to produce over the interests both of 
individuals, and pariiculaily the service, an example should be required, I 
may instance the silk branch. At every station where the mulberry will 
glow, is a factory erected, and the nianufacturcis being placed under large 
advances for the public investineni, tlie private adventurer is utterly unable 
to compete with such formidable rivals. Indeed, the manufacturers are, in 
a way, interdicted by tlicir pecuniary obligations to the Government, from 
supplying the exigencies of any individuals. The practice is, in truth, restor- 
ing the very principles which were before so much reprobated ; namely, the 
contining the winders of the raw material to the places where they could only 
be employed for the Company’s benefit, to the obstruction of the private 
trade and prejudice to the revenue. And hence, in a manner, tlic Company 
may he said to re-assert tlieir claim to pre-emption ; whiLst, from similar 
causes, arises, in a great degree, that deplorable depression in the exchanges 
we now witness. It may he urged, that the practice complained of is no 
more than the treatment the Company originally receixed from private mer- 
chants, w hen they used to advance so largely to their weavers, and to give 
greater prices t han had ever been given by the Company. But as re^rds the 
interests ot their service, the present practice is deeply to be regretted ; whilst 
it IS subversive of that unrestrained freedom on which the commerce ofindia 
is avowedly constituted; and I apprehend little prospect of amendment, 
without Government can he prevailed upon to modify some of the existing 
regulations for providing this nranch of the public investment, or to allow to 
the serxifcc, bills o:i the home treasury for part of the proceeds of this silk at 
an exchange of, say two shillings the sicca rupee. 

In addition to the public institutions and associations formerly noticed, 
founded by the East Indians of Calcutta, for promoting their social and 
intellectual improvement, we now observe that they have formed them- 
selves into a Literary Society. The number of members is to be unlimit- 
ed, and it is to have periodical meetings for the discussion of subjects pre- 
viously chosen, and the reception of the literary productions presented by 
its members. These daily accumulating proofs that a new race of men 
is fast springing up in our Indian empire, will surely at last rouse the 
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Company from its dream of security, in thinking that it can continue 
with impunity to trample them down as unworthy of the. common privi- 
leges of British subjects. 

The Calcutta* John Bull,* of the 26tli of May, contains a biographical 
notice, from a missionary work, of a converted Hindoo,- lately deceased, 
which places in a striking point of view the labours of the missionaries 
in evangelizing the heathen. Sukharee (so the conveVt AVas called) had 
belonged to the Avasherman caste. Having lost at once two of his chil- 
dren, and also his wife, who Avas brought by sorrow to the grave, Suk- 
haroe became plunged in a deep melancholy. He then, through the per- 
suasions of his master, ** entered upon a profession of Christ.'* But in- 
stead of improving with his new profession, he became a worse man 
than before. In the words of his biographer^ “ being even as the Gen- 
tiles which knew not God, he walked according to the course' of this 
Vvorld, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind.’* Thht is, “ be 
took to di inking liquors, eating intoxicating drugs,” &c., the consequence 
of Avhich was, that his master (who had converted him !) turned him 
about his business. The Christian Sukharee then became “ little better 
than one of the wicked for the missionary account says he “ led a most 
beastly life, being constantly intoxicated, and lying insensible in the 
bazaafs and streets.” He Avas so desperately reprobate at last, as to 
revile Christians, and particularly Paunchoo, another Native, Avho was a 
preacher of the gospel. In September 1823, however, the judgment of 
heaven overtook him in the great inundation which destroyed so mueli 
life and property on the >Sulkea side of the Hooghley. Being thus driven 
out of Iiis habitation, he was obliged to take refuge Avith Paunchoo, the 
preacher, in company with his wife, (probably a second helpmate,) and 
Boonsee, a barber. Paunchoo pitied their distress, and, having gathered 
them all together, ** improved the afilicting dispensation” Avith a discourse 
on the history of Noah. Sukharee, being now reduced to poverty and 
overwhelmed with debt, had notldng to drink but water, and Avas obliged 
to Avork hard to live ; so he became, by the blessing of Providence, sober 
and industrious. He was then *‘ poor, and of contrite spirit.” Together 
Avith his toils and misfortunes, he, some months after, Avas afflicted AA-itli 
sickness, and at last died, saying, ** I shall cross the ocean of this world by 
making Christs death a vessel for my transpoit.” After this (query be- 
fore?) he became, for a short period, insane; but, recoA'ering “ like the 
setting sun that emerges from the clouds which secure his resplendence, 
and then displaying his glories for a Avhile in the horizon,— so did Suk- 
liaree depart in triumph, the soul forsaking its tabemade of flesh in 
peace.” Dr. Bryce’s ncAVspapcr (the * John Bull ’) adds to this the folloAV- 
iiig item of intelligence : *‘ The good Editors (of tlie missionary AVork) en- 
tertain no doubt that, Avhen he died, his soul winged its way to immortal 
happiness.” 

It i.s even said (in the * India Gazcttc’Jjifat the famous Burmese 
General, Bundoola, Avho was killed in the siege of Prome, began, before 
his death, to evince symptoms of Christianiztation. When the Mugh Avbo 
rej)orted this interesting fact Avas pressed to explain what these symptoms 
were, he replied, Avith much simplicity, that Bundoola Avas of “ master’s 
caste,” having acquired a relish for the enjoyment of roast beef, pork, and 
brandy, 'fliis seems also to have been the original principle of Suk- 
liareo’s Christianity. 
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The last hot season in India appears to have been unusually oppressive. 
In the month of May, cholera morbus was very prevalent at Dinapore and 
Patna. At the latter place, it is said, upwards of 100 Natives daily were 
fallinf( victims to that fatal disease. Some European soldiers had also 
died of it at Dinapore. A private Ikter from Bengal, written on the 
18th of June, says:' “We are buffering the most oppressive heat ever 
known; numbers* of people are laid up with fevers in Calcutta; among 
the rest, l^rd Amherst and Sir Edward Paget.'* 

“ PEA*C^, HARMONY, AND GOOD ORDER OP SOCIETY** IN 
CALCUTTA. 

We have repeat^ly shown how this much-lauded harmony is promot- 
ed by a shackled press, and sl^ll therefore, without any further comment, 
present the sequel of the editorial fracas described in our last Number. 
We stated that the ‘ Scotsman’ had applied to the Editor of the ‘ Hur- 
karu’ the terms “ bully ” and “ bravo,” and have since learnt, from a pri- 
vate letter, that this difference between them was made up through the 
mediation of a brother Editor, their mutual friend. This private compro- 
mise, however, could not silence the ‘ John Bull ’ party, who threw the 
above term^ in the teeth of Mr. M‘Naghten, the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,* 
till he was driven to call out Mr. Greenlaw, their Editor. The latter 
having chosen Captain Husband (of his Majesty’s 87th Regiment) to act 
as his friend, he gave it as his opinion that Mr. M‘Naghten, after suf- 
fering the terms “bully” and “bravo” to pass unnoticed in a proper 
manner, was not entitled to demand such satisfaction from Mr. Greenlaw. 
This Tory tool took shelter under the screen of this opinion ; and Mr. 
M‘Naghten consequently denounced him as a “liar” and a “coward,” 
intimating, at the same time, that Captain Husband was far from con- 
sistent or blameless in screening such a fellow from the chastisement he 
merited. In a letter, dated April 7th, Mr. M‘Naghten addressed the 
latter as follows : — 

As the friend of Mr. Greenlaw, a man Ions since branded with fuhehood^ and 
now with fOM’tfrdtcc,you thought proper to throw a most unjustifiable imputa- 
tion on my character; but I, of course, considered tliat you were authorized 
to act as you thought would be most advantageous to him. You compelled 
me to appeal to the public, and before I can take any farther notice of you, I 
must learn whether the judgment of that public on your conduct will warrant 
my considering you more worthy of ray personal notice than you were pleased 
to think me ot Mr. Greenlaw’s. 

P. S.— You say I have only dared to pronounce you inconsistent. If I have 
occasion to notice you in a public manner apin, you will probably find that 
m confining your conduct to inconsistency, I was rather merciful than timo- 
rous, and the moment you say (other than in the character of Mr. Greenlaw’s 
second) that my character as an officer and a gentleman is in the least degree 
stained, I shall pronounce that you have uttered an infamous falsehood. 

R. A. M‘N. 

In consequence of this sharp epistle, Captain Husband, along with his 
friend, Captain Kennelly, called on Mr. M‘Naghten at his newspaper- 
office, viz. the * Hurkaru ’ Library, when a tremendous explosion took 
place. Two accounts of it have been published by the different parties; 
out as they do not differ materially with regard to facts, we merely insert 
one of them, preferring, of course, that which is attested by two gentie- 
roen, to Mr. M‘Naghten’s individual statement 
HevaM, r(*(. 7. 2 O 
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Staiemekt OF Captain nusBAND. 

Tlie Ibllo iving is the substance of a conversation whjch took in the 
‘ Ilurkaru’ Library, and the room adjoining, in which, 1 believe, Mr. Mac- 
nagiiten and his friend, Mr. Smith,' usually sit, viz. 

On reaching the Library, Captain Kennelly sent in his name to Lieiitenant 
Macnaghten. On a person coming «ut, Captain Kennelly addressed him,— 
“Mr. Macnaghteii, I presume.’' 

Answ'er. — Yes ; I am Mr. Macnaghten. 

Captain Kennelly.— Allow me to introduce Captain Husband to you. 
Captain Husband .—A re you the author of these statements ? 

Lieutenant Macnaghten — lam. . , . , , 

Captain Husband.— Wdl you withdraw them from circulation as publicly 
as you have put them forth ? 
answer.— No, not now ; I can’t at present. 

( aptain Husband, (looking round.)— Thereiere too many witnesses here; 
liave you no private room ? 

Mr. Macnaghten.— I must have a friend. 

Captain Husband— You cannot suppose there will be any advantage taken. 
On entering the room. Captain llusband again said ; Aie you, Sir, the 
author of these statements? 

Answer.— I am. . . . . , 

Captain Husband —Then I insist on your withdrawing them. They con- 
tain aspersions on my character, and they must and shall be removed. 

Mr. Macnaghten.— You have attacked my character as an oftcer and a 
gentleman in not allowing Greenlaw (correcting himself) — Mr. Greenlaw to 

meet me. , 

Captain Husband.— If I have done so, I am ready now to give you an op- 
portunity of wiping oft the^tain. Will you meet me? 

Mr.Maciuighten.— I’ll consider of it. 

■ Captain Husband.— There is no time for consideration now ; will you meet 

Answer.— I cannot at present, [i e. He could not answer at the moment.] 
Captain Husband.— You must meet me. 

Mr Macna»hten.— I will send you an answer in writing. 

^ Captain lUrsband.-Mr. Macnaghten, I will have no slmffling or evasion 
here;— will you or will you not meet me? 

Mr. Macnaghten.— No— 0—0. , i i,i„ 

Captain Husband.— You base coward ; you dismce to manhood and the 
coat Y(iU wear— take that. [Here a blow was given!] 

Mr. Macnaghten (appealing to Captain Kennelly).— I call upon you to wit- 
ness that. 

Captain Kennelly.— I’ll witness it. , • i 

Mr. Macnaghten (appealing to Captain Husband) —You promised that 
there should be no unfair advantage taken. , , 

Captain Husband- Nor has there, you cowardly scoundrel ; it s man to 
man. You base coward, had you your red coat on, I would tear it '[oni your 
back, and throw it in shreds on the floor. Captain Kennelly, look at tha 
man : did you ever see coward more completely stamped on a man s face mai 
on that fellow's? 

Captain Kennelly.— Never. , 

Mr. Smith, about this time, came into the room, interposed, and saio, 

think you look as much like a coward." „ u i . have 

Captain Kennelly inimediaicly replied, Come along, Husband , y 
nothing to say to that fellow.” ^ 

This IS in substance all that happened. 

• Pre^nt propri.tor of the ' Hurk.ra ; ’ a person .ome few years ago a pri«f' 
soldier in the Company’s Ruropean Regiment. 
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I nuist declare that Mi*. Greenlaw’s name was never mentioned by me in 
this affair; it was my character which that wasp had dared to assail, and 1 
personally resented it. 

The hint at unfair advantage is false. Mr. Smith was in the room when [ 
entered it; it was a room (as every person who ever saw it can testify) with 
three or four open doors. Mr. SniitiMnd all the * Hurkaru ’ establishment 
were outside, and Captain Kennelly saw that there was no unfair advantage. 
Man to man was my very expression ; and on a liint from the trembling cow- 
ard, I desired Captain Kennelly to leave the room ; but Captain Kennelly in- 
terfered,- I am happy to say, and prevented my proceeding furtlier. 

Mr. Macnaghten first saw me in the large room of the establishment, and 
I observing many Native writers there, was struck with tlie impropriety of a 
personal altercation with Mr. Macnaghten before tliem, and therefore asked 
for another room. 

I have done with him, and-henceforth I have no communication with him, 
unless he molests me ; for I never yet saw a m?n who, like him, could not lift 
a linger in the defence of every thing that is dear to man. 

Tuesday morning, April li!. P. B. Husband. 

I was present during the whole of this conversation, and am ready to swear 
to the correctness of what is written herein. I never saw a man in my life 
who appeared so totally devoid of courage. 

James Kennelly, Lieut. H. M. 87th 

Regt. and Brevet Captain. 

There is an appearance of extraordinary want of spirit in Mr. M‘Nagh- 
ten’s suffering himself thus to be insulted and beaten without resistance. 
Again, the sudden intrusion and attack upon him were quite unjustifiable, 
since Captain Husband could not deny him the same right which Mr. 
Greenlaw had just exercised, of consulting a friend to determine whether 
or not a challenge given ought to be accepted. On this ground it w^as, 
no doubt, that Mr. M‘Naghten refused to answer hi a moments warn- 
ing, having some scruple, as above intimated, on the subject ; but we 
cannot find any excuse in this, or in his opponent’s superior strength, for his 
submitting tamely to be beaten. His next step, we believe, was to call 
out Captain Kennelly, and here again the latter refused to accept his , 
cliHllenge, on what precise ground we do not know. He then had Cap- 
tain Husband tried by Court Martial for enticing him into a room under, 
the pledge of taking no unfair advantage of him ; and notwithstanding 
committing a most unjustifiable assault. The Court found the accused 
guilty of having behaved in a manner violent and unjustifiable, but ac- 
quittt'd him of any disgraceful conduct. Next, Captain Kennelly bad 
Mr. M‘Nagbten tried by Court Martial for sending him a challenge, or 
grossly insulting message ; after it w'as intimated to him that such a proceed- 
ing would subject him to a trial, as he bad refused the call with the advice 
and approval of all his brother officers. The Court found Lieutenant 
M'Naghten guilty, and, as a punishment, sentenced him to be cashiered. 
Tliis sentence was in so far reversed by the Comrnander-in-Chief as to 
restore him to his rank in the army ; but he was remov^ed from his situ- 
iition of Deputy Judge Advocate, as having displayed a degree of intem- 
perance and indecorum that rendered him unfit to be entrusted with 
snch important duties. Three duels in agitation, and two Courts Mar- 
fi^l, all in the short space of a few weeks, and all occasioned by the li- 
centiousness of the Company’s licensed Press!— a notable example of the 
advantages of the harmony-making gagging laws invented by the wise 
Jnen of the East, and so much lauded by the sages of Leadenhall-street. 

» ^202 
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As far as Sir Francis M‘Naghten was concerned, his friends may, per- 
haps, urge that his mode of promoting harmony is truly Irish. 

ADDRESS TO THE LATE Mil. ADAM. 

A portion of the non-existent Calcutta public has once more enacted 
the farce of voting an Address to the late Mr. John Adam. For this pur- 
pose a Meeting was held on the 2d of May, Mr. Larkins in the chair; 
who, in a long speech, part of which has reached us, extolled “ the ta- 
lents and virtues,” the “ zeal and integrity,” the “ amiable and inestimable 
qualitities,” &c. &c. &c., of their late temporary Governor, who had 
reached among them the summit of excellence as well as of power. 
After ringing the changes on such vague generalities, without spe- 
cifying a single act of Mr. Adam that deserved approbation, the Chair- 
man observed, that “ Although they should have in Mr. Adam a memo- 
rial of him, he was still persuaded the public feeling could not be satis- 
fied in the full measure of its 'plenitude until they had transmitted to 
him some memorial of them.'' He therefore proposed an Address ex- 
pressing the high esteem and respect of the Biitish inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Ricketts objected to such an Address on two specific grounds, 
founded on the public conduct of Mr. Adam, while their temporary Go- 
vernor-General, viz., his arbitrary banishment of Mr. Buckingham, and 
his enslavement of the Press. As to the first point, Mr. Ricketts observed, 
if Mr. Buckingham had deserved banishment, why had not Lord Hast- 
ings inflicted it, who had abundant opportunities of doing so ? But his 
Lordship would not, because he had a character to lose, and therefore 

would not stoop to an act revolting to the feelings of Englishmen.” 
But, Mr. Adam took advantage of the power with which his ollicial si- 
tuation invested him to pbunce upon Mr. Buckingham ere scarce a 
month had elapsed since his accession to the Government ; and not con- 
tented with that, first shackled the Press, and then made an appeal in 
defence of his conduct to that public which he had gagged, and “ whose 
very existence he had absolutely denied.” Mr. Ricketts concluded by 
saying that, in their present state of abject slavery, no man, though he was 
in the right, dar^ express himself fearlessly on any subject ; but he was 
persuaded that the feelings of the majority were on his side of the ques- 
tion, though the peculiar interests, connexions and circumstances of in- 
dividuals might operate as a restraint upon their conduct. 

Mr. Martin, in reply, said, that he had come there “ impressed with 
the idea that there was to be no discussion on the merits or demerits of 
Mr. Adam's conduct, but that there was simply to be an address voted. 
The only argument he used was the following, to show that he and his 
co-addressers were not enslaved. In proof of their entire freedom of 
opinion, he appealed to the sentiments just uttered by Mr. Ricketts, who 
had spoken freely and fearlessly. 

The fact is, that Mr. Ricketts happened fo be an East Indian, there- 
fore not,banishable at the pleasure of the Governor-General, or he would 
not have ventured to express those truths, to which those of the British 
community dared not give utterance. This is appealed to by Mr. Adams 
flatterers, as a proof that their minds are unshackled ! But their reason- 
ing and their address, which was voted as a matter of course in such an 
assembly, are equally unworthy of notice. 
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ALLOWANCES TO CIVIL SEUVANTS. 

The following has been given in the ‘ India Gazette/ as the new rules 
adopted for the furlough and retiring fund of the civil servants of the 
Company : — 

The Service solicited from the Court of Directors an annuity of 7000 
rupees, consenting to contribute two-thirds. The Court have granted an 
annuity of 10,000, and require the Service to pay only half the v^ue. 

The Service asked the Court to contribute a lac of rupees per annum. The 
Court have consented to give three lacs and 26,000 rupees per annuni. The 
Court have also agreed to give six per cent, for all balances of subscription, 
lo which may also be added other advantages ; for instance; any annuitant 
disliking to dejirive his family eventually of so large a sum as will be his sub- 
scription for half the annuity, may, by either selling that half gain more than 
its cost, or by insuring his life give to his heirs the full value of it at a less 
expense than its annual receipt will give him ; so that, under either of these 
arrangements, a Civil Servant annuitant recei’.ing 500/. a year gratis, whilst 
the junior part ql the Service acquire great acceleration ot promotion by the 
seniors retiring in the Annuity Fund much sooner than they otherwise pos- 
sibly could do. We are led to understand that the despatch of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directois, on the Furlough and Annuity Fund, is to be 
printed and circulated among the members of the Civil Service immediately. 

Civil servants, after an actual residence of ten years in India in the Civil 
Service, to be entitled to come once to Europe on leave for three years, and 
to receive for that period an allowance of 500/. per annum. No greater 
number of servants to come home under this regulation annually than seven- 
teen from Bengal, nine from Madras, and six from Bombay. The preference 
to he given, hr&t, to those producing medical certificates on oath, tnat a visit 
to Europe is indispensably necessary for the restoration of their health, and 
then to servants according to seniority of rank. 

Civil servants compelled by illness, certified on oath, to come to Europe, 
previous to their completion of the period of residence in India above pre- 
scribed, to be presented with 2000 sicca rupees as passage money, and to be 
entitled, for a period not exceeding three years, to an allowance of 250/. per 
annum. Servants having received this indulgence, shall not, in the event of 
their again coming to Europe, after having completed a residence of ten 
years or upwards, be entitled to any allowance under the first regulation, 
unless their return be again occasioned by illness, and then only to the dif- 
lerence between what they have before drawn as absentee allowance, (exclu- 
sive of passage money,) and 500/. per annum for three years. 

Servants going in the first instance to the Cape for their health, and being 
compelled from the same cause to come thence to Europe, to be entitled to 
the benefit of the foregoing rtgulations. 

In all cases the said allowances to commence from the date of leaving 
India, and terminate at the end of three years from that date, or at the time 
of arrival in India, which ever may first happen. 

Ihe allowances in question to be paid half-yearly in Europe, and on no 
account to be extended beyond three years. 

No servant drawing an absentee allowance from a civil fund, to receive 
'hiring the same period of absence, the allowances prescribed by these regula- 
iions, beyond such amount as may bring the total of his receipts from both 
sources to the siim hereby limited. 

We have heard that the plan for paying off the debts of the civil servants 

Government is not likely to be ailoptea for some time to come. 

CENTRAL INDIA, 

is the only hint regarding our internal situation which 
met our notice in the late Indian papers; but it is very significant 


The following 
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of the belief entertained by the Bengal Government, that Bhurtpoor is 
drawing other states into a general combination against us ; and this 
while the strength of our army is still wasting away in the marshes and 
forests of Ava : — 

The Ukbars relate, that on the lOtb of the month of Shahaban, Mr. Stewart 
made an address to Maha Raj.ih Doiilut Rao Sindia Bahadoor, to the follow- 
ing purport : “ That he had been informed of his inclination to succour the 
Bhurtpoories with a minjber of forces under the command of one of his 
ablest commanders; and were that report to he really so, he absolutely con- 
sidered him to be the first cause of the breach of treaty and friendship 
between them. Nevertheless, he was greatly anxious to have a particular 
account of that.’' The Maha Rajah, in reply to Mr. Stewart, informed him, 
that what he had learnt from the report was false, which proceeded from 
nothing more than the stratagems of some cunning men, and therefore he 
recommended him never to nut confidence upon mere reports, until they 
were sufficiently aiithenticutca.— Aoiewooc/y, May 21, 1825. 

MILITARY Ol'EUATIONS IN THE EUllMAN TEUUITORY. 

Our former accounts broke off at the fall of Donabew, the particulars 
of which wc shall now briefly state. On the 2d of Ajiril, shortly after 
day-light, silence was observed to prevail throughout the whole of the 
fortifications; and a little before sun-rise, two Burmese deserters le- 
ported that the place had been evacuated by their countrymen, leaving 
the whole of their artillery in the place. The British forces then taking 
possession, found the guns left loaded, cattle running about loose, and 
every thing bearing the appearance of a precipitate re treat. The cause 
is stated to have been the death of Bundoola, the Burmese General, 
which, according to current report, was occasioned by the explosion of a 
shell under his cot. This he had placed in an exposed situation, upon 
the N.W. angle of the stockade, under a canopy, for the purpose of being 
able to view the operations of the British force. According to other 
accounts he fell while going his rounds. The Burmese, disheartened by 
the loss of that distinguished leader, who died about mid-day on the Ist 
of April, decamped the same nighty leaving the whole of his personal pro- 
perty, war-drums, musical instruments, hat of state, &c. in his dwelling- 
house ; it being unlawful among them for any one to appropriate the effects 
of a superior officer. The relics of him so found, therefore, strongly confirm 
the belief in his death. The Oriental parasites have, since this event, 
begun to extol his merits as a General, wishing it to be supposed that 
his removal will leave the Burmese little or no further power of resist- 
ance. They have still, however, powerful allies in the sei^sons and ele- 
ments ; in the woods and swamps of their inaccessible country. During 
the siege of this place, the enemy, while yet under the direction of Bun- 
doola, had made several bold and desperate sorties on our lines ; which, 
however, were quickly repulsed. One of them presented a scene at once 
hovel and interesting, in front of both armies : seventeen large elephants, 
each carrying a complement of armed men, and supported by a column 
of infantry, were observed moving down upon the light of our columns. 
The body-guard charged them, under Captain Smyd, and boldly mixing 
with the elephants, shot the men off their backs, and finally drove the 
whole back into the fort. The fall of Donabew made Lord Amherst 
agam express his joy, and celebrate this triumph, as usual, by ordering a 
disCi arge of musketry from all the stations of the land forces in the East 
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Indies. These reiterated /ewar-rfe-jioie, will certainly form a considerable 
item in the war expenses. 

Sir Archibald Campbell having then moved back upon Prome, the 
enemy retired at his approach, making no offer of resistance, although 
the hills were fortided to their summits ; and the city being evacuated 
during the previous night, he took possession of it on the 25th of April, 
without firing a shot. He states, having found in the place 100 pieces 
of artillery, (jinjals and blunderbusses of course included in his enumera- 
tion,) and extensive magazines well filled with grain ; although one- 
fourth of the place was burnt by the enemy before he took possession. 
He describes the fortifications as exceedingly strong ; so that, with ten 
thousand steady soldiers, they might have held out against ten times the 
number. He will bo a better judge of this, however, at the end of the 
rains, when he has supplied his troops and cattle with provisions and 
forage for five or six months, in the midst of a country of swamp and 
jungle, with hostile bands hovering round him, and disease and famine 
preying within. “ Nothing,” he says, “ but prompt measures could have 
saved Prome from general conflagration, and its inhabitants from a 
wretched fate it being the policy of the Burmese to lay waste the 
country, so as to leave no resources for their invaders. General Camp- 
bell says, that the people are veiy generally returning to their houses, 
throwing themselves on his mercy; and adds: “ Nor shall the proud 
characteristic of our country be forgotten, in extending shelter and pro- 
tection to the suffering families that have been wantonly exposed to the 
inclemency of an approaching monsoon, by the barbarous policy of their 
own countrymen ” ! Who drove them to adopt that barbarous policy 
which our allies, the Russians, practised to so much more frightful an 
extent in the late memorable case of the burning of Moscow ? Is it tlie 
defending people, or the aggressors, who incur the guilt of such tremen- 
dous sacrifices, which nations are compelled to make for the common 
safety ? On whose head w'ill rest the moral responsibility of all the 
misery that has been created, of all the blood that has been shed, in this 
unnecessary war ? On the Barmans, who are merely standing on the 
defensive ; or Lord Amherst and bis Councillors, who have wantonly and 
unjustly plunged the two states into this ruinous contest ? Yet General 
Campbell, after having been himself the instrument employed in filling 
tlie Burmese territories unnecessarily with slaughter and devastation, 
cants about British kindness and clemency, and Burman barbarity ! ! 

After the capture of Prome, and apparently in expectation of General 
CanipbeHs immediate advance upon the capital, the King and Court, 
with all their wealth, were said to have been secured from danger ; the 
King having retired into the more inaccessible hilly country, where be 
tvould be secure from our attempts. The manner in which they warded 
off the immediate danger by negotiation, likewise shows no little dexte- 
rity, and seems to evince a determination of the Burmese, to leave no art 
of resistance untried, which may serve to protract the war, till it exhaust 
the patience and resources of their enemy. This now appears to be the 
decided character of the Burman policy ; and it is the wisest they could 
possibly adopt. * The Globe’ evening paper says:-— 

The reported negociations fur peace are stated to have ended in rather a 
larcical manner, by the absconding of the Btinncse Ambassador during the 
oi?ht, when he had so far succeeded as to prevent the march o( the English 
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troops on tlie capital, and when he ascertained the necessity of the troops 
remaining at Prome, and the neighbourhood, during the rainy season. 

The same paper gives the following extract of a letter from Madras, 
dated July 12, 1825: — 

The war in Ava seems to be as far from a termination as it was this time 
twelve months. Sir A. Campbell, with the main force of the army, is at 
Prome, the rains have set in very heavily, and the troops are becoming un- 
healthy. The very great expense of this disastrous war has nearly exhausted 
the Government treasury ; and if it be continued much longer, they will be 
obliged, we apprelicnd, to open a new loan, and perhaps it is such an ex- 
pectation, with accounts of the London market, that has occasioned a favour- 
able turn in the exchange in Calcutta. Here also it has improved a little. 

A letter dated Prome, 30th of May, given in a Madras paper, states, 
that a body of 950 men, composed of the flank companies of the European 
regiments, was to be pushed on by Sir A. Campbell, supplied with fifteen 
days’ provisions to attack a strong position taken up by the enemy on the 
road to Ava. The army was miserably housed at Prome, one half having 
no houses at all. The supplies were scarce, and all the flotilla had been 
sent back to Rangoon lor provisions. A letter dated Prome, June 4, 
states, that the Burmese were making every preparation for a stout de- 
fence of the capital, mounting guns, and hiring troops at fifteen tickals 
(equal to above fifteen rupees) per month. A nephew of the late 
General Bundoolah is said to be their generalissimo. Price of provisions 
in the British camp at Prome: beer twenty-four rupees a dozen; bad 
madeira thirty-five ; brandy sixty, or ten shillings a bottle, and other 
articles at the same exorbitant rate. Wc may merely add, that from tlie 
•latest accounts wo have seen, there was no prospect of a speedy termi- 
nation to the war. 

Madras. 

The Governor of Fort St. George has published an extract of a de- 
spatch from the Court of Directors, dated in December last, conveying 
to him their high approbation of the “ zeal and energy" with which he 
has seconded the efibrts of the Bengal Government, to bring the Bur- 
mese war to a “ speedy and successful issue.” Sir Thomas Munro has, 
in our opinion, displayed “zeal and energy" ; but the “ speedy and success- 
ful issue "is yet apparently far off. The Court, at the same time, expressed 
its high sense of the spirit and alacrity early shown by the troops of that 
Presidency, ofiicers and men, in entering upon .this service, and de- 
sired that these sentiments of approbation should be made generally 
known to them. Sir Thomas Munro has, consequently, taken the oppor- 
tunity of publishing the paragraph in praise of himself, like a consistent 
enemy of “ pernicious publicity." 

In another late paper, we find an extract of a despatch from the Court 
of Directors, which states that Sir Thomas Munro had, for some reasons 
alluded to, (probably the dangerous situation in which India had been 
placed by Lord Amherst,) withdrawn the wish formerly expressed to be 
relieved of the office of Governor of Madras. This wish had been ex- 
pressed in' despatches written to the Court, so far back as September 
1823 ; and withdrawn as stated, in letters dated 3d of March and 19th of 
July 1824 ; that is, after the commencement of the Burmese war. The 
Court of Directors express their satisfaction with tliis devotion to their 
service in these words 
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We have derived the most sincere satisfaction from the foregoing commu- 
nications. We consider Sir Thomas Munro to have evinced the same hi^h 
public spirit and ardent zeal to promote the interests committed to his charge 
on the present as on all past occasions throughout his long and hoiiourahie 
course of public service. As no arrangement has yet been made for the ap- 
pointment of a successor to the Governor of Madras, we are happy to signify 
to you our unanimous desire to avail ourselves of an extension of Sir Thomas 
Munro’s services in that high station, at a period when his distinguished 
talents and peculiar qualilications cannot fail of being eminently bcneticial to 
the country under your Government, as well as to our interests ; and we 
have accordingly unanimously resolved to abstain from nominating any suc- 
cessor to Sir 'fhomas Munro, until we shall have received from you an ac- 
knowledgment of this communication, and an intimation of his wishes in 
consequence. 

This flattering testimony of their approbation, signed by his ten 
“ Loving Friends,’* W. Astell, C. Marjoribanks, &c., was published by 
their express direction in the Government Gazette. Lord Amherst finds 
it more agreeable to keep the despatches addressed to him quietly in his 
pocket, an indication' that they are not quite so flattering respecting his 
share in the management of the Burman war. 

The Supreme Court here was occupied for three days, towards the end 
of May, in hearing a cause of great importance, of which the following is 
a brief outline : Syud Kassim Khan, the dewan or prime minister of 
the forme»' Nuwaiibs of the Carnatic, had obtained a grant from them of 
a valuable jaghire, in altumgha enawy in consideration of services per- 
formed. By this species of tenure, the estate is hereditary in the 
family of the grantee. When tlie Government of the Carnatic was after- 
tuards assumed by the Company, Lord Clive issued a proclamation, de- 
claring that all jaghiredars and others holding of the Nuwaub, might 
rest assured that their rights would be respected. The Board of Revenue 
also, to whom his titles were submitted, rejwrtcd, that they were perfectly 
valid, and confirmed the grants in perpetuity. The Government, however, 
lefused to acknowledge them; but after his death, granted a 
only, of the estates, to one of his sons, Kullee Moollah, cutting olF all the 
rest of the family, as this applicant did not mention he had any brothers 
or sisters. The latter, consequently, raised an action, which the Court 
decided in their favour ; but the Company appealed it to the King in 
C’ouncil, on the ground, that the Prince who made the grant w^as a 
despot, and they were his legitimate successors. That as he, in virtue of 
his despotic power, might have repealed the grant, they might justly do 
the same ; therefore, it was not competent for the Court to restrain them. 
In the meantime, the defrauded family were involved in the utmost dis- 
tiess for the means of subsistence, and of prosecuting their rights. 7'hey 
therefore applied to the Court for relief, which the Company also 
strenuously opposed, knowing that want might force them to abandon 
their claim. The property in question is said to be immense ; and the 
mere costs of the petition, for the money, amounted to 10,000 rupees, 
which arose, the Chief Justice said, from the opposition met with from the 
Company. His Lordship supposed that the Court w'as to be visited with 

lecture, for not having gratified the East India Company in their wish 
to assume an immense jurisdiction and oust that Court. It appears, 
however, that the King in Council would not listen to the Company’s 
P^ea of having, as a desjxjt, uncontrolled right to rob its subjects, but 
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dismissed the appeal, claiming so very modest a prerogative ! In the 
meantime, its illegal grantee, KuUee Moollah, had absconded, with as' 
much of the property as he could get, to, the French settlement of Pon* 
dicherry, thus defrauding the rest of the family. 

On the 7th of June, Sir Ralph Palmer was sworn in as Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court of that Presidency; and the former Chief Justice, 
Sir Edmund Stanley, was to proceed to England by the ship General 
Palmer. Sir Charles Grey, another Member of the Madras Bench, 
had proceeded to Calcutta, to assume the olfice of Chief Justice at Fort 
William. 


Bombay. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta has been visiting the Societies at this 
island for spreading education and religion; and much is said, of 
the piety and benevolence to which the Natives of India owe these in- 
stitutions On account of the lowness of the funds of the Branch-Society 
there for spreading Christian knowledge, his Lordship added to it a do- 
nation of 1000 rupees from funds intrusted to him by the parent Society. 
At a Meeting of the Education Society, the children of the two centml 
schools were examined in his presence, when, as usual on such oc(;a8ioiis, 
he expressed his satisfaction at their progress. From the report it ap- 
peared, that there were 236 scholars in the boys’ school, and 65 in 
that for girls. The receipts for the year 1824 amounted to 37,000 ru- 
pees, and the payments to 34,500 rupees Of the receipts more than 
14,000 rupees were the benefactions and subscriptions of private indi- 
viduals. In order to enable the society to erect new buildings for the 
accommodation of the two schools, 40,000 rupees had been transferred 
to it by the Government from the old Church and school fund. The 
total amount of the Society’s resources on the 3 1st of December last was, 
it is said, 128,973 rupees, or nearly 12,000/. sterling. It was prop)sed 
tliat the new buildings should accommodate 350 children ; that is, 200 
boys and 150 girls. 

At the laying of the foundation-stone of the two central schools about 
the beginning of May, there was a grand assemblage of the chief digni- 
taries in Bombay : the Honourahl i the Governor, the Honourable the 
Chief Justice, and Lady West; the Lord Bishop and Mrs. Heber, the 
Commander-in-Chief ; Mr. and Mrs. Warden ; Sir C. and Lady Cham- 
bers, Sir Ralph Rice, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Meriton, Major-General 
Wilson, Archdeacon Barnes ; and, adds the account, “ almost the whole 
society of the Presidency.” Magnificent preparations were made to give 
full effect to this triumphant display of British philanthropy. The 
flies of two tents were erected, so as to extend almost from the site of 
the one school to the other, and the children were drawn up in the in- 
termediate space under a ekahmiamk. Hymns ascended up to heaven ; 
and coins were deposited ; after which followed the prayers of the 
Bishop for a divine blessing on the work of charity ; and hymns of thanks- 
giving by the children concluded the ceremony. Then the whole party 
partook of an elegant breakfast; which being over, the Bishop addressed 
the company in a splendid oration, said to be of “ exquisite fitness” for 
the occasson. He commenced by addressing the Governor, and said : 

It was a gratifying sight, and bethought he might indulge an honest 
pride in expressing his belief, tliat the British are the only people among 
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whom such a scene could be exhibited ; while he felt convinced that the 
Protejjtant was the only religion which could lead mil. It was a grateful 
sight to see the high, the talented, the valorous, and the fair, unite to grace 
with their presence the education of the poor. 

In the above national eulogy he forgot to mention that at Bombay 1200 
children are educated by the American Missionary Society; and only 
1000 by the Education Society on the British system 1 So it is stated 
in the ileport of the British and Foreign School Society published in 
May last. Yet our English Bishop has the conBdence to stand up in the 
face of a large assembly and assert, that “ the British are the only 
people they who, enjoying the whole revenues of the country, devoto to 
the education of its inhabitants less than a farthing per annum 1 He 
afterwards said with equal justice, If the sway of England, like other 
dynasties should pass away, wdiich may God grant to be far distant, 
we should be remembered chiefly for the blessings we had left behind 
us.” Assuredly, unless a new era is soon to commence in our Indian' 
policy, which 4ve sincerely hope, the British will be remembered only 
.'IS conquerors and greedy monopolists of the trade, wealth, and power- 
of the country: perhaps as the abolishers of the Native punchayet, 
or trial by jury, the l)est institution that ever existed in India ; and 
as the authors of all the perjury, fraud, and general demoralization 
which have notoriously flowed from the grossly defective judicial laws 
p.stahlished by the Company. The Bishop’s extravagant praises of the 
very little that has yet been done for the improvement of India are ex- 
tremely pernicious, as they tend to persuade the public, that it has done' 
enouglt. His object may be, however, to encourage the performance of 
more ; as he bears the character of a truly liberal and benevolent man. 
In the following advice he gives, as to what it is our duty to do, we fully 
concur : 

We should train up, in the first place, that numerous class of children 
with which we are so nearly connected, (the Indo- British race,) a class which 
ts now seen around every camp— showing, by stronglineaments, the progress 
of Brithh population. Wc should train them up to support the name ol our ‘ 
country in the East ; to disseminate among the N'ativos the arts in which 
we e\cel, and eveti lo become the harbingers of the Christian faith. It musk 
he by this liberal policy, and by mixing' all classes of the Natives with the 
children of our own fellow countrymen, that we might hope, by the hle-ising 
of Providence, the mightyexample of England would work upon their hearts. 

This is the true theory of Indian amelioration ; and it is of some value 
to have it from the mouth of a bishop. In proportion as the British and 
Indo-Britishrace shall be increased, the influence of their example will 
operate upon the Native population, and gradually raise it towards the 
same standard of morals and intelligence. They are the most deadly 
enemies of India who, therefore, as far as in them lies, retard this salu- 
tary process by oppsing Colonization. 

We have great satisfaction in observing, that the strictures of the 
Oriental Herald are felt in India, in those high quarters which other- 
wise set the voice of public opinion at complete defiance. Though the 
rulers of that country have banished the freedom of the Press ten thou- 
sand miles off, its censures still fallt with unerring force, on the proud 
hearts of these Lords of the East; and unwelcome truth finds her way 
^nto their lialls ^nd palaces, notwithstanding the'erowds of flatterers 
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that surround them. The observations contained in this work, on the 
conduct of Mr. Warden, as a member of the Bombay Government, and 
proprietor of a newspaper there, in league with the Bar, to throw oblo- 

? [uy upon the Judges, have elicited from that gentleman a sort of mani- 
esto against us. BtW, instead of issuing it boldly to the world, chal- 
lenging refutation — the proper course of a man who is conscious of 
being in the right— he circulates it to a chosen few, among his friends and 
others, who are not likely to refute it. A copy of this hole-and-corner 
production has, however, fallen into ourlknds ; and we shall, therefore, 
give Mr. Warden all the benefit he can expect from being heard in his 
own defence. The public is the only tribunal before which we have ar- 
raigned him, and before that, whether he will or not, we now make him 
plead. He commences with — 

I disdain to notice any of the remarks contained in No. XIV'. of the 
Oriental Herald, of a personal nature, which have relation to the Press 
of this Presidency.” , 

He disdains to do the very thing he is doing ! “ Oh, what a fall was 
there ! But let him proceed— 

1 disdain to notice any of the remarks contained in No. XIV. of the Oriental 
Herald, of a personal nature, which have relation to my connexion with tlie 
Press of this Presidency. 1 shall be prepared to afford any explanation that may 
become necessary on that subject, to the Honourable the Court of Directors, who 
alone have any right to require it of me. It is at present necessary for me only 
to say, that I am not aware of any law or regulation, or of any obligation, moral 
or political, prohibitory of a civil servant, iu or out of council, vesting any por- 
tion of bis property in a periodical publication. 

My object in tin* statement is, to expose an unfounded insinnation contained 
iu the Oriental Herald, proceeding from a quarter entitled to more consideration 
than the Editor of that work. In page 197 of that Number, there are the fol- 
lowing passages “ AVe have a letter before us from an authority on which we 
cau rely, saying, the report of our late proceedings^ in Court have, as usual, 
been put into the ‘ Gazette* in the most partial and incorrect manner; indeed, 
this practice has now become quite systematic.” Another letter says — “ I need 
not remind you, that the ‘ Gazette ’ is intirely influenced by one of our Members 
of Council, who is its proprietor : but had it ventured to publish one* half of the 
calumnies against the Government which it has against the Court, it would long 
since have been suppressed, and shared the fate of the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ ” 

The plain meaning of those passages is this— That the ‘Gazette* being 
entirely influenced by Mr. Warden, as its proprietor, the publication of the 
reports of the proceedings in Court, in a partial and incorrect manner, has been 
systematically pursued ; and that calumnies have been published in the ‘ Gazette’ 
against tlte Court, under the encouragement of Mr. Warden, a member of the 
Government. And from whom does that charge proceed? From one obviously 
connected with the Supreme Court. 1 should hope the author was one of its 
subordinate officers, lie he, however, who he may, 1 cannot allow so serious an 
accusation to be ppblished against me, emanating from an authority on which 
the publisher relies, without justifying myself to those to whom I am officially 
re^onsible. 

This is not the first time that I have been compelled to deny accusations of a 
similar nature. In the month of March 1824, reports reached me of a com- 
plaint having been sent home of my countenancing publications iu the news- 

{ )aper8 of matter connected with the proceedings against Mr. Erskiue and the 
)arristers. I judged it proper, in consequence, to address a letter to the distin- 
guished individual to whom the accusation was forwarded, denying its justness. 
From the tenor of the reply I received, which was perfectly satisfactory to me, 
no other impression could be formed, than that there was a foundation for my 
suspicions of such a charge having l)een^)referred against me. 

1 am free to acknowledge, that rav private feelings and friendships have pow- 
erfully preponderated in favour of those individuals whose cases have so much 
agUatea aud disturbed the harmony of ^ihis society, ’ 1 must, at the same time, 
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aisei’t that I have l^en too long trained to official discipline, not to have been 
fully sensible of the public duty it was incumbent on me to respect and fulfil 
towards the Supreme Court of Judicature. I have, therefore, studiously endea- 
voured to preserve that neutrality in the dissensions that have so unfortunately 
prevailed at this Presidency, which it appeared to me ^e most becoming my 
official situation to maintain. It would, nevertheless, appear that whilst I have 
thus been endeavouring to uphold the respect due to the Supreme Court, 

I have been charged, by some one connected with it, with privately influencing 
a systematic attack in a newspaper, the object of which was, by misrepresenta- 
tions, to degrade its character. ' • 

That 1 have exercised an influence over the Press of this Presidency, I have 
no hesitation in unreservedly acknowledging. But that influence has been anx- 
iously, and, 1 will say, beneficially directed to the suppression of publications 
that would certainly have proved ottensive to the Supreme Court. I have repeat- 
edly enjoined the most rigid observance of the regulations for the Press ; more I 
could not do. If, then, a libel, a contempt of Court, or a “ calumny,” has 
been published in the ‘ Gazette,’ it onlv proves the inefficiency of my influence. 
Had I perceived any disposition in the late Editor to violate the regulations for 
the Press, I should have relinquished the portion of interest I had in the 
‘ Gazette,’ which.certainly never possessed any attractions of a pecuniary na- 
ture, to render me, one moment, anxious for the connexion on that score. 

I, then, most unequivocally deny the justness of the accusations contained in 
the passages which I have quoted from the Oriental Herald, and assert, that 
whatever right of control 1 may hane possessed over the Press, has been uni.^ 
formly, and whenever the opportunity was afforded me, positively, directed in a 
way diametrically opposite to that which I have been accused of encouraging. 
Evidence of that fact I have in my possession. 

1 feel a proud conviction, that to a society in which I have passed the best 
period of my life, and among those at home who have any knowledge of my 
(haraccter, any justification of my conduct, in this instance, is wholly unneces- 
sary. As, however, the authorities in England, to whom 1 am officially respon- 
sible, and whose good opinion and confidence in ray integrity, it has ever been, 
anil still is, an object of iny solicitude to maintain, may attach some weight to 
insinuations calculated to undermiue my official reputation, j)rocceding, as they 
are said to do, from an authority “ on which the Editor of the Oriental Herald 
can rely,” a sense of duty to myself has uged me to prefer this appeal to their 
consideration, under a solemn assurance, that the accusation of which I complain 
is a calumnious attack on my character. 

I have delivered a copy of this paper to each of the Honourable the Judo'es of 
the Supreme Court, and submitted it to the perusal of a very limited number of 
niy friends at this Presidency. It is my intention to forwanl copies of it only to 
the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control, and to the members 
of the Honourable Court. 

liomhay, 10/A June, 1825. (Signed) F. WARDEN. 

We shall make very few observations on ibis document, because but 
few are necessary to demonstrate that it confirms, rather than refutes, our 
former conclusions. He knows of no ‘‘obligation, moral or political,” on 
a civil servant, in or out of council, to abstain from having property in a 
newspaper! We see a very great objection, both moral and political, to 
a member of a despotic government engaging in trade of any kind, more 
especially in that of newspapers, of the conduct of which it is the judge ; 
because no man ought to be a judge in bis own cause, or wield an instrul 
Went which gives him a despotic power over the characters of others. He 
admits that he exercised an influence over the press, but asserts that this 
was always used beneficially. So every man on earth thinks his own 
Pnwer used beneficially; but is he to be the judge of this? Let us look 
lor the proof of it in the result. The Paper over which this beneficial in- 
fluence* was exercised is guilty of a systematic misrepresentation of the 
Lourt. This is a known fact, which Mr. Warden does not venture directly 
^0 deny ; but he says^ “ Had T perceited any disposition in the late Editor 
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to violate the regulations of the press, I should Have relinquished the por- 
tion of interest I had in the * Gazette.* *' Then he saw nothing wrong in 
it : the systematic misrepresentation which every body else could see, 
which the Judges cowplained of, and the Governor punished, was all 
right, fair, and proper, in Mr. Warden’s eyes. For the very purpose of 
encouraging this course, so much condemned by others, Mr. Warden re- 
tained Iris share in the ‘ Gazette for it “ possessed no attraction of a 
pecuniary nature.” We must suppose^ however, that the Paper would 
have gone greater lengths still, but for Mr. Warden’s caution and advice ; 
for he states that he repeatedly enjoined the most rigid observance of the 
regulations ; ” and that his influence was “ directed to the suppression of 
publications that w'ould have been oftensive to the Supreme Court.” Was 
that not a disposition to violate the regulations which required to be so 
“repeatedly” checked? But as that disposition did not, we are told, 
exist in the Editor, yet the Court was insulted through his Paper, and 
the regulations were violated ; — whence sprung this contumacious spirit? 
If not from the Editor, from whom else but tbe controlling influence of Mr. 
Warden himself or his friends ?* The Editor, who is now confessed to 
have been innocent, was made the scape-goat of their offences, while the 
Paper, which was really the guilty instrument in their hands, but the 
property of Mr. Warden, is left untouched ! Mr. Elphinstone, who, under 
such circumstances, banished Mr. Fair, (here clearly exculpated by the 
confession of his accomplices,) will not thank Mr. Warden for furnishing 
evidence against himself, which more strongly proves the cruelty and in- 
justice of that despotic measure. 

We have next to notice an outcry raised against us by the Barristers, 
which has been re-echoed by the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ under the title ot 
“ Slanders upon the Bar of Bombay.” To begin at the beginning of this 
subject : the first timethe dissensions between the Bar and the Bench w'ere 
noticed in our pages, was in our Number for April 1824, (vol. i. p. 076,) 
where we stated, that “ the Natives had petitioned the Recorder to re- 
duce the lawyers’ fees, to which he assented. He had also increased the 
jurisdiction of the Small-Cause Court from 400 to 1000 rupees, which 
has given great satisfaction to the Natives; but has been proportion- 
ally displeasing to the attorneys and barristers, as lessening their gains. 
In the same Number, (p. 691,) we inserted a full account of the proceed- 
ings in the Recorder’s Court, on the 7th Oct. 1823, when the whole of 
the barristers were suspended for six months, for having presented an 
insulting memorial to the Court. As so gross a contempt must necessarily 
have proceeded from soine strong dissatisfaction with the Recorder, and 
as we knew of no cause for such violent animo.sity but the Recorder’s known 
disposition to reduce the profits of the Bar, we readily believed that it 
originated in this alone. If this inference, which we, as well as others, 
Iiave drawn from these premises, be wrong, let another adequate cause for 
the virulent spirit we have alluded to be assigned, and then we shall be 
open to conviction. The ‘ Bombay Courier ’ of April 9th argues, in be- 
half of the Bar, that a certain discussion about fees, mentioned by ue, had 
occurred after (not before) the presentation of the memorial on the 10th 
of September, which occasioned the susi^ension of the Bar. But it has 


« And who could these friends be, but the well-known league formed against 
the Court ? * • ‘ . 
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^Dce Admitted, tlmt previous discussions on tbo subject bad taken place a 
good while earlier, in which two of the same counsel were concerned. If 
the result of it had been satisfactory to them, it would no doubt have been 
stated. The enlargement of the jurisdiction of tb^ Small-Cause Court, 
another grievance, had also, we suppose, occurred previously. At all 
events, the desire of the Recorder to curtail legal emoluments was well 
known ; and our position is, that this avowed disposition on his part ex- 
cited the animosity against him which produced the memorial that occa- 
sioned the suspension. Unless the first link in this chain be destroyed, 
the conclusion is unavoidable. But it is absurd to say, therefore, as is 
done by the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ that we “ have insinuated that the decree 
of suspension was grounded on some alleged extortions about fees.” 80 
far from dealing in dark insinuations, we gave, in our Number for April, 
a full and accurate account of the proceedings when the suspension took 
place ; in which the grounds of it are clearly and distinctly stated. While 
tlie perfect accuracy of this is not disputed, where is the pretence for ac- 
cusing U3 of misrepresenting or disguising the truth ? 

'I'he Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ in discussing this subject, has been guilty 
of an audacious distortion of fact, worthy of that infamous paper, and 
its reputed proprietor, the Reverend Dr. Bryce. In reply to the * Bengal 
Hurkarii,’ who had taken up our defence, the ‘ John Bull' says ; — 

Our contemporary may depend upon it, that Mr. Buckingham’s statement, 

that the Bar at that Presidency was suijpended on account of their rapacity 
and extortionate conduct, in regard to fees,” did not originate in “ information 
which, from whatever quarter it came, must have been sent to him for a base 
and unwoithy purpose, and by one utterly devoid of every honourable feel- 
ing”: on the contrary, we liave shown that the information Mr. Buckingham 
had, and on which lie reasoned, and on which he came to the above conclu* 
HoUf was full, and the most authentic possible. 

Now the “ above conclusion,” and the words 50 quoted as “Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s statement,” arc wwdsput into his mouth by ‘ John Bull,’ which 
he never uttered ; and forged as his, for the purpose of aspersing his 
character. Such are the base artifices of a paper under the control of a 
Reverend Divine of the Church of Scotland, who Is believed to be its 
real proprietor, under the cloak of his brother-in-law. The Editor, whom 
he chooses for conducting it, is Mr. Greenlaw, a person (in the w'ords of 
the Deputy Judge Advocate of Bengal) “long ago branded with false- 
hood of which the above might serve as a specimen. 

We may here notice, that the same excellent authority, in his impla- 
cable enmity to Mr. Buckingham, has alleged, that the latter is not 
entitled to denominate himself a member of the Asiatic Society. He 
was invited to join that body by the late Col. Mackenzie, Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of India, at whose motion Mr. Buckingham’s name was duly enrolled 
among its members, after the usual forms of ballot, election, &c., and he 
continued, up to a short period before his leaving Calcutta, to pay all the 
usual contributions of other members, amounting to a considerable suni 
per annum, Wliatevcr nominal honour he derived from being so elected 
by thal body, could only be cancelled by the same authority which con- 
ferred ic, — a vote of the Society. His powerful persecutors have not yet 
descended to this mode 0^ showing their malice and meanness; or if they 
have attempted to use their influence on the Asiatic Society for such a 
purpose, it has not. cjiosen to divulge it. We believe the assertion con- 
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tained jn Dr. Bryce’s paper to be worthy of him, and his editor-elect, 
whose character is so well known in India. 

SINGAPORE. 

We have much satfsfaction in observing the progress of this infant set- 
tlement, already exhibiting many symptoms of vigourous youth, which 
does so much honour to its founder, Sir Stamford Raffles, and his able 
successor. The * Singapore Chronicle,’ of May 12th, states, that — 

The reputation of the Singapore institution, and of its learned and zealous 
supporter, Dr. Morrison, has, within the last fortnight, brought to this place 
a student all the way from the United States of America, a young gentleman 
of the name of Hunter, of a highly respectable and opulent family of New 
York. The object of Mr. Hunter’s parents, as we are given to understand, 
is to obtain for him a thorough knowledge of the Chinese language, as sub- 
servient to his future mercantile pursuits. We wish every success to this 
very liberal and enterprising scheme, which becomes the enlightened spirit 
of the American people, and the magnitude of their commercial relations 
with the Chinese empire. 

A large Chinese Junk had been w'reckcd in the Straits of Malacca, and 
the crew, twenty-two in number, after taking to their boat, were all mas- 
sacred, with the exception of five, by the Malay pirates. Why is it that 
the supreme rulers of these seas, the Dutch and English monopolists, 
do not extinguish these hordes of savages, who live by murder and 
rapinp ? Tlie large Indiamen are too strong to incur any danger from 
the attacks of Malay prows, which are suffered to prey on the weaker 
merchantmen ; becoming thus useful allies to the monopolists, who would 
be glad to see every ship driven off the ocean but their own. 

COCIllN-CIIINA. 

We formerly noticed the retirement of Messrs. Vannicr and Chaig- 
neau, the two French' gentlemen who have so long held the rank of 
Mandarines at the court of Cochin-China. Their departure for France, 
with their families, is hailed by the ‘ Singapore Chrouicle,’ (that is, we , 
believe, by Dr. Crawfurd, the Resident,) as “ the final extinction of the 
French party in Cochin China; a party,” it is added, “which atone 
period excited no small degree of uneasiness in our Indian councils, at 
home and abroad,” Further, that not an individual of the French 
nation now remains in Cochin-China, with the exception of two or three 
Franciscan missionaries, residing in different parts of the kingdom, and 
“ destitute of influence or connexion.” This may be, as stated ; but it 
is well known, that the present system of excluding British subjects from 
all the countries to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, givei^ the French, 
the Americans, and foreigners of every nation, superior facilities for 
establishing themselves in that quarter of the world, and that they have, 
in fact, become exceedingly numerous, even within the Company’s pro“ 
per territories. The American interest, we believe to be already very 
strong in China, as the French and Russian is in Persia ; and if we have 
again to struggle against European influence in the East, it wijl be a 
higher game than the miserable squabbles and cabals with second and 
third rate semi-barbarous states, wijich engross the attention of Lord 
Amherst and his Councillors. By-the-by, Dr. Crawfurd found the 
French, or at least, the anti-British influence, too strong for him on his 
late mission to Siam and Cochin-China, the object , of which was to 
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cement some closer kind of alliances with these states than they liave vet 
been induced to form. ^ 


NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

The ‘ Singapore Chronicle' of April 28th, gives a detailed account of 
the death of Mr. Thornton, member of a respectable mercantile house in 
Batavia, who some years ago fell into the hands of pirates, and was long 
supposed to be living their captive. Four of the Javanese crew of his 
brig, the General de Kock, having at last effected their escape, relate that 
two days after sailing from Batavia, when abreast of Indramay’s Point, 
eight pirate boats pulled close alongside of them, it being a dead calm. 
The brig commenced a smart fire, but her ammunition being soon spent, 
the pirates boarded her; the Captain and chief officer leaped overboard, 
and Mr. Thornton the owner, the only European then left in the vessel, 
was run through the body by a spear when working one of the quarter- 
deck guns. He soon after expired, and his body was thrown overboard 
by the pirates as soon as they got full possession of the brig. The crew 
were then carried into Borneo and sold as slaves, from which situation 
tour of them escaped by seizing upon a boat belonging to one of their 
masters, at midnight, and steering for the island of Java. 

According to letters from Batavia of the 31st of July, a proclamation 
has been issued on the 21st, declaring Anjier and Rhio free ports for all 
nations, upon paying one per cent, for bonding goods, time or amount 
unlimited, but not for a less sum than 1 ,000 guilders. It is gratify- 
ing to see the principles of free trade thus forcing their way into 
the most obstinate strongholds of monopoly. The Dutch India rulers 
found that their harljours had been deserted for the free port of 
Singapore; therefore both envy and avarice compel them to follow 
its example. But it appears that a new scheme of monopoly is in 
contemplation : a Joint Stock Company to monopolize the tin, spices, 
and other articles of trade, heretofore exclusively engrossed by the 
Government. This is freely condemned by the English papers, as the 
establishment of a system still more pernicious than even the Dutch 
system hitherto. But not a word is said in reprobation of the monopoly 
concocting in British India, with the countenance of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, which is to be armed with the whole civil and military revenue, and 
judicial authorities of the country, the functionaries themselves being 
embodied as its members. All men of real honour and integrity in the 
Company’s service must scout such a confederacy, and the generality of 
them cannot but feel the proposition as an insult. 

The Dutch authorities in India have lately been threatened with a 
formidable insurrection at Djockjockarto, in which some of the Native 
princes w'ere concerned ; and although the danger has been averted, 
strong precautions are still necessary for maintaining order. Their 
Indian finances appear to be in a very distressed state, requiring consi- 
derable loans to be raised in Europe for their relief. 

The following is an extract of a letter dated Batavia, Aug. 1 : — 

Tlie Sultan of Soolo has declared war against the Dutch, and by the last ac- 
counts his armies were only 20 miles from Samarang. It is supposed that 
me Emperor of Jug-Jug-Jarta would^oin him. Every thing is confusion here. 
General de Kock, the Lieut .-Governor, has set off express to join the forces. 
Ihe Buggeese, at Macassar, are in levolt. The Chinese, and inhabitants of 
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Poniiana and Banjermassin, are also in rebellion, and hare massactcd their 
respective residents. It appears the government m this place are most pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We some months ago remarked on the strange sort of redress granted 
by the Colonial Office to Mr. Greig, the persecuted proprietor of the 
South African Advertiser, which was to send him back to experience 
again the power of his oppressor, Lord Charles Somerset. On his arrival 
at the Cape, we are now informed, he found that all his printing mate- 
rials and property, which the Government at home promised should be 
restored to him, had been sold, during his absence, by the colonial au- 
thorities ; and as, on the faith of these assurances, he had been prevented 
from taking out a fresh st(Kk from England, he found, on his arrival at 
the Cape, that he was totally without the means of commencing the 
world again, the materials there, on which he had been taught to rely, 
being entirely dissipated. Nearly all the oppressed Colonists have 
joined in a petition to the King in Council respecting the late change in 
the currency. There has been a failure of one of the first houses in Lon- 
don connected with the Cape trade, and it is feared that the measures 
lately taken with respect to the wine duties, and the changes in the cur- 
rency, will lead to further distress. By later accounts from the Cape, it 
appears that Mr. Greig had managed to collect a fresh stock of materials 
and recommenced his pa|)er. 

The Mulgrave Castle^ Ralph, from London to India, ran ashore on 
Green Point, Cape of Good Hope, on the 3d of September, and it was 
feared would become a complete wreck ; but the cargo was expected 
to be saved. 


COLONIAL PRESS. 

The fortune of the press in the different British dependencies presents 
at present a remarkable contrast. At the Cape of Good Hope, a publica- 
tion, advocating the interests of the colonists, and therefore suppressed 
by the local government, has been re-established under the express pro- 
tection of his Majesty’s Ministers. At Calcutta, the ‘ Scotsman in the 
East’ started as a successor to the ‘ Calcutta Journal,” and carried on a 
long while at Mr. Buckingham’s expense for the sole benefit of the son- 
in-law of Mr. Harrington, Member of Council, has been discontinued. 
This gentleman, standing in so fortunate a relation to the Government, 
which forcibly made him proprietor, and w'as enriching him at the ex- 
pense of another, went on well enough so long as Mr. Buckingham’s 
agents supplied the funds ; but when this source, the wrecks of Mr. 
Buckingham’s property in India, wms at last dried up and exhausted, 
the Paper was abandoned as an unprofitable concern. It had been the 
only daily publication in India sincerely devoted to liberal principles, and 
an independent advocacy of the interests of (he community. 

The settlers in our Western dependencies seem much more alive to the 
advantages of having a press to advocate their cause. It appears by the 
Demerara Papers, that, not satisfied with having the colonial publications 
in their service, possessing as they do the superior efficiency of freedom, 
they were raising a fund by subscription to support a daily paper in 
London^ in the West Indian interest, 



INCIDKNTS AND SVms IN BUROPB CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 

ANTlCtPATED CtlANGES IN THE EAST-INDIA DIRECTION. 

The firm phalanx of that corl'upt but strongly adhesive mass of power 
Concentred in the East India Direction is about to give way, or, at least, 
to open its ranks a little for the admission of other (would we could con* 
scientiously say, and, we hope, better) men. Most of our readers are, 
by this tinie, pretty well aware of the motives which lead men to seek a 
seat at this Board of Despots and Monopolists, and many are also ac- 
quainted with the mode of abject servility in which these future tyrants 
wind their devious way, through every dirty lane and alley in the city, to 
solicit, cap in hand, the “ honour of tiic vote and interest” of men 
whom, while they outwardly flatter, they inwardly despise! — Not unfre- 
quently, the whole of the members who are within the polluted precincts, 
club together their forces to keep the more pure from coming among 
them ; and on the other hand they sometimes unite, like the unclean spi- 
rit in the Gospel, “ to take to them other spirits more wicked than them- 
selvesr,” so that their last state is even worse than their first. On what 
other principle than this can it be at all explained that Colonel Baillie, 
the dismissed servatity whose removal from his office in India, Was ap- 
proved, not only by the Government of the day in that country, but by 
the Directors here, is now accepted as an honourable master in Eng- 
land ? — that he who was deemed unworthy to serve in a land of despo- 
tism abroad, is thought quite worthy to rule in a company of despots at 
home ? There are certain stories of threatened recrimination on each 
side, which led to this happy compromise ; and of the dismissed servant 
being made an honourable master to prevent him from disclosing W'hat 
lie otherwise might have done, had he not been so satisfactorily silenced. 
But. into this, it is not our present purpose to inquire. The broad fact 
of a man thrust out of a dignified and lucrative post in India, as unfit to 
retain it, by the very men who almost immediately after receive him 
with open arms as one of their own body in England, is sufficient for our 
present illustration. We may give more details when we review, as we 
hope to do soon, the constitution and character of the whole body 
itself. 

The immediate changes expected in the direction are the following; 
Mr, W.,T. Money, who is appointed British Consul General at Venice, 
goes out, in consequence of that event. Mr. Hudlestone, whose ill 
health requires his residence at Bath, resigns; and Mr. Daniell, a West- 
India merchant, from pecuniary embarrassment, has been compelled to 
sell his East- India stock, and is consequently disqualified. It has been 
long expected that Mr. Elphinstone, whose advanced age and infirmities 
render him unable to give any regular attendance to business, would 
have also resigned before this ; but, it seems, from some strange notion of 
a point of honour, certainly a point “ more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance,” he intends, it is said, to die a Director, as if there 
were something of patriotism in thus maintaining to the last a post wdiich 
2 P 2 
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should not be lield a moment longer than it could be filled with usefulness 
as well as integrity. 

The three vacations thus offered will admit, of course, only an equal 
number of new Directors ; and, among the candidates who are thought 
most likely to succeed, the names of Sir Robert Farquhar, Mr. Henry 
Alexander, and Major (Tarnac, are mentioned. Mr. James Stuart and 
Mr. Trant are also thought likely to succeed by others; but for ourselves 
we have no such fears of their success. 

It is so diflScult to speak of the public characters of men who are not 
seen or known tlirough the medium of any public acts which can be< 
safely traced to their individual influence — that on the present occasion 
we have little room for blame or eulogy on any of the retiring members. 
Of Mr. Daniell we know absolutely nothing, either good or bad. Of 
Mr. Hudleston, we know little more than that he has for many years 
been content to hold a post the duties of which his state of health has 
not enabled him to fulfil. But of Mr, Money, whoever has known him 
personally here, or by reputation at Bombay, the scene of his former 
service, knows that the oppressed Natives of India have few more sin- 
cere or zealous friends than himself. Like all those, however, who enter 
the Direction in England, he has been utterly powerless as one of the 
junior members of that talentless body, and w'ould have remained so for 
years to come until he had passed up through the absurd gradations of 
Private Trade and Shipping Committee— Buying and Warehouse Com- 
mittee— and other stages, through which alone the oligarchical and se- 
lect circle of the “ Committee of Correspondence,” the only class that 
possesses any influence, is to be reached. 

The retirement of all these from the Direction can hardly be deemed 
an evil : since, from different causes, they were powerless there : and no 
loss to any good cause can therefore be sustained by their secession. 
For nearly the same reasons, the accession of the expectant candidates 
can hardly be hailed as aft'ordiiig any hope of a better state of things. 
Sir Robert Farquhar, as a man of firmness and of business, will perhaps 
be somewhat stubborn and unbending at first : but he, like all others that 
enter this unholy Alliance, must bend his neck to the yoke, and wear the 
chains and fetters, whetlier gracefully or otherwise matters not, for the 
stated period of servitude at Tea Sales, Baggage Examinations, and 
other dignified and statesman-like occupations, to which, after ruling a 
King’s colony in the Indian seas, he must stoop, before he can be fit to 
have a voice at the Council Board of a Trading Company in London ! — 
Major Carnac has the reputation, and, we believe, deservedly, of great 
benevolence, an intimate acquaintance with Indian policy, and the best 
disposition towards the unhappy Natives of that misgoverned country. 
But these very qualifications, w'hich would endear him to all other hearts, 
would tell against him with his colleagues : and even should he get 
among them, what influence can he hope to obtain^in opposition to so 
many ?— Mr, Henry Alexander is, we believe, also an individual of be- 
nevolent intentions : — but so also is Mr. Trant, and even Mr. Stuart may 
have that or some equally redeeming quality. It is unfortunately too 
evident that this alone is not sufiicient to effect any reform in such a 
monstrous mass of iniquity as that which is covered by the roof of the 
India House. The day will come, w e hope, when the besom of popular 
disgust and indignation w ill sw'eep that gloomy fabric of all its inmates, 
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as the Temple of Jerusalem was swept of the money-changers who defiled 

it, and turned the House of Prayer into a den — . We will not 

pursue the parallel farther.. Nothing short of the entire dissolution of the 
odious monopoly itself will satisfy the claims of justice when the day of 
reckoning arrives—for come it will— and at that period, and until then, 
we hope to be found at our post. Let others who also aim at the distinc- 
tion of public sentinels, instead of indulging a vain hope of doing good 
within such unhallowed walls, where the voice of conscience and of duty 
is answered only with laughter and derision, turn their attention to 
other quarters if they would be honoured in the latter day. 

NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Various rumours and speculations have been current during the past 
month respecting the new Governor- General of India. All parties seem 
now to give up Lord Amherst as indefensible and irreclaimable ; but there 
are many jarring interests to reconcile before all shall be equally unani- 
mous as to a successor. The Company, it appears, wish to send up 
General Munro from Madras, a man after their own hearts, as a sup- 
porter of the detestable ryotwarry system, and to fill his place by a ser- 
vant of their own. But the ministers will not permit their patronage to 
be thus invaded. They are willing to send the Duke of Buckingham : 
but to this the Court demur for reasons stated in our last : Lord P^mer- 
ston has been since suggested, but to him there are also objections. 
Lord Bentinck the ministers will not have, because he is their political 
opponent; and Lord Hastings the Court reject, because a majority of 
their body have done him the grossest injustice before ; and, like all base 
and low-minded men, they repair one injury by heaping others on it, in 
order to justify, to themselves, by an obstinate persistance in wrong, a per- 
secution which they can never atone for to others. 

Amidst this conflict of corrupt motives and diabolical passions, unhappy 
India is to remain still misgoverned for the benefit of some needy favou- 
rite of the one party or the other. But it would not avail much, were it 
even otherwise ; for, even with Lord Hastings, the best Governor-Gene- 
ral for their own interests, as well as that of the Natives, they have ever 
yet seen, how impotent was he to extend permanent protection to the 
injured and oppressed ? Let the wrongs of the robbed and plundered 
merchants of Hyderabad, and all their constituents, as well as the spolia- 
tion and ruin of those connected with the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' answer. It is 
the Company and its execrable system that are the cause of all the hide- 
ous deformity that appears ; and, till these are abolished, there is no ra- 
tional ground of hope for a better state of things. 

The following remarks on the anticipated appointment of the Duke of 
Buckingham, appeared in the ‘ Sunday Times,’ which, though evincing a 
strong inclination |p speak slightingly of his Grace, admits him to have 
some good qualities, and to be “ neither destitute of talents nor discrimi- 
nation”: — 

“ The embassy to France was what he aimed at; but the Foreign 
Minister and the Stafford family were too closely united, and Mr. Can- 
ning gave that place to his friend Lord GranviUe. Even the mission to 
Vienna, the Duke would have accepted, but the Wellesleys crossed 
him there. With vast estates, uniting the Temple and Chandos fortunes, 
in England, and that of the former Lord Clare, in Ireland, all in himself. 
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India, after all, IS but a splendid exile; and the ‘proud revolving DuL 
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pMtrMollections, for such a scene. Yet that he is either coquettiL 
with Ministers, or has thought eenously of the change, is certain^ for he 
hMgoneso far, as to name the individuals he wished to form his suite 
and cross the Equator with him. What particular qualifications his 
Grace possesses ‘or the rule of eighty millions in India, we do not know 
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street. Should the Duke go to Bengal, his station, just now, will not be 
a 0 ^ of Pqwian roses ; between the Burmese war, and the new crusade 
against the Rajah of Bhurtpore, Ids hands will be tolerably full The 
retracto^ R^ah is a near kinsman of the warlike Ruhjeet Sing, and 
should he cross the Indus, with his Sikhs and Afghans, to the aid of 
Bhurtpore, the contest would be an alarming one. Yet the Duke of 
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pact by which the Grenvilles returned to power, and their leader obtained 
a dukedom. But his Grace has some good qualities : he is splendid in 
private life, and liberal in his religious opinions ; he has supMrted the 
cause of toleration warmly and undeviatiogly ; and as avarL seldom 
accompanies ambition, the former vice never blotted the Duke’s escutcheon 
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bs awful presence to prostrate crowds, begirt with guards, and sur- 
rounded by elephants and silver howdahs ; nay, like the MoeuU he 
may gq through the ceremony of annually weighing his sublime person 
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Two thottfland dx huodftDd lu)d ten innocent womefn deliberately burnt 
to death, one by one, with the moit excruciating torture, in the short 
space of four years, under the government of a civilized people, and that 
people the Btitish nation! We might leave this appalling fact without 
a word of comment to make its own impression on every mind not com- 
pletely deadened to all sense of humanity. But, for the sake of the cal- 
lous of heart and obtuse of understanding, who have hitherto upheld, or 
at least tolerated, this monstrous practice, it is gratifying to be able to 
quot^ the solemn judgment of the highest authorities on the spot, includ- 
ing Mr. Courtenay Smith, second Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, a 
gentleman whose talents are an honour to the Civil Sen'ice of the Com • 
pany, who has repeatedly declared it to be his opinion, that the prac- 
tice of suttee might be abolished with "perfect safety.” 


We have this month to record the melancholy fate of an, East India 
vessel, homeward bound, on the shores of England. The Ogle Castle, 
private trader from Bombay, under the command of Captain James 
Weynton, run a-ground on the Goodwin sands on the morning of the 3d 
of November, and in the course of the day became a complete wreck 
Notwithstanding the exertions of the boats on the coast, a number of 
which kept hovering near her for several hours, none of them could 
apj)roach within, two cables length, on account of the violence of the 
storm, and, consequently, all on board perished. As it was reported 
that six ladies were seen on the poop, it was feared that many families 
must have suffered in the number of passengers lost, besides the crew. 
But it has been ascertained that there were not more than two passen- 
gers, Lieutenants William Howard and William Noton, adjutant of the 
marine battalion, of whom the latter is said to have been in such a state 
of health at St. Helena, as almost to preclude the hope of his reach- 
ing England alive. The Ogle Castle carried no surgeon, although of 
000 tons burden ; and the crew did not exceed thirty-three men. The 
cargo, it is said, was extremely valuable, and there was also a consider- 
able sum in bullion on board. Captain Weynton is spoken of as an ex- 
cellent seaman ; and the loss of the vessel can, therefore, only be attri- 
buted to the violence of the weather, her inability to procure a pilot 
sooner, and possibly some want of skill or attention in the person whb 
might be in charge at the time when she was unfortunately led into dan- 
ger, in this difficult navigation. It w^as reported, erroneously, that she 
had refused a pilot ; but the truth is, that the person who sj-oke her was 
not one, or his services would have been gladly accepted ; and if those 
whose duty it avas had been more alert, this lamentable occuiTence might 
easily have been prevented. A bag of letters, contaiiiing about 400, 
drifted ashore, and w'as forw'arded to the Post-office. 

The Courier of November 25th, contains the following paragraph, 
which we copy verbatim from its columns 

The following incredible story is told in a letter from Madras, quoted in a 
pi ovincial paper : — “You have doubtless read, both in the Englishipapers 
and Asiadc Journaly of the Burmese war; by the last accounts their famous 
General, Maha Bundoola, was killed by a shell on the taking of Donabew ; he 
1*1 supposed to be Major Carroll, who was dismissed from his Majesty’s ser- 
vice about a year and a half ago for giving in false returns ; it is generally 
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reported lliat he is the illegitimate son of the Marquis of Hastings, through 
whose interest he was promoted from a private. It was thought at one tiine 
he had embarked for England, but it is now very well ascertained that he did 
not. He has certainly revenged himself upon the Indian Government: for 
througl^his means the Emperor of Ava declared war; to defray the expense 
of which has cost the Company immense sums of money. 

There is nothing in the nature of this story at all incredible, for in all 
ages there have been instances of disappointed and injured men, like 
Coriolanus , going over to the enemies of their oppressors, and taking re- 
venge, which Lord Bacon calls “ a wild kind of justice and he adds, 
“ the most tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there is no 
law to remedy.” It is well known that there are French, English, and 
even Americans in the service of the Burmese : and the history of India 
presents numerous instances of men warring against their own country. 
Nevertheless, we^believe the story above related, though not incredible, to 
be untrue. Major Carroll was undoubtedly promoted from the ranks to 
be an officer, as many braver and better men have been before him : but 
there does not appear to be any foundation for the assertion that he was 
ah illegitimate son of Lord Hastings, through whose influence his ad- 
vancement took place; although this also has nothing incredible in it, 
nor is witliout example in the history of half the great men of the day. 
But the assertion, that Major Carroll did not embark for England when 
he left India is untrue ; for the writer of this article, who knows Major 
Carroll’s person well, saw him, during the month of February 1824, 
walking in 'Fleet-street, just after his arrival in the Claudine from Ben- 
gal, In the Oriental Herald for that month, ^ ol. L, p. 384, his name* 
will be found entered among the list of passengers from India, as “Cap- 
tain Carroll of his Majesty’s 86th regiment,” his rank of Major being by 
brevet, as holding a staff appointment at the period of his dismissal by 
sentence of a court-martial from the army. Captain Carroll was well 
known at Calcutta, having been for some time attached to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s office there; and, during that period, bore the cha- 
racter of a strictly honourable man: as, indeed, most delinquents 
and defaulters do until their malversations are discovered. The frau- 
dulent practices for which he was dismissed, w’ere such as must 
have deprived him of all sympathy from his brother officers and country- 
men generally: and in this state of destitution and desperation, he may 
have throwm bimeelf into the arms of any power ready to accept his 
military services. to the fact of his being actually a leader in the 

Burmese war, we should still think that extremely doubtful, unless some 
stronger proofs of it were produced than that offered by the assertion 
contained in the foregoing paragraph. 

nUIlMESE STATE CARRIAGE. 

The spolia opima of the Burmese war are now exhibiting in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for the gratification of all those who do not 
expect to witness Lord Amherst’s triumphal procession, at some future 
day, from the Board of Control in Westminster to the India House in 
ieadenhall-street, accompanied with all the rich spoils of the gorgeous 
East. The chief of these is called the rath (ruth), or “ Burmese imperial 
state carriage,” which was captured, it is said, on the 9th of September 
1824, at Tavoy, by a detachment of the British army under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Miles, C, B. of his Majesty’s service. 
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FURTHER DISCLOSURES RESPECTING THE DESTRUCTION OF 
MR. Buckingham's property in india. 


The People of England generally, of whatever party in politics, or whatever proG^sion in life, 
are earneetiy entreated to peruse this plain and unvarnished Statement of Facts ; and then, through 
such channels, or in such manner as their own feelings may direct, to express their candid 
and unbiassed opinions on so unexampled a violation of personal property, which, should it 
be non/ countenanced, may be hereafter approved, refened to as a precedent, and even imitated 
in Enfdand. For it has been well said by an eloquent and powerful writer, that one prece- 
dent creates another ; they soon accumulate, and constitute law ; what yesterday was fact, to-day 
18 doctrine; examples are supposed to justify the most dimgerous measures, and where they do not 
suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. On this ground, it may be sateJy added, in the 
words of the same author, ** This is not the cause of faction, or of party, or of any individual, but 
the common interest of every man in Britain.’' 


The events which led to tlie suppression of the Calcutta Journal are now too 
well known to need a repetition here : indeed, the object of this brief state- 
ment is chiefly to show what measures were taken to effect tlie utter ruin of Mr. 
Buckingham’s property in India, q/ier that suppression had taken place. 

It may be proper, however, to state that there had been expended, in sterling 
money, up\\ards of 20,000^. in bringing the Calcutta Journal to the state in 
which Mr. Buckingham left it wnen he was banished from India ; the great 
bulk of this having been laid out in erecting new and appropriate buildings, 
and accumulating the most efficient and valuable stock of printing presses, 
types, paper, books, &c. that had ever before been collected together under the 
roof of any establishment in the whole of our foreign possessions, whether in 
the East or in the West, and not inferior to the largest and most complete of 
those in England, 

The productivene'is of lliis properly corresponded to the amount of capital, 
and still greater amount of labour, that hud for five years been incessantly ex- 
pending upon it , for, at tlie close of this period, it yielded to Mr. Buckingham, 
then sole proprietor, a net income or profit of 8,0(K)/. sterling per annum. To 
show that this value was well known to the community of India, it will be suffi- 
cient to state, that about one hundred English (Jentleraen, of the highest respect- 
ability, in the East India Company’s Civil and Military service, invested their 
funds in the nurchase of shares in the property ; and that 10,000^. sterling was 
actually paid by them for shares, amounting to one-fourth of the whole; on 
which shares, so purchased, they received two successive quarterly dividends 
at the rale of thirty-six per cent, per annum profit. 

Tlie suppression of this Journal, without notice, trial, or hearing, for the 
mere re-phblication of an English pamphlet, written by the lion. Leicester 
Stanhope, advocating the benefits of a Free Press to India, and containing no 
one allegation or sentiment of which a court of justiq^ could complain, or of 
which any English Gentleman would be ashamed, was of itself as flagrant a 
violation of the rights of property as ever was perpetrated in the most despotic 
country on earth. But tlie subsequent conduct of the Indian Authorities 
was infinitely worae. It was not sufficient, it seems, to satisfy them, that 
the most important part of eveiy newspaper, its copyright, or good name, 
should be taken away ; that the value of Mr. Buckingliam’s shares in it, equal 
to 30,000/., and those of his one hundred co-proprietors, equal to 10,000/., should 
he reduced to half their marketable amount, by being confined to the mere cost 
of the stock in trade, printing materials, books, &c. It was further determined 
that even this stock, and those materials, should not be used for the benefit of 
their lawful owners ; and a series of operations was commenced, which ended 
in the Government refusing to permit any use to be made of the materials 
in question so long as Mr. Buckingham had any properly in them, and 
compelling his agents, by this determination, first to make a fictitious transfer 
of the property, and a real transfer of all the profits, to Doctor Muston, one of 
their own servants, who had not tlie- shadow of a claim to either tlie one or the 
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other; and eventually to make a forced sale of the worn and injured wreck of 
afr establishment, admirad by all who saw it for its excellence and perfection 
for a sum less than 3,000/. sterlinj?, not a twelfth part of its actual selling value 
when Mr. Buckingham, its original founder, was forcibly torn from its manage- 
ment, nor a sixth part of the mere prime cost and selling value of the materials 
^ the period of the forced transfer, by order of the Indian Government, from 
the bands of its lawful proprietors to the hands of one of their own servants 
who had not the slightest claim ^to any part of that property of which he was 
made the receiver of all the profits. 

It will be seen from the correspondence that follows, to which nothimi need 
be added except a few explanatory notes to elucidate what might otherwise be 
obscure, that the positions here assumed are supported by the most unquestion- 
able evidence. How some of the letters came into the possession of the 
writer many will no doubt wonder at learning; but it is only an act of 
justice to Doctor Muston to state, that his desire to render some aid to the at- 
tainment of that redress for which he considered the injuries inflicted on an 
absent fellow-countryman loudly called, induced him to send to England au- 
thenticated copies of all the originals within his reach ; and, of the others, the 
originals themselves are now in this country. It will be only necessary to pre- 
fix to the correspondence received from India the following letter, in which the 
whole was enclosed when laid before the Directors of the East India Company; 

To THE Hon. the Court of Directors or the East India Comuany. 
Honourable Sirs, London, August 1, 1825. 

By the late decision of his Majesty’s Privy Council, the political jiart of the 
question between us, — as to the rights of Englishmen in India to lhat freedom of 
speech and discussion which is held to be their birth-right here,— is, for the 
present at least, set at rest. The civil part of the question, (if it may be so 
termed,) or that branch of it which relates to the security of property, has not 
vet been brought under their consideration ; although few can entertain a doubt 
but that those who have sanctioned the appointment of British Judges for the 
express purpose of protecting, by Briti.sh laws, the property of British sub- 
jects in India, would determine that such protection of property is as much 
the right of Englishmen in that country as in their native land. Without 
waiting, however, for the expression of their opinion on this important subject, 

I shall pursue the same course, in this great question of the security of private 
'property, as I have done in the question of political right to the freedom of 
public discussion. I shall first represent to your Honourable Court the nature 
and extent of the injury I ha\e sustained, by the invasion or violation of my 
property in the country ruled by your servants, and subject to your control; 
and then state to you, frankly and explicitly, the description and amount of the 
redress to which I consider myself fairly entitletl. If my claims are rejected 
by you, (which in this case I can hardly anticipate,) I shall feel it my duty to 
carry them to the Board of Control, from thence, if necessary, to both Houses 
of Parliament, and lastly, to his Majesty’s Privy Council, as a question of pro- 
perty only, and totally unconnected with any of those considerations of danger 
to the safety of the state, which no doubt influenced their decision on the late 
appeal against the laws for licensing the press in India. 

Admitting that, by the letter of the statute, Mr. Adam was justified in 
banishing me from India for any thing or nothing, as it suited his pleasure ad- 
mitting that, by the letter of Sir Francis Macnaghten’s regulation, Lord Amherst 
was justified in suppressing the * Calcutta Journal,’ and cutting me off, by a 
stroke of the pen, From an income which, even after I had quitted the country, 
might, by common care on the part of my agents, have yielded me half the 
amount realized under my own management, and been thus equal to an estate 
of 4000/. a-year for life ; confiscated tor an act in which I could not, by any 
possibility, nave had the least participation, a.s it was done in my absence, and 
without either my knowledge or consent admitting that all this was per- 
fectly correct, there is surely no statute of Great Britain, no regulation of India, 
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which pyn to a GovcrWMf«Oe«eral tha right of laying, « Thii property way be 
turned to profitable account while it belongs to one individual ; but the same 
property never shall be so used while it belongs to another individual.'' There 
is no law, no regulation, which could juatify the Indian Govemwent in saying 
“ This estate shall never be cultivated with indigo while it belongs to Messrs! 
Alexander and Co. ; but it may be cultivated with the same material if they sell 
it to Messrs. Palmer and Co.” There is no authority, legal or otherwise, by 
which a Governor-General could say, This ship, now in the river of ^ngaf, 
shall never weigh anchor, or carry cargoes of any description, so long as she is 
the pr^rty of Messrs. Forbes and Co. ; but she may be permitted to sail, and 
bring profit to any other owners who may lie found to buy her, and that, too, 
although navigated by the same crew, directed by the same commander, sailing 
to the same port, and carrying exactly the same articles on freight or sale.?' 
Any such decree as this would be thought the most monstrous that had ever 
before been heard of; and yet, as your honourable Court will not iail to per- 
ceive by the perusal of the Correspondence annexetl, the decision of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, with respect to my property in the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' was qf 
exactly the same cliaracter and description as this imaginary decree, which 
most men would consider to be too unjust to be tolerated, even for a moment, 
l>y persons calling themselves Englishmen. 

By the conduct of the Bengal Government, in preventing the property left 
behind me in India from being used for the benefit of my self and its other legal and 
undoubted owners, and determining thatit never shoutdhe soused aslong as I had 
any interest whatever in tlic same, {thus forcing me eillier to sell at a ruinously 
low rate, or to suffet the property to rot away in total unproductiveness,) my co- 
proprietors have been deprived of 10,000/. paid by them in lawful money, for 
the actual purchase of their shares ; and I have been deprived of 30,000/. in real 
value, 20,000/. of which, at least, was paid out of my own pocket in sterling 
cash, for the purchase of the copyright, interest, and materials, of which this 
properly was composed. For this injury, I ask, in their names and in my own, 
that full pecuniary compensation to which the natural sense of honour and of 
justice, which more or less inhabits the bosom of every man, must admit that 
we are fairly entitled. 

In England, if the continued existence of any noisome or pestilential district 
is considered inimical to the health, the peace, or the good order of a city, and 
It IS determined to remove it on that account; if, for instance, St. Giles’s is to 
be pulled down, to make room for a more commodious and healthy street across 
Its site, tlie obvious and invariable course is for the Government, or tlie 
))arties effectiilg the demolition and improvement, to obtain an estimate of the 
value of every house intended to be demolished ; and tlie award of a jury directs 
the amount of compensation to be made to every individual, whose private pro- 
perty must be destroyed to promote the public good. If a magazine of gun- 
powder (to which a newspaper in India nas often been compared) had existed 
tor several years near the India House, and the Proprietors, or their Directors, 
were to resolve tliat the s ifety of their property was endangered by its continued 
existence, they might, perhaps, obtain an order to have the powder removed, 
and the building razed to the ground ; but certainly not without compensating, 
to the utmost farthing, the proprietors of such works for the property destroyed. 
This principle is admitted and carried into practice even in India itself, and 
indeed in every other country where law is known, as there could be no security 
nf property without it. Tlie Lottery Committee for the improvement of Cal- 
cutta pull down houses and remove obstructions, in order to make new streets, 
and improve the general health and appearance of tlie city ; but they never 
<^hink of so doing without first compensating Uie parties whose property they 
destroy. The Indian Government take uu ships bound on profitable voyages 

England, and change their destination oy sending them to Ilangoon ; but if 
they were to think it necessary to set fire to any number of these before the 
harbour's mouth, or to sink them at the entrance to the river, for the benefit of 
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the public service, they would never attempt to do this without compensating 
the owners for the destruction of this private property, to promote the public 
welfare. 

. In England, not a rood of land can be traversed by a canal, not a foot of 
ground can be added to a turnpike-road, not an inch of wall can be taken from 
the corner of a private house to increase the width of a street, without com- 
pensation to the parties from whom this sacrifice of private wealth is demanded 
for the unequivocal promotion of the public good. And even in France, where 
despotism is familiar to all classes, and at a time when the strictest censorship 
on the press prevailed, the only mode in which the ministers of that,fK)untry 
under Louis XVIII. attempted to remove such newspapers as were obnoxious 
to them by the freedom of their remarks, was, either by obtaining a suspension 
' of the license, for a limited period, through the decision of a court or justice 
after a trial at law ; or by purchasing the shares of the proprietors at their cur- 
rent value, and then disposing of the whole as their own lawful property. 

On every principle, therefore, whether of law, of justice, of precedent, or the 
concurrent authority of experience and common sense, the proprietors of the 
late ‘Calcutta Journal’ are fairly entitled to full indemnification for the sacrifice 
which the Indian Government thought it their duty to make of the private 
property of individuals, for the promotion of what they deemed the public 
good : and that indemnification I freely ask, with a confident assurance, that as 
British merchants, as men of honour, as well as the rulers of a vast empire, you 
will readily order it to be paid. 

When the period shall arrive for considering the transfer of the Company’s 
interests to the Crown of Great Britain, we shall no doubt liear, on the side of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, abundant arguments to prove, that whenever private 
interests impede the public good, the former must give way ; while, on the side 
of your honourable Court, there will not be wanting able advocates to answer, 
that, although this, as an axiom of government, cannot be denied, yet that, 
wherever private propeityis necessarily sacrificed for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth, compensation is fairly due. If the India House in London should 
be transformed into an office for a Ministerial Board ; if the palaces at Calcutta 
and Barracl^ore should be occupied by some royal personage representing the 
Majesty of England in the East ; if the forts of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
should be garrisoned by King’s troops alone, and all the large Iridiamen now 
employed in the trade to China, be converted into ships of war; — your honour- 
able Court would, no doubt, tender to his Majesty’s Government an estimate of 
the actual cost of all these valuable edifices, forts, and vessels : you would hardly 
be content with what they might produce at an auction where there were no 
buyers, or only those who knew not whether the things to be bought could ever 
be made use of or not, and who would offer little or nothing for such unavail- 
able materials ; which was exactly the case when the wreck of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal ’ was brought to the liammer. There is not an East India Proprietor, 
who, in the event of his being called on to relinquish all his property in the 
Company's stock, and yield up his wealth, his power, his consideration, to the 
Ministers of the Crown, would not insist on the fullest compensation for the 
sacrifice of his property at least, however necessary the destruction of the char- 
ter might be deemed by the nation at large. Even when paid the full amount 
of his shares in the joint-stock capital of his trading associates, he would, per- 
haps, feel himself sufficiently aggrieved at being thus cut off from d\\ future 
enjoyment of that power, patronage, profit, and consideration, which his fonner 
situation yielded him, and which the total change in flie nature of his property, 
and the loss of his station as a Director or Proprietor of East India stock, 
would leave him no hope of .again recovering! lie would yield up, with no 
ordinary reluctance, all the prospective advantages of the future; but he would 
demand: the most ample indemnity and perfect security for the re-payment of all 
the property taken from him, as the amount of his present share in the stock of 
the Company, or the result of accumulations in its funds of profits, or transac- 
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tions of the past. My situation is precisely this ; 1 ask no more tiian evei-y 
East India Proprietor or Director would ask in a similar situation ; and I only 
require, therefore, of your honourable Court, as a body, to do unto me, that 
winch every individual member of your Direction would, in such case, ^k of 
others to do unto him ; and when I seek but this, I feel an unconquerable 
assurance that I shall not be refused. 

I was already sufficiently punished for the strange offence of having antici- 
pated your own sentiments, in disapproving an appointment, of winch you' 
yourselves no sooner heard than you censured and cancelled it in terms of far 
more serious import than any used by me. I was already more than sufficiently 
punishe3^or thus assisting to promote your own just views, by being banished 
from a countiy where I enjoyed a high and envied reputation, and from a host 
of devoted friends, among the most honoured and most worthy of the whole 
community ; by being separated from an establishment over which I had pre- 
sided for years, and been the means of making more than a hundred families 
employed by it happy ; by being torn from domestic enjoyments which it had 
taken me a long period and considerable expenditure to prepare, for the recep- 
tion of a family, who were made to participate in all the evils of this sudden 
removal within a few weeks after setting foot in the country ; and lastly, by 
being cut off from the receipt of a splendid income, drawn from the voluntary 
contributions of my own countrymen, for labours which enjoyed their appro- 
bation, and appeared to them to deserve their reward ; an income which, in the 
course of three or four years more, would have given me wealth enough to pass 
the remainder of my days in the security of competence, and see my children 
honourably establishe^fl in the world. 

Tt was not enough, however, that I should suffer all this for merely ex- 
pressing disapprobation at an appointment on wliich you yourselves passed the 
severest of all possible censures, by ordering the holder of it to be dismissed ; 
1)ut even the wreck of property left behind me, when thus banished and im- 
poverished for the exercise of a virtue which you yourselves almost immediately 
mutated, has been violated and invaded, so as to fulfil literally the saying of 
“ taking from him that had nothing, even the little that remained.’^ 

I may, with tnith, say, that on the question of compensation for the sacri- 
fices made of my private property by the acts of your servants in Bengal, 
which I now submit to the decision of your honourable Court in this country, 
liangs all the hope I now have left of passing the remainder of my days in the 
possession of those comforts, which impaired healtli, increasing age, and a 
growing family, render necessary to a tranquil existence. I shall, therefore, 
await your reply with corresponding anxiety, and trust it will not be protracted 
beyond the period necessary for its due consideration. I entered my present 
liabitatioii in the firm persuasion that, whatever changes might follow my 
removal from India, my private property in that country would at least be 
lield sacred. My engagements of various kinds in this country were regu- 
lated by this just and reasonable expectation; and one of these, into wdiich I 
sliould hardly otherwise have ventured, from the magnitude and uncertainty of 
hs expense, I mean the commencement of actions at law against three wealthy 
and powerful individuals, has at length terminated, by the most public and vo- 
luntary offer being made to me, in a court of justice, of reparation for the in- 
jury sustained, of an ample apology from the party inflicting the injury, accom- 
panied by an abandonment of all justification or defence, and the payment by 
the same individual of all expenses incurred in bringing this proceeding to a 
t’lose . The world will no doubt applaud this act of justice, tardy as it seems ; 
and its example will, I trust, b.; followed by those who yet remain to account 
lur their unfounded and unjustifiable aspersions. That these aspersions on my 
private character, false as they were, had a large share in promoting and ap- 
parently warranting the ruinous proceedings of your servants towards my per- 
and property in India, no man, acquainted with the history of those trans- 
■'‘('tions, can for a moment doubt ; and as it has now been publicly admitted, 
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even by my ac<iu$er9, b^ore the most solemn tribunal of tlie land, that I am 
innocent of tlte crimes imputed to me, justice demands that the evils which 
have been inflicted on me, under die assumption of my guilt, should be in- 
stantly repaired. 

If all the former reasons that I have endeavoured to ^bmit to your judg- 
ment were inadequate to convince you of the necessity, as well as justice, of 
that reparation which I now seek at your hands, this single consideration 
would,,! think, alone be sufficient to turn the balance. But it is neither ray 
wish nor my intention to deprive your honourable Court of the fair exercise of 
a voluntary deteimination to do an act of justice, uninfluenced by other 
considerations, than those arising out of a calm and unbiassed view onhe facts 
of the case. These I have here submitted to you, >vithout reserve or exaggera- 
tion, and I await with anxiety, but still with confident expectation and hope, 
your just and impartial award. 

I have the honour to be, honourable Sirs. 

Cornwall Terrace^ Your obedient humble servant, 

Hegenl*t Park, J. S. Buckingham. 

P. S. As the correspondence recently transmitted to me from India, and re- 
ferred to in the body of the preceding letter, will be more agreeable to read in 
the printed than in the written form, I have had the letters arranged in the 
order of their dates, and twenty-four copies only struck off, for the use of 
the Directors of your honourable Court, preceded by a Brief Statement, 
sufficient to make the letters intelligible witlmut comment. These printed 
copies I take the liberty to enclose. Tne originals and authenticated copies are 
now in my possession, to be produced in the event of thdir authenticity being 
questioned, or their insr)ection by a committee, or other body, deputed to in- 
quire into tlie facts of tnis case, being deemed necessary. I shall liold myself 
in readiness also to give any personal attendance that may be required of me, 
or to produce either oral testimony or written evidence of Uie facts stated in the 
letters now submitted to your attention, at any time or place whicli your ho- 
nourable Court may think proper to direct. 


CORRBSPONDENCB RECEIVED FROM INDIA, 

To J, S. Buckingham, Esq. London. 

Dear Sir, Calcutta, 2d January 1B2L 

We have delayed writing fully to you on the subject of the affairs 
of the Calcutta Journal. We were aware that communications were made direit 
to you from the office, and have of late postponed writing until wc might be able 
to inform you of the final arrangements intended to be adopted for the concern. 

We ueed not repeat the circumstances which led to the suspension, in No- 
vember last, of the license under which the Paper was published. With a view 
to promote your interest, as well as that of the oiher Proprietors, we used every 
exertion to procure the restoration of the license, and, at one time, had some 
prospect of success. 

Vfe have now ascertained that no license will he granted for the issue of any 
Paper from the Columbian Press whilst the aumership is constituted as atp'esent. 
This being the case, it has become necessary to make some arrangement for the 
close of tue preserU concern, and the transfer of the properly to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. W. P. Mustou has been negotiating with us for the purchase of the stock 
in trade and good-will of the concern, such as it now is, and we expect a formal 
overture from him when he has assured himself that he will be able to obtain 
G license. 

Should we fail in effecting to him, or same other person, a private sale, which 
maybe deemed satisfactory, it will become necessary to dispose of the whole con- 
cern by public auction. Further delay wiil«detract from the value of the property. 

We are, dear Sir, ypur obedient servants, 

Auxanpek & Co. 
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To J.S.BiickiNOHAM, Eiq. Loadoa, 

Mv DRAR Buckingham, Calcutta. January 6, 1824. 

VouR seveftil CoireApotidents here will have re^^vtcd tha 
progfpession of destructive event*, which was closed with the utter rum of your 
Press. It is sunk irretrievably and eternally, until some constitutional change 
be operated in the Government. It has been disclosed that no Paper in which 
you had aninteresi would 1)C tolerated, oreven^in which those a ho had an 
interest in the (Calcuita) Journal might be concerned ; but the f uA/tc dcclara* 
tion of this proscriptive doctrine has not been hazard^, so that we can only 
reach the fact by means always unwillingly resorted to, and which might ha 
(lisavowqil^s a rule of Government, though uttered by one of its members I 
♦ ***♦**•*♦ 

Believe me always yours faithfully, 

John Palmer. (1) 


To J. S. Buckingham, Esq. London. 

MvorarSir, Calcutta, 10th February 1824. 

1 REGRET that 1 have nothing satisfactory as yet to communicate 
in respect to the affairs of the Calcutta Journel, since our letter of the 2d of 
.lanuary. The enclosed copies of Correspondence wdl ihow how matters stand 
Ht present, and you will form from it a correct idea of the feeling felt towards 
the property vested in the Calcutta JournaL It is sufficient to say that Mr. W. 
P. Muston's last letter has as yet received no reply. 

This procrastination is fatal to your property. In the hope of Mr, Muston 
being able to hire the cuncern on the principle of an arrangement specified iu 
the circular to the chareholders, a heavy establishment has been kept up j and 
by the delay, the chance of your subscribers transferriug their good-will to the 
‘ British Lion,’ a successor of the Journal, is nearly annihilated. 

I'he party wlio gains most at your cost is the owner of the Hurkaru news- 
paper. You may recollect that on the suspension of the license of the Journal, 
Mr, S. Smith, proprietor of the Hmkaru, volunteered and was employed to 
furnish, jn’o tempore^ your subscribers with his paper. This arrangement at once 
made that paper productive — so much so, that the owner has been enabled to 
induce Dr. Abel, the private physician of the Governor-General, to accept the 
Kditi'rship, on terms which I have heard improve as the profits of the paper may 
increase. 

I fear the value of the Journal is now only limited to its printing materials. 
We shall probably shortly have to advise the final close of the concern by sale. 

We cannot much longer, keep up the present establishment whilst the Govem- 
iiient is slowly deliberating on the expediency and safety of permitting use to be 
made of types and materials which were bought with a fund in which you have 
a princinal share. 

The Correspondence enclosed is only part of what has passed. As you may 
wish to see the whole k shall be sent hereafter. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. C. C. Sutherland. (2) 

No, 1.— November 19, 1823.— Mr. Ballard, to Dr. Muston. 

Mv dkar Muston : — Palmer and myself now teinler you the Editorship of a 
new Paper which it is intended to publish from the late Calcutta Journal Press, 
Vuiii* salary shall be fixed at 600 rupees per month ; and if the paper flourishes, 
you shall Iiave our recunnnendatiou of a proportionate increase. If you accede 
to «)ur terms, say so, and I will immediately ascertain the form of application for 
a license. Yours, G. Ballard. (3) 


(1) Head paitner of the Firm of Palmer and Co., the wealthiest and most extensive 
niewintile Finn in India. 

(2) Partner in the Firm of Alexander and Co., Mr. Buckingham’s agents, and one 
ot the largest houses of business in Bengal. 

(3) Directing resident nartner of the house of Alexander and Co., the head partner 
pcing then absent from Calcutta, and nowin England, 
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No. 2.— November 28, 1823.— Dr, Muston, to Mr, Bayley, Chief Secretary 
to Government. 

Sir By the enclosed it will appear that 1 have engaged to be the Editor of a 
Paper belonging to certain Proprietors, the principal of whom are Messrs. Palmer 
and Ballard ; and I beg yrou will assure the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, that both from principle and interest, independently of my 
public and official situation, (wjiich would alone render it ray duty,) I shall pay 
the most scrupulous attention to the letter and spirit of the Press Regulations ; 
and therefore hope to obtain that license which it is the object of this letter to 
solicit. 1 have the honour, &c. 

^ W. P. Musto.v. 

No. 3.— December 18, 1823.— Mr. Ballard, to Dr. Muston.^ 

My dear Mustom Unless you can get Mr. Harrington to interest himself on 
your account, the license will not he granted, (4) I caimot imagine where the 
difficulty lies : if I could, 1 would do any thing not incorrect to remove it. 1 am, 
on all accounts, anxious to see you at work. Yours, 

G. Ballard. 

No. 4.— December 20, 1823.— Mrs. Muston, to her Husband. 

My Love Henry came here to tell you that my father (5) had seen Mr. Fen- 
dall, (6) from whom he learnt that the license had been rclused, andfcew/d be re- 
fused so long as Mr. Buckingham had any share in the concern. They have 
none the slightest objection to you ; but the writing of Mr. Ballard’s letter to you 
says you wifi have the sole control, so long as he and Mr. Palmer are Proprie- 
tors j from which the Government infer you would have it only so long, and then 
you might be subject to Mr. Buckingham’s interference. Vours, 

M. Muston. 

No. 5. — December 23, 1823.— Mr. Bayley, to Dr Muston. 

Sir :— I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, and to apprise you, 
that after full consideration of the circumstances stated in it, and in Mr. Ballard’s 
private communication (7) which accompanied it, his Lordship in Council docs 
not deem it expedient to sanction the application contained in your letter of the 
28th ultimo, and iu that acknowledged. 1 am, &c. 

W. B. Bayley, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

No. 6.— December 31, 182.3.— Dr. Muston, to Mr. Bayley. 

My dear Sir: — Being informed that the Agents of Mr. Buckingham have 
given orders to pay off the Establishment of the Columbian Press, preparatory to 
a peremptory .sale of the property, 1 was desirous of as^rtaining whether 1 could 
get assistance from my friends for purchasing the sam^ Provided I can satisfy 
them that the purchase will not be merely that of the types, &c., without the 
power of using them, 1 am led to hope the sum for which it will sell will be within 
their power to raise. 1, of course, feel no fears respecting the conduct of Govern- 
ment towards myself ; but it is still a matter of the most serious importance that 
I should ascertain the certainty of being allowed a license, befpre 1 avail myself 
of their kindness, or embark myself in soseiious an undertaking. Will you 
kindly do what may he within your power on this occasion, and inform me whe- 
ther It would be necessary or proper that 1 should solicit an audience of his 
Lordship. Yours, very faithfully, 

W, P. Muston. 

No. 7.— December 31, 1823.— Mr. Bayley, to Dr. Muston. 

My dear Sir ;— I think it would be advisable for you to request an audience 
of Lord Amherst, before you make any engagement of the nature adverted to in 
your note. Government would not, 1 think, grant the license, except from a per- 
R;ct assurance that the concern and influence were altogether transferred from the 


(4) Mr. Harrington is at this period a Member of the Supreme Council of 
Government, and t)ie father of Mrs. MiLston. 

(.3) Mr. Harrington, the gentleman named in the preceding note. 

(6) Another Member of the Supreme Council. 

(7) ’I'his private communication has not been sent with the rest of the Cor- 
respondence. 
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former handt; that the ostensible are the real proprietors ; and that the rules 
regarding the Press would be attended to in their spirit as well as in their letter. 

Yours, very truly, 

W. B. Bayley. 

No. 8.— January 9, 1824.^Mr. Ballard, to Dr, Muston. 

Mv DEAR Muston ;-~Of all our constituents npoe have proved so troublesome 
a.s the defunct Journal j we can neither satisfy the>pecuniary or political interests 
or views of those whom we are bound to serve as agents or subjects. 

However, I have determined not to trouble the Government, my friends, or 
myself, any more, but to sacrifice the property ; and it is therefore at your 
scrvice,^you are bold enough to buy it at a fair valuation or at auction. Or if 
you pleaR to rent it, which I think is a better plan, I will let it to you for a 
twelve month certain, at 2500 rupees per month, including house rent ; and at the 
end of this period of probation you shall halve the refusal of it The renting can 
be applied only to permanent stock, not that which is consumed in the using; for 
such you must pay as far as that on hand goes, and provide yourself in future. 
Before you do any thing, however, ascertain if you can get tlie assistance you 
expect; and, above all, a license. Yours, 

G. Ballard. 

No. 9.— January 10, 1824.— Dr.^MosioN, to Mr. Ballard. 

My dear Ballard. — From the impression left on ray mind, after a long 
interview with the Governor-General on the subject of a license for the Calcutta 
Journal, 1 am inclined to believe that no objection will be made (on a renewal 
of my application) provided another name be substituted for its designation, 
and that the Government is convinced at the same time of my being bond fide 
the proprietor of it, The property Mr. Buckingham possesses in it is no 
objection, if it can beheld without a right of influencing its details hij any inter- 
ference on his part; and this is a point on which you must be better able to 
speak than I can. It appears, at tirst sight, to be impossible to prevent the 
proprietor exercising a proprietary right; but as his agents, you may do 
perhaps what he could not ao himself— 1 mean, dispossess him of that rights by 
letting the press, as you have already proposed to do, for a certain period of 
time. In this mtaner 1 might become the bond fide proprietor for that time, 
and could ap|^y fcMF * license fur that period only. The name also was objected 
to by Lord Amherst, and 1 should think the * Scotsman iu the East,’ (as that is 
in my opinion the best paper now iu existence,) the best name for a new publi- 
cation. I will see Mr. Duncan and Mr. Sutherland, for the purpose of ascer- 
taitring what aid I can get ; without that, the attempt would be vain. Yours, 
W.P. Muston. 

No. 10.— January fSl, 1824.— Mr. Harrington, (8) to Dr. Muston. 

My dear Muston I spoke to Bayley, (9) who thinks Government will not be 
satisfied with a transfer of the management to you for twelve months or any 
other limited period. He thinks nothing less than a transfer of the property 
from the present proprietors will suffice ; and says the license must be given to 
the proprietors, printer, and publisher, not to the editor only. Yours truly, 
J. H. Harrington. 

No 11.— January 15, 1824.— Dr. Muston, to Mr. Bayley. 

My dear SiR!— I heard from Mr, Harrington it was your opinion that no 
license would be granted to me, unless I became proprietor of the concern, or an 
actual transfer of the property was made from the present proprietors, to others 
who should apply with me and the printer jointly, for a license to publish a 
newspaper. If this be the case, I have misunderstood Lord Amherst, who 
appeared to me to require only the exclusion of Mr. Buckingham from all and 
every power of interference or control, and in no way to injure that gentleman’s 
property. (10) Indeed, his Lordship distinctly stated it to be his wish, not to injure 


( 8 ) Dr. Muston’s fathcr-iii-law, nnd a Member of the Supreme Council. 

(11) Mr. W. B. Bayley. Chief Secretary to Government. 

(10) 'I'here is something extremely new and ingenious in this idea of depriving a 
•nan of all control over his own property, without doing the least injury to the pro- 
P^’riy itself.— It could have originated in no other country than India. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 7. 2 Q 
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the property vested in the C(|luiphian Press; but this wish cannot be rea)i/,cd if 
the property be transferred from the present proprietors. (11) 

His Lordship also stated the necessity for changing the name of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ a circumstance, 1 concluite, his Lordship would not have deemed 
of importance lo mention, had he not intended to favqurme with the grant I 
applied for, in the event of my bcitjg able to cUect the object of exclusion before 
mentioned. 

Mr. Hogg is preparing a draft, securing to me the entire control of ihe 
contents of the paper, and full and sole possession of the coucerUt (I agreeing 
to pay the profits of the same after meeting every disbursement, including my 
own percentage on the returns of the paper,) for one year, renewable at the 
option of the parties concerned. ^ 

This draft I intend to forward for his Lordship iu Councirs inspection and 
approval, and any alterations suggested in consequence will be instantly com- 
plied with. 

The property will be a bond fide transfer from the proprietors to me for one 
year, and 1 shall only solicit a license for that term ; at the close of which the 
Government will be able to judge how far the paper is deserving of a renewal of 
its license or not. Yours, &c. 

W. P. Muston. 

No. 12. — January 16, 1824.*-Mr. Bayley, to Dr. MusroN. 

My dear Sir I cannot, with propriety, write on this subject in my private 
capacity. I stated to Mr. Harrington my impression that a temporary transfer, of 
the nature described, would not be such as would induce the Government to grant 
the license. But^ of course, the question will be considered with reference to the 
circumstances which may he stated in your proposed olheial communication. 

Yours, very faithfully, 

' W.B. Bayley. 

No. Ll.—Jannary 24, 1821.— Dr. MusToN, to Mr. Williams, Solicitor. 

My dear Sir .—The accompanying documents. No. i, 2, 4, and relate to 

terms in which Mr. Ballard (as Attorney for Mr. Buckingham) (12) and myself are 
agreed ; and provided the shareholders do not object thereto, we propose tocon- 
iluct for a time the paper we may be allowed to publish froiji the Cohimhian 
Press on the terms alluded to. The private notes at B. and C. will point out the 
uithculties to be overcome, and how necessary it will be to obviate any which can 
be made on the subject of that control wbicb Government is so determined to de- 
stroy. What is required, at present, is, that you should prepare a draft of a deed 
iu such manner as your judgment and experience will suggest, in order that it he 
submitted to Govenmieut and the shareholders previously to it^ being engrossed. 
1 shall be happy to consult with you personally on the subject, should you require 
any further iuformation. Yours, truly, ’ 

W. P. Muston. 

No. IL— January 26, 1824.— Mr. Williams, to Dr. Muston. 

My dear Sir For want of the documents I have required, I cannot prepare 
a deed with proper force and elfect, I should have been voy glad to draw such 
a deed professionally , if I had possessed the requisite materials. The several 
(perhaps 200) shareholders have legal rights in the property in question, and I 
cannot convey them to you witliout having some visible authority for so doing. (i;>) 
Yours, faithfully, 

J. Williams. 

No. 15.— January 26, 1824.— Dr. Muston, to Mr. Bayley. 

Sir I beg the favour of your laying the enclosed draft of agreement (making 
over to me the property of the Columbian Press, for a twelvemonth, by Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., the Agents of Mr. Buckingham, they having obtained also 
the sanction of the shareholders resident in Calcutta to that measure), and at 
the same time to solicit from the Governor-General in Council the license applied 
for in my letter of November 28, 182;i. Should the Government be satished 

(11) Here is a distinct acknowledgment of the injury— which even Dr. Muston saw 
was inevitable— from a compulsory chance of proprietors. 

(12) In bis capacity of partner or the nrro of Alexander ami Co. 

(I3j 'Fhese legal rights, which an English lawyer could not even temporarily convey 
without doe legal authority, the Govenior General took upon him altogether to 
itetrmf, witliout a shadow of right to justify such an unlawful proceeding. 
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with thiii draft, it shall be immediately engrossed and executed. The intimation 
I received from the Governor-General, respecting a new name by which the 
Paper is to be designated, will be duly attended to, and should it meet the sense 
of Government, it is proposed to call it ‘ The' Buitish Lion.’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

W. P. Muston. 

' No. 16. — ifauuary 30, 1824.— Mr. Bavley, to Dr. Muston. 

General Department. 

Sir ; — I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday's date, and of its en- 
cloiUi||\ The temporary nature of the propwsed arrangement, as described in 
tln>se papers, does not alford any security that the control and influence of 
Mr. Buckingham in the management of the Paper may not again be exercised at 
THE EXPIRATION OF ONE VEAR,to which only the engagement extends ; (14) and 
the Governor-General in Council does not therefore deem it expedient to comply 
with the application submitted by you. The draft of agreement which was eu- 
closed in your letter is herewith returned. I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Council Chamber. W. B. Bayley, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

No. 17.— February 4, 1824.— Mr. Sutherland, to Dr. Muston. 

Dear Sir : — As Mr. Ballard may be absent some days, 1 wish to know if you 
are likely to obtain a license for a new paper j the keeping up the old establish- 

nieiituf the Journal is RUINOUS. Can }ou not apply for leave to set up the — , 

(any name,) a daily paper, your own property ? What is it to Government, whe- 
ther you buy or hire types ? If there is no chance of your obtaining a license, 
we will sell the concern. Very truly, yours, 

^ J. C. C. Sutherland. 

No. 18, — February 4, 1824. — Dr. Muston, to Mr. Sutherland. 

My dear Sir:— I lost no time in meeting your wish on the subject of a license, 
and addressed Mr. Bayley, privately, on the moment of its receipt. I stated my 
idea respecting the scvtral refusals I have met with, that no license would be 
granted for a pancr, which license in prospectus could be considered the property 
of Mr. Burkiiigham and his shareholders: adding, if I was correct in my sus- 
picion of the cause of iny failures, 1 hoped lie would obtaiu permission for me to 
apply (on my own account and responsibility) for a license, according to the 
form prescribed. Vours, truly, 

W. P. Muston. 

• No. 19.— February 10, 1824.— Dr. Muston, to Mr. Bayl'ey. 

Sir : — An offer 1 made to the Agents of Mr. Buckingham to rent the concern 
having been accepted, 1 am now totally unconnected with Mr. Buckingham or 
the proprietors of the late Calcutta Journal, and, therefore, hope the enclosf^d, 
which is in conformity with the rules laid down in tlie Press Regulations, will be 
complied with, and that his Lordship in Council will allow me to edit and publish 
The British Lion on ray own account. I am, &c., 

W. P. Muston. 

No. 20.— February 10, 1824.— Mr. Bayley, to Dr. Muston. 

Mv dear Sir : — You will receive an official answer to your last official letter, 
in the course of to-morrow. It is merely to tlic effect, that Goveinraent were 
aware, in the former answer they gave you, that the application for a license, as 
regarded yourself, was for <me year only. 

J cannot with propriety, on such a subject as this, enter into a private corre- 
spondence, or reply satisfactorily to your private note. My own notions nlight 
not prove to be those of the Government, and I might embarrass you and 
others, by saying that which might not ultimately be confirmed when the sub- 
ject was officially considered. I can only recommend you to put the subject of 
your newspaper in as disiiuct aud clear a light as possible, iu an official letter. 
Iryuuare6o»d /Sde the actual purchaser aud proprietor of the conceru, aud the 


(14) 'Fhe only way in which Mr. Buckingham could again resume his influence 
and control over the management of his own Paper, w'ould have been in consequence 
his btiug permitted by the Court of Directors of tlie East India Company to return 
Jo Calcutta j and, as if this were anticipated, the servants of this Company thuf de- 
'crmuied to counteract even the mca.sures of their honourable masters 1 

2 Q 2 
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interest of Mr. Buckingham in it be entirely and permanently at an end^ I, as an 
individual, should conceive that no objection could be made. You will consider 
this as the private opinion of a private individual, and for the correctness of 
which I cannot vouch. Yours, truly, ' 

W. B. Bayley. 

No. 21.—February 10, 1824.— Mr. Sutherland, to Dr. Muston. 

My dear Sir Permit me to ask if you have taken the preliminary steps for 
bringing personally before the Government your application to establish a paper 
of your own. We are anxious to adopt something decisive as to the stock of the 
Calcutta Journal. Very truly, yours, 

J. C. C. Sutherland. 

No. 22.— February 11, 1824.— Dr. Muston, to Mr. SutherlaniS*® 

My dear Sir Mr. Bayley promised me a reply to my last application (which 
was a public one for a license commensurate with the lease for one year) in the 
course of to-day. He advises me to put the object I have in view in a clear and 
distinct form ojficially; and if I can do so, as the actual proprietor, showing that 
the interest ol Mr. Buckingham in it has entirely ceased, he thinks (as an indi- 
vidual, not as a public servant) that no objection would be made. From this it is 
evident, that no license will be granted unless I make an application unconnected 
with the proprietors and shareholders of the Calcutta Journal. If your House will 
let me the concern, for a period, say one year, at a rent to be claimable from the 
actual prohts, or receipts above a stipulated sum, at which the expenditure ffiom 
au average of years) might be fixed, I will rent it, and set up a paper uncon - 
nected with the Calcutta Journal, and bondjide my ovin. Yours truly, 

W. P. Musrov. 

No. 23.— February 12, 1824.— Mr. Bayley, to Dr. Muston. 

Sir I am directed by the Right Honourable the Go\ernor-GeneraI in Coun- 
cil, to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from )ou of tlic jjresent date, with its 
enclosure, and in reply, to transmit you tl»c accompanying license, authon/.iiig 
Mr. Peter Stone D. Uozario to print, and you to publish, in the English lan- 
guage, a daily newspaper, entitled and called ‘ The Scotsman in the East.’ I 
am likewise directed to transmit to you for your information and guidance, and 
tlilt of Mr. D. Rozario, the accompanying copy of printed rules passed on the 
5th of April last. 1 am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Council Chamber. W. B. Bayley, Chief Sec. to Gov, 

No. 24.— February 12, 1824.— License. 

General Department.— William Pitt Muston, (15) a surgeon in the service of 
the Honourable Company on the Bengal Establishment, having applied to tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council for a license to print and publish 
in Calcutta, a daily newspaper, entitled and called ‘ The Scotsman in the East,’ 
and having delivered to the Chief Secretary to Government the requisite affida- 
vit, subscribed and sworn by him the said William Pitt Muston, and by Peter 
Stone D. Rozario ; the Governor-General in Council does hereby authorize and 
empower the said Peter Stone D. Rozario to print, and the said William Pitt 
Muston to publish, in Calcutta, at, No. 4, Baukshall street, (!(>) (being the house 
or place in the said affidavit specified,) and not elsewhere, a newspaper to be called 
‘ The Scotsman in the East,’ and not otherwise, whereof the said Peter Stone 
D. Rozario (and no other person or persons) is to be printer, and the said Wib 
liam Pitt Muston (and no other person or persons) is to be the publisher and 
proprietor. (17) By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council, this 12th day of February, 1824. 

W. B. Bayley, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

(15) It i.s a cuiious coincidence, that it is iniliam Pitt Amherst who thus takes 
another man’s piopertyand transfers it to IPilliam PRf Muston, after a inaniier 
that even the statesman, whose name they bear, would have been ashamed to sanction. 

(16) The house of Mr. Buckingham, in which the Calcutta Journal had been 
carried on, in premises built for that purpose out of Mr. Buckingham’s own 

(17) Thus transferring a property of stock, materials, copyright, and good- wiU, 
which it had cost 20,000/. in sterling money, and five years of bard labour, to create, 
from its rightful owners— including at least 100 Ktiglish gentlemen— to an iiinividuai 
who had not paid a farthing nor spent a day in the accumulation of that property, m 
which, by a single stroke of the Goverument Secretary’s pen, he was thusconstitutea 

mie and eaclmive proprietor ! , 
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Tins Correspondence was sent into the Court of Directors on the 1st of 
August. In a few days after this, Mr. Buckingham was confined to his bed, 
for the sixth time since his return to England, by a most severe and alarming 
illness, from which those who witnessed it scarcely entertained a hope of his re- 
covery. After about five weeks of intense suffering, he began slowly to recover 
and in the anxious desire, so natural to one thus circumstanced, of seizing even 
the straw that seemed to offer a hope of escape from threatening death, he ad- 
dressed the following Supplementary Letter to the Court ; — 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

iflJfouRABLE Sirs, London, Sept. 6, 1825. 

I HAVE just arisen from a bed of sickness, to which I have been 
confined for the last month ; and one of the first objects of my solicitude is to 
inquire, what has been the fate of my letter addressed to yoilr honourable 
(Vjurt about five weeks ago. Die interruptions of my health have been so 
repeated and incessant, and my last illness so alarmingly severe, that my medi- 
cal advisers give me little or no hope of relief, except by removing, for a time, 
to a milder climate, and abstaining from the close application to which I have 
devoted myself for the last two years, so as to enjoy tranquillity of mind as 
well as bodily repose. If I possessed the means of supporting myself from my 
private fortune during such a retirement as this, I should not hesitate a moment 
in seeking, by these means, a chance of restoration to permanent health. But, 
desirable as this undoubtedly is, it will be utt(‘rly impossible for me to accom- 
plidi it, should your honourable Court still continue to withhold from me the 
leparatiou so justly jjue for the total destruction of my private property by your 
servants in Bengal. 

Should your honourable Couit, however, as an act of justice, grant me the 
reparation sought, in any manner that may render it speedily available to' my 
use, I shall proceed, without delay, to embrace the only hope now left me, of 
recovering tliat health which, up to the period of my quitting India, I had ttie 
happiness to enjoy in a supereminent degree, and wliicli it is no exaggeration 
to say, has been chiefly undermined, if not entirely destroyed, by the vexations, 
anxieties, disappointments, and embarrassments, arising out of my banishment 
from that country, and the subsequent proceedings of the Indian Government 
towards my property there. 

No man that ever lived can, I think, have been made to feel more forcibly 
than I have done, that ‘^sickness of the heart'* which arises from “hope de- 
ferred.*' Diis “ hope,” though often protracted and postponed, has never 
entirely deserted me : I have never yet been able to bring myself to doubt your 
granting me ultimate iu^ike. I have continually dwelt on the assurance tliat, 
sooner or later, when the political objects of your Government in restraining 
the press of India should be completely attained, and my return to that countiy 
rendered impossible, the destruction of my private property, occasioned by that 
public measure, would be fully and even willingly repaired ; and I still feel 
convinoed that, whether as legislators, as merchants, or as men, you cannot but 
think this reparation due by every rule of justice and equity. If it be done 
quickly, I shall endeavour to seek, in retirement and repose, that tranquillity of 
mind and health of body to which I have long been a stranger, and may hope 
to repair, by these means, the shattered state of my frame and constitution, — a 
source of more pain and misery to my family than even to my:>elf. We have 
nil, indeed, been made to suffer more than enough to satisfy the most vindic- 
tive of our enemies; and, besides myself, innocent and unoffending beings 
have been placed on the rack of torture and suspense for years, for the doubtful 
crime of my being too ardent in my endeavours to repress abuses in a country 
where all mqst know that some, at least, exist ; and the last of which that I 
ventured to expose, you have yourselves attempted to remedy, by ordering the 
Jmmediato removal of Doctor Bryce from an otfice and occupation now uni- 
versally admitted to be in the highest degree objectionable. 
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Had I been guilty of any crime, either moral or political; had I even com- 
mitted any indiscretion by which your empire in India had been really en- 
dangered, I should indulge no hope of forgiveness, and but little of publib 
syrhpathy. But I sincerely believe that there is not one human being in ex- 
istence who could conscientiously say, that my sudden removal from the 
country, under all the aggravated circumstances of (he case, and the cutting me 
off, at one blow, from a splendid income of 8000/. a-year, raised wholly by my 
own labours, was not of itself the severest punishment ever before heard of, for 
so slight an offence as that of censuring an appointment which you yourselves 
have subsequently disapproved of, and even annulled. When, however, there 
has been added to this already severe and irreparable punishment,^ total 
destruction of the property that I left behind me, in the confidence tliat, what- 
ever changes might occur, thisy at least, would be respected,— a property which 
it cost me more than 20,000/. in sterling money, actually paid by me, to get 
into the slate of perfection and efficiency in which I left it, besides five years of 
the most valuable portion of my life, and the incessant and almost unexampled 
labour by which its productive and marketable value was made to exceed even 
double that sum when T reflect on all this, 1 feel persuaded that there is not a 
single member of your honourable Court who could in his heart say tliat I 
deserve this ruin and destruction of all my long-cherished hopes — this con- 
demnation to perpetual poverty and suffering for the remainder of my days, 
because I had the misfortune to employ the best portion of them in thinking 
more of the happiness of oMcn living under your (loininions, tliiiri in providing 
(as with less pains and virtue I might easily have done) for my ou u. 

My strength will not permit me to write more. I have before placed my 
fortune— I may now truly say, T place my future health, if not my exi.stencc, 
also in your hands. It rests with you to restore to me the one,— for 1 ask mily 
the restoration of that properly which your servants have actually destroyed, 
and this will afford me the means of supporting and prolonging the nilmr^ hy 
relieving me from the pressure of those anxious cares to wliich all my pre-onl 
sufferings may be fairly attributed. I still rely on your sence of justice ; and f 
have a strong internal conviction that this reliance will not be placed in vain. 

I have the honour to be, honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient Iminhle servant, 

Cornwall Terrace, J. S. Buckingham. 

Another week elapsed, and no answer was received to this. About this period, 
however, news reached London of the death of Mr. John Adam, the real origi- 
nator of all tliese measures, which he was the first to institute, though to Lord 
Amherst was left the disgrace of their completion. A Court of Directors was im- 
mediately summoned, and at this, as appears, tiie three following resolutions were 
made and determined on : First, To grant to Mr. Buckingham's assistant atid 
fellow-sufferer, Mr. Arnot, who was unlawfully residing in India without the 
license of the Company, the sum of 1500/,, as a full dhehar^e of his ex- 
pectations and his claims, Secondly, To vote the highest approbation which 
the Court could bestow on the public conduct of their deceased servant, Mr. 
Adam, who banished Mr. Buckingham without a trial, although he was Imi fully 
residing in India with the license of the Company. And, thirdly. To refuse to 
Mr. Buckingham, as principal, the justice they had granted to his assigtant ; and 
while paying to Mr. Arnot the smaller loss of 1500/., withholding from Mr. 
Buckingham and his co-partners, the much greater loss of 40,000/., of which 
they had been literally robbed and despoiled by the measures of their ser- 
vants in Bengal. 

By this heretofoie unheard-of and unexampled punishment, not only has a 
British subject, residing under the East India Company’s license in India, 
been despotically cut off from all future hope of improving his fortune in a 
lawful and honourable occupation in thnt country ; but a whole family of help- 
less children have been deprived of their just claims to that education and pro 
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vision for their settlement in life, which their father’s labours had given them 
every right to expect in this. And all this misery is inflicted on them for their 
absent parent’s having merely ventured, while abroad, to anticipate the opi- 
nions subsequently expressed by the legal and constituted authorities at home : 
for having, in short, but gently censured, in the most playful and unassuming 
manner, an appointment which imposed on a Reverend Clergyman of the 
Presbyterian Church, Doctor James Rryce, the iinsuilable duties of a stationer’s 
clerk : an appointment, of which the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control have since expressed their most unequivocal disapprobation. But 
while these very parties Iiave admitted the full justice of the censures adverted 
to, by since uniting to remove the Reverend Divine from his unseemly office, 
they stuTpersist in refusing all reparation for the ruin inflicted on the indivi- 
dual who flrst drew their attention to the impropriety of the appointment!! 
The following was the answer returned to Mr. Buckingham’s two preceding 
letters : — 

To James Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

Sin, East India House, Sept. 14, 1825. 

I HAVE laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany your letters of the 1st ultimo and 6th instant; and I am commanded to 
inform you, that the Court see no reason to alter the opinion expressed to you 
in their Secretary’s letter of the 12th August 1824 ; that they do not consider 
either yourself or the other parlies on whose behalf you Inne appealed, have 
any just claim whatever on the East India Company. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

P. Auber, Assistant secretary. 

After lecovciing from the deep disappointment which such a letter necessa- 
rily inflicted, the whole of the Correspondence, written and printed, was laid 
l)etoie the Board of Control, with an appeal to that body to use their influ- 
I'lice in directing justice to be done ; to which the following answer was 
given : — 

To James Silk Bucki.ngham, Esq. 

Sir, India Board, Oct. 3, 1825. 

I am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th ultimo, together with the 
papers wliich accompanied it: and to acquaint you, iii reply, that tlie claim 
wliicli you have preferred to the Court of Directors, is one respecting which 
tlie Board do not feel themselves competent to interfere. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient bumble ser\’ant, 

Tiios. Plr. Courtenay. 


Upon this Statement it must be unnecessary to offer a word of further com- 
ment. It is here presented, in all the simplicity of its naked fficts, as a true 
and un\.irnished picture nf the despotism which is still suffered liy the Legisla- 
ture of this country to be exercised tow'ards British subjects in the East. If 
tlie voice of England be not lifted up against its conlinuance, let the nation no 
loii<>-er boast tliat it is free, nor Englishmen vaunt the superiority of their con- 
dition to tliat of the enslaved countries of Europe; in none of which can be 
foinul greater political oppression, nor greater violation of the security of person 
nr property, than is here shown to ha\e been perpetrated under a Biilisli Go- 
vernment even in our own day. 
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WSCITAL OK THE SUFFERINGS OF THE DISTRESSED CITIZENS 
OF LUCKNOW. 

(Quoted from p. 997 of the Oude Papm,) 

[Having, in another part of this Nqniber, given the opinions expressed hy 
the Marquis of Hastings, Colonel Baillie, and other European observers of the 
political drama at Luckiiow, we think it proper to insert also a Native view of 
the same subjec t ; especially as the paper containing it, which most 

singular document of the Oude collection, has already excited much interest, 
and is likely, therefore, to he the subject of future discussion. The paper was 
sent anonymously to Lord Hastings while at Futtegurh, about May or June 
1815, and several points in it were thought of sufficient moment to justify a 
reference regarding them to the Resident. Some of the most important allega- 
tions being thereby verified, the paper ^vas preserved among the Government 
records, and notwithstanding the eager desire of the Court of Directors for its 
suppression, in which they solicited the Marquis of Hastings to acquiesce, the 
noble Marquis having declined any such compromise, it is now before the pub- 
lic. In justice to both parties, we shall subjoin to it Colonel BaiUie’s reply.] 

ANONYMOUS PAPER. 


Two things are requested of the 
gentlemen of illustrious dignity into 
whose hands the recital of our calami- 
ties may fall : fiist, that they will be 
kind enough to read the whole through 
carefully, and not to be out of temper 
or displeased on account of it'> length ; 
secondly, that for the sake of God and 
the Prophet Jesus, they will be careful 
and observant, that when it may be 
translated into the English language 
for the information of the Governor- 
General, the import of a single word 
or construction may not be overlooked, 
as the ruin of the complainants may 
be the consequence, and, in that case, 
on the day of j udgmeiit the hand of 
the sufferers of the city of Lucknow 
will he on the garment of the trans- 
lator (in demand of retribution) ; hut 
let all the gentlemen study to ascer- 
tain exactly the true meaning of the 
whole, and they will receive of God an 
ample recompense. 

If not having been thought proper 
to send this by Lucknow dAk, through 
fear of Ulee Nuckee, it has accord- 
ingly been forwarded by a distant 
dAk. (It came vid Moradabad.) 
Recital of the of the dis- 
tressed Citizens of the 

Information of \>xcellency the 
Earl of Moira y Go^Jinor-Geneial. 

DISTICH. 

He is a friend who tells the faults 
of his friend, and brifigs them present 
l)efore him as in a looking-gla^s." 

The writer of this has been for some 
time the faithful servant of the Com- 
pany’s auspicious Goveraraeut, nor 


can his heart bear to see contemjit of 
the officers of that illustrious Govern- 
ment become the by-word of all'clas'>es ; 
but more especially is he indignant at 
the disrepute of so great a chieftain as 
that peer, son of a peer, descendant of 
peers, that noble son of a noble, de- 
scendant of nobles, the most noble of 
lords, the Nuwaub Governor-General 
Lord Moira Btdiaudcr, (may his glory 
increase !) the rumour of whose arri- 
val has for a long time raised hopes in 
the inhabitants of Hindoostau that 
they would obtain, through his means, 
every kind of retribution, justice, And 
prosperity. In the days when, by the 
good fortune of this devoted, his Lord- 
ship arrived at the city of Lucknow, 
he found the nobles of the city weep- 
ing, and the poor of the city lament- 
ing ; and were the reason of this to be 
asked, the whole of the inhabitants of 
the city would answer with one voice 
in complaints against the Resident, 
and regret at the want of attention in 
such a Governor-General. In the 
judgment of your slave, that the Go- 
vernor-Gcucral has not done justice ; 
that he has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the sufferings of the inhabi- 
tants of the city ; that he has given 
power in all affairs to the Resident ; 
and to such a Resident, who placing 
his sense of justice and of honour upon 
the shelf, and falling into the lusts of 
the brittle things of this world, has 
givan himself into the hands of his 
inoonshee, Ulee Nuckee Khan, a man 
whose character is about to he set 
forth at length. That the Governor- 
General has done all this, is stamping 
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in the j)age of history his own name 
as the source of all our su0feriiigs. 
Does he not fear that the reputation 
of so illustrious a Governor, whose 
conduct and principles are celebrated 
and current over the seven climates, 
(whole world,) from Eran and Tooran 
even to Rumi (Constantinople) and 
China, and which is in the hamts of 
intercourse with all the kings of the 
earth, more especially in the time of 
so meiUWUl and just a Governor, will 
be affected 1)y our coiu])laints. It 
cannot, therefore, be from any cause 
but a want of a proper information on 
the subject, that all this has been 
suffered to occur ; nor can I under- 
stand upon what principle otlier illus- 
trious gentlemen should have sacri- 
ficed the cause of justice to their per- 
sonal regard for the Resident, not- 
withstanding our loud and incessant 
ciies for retribution, and should not 
have brought the sufferings of this city 
to the notice of the Governor-General. 
I, an individual, now propose to bring 
them forward ; and I entertain a con- 
fident hope that, agweeably to that in- 
nate regard for justice which is the 
characteristic of the English nation, 
and which has procured for them this 
extent of doniiiiion, some gentlemen 
will, from a disinteiested public spirit, 
impress tiie wtiole of this subject, in 
all its bearings, upon the particular 
notice of the said Governor of exalted 
dignity, and they will obtain a reward 
ill this world and the next, lioth for 
thiinstdves and for him who has from 
pure disinterested motives taken the 
trouble to draw up this paper. 

Tlie source of all our distress can 
only be traced to the coming amongst 
us of the dregs of HIndoostan, street 
wanderers and beggars, strangers to 
the principles of government, and to 
their being brought to the bead of 
affairs i but more immediately is it to 
be traced to the blindness which ap- 
pears to exist to the crooked policy of 
the Resident, which has raised such 
uieii to power, and brought ruin on 
the people of God. The neglect of the 
Guveruor-Gcncral, when at this city, 
has given additional confidence to 
these upstarts; and how can it be 
otherwise ? but if such oppression is 
openly practised even when the Gover- 
nor-Gtneral is in the neighbourhood, 
(iod only can tell what will happen 
'vhen the Governor-General may be 
obliged to return to Calcutta, and with 
)^hat injuries these upstarts will not 
then visit us. My sincere and faithful 
heart, on jierceiving the sufferings of 


the inhabitauts of this city, and be- 
coming convinced that the blame 
which has attached to so great a Go- 
vernor-General, on their account, is 
purely attributable to the wiles of the 
Resident, is desirous of giving infor- 
mation of the real state of the case. 
And of a truth, now that the Gover- 
nor-General will liave been informed 
of all, his sense of justice will leave 
him no choice but to visit the oppres- 
sors with befitting retribution. 

DISTICH. 

I tell you what it is, the condition 
of speech that 1 should make known 
(viz. truth). At hearing it (it re- 
mains with you) either to take oflfeiice 
or advice.” 

The detail of what 1 have to repre- 
sent is as follows : — 

In the time of Lord Minto, the late 
Nuwaub Saadut Alee Khan was much 
grieved and distressed at the oppres- 
sions committed by the Resident under 
support of Mr. Edmon stone. This is 
known to every gentleman and to the 
world at large, and these vexations 
were bringing him near his end, when 
he was sustained, for a short time, by 
hearing of the intention of Lonl Moira 
to visit Lucknow in person ; but of a 
sudden, from the changeable revolu- 
tions of heaxen, the measure of the 
life of that traveller, on the road to 
eternity, became full to the brim with 
the mortal poison of death, and on the 
‘22d of Rujeel), 1229 of the Hijjuree, 
notwithstanding that his heart was full 
of a thousand hopes, his former vexa- 
tions so bore him down, that he made 
the day tenemeut of his existence a 
house of mourning, (that is, he died). 
It was an act which calls for justice, 
that on the death of so illustrious a 
Vizier, neither the Resident nor any 
of the English gentlemen attended the 
bier of the deceased, or performed the 
dues of mourning. Beyond this would 
have been hypocrisy; but the Resi- 
dent finding he was nearer his object 
in consequence, with every appearance 
of joy and conviviality, in the very 
place where the coffin of the deceased 
xvns lying, ate his breakfast and drank 
his tea ; and, in another, the Nuwaul) 
Ghazee-ood-l)een Hyder Khan, next 
heir to the deceased, was seated on the 
musnudof the Vezarut. At this very 
time the Resident, by means ufAgha 
Meer, now called Moatum-ood- 
Dowlah, and through the mediation 
of UleeNuckec, his moonsbee, plunder- 
ed lacs of rupees in money and goods, 
and he also took the opportunity to 
open a drawer of the table, and gut 
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possession of the book w lucb had been 
prepared by the deceased Vizier, con- 
taining all the crimes of the Resident, 
in order that they might be laid Open 
to the Governor-General on his arrival: 
The Nuwaub Ghazee-ood-Deeu Hyder 
Khan hhviiig perceived that his father’s 
affairs bad been ruined by the hands 
of the same Resident, was most fearful 
for himself, from a continuation of 
the same injurious conduct : he, there- 
fore, put up with all that was going on 
from helplessness ; but as the re|>orted 
approach of the Governor-General gave 
hint strength and confidence, he was 
induced to open his mind to him at 
Cawnpore and at Lucknow. All his 
accusations, however, came to nothing. 
At that time, on the very night of one 
of the commttnications, moonshee 
Glee Nukee sent for Agha Mcer, and 
said to him, “ Now is your time, )ou 
may now get the neabut from the fa- 
vour of the Resident, andyoti will also 
place him under infinite obligations : 
you will not have such noother oppor- 
tuuity. You have only to do what the 
Resident now bids you. Go, then, to 
the Vizier, and say to him, ‘ You are a 
fool and out of your senses. You have 
acted very wrong in bringing accusa- 
tions against the Resident. Do you 
not know, that it is in the regulations 
of the English Government, that the 
Council should remove any one that 
accuses the Resident, for it is abroach 
of the treaty, insomuch that the Vizier 
Glee was put off the musuud for this 
very fault, in having brought com- 
plaints against Mr. Resident Lums- 
deii. The Governor-General' has now 
deierinined to seat Shuins-ood-Dow- 
lah upon the musuud, and has 
written to Council ou the subject, 
and the Council are in the Resident's 
Interest, of which their support in the 
time of the late Vizier is Gufhcieiit 
proof.*” Agha Mcer and GleeNiukec 
having before been on good terms, 
and, indeed, like father and son, Agha 
Meer was persuaded by the moonshee, 
and went and told the Vizier just what 
he had been directed. The Vizier 
was disturbed, and not in his right 
senses, so he believed it all. Agha 
Meer and Glee NucKee immediately 
mounted an elephant together, and 
went straight to Bcebcepoor, where 
the Resident was, and making him 
ac(|iiainted with all the circumstances, 
prepared a draft of a razee-namab, (1) 
to the tenor of which a deed was to he 
brought in the writing of the Vizier. 


(1) Profenion of coutent. 


Agha Meer accordingly returned to 
the Vizier's presence, and having 
caused the deed to be written iii the 
prescribed form according to the draft, 
carried it to the Resident, and it was 
by his advice, and that of Glee NuCkce, 
that Captain M'Leod, and the other 
English gentlemeii, were caused to be 
turned outwith disgrace and ignominy, 
and were called upon to give back 
even any little articles which the late 
Nuwaub had presented then^itli in 
token of his favour towards tu^, and 
that too in a most disreputable man- 
ner, to the scandal and disgust of all, 
whether noble or otherwise. Agha 
Meer and Glee Nuckee boasted of this 
aloud in public, saying, “ Look how 
degraded and debased 1 have rendered 
the English, even when the Governor- 
General is on the spot; and had the 
Vizier delayed one instant signing the 
razee-numah, you would have seen 
him in the state that Vizer Glee is 
now. You sec that the Governor- 
General has no help for it, but to he 
guided by the Resident’s judgment." 
On hearing this from Glee Nuckee, 
every thing appeared to be the re- 
veiseof the usual principles of Kng- 
lish Government (and no one believed 
it at the time) ; until at last, as was 
promised by the moonshee, Agha 
Meer was invested with the neabut, (2) 
and the Governor-General took his de- 
parture towards the west. In this 
plan it is necessaiy that the obscraT 
of the state of this ruined neabut, ami 
of those who are connected w'lth ,il, 
should licar at the same lime the 
Governor General’s excellent (pialities 
in constant rerolleaion. 

The badness of the Resident’s ad- 
ininiilration. and the want of attention 
on the ])art of the Governor-General, 
has been tlie support of all this con- 
fusion : hence have the sufferings of 
the peo))le of God, the mismanageuient 
of the affairs of the Vezarut,(d) ami 
the squandering of treasure and pio- 
perty collected with the lalxiur ami 
care of years, become the talk of the 
intelligent of all countries. Be it 
known, that Agha Mcer (now called 
Moatunuid-ood- Goalah Mookhtaur- 
ool-Mo<dk Syyud Mohummud Klian 
Behauder Zeighuin Jung) is the s>oii^ 
of Muhnmmnd Nuckee : the same 
Mohummud Nuckee who was for j ears 
a beggar in the streets of Lucknow; 
and when the nobles, cf the country 
used to distribute alms, this Molium- 


(2) OlBce of minister. 

(3) Vicernyalty or Province of Oaae. 
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mud Nuckee would rush forward ira- embezzling the treasure secretly, di- 
portuuately bffore the rest of the Fa- Verted the public resources of the state 
keers to seize his pittance, and for every to his own private expenses, giving a 
pice he would be turbulent and noisy, part to Ulec Nuckee the moonshee, in 
[lud would be every where thumped the hope of winning over the Resident 
and kicked ; the people of Lucknow by this means. Now the N uwaub Gba- 
bavo seen this with their own eyes. zee-o»d-Den Hyder sitsou the inusuud 
It is not to be supjiosed that a man iu of the Veziirut, and as Agha Meer had 
sucli a situation could have the means before been iu league and on the best 
of marrying ; but be a man a Fakcer, terms with Ulee Nuckee, particularly 
he is not on that account without the in the course of the embezzlement 
lusts of the flesh, so the said Mohum- above-mentioned, they now also are iu 
mud Nu^S!ee took to himself a wretch- such way in league together that they 
ed woman of no character, who lived preserve the good-will and confidence 
bV begging here and there a few of the Resident, as has indeed before 
fuloos. As it happened, a daughter been hinted. Besides all this, since • 
was born from this said woman to the present Vizier was foiled in liis 
some man with wlioin she had before wishes, Agha Afeer having obtained 
had connexion, such a child as they the neabut by the Resident’s means 
call in Persian a madur-liuloo ; and for having brought the razee-namah 
afier some months more, another child with the Vizier's seal, and having been 
>va> born of her toMohuinmud Nuckee, invested with the khillat of the situa- 
and that was this Aglia Afeer. The tion, now rules with arbitrary power in 
knowing oiie'^ differ on this point: the affairs of the Vezarut, But those 
some say Moliuvnmud is the undis- wlioaieal)outthcdurhar,iuthepre- 
»)'ited father, otheis again that the real sent times, see enough to couviuce 
lather is unknown; hut there is no them that Ulee Nuckee moonshee is, iu 
(ioul)t the child was horu while the truth, the absolute master of all, and 
mother was in the keC^nug of Mohum- has the power of loosing and biudlng 
mud Nuckee. Jn short, until the in all affairs, whether general or parti- 
aiispicious age of Agha Meer reached cular. Agha Meer, uotwithstandinghis 
'the period of fifteen years he was a ostensible rieAbut, spends every day at 
wamlerer iu the streets, and attached thehouscofthe moonshee, and docs nu- 
himself to the class of Jahoureis cm- thing without consulting him. In re- 
nloyed iu build'iig and repairing turn, the moonshee goes to the house of 
houses for men of substance. At the Agha Meer, and enjoys with him the 
time when the Vezarut of Asuf-ood- entertainment of nautching,&c. Huu- 
Duwlah descended to his son Saadut dreds of acts of oppression, however, 
Alee Khan, Ghuzee-ood-Deen Hyder arc daily coinniiltetl by Agha Meer in 
Khan Behauder came with his father the course of his transaction of busi- 
from Benares, and took up bis resi- ness. A few examples shall be stated, 
deuce iu Muhtub Bagh, in the palace First, he has caused to he dug up the 
Imilt by Asuf-ood-Uowlali decease<l, houses of hundreds of persons noble 
enjoying the alniouersliiptothe .Syy iids and otherwise, that the materials may 
iu distress, as is customary in this be employed iu building a palace for 
(loveniiiiciit for the heir apparent. A himself. The furniture of these houses 
man named Merza Hyder Ulee of is left a prey to all the looehas ot the 
Lucknow, takiiigcompassion on theap- city, and not a rupee is paid for any 
pirciit distress of Moluminuid Nuckee, thing. The poor, whose houses he 
tlie lather of this Agha Meer, assigned has destroyed, have been thrown u|>oii 
for his inaintenaucc a peiirion of five the world in tlieir wretchedness. Also, 
rupees per mouth out of the fund for by means of Roshmi Ulee, (son of that 
distressed Syyiids , and since he was Aladur Huloo, daughter of the mother 
hiiiiselt very old, this Agha Meer, his of Ajfha Meer, who is now known as 
‘uii, used to come to the present his sister,} under pretence of mending 
Vizier, then heir apparent, to receive and making roads, he has knocktd 
his father’s pension of five rupees. By down thousands of houses, and many t f 
degrees he gothiinself enrolled amongst the mulils (wards) of the city ot Luck- 
the Khidmutgarfi; and from this may now have been deserted iu consequence, 
he traced his rise and present eleva- Agha Meer himself spends his nights 
tiou. In course <jf time, the treasuries and days in drinking, and iu the coin- 
"hi(h for ages this Guvcriimeut had paiiy of women of the bazaar. 'The 
hteu employed in filling, became in- adminisiration of affairs exhibits syinn* 
trusted to the Prince Ghazce«ood-Decn toms of this. The land revenues of the 
Hj'der, Agha Meer kept the keys of Vizkr’s Governiueiit amount to one 
the treasuries Jor masteri and crore and forty lacs of rupees j but, 
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though the year is approaching its 
end, one-fourth of this amount has not 
been collected, neither is there any one 
who looks to the settlement of the 
country, or to the accounts of the re- 
venue. But what excites yet greater 
wonder and scandal is, that in the 
bouse of Agha Meer, which is conti- 
guous to that of the Resident, you hear 
nothing all day but the sound of the 
drum and the voices of singers from 
the bazaar, with the rioting of the loo- 
chas of the city, the friends and com- 
panions of Aglia Meer; and the Resi- 
dent, notwithstanding that he has de- 
licate nerves, as indeed is usual with 
the English, encourages this riot, in- 
deed tllee Nuckce, though seyenty 
years of age, is a party in the de- 
bauches. The disrepute and scandal 
attending such transactions are not 
unknown to men of undertaking. Ten 
thousand rupees a month is the private 
salary of Agna Meer ; what lurlher he 
reejuires he takes from the public 
treasury of the Government without 
restraiut, and applies to his own pur- 
poses. In these dap some lacs of ru- 
pees and many strings of pearls, be- 
sides other jewels and wearing apparel, 
have been embezzled from the public 
treasuries of theVezarut; and one day, 
when he was called to account for this 
by the Vizier, he said it was necessary, 
for the proper management of affaiis, 
that he should keep these things by 
him ; and although the Vizier is aware 
that Agha Meer divides the whole with 
Ulee Nuckee, still he is obliged to re- 
main silent and wink at it, through 
fear of the Resident and from want of 
attention in the Governor-General, as 
before experienced. From pure help- 
lessness, being reduced to the situation 
of one out of his senses and without a 
will of his own, the Vizier has taken 
to eating bong night and day, thus ve- 
rifying the moral of this stanza : — 

Oh king ! flora so ranch wine what fruit 
can be expected * 

From &nch infinite drnakenness what 
fruit can be exiwjcled ? 

The king is drunk, the world is ruined, 

Fools surround him on every side : 

From such confusion what fruit can be 
expected ? 

The whole territories of the Vezarnt 
ha'C been divided into six zillahs. The 
first, that of Lucknow, thejumma of 
which has been fixed at thirty lacs of 
rupees, and Agha Alee, son of Agha 
Meer, has been selected to make the 
collections of it, the age of the said 
collector being, at the present mo- 
ment, two years. He is the son of a 
prostitute by profession, and it Is by no 
means certain that Agha Meer is his 


real father, as she is a woman of the 
bazaar, and bas never been married to 
him. Agha Alee, the said collector, is 
still at the breast, and cannot distin- 
guish between his mother's milk and 
the salary of 2000 rupees assigned for 
his maintenance. Weigh this in your 
mind, ye of acute perception ! The 
second zillah is Sandee and the district 
of Shah Rah, &c., with the jumma or 
assessment of thirty-five lacs of rupees. 
This the Resident has assigfffi to his 
own moonshee for his personal benefit. 
The nominal collector of it, Koolub*. 
ood-deen, the moonshce’s nephew, 
never, in the course of his life, had 
more than thirty rupees per month 
allowed him by Ulee Nuckee ; but now 
that every thing belonging to the Vezfi. 
rut is exposed to every sort of plunder, 
and the said nephew nominally is al- 
lowed a salary of 2000 rupees, besides 
ten per cent, on the collections of tlic 
zillan, he gets for his personal salary 
and emoluments 100 rupees a montli, 
and no more : the rest is all enjoyed by 
moonshee Ulee Nuckee, under the 
countenance and support of the Resi- 
dent himself. The oppressions, also, 
which the moonshee has committed on 
the Chowdrics of Sandee, and the cir- 
cuinstances of his knocking down all 
their houses, are well known to the 
officers of the Governor-General. The 
object of my representation is this: 
that alas ! the Vezfirut, with all its 
splendour, high reputation, and with 
such stores of treasure, should come 
to ruin in the time of so noble a Go- 
vernor-Gcneral ; that the sufferers of 
the city should experience misery and 
oppression, and no one listen to their 
cries. 

“ How can you hear the cries of 
supplicants for redress : you have dropt 
towards the universe the bed-curtains 
of sleep. Sleep so that the cry of dis- 
tress may reach your ears, whenever it 
may be raised by a supplicant for jus- 
tice.” 

The circunistanceg under which 
Dhoomce Heg, tlie cutwal, poisoned 
himself through dread of Agha Meer, 
the confiscation of his house and pro- 
perty without any legal right, to the 
ruin of all his heirs and relicts, who 
have indeed been since imprisoned, all 
which has been done by Agha Meer, 
without any interference of the Resi- 
dent to procure justice. God knows 
upon whose neck will be the weight of 
these crimes. 

This humble supplicant has a ques- 
tion to put to the Resident, to which I 
call upoti him, in the name of God and 
the Prophet Jesus, to give a just and 
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true answer : whether the appointment 
of Ag;ha Meer to the ne&but, and the 
iixiDg of hU salary at ten thousand 
rupees a month, besides what he em- 
bezzles from the public treasuries, 
and the bribes he extorts from the 
people of the city by threats of knock- 
iiig down their houses, -—whether the 
appointment of his son and infant to 
the collejctorship, wjth a salary of 2000 
rupees,— whether t^ic placing so low a 
characteiwver the heads of all the 
nobles of the city, and giving him 
authority over them, is not bringing 
ruin upon the country, and confusjon 
into all the affairs of the Vezarut? 
Wliat other consequence ran result 
from it, but that the house of the late 
Vizier will be plundered, and the peo- 
ple of Hindoostan subjected to degra- 
dation and ignominy, while your family 
and fortunes, and those of your moon- 
sliee, are enriched from the spoils? 
This I ask of the Resident and of the 
Governor-General, whose glory and 
splendour are so trausceudaut. 1 ask 
liini how he can rest contented when 
his reputation is tax^d with all this. 
Alllioiigh the Governor-General is no 
way a sharer in the stain of those ad- 
\antagos which the Resident obtains, 
but, on tlie contrary, is more disinte- 
rested, magnanimous, and dignified 
than any (lOvernor-General w'ho yet 
lip.scorne to Hindoostan, still why does 
he subject himself to the imputation of 
palpable neglect, and act entirely on 
the Resident's representations ? For 
Gi)(Vs sake let him cause them to be 
investigated and continned by some 
gentleman who has some sense of reli- 
gion and justice j and since Scetul 
Pershaud, the Ukhhar Navccs, has the 
orrlers of the Resident not to report 
things as they actually arc, should any 
credit attach to the representations of 
the writer of this, let a man he sent pri- 
'ately, and one entitled to confidence, 
to rejjort the affairs of the city as they 
«ie, so that its state of ruin and devas- 
tation may be made known, as well as 
all the unworthy acts of Agha Mecr the 
Naib : (4) such as his keeping company 
'\ith all the loochas of the bazaar, his 
going about the streets on foot, and 
giving gross abuse to all the chiefs and 
uiost respectable men of the city, coin- 
plaiut of which being made to the Re- 
Mdent, he forbad its being noticed in 
“1C Ukhbars, lest it should reach the 

(“j) “Nail),’’ or “ deputy,” is the term 
f I miuister, as being the deputy 
on he Vizier’s son, who is the nomimU 
oimislcr. 


ears of the Governor-General. For all 
this, every one knows how much the 
Resident is abused and complained 
against. How excellent is that saying, 
“ Let not the crown and throne adorn 
every one. There needs but one king 
of auspicious fortune, on whom the 
shadow of the Almighty may have 
fallen, and whose conversation may 
not be without wisdom.” 

Now, however, it has been given out 
that this Naib, with all this weight of 
infamy, of dishonour, and of oppression 
upon him, is about to go to the presence 
of the Governor- General, through the 
management of the Resident, and he is 
accordingly making further embezzle- 
ments from the public treasury, on the 
plea of its being necessary to prepare 
for his appearance in due splendour ; 
and in this, also, is he assisted and 
countenanced by the Resident, who 
wishes him to make an appearance 
equal to that of Hyder Beg Khan when 
he went to meet the Governor-General 
Marquis Cornwallis, and he himself 
expects to obtain equal honour, and to 
have his jagier confirmed in the same 
manner. He has several objects in 
this mission. First, to get the ncHbut 
in perpetuity and complete independ- 
ence ; second, the assignment of ja- 
glers; third, to secure the continuance 
of Ulec Nuckcc’s concern in the Go- 
vernment, let who will he appointed 
Resident ; fourth, that he may at least 
secure his continuance until the Resi- 
dent may resign his situation, These 
are the Naib’s objects in going to Fut- 
tygurh. But it is requested ol the Go- 
vernor-General, in the name of God, 
that he will not suffer the affairs of the 
hills to occupy his attention so mmh 
as to keep all other affairs from his 
mind. But it is in justice nccessaiy 
that he should not act implicitly on the 
representations of the Resident, to the 
sacrifice of his own innate judgment. 
Let him observe how base is the Naib 
of the Vezarut, and from what parents 
he is descended j that he was brought 
up ill beggar\% and though now raised 
to the high dignity of the neabut, his 
lunate baseness Shows itself in alibis 
actions. To raise to an equality with 
the iiohles of Hindoostan, and to place in 
authority o\er them a low fellow who 
used to feel constantly the smart of the 
blows and slippers of the Vizier, (inso- 
inuchtlint this was the usual treatment 
he met with,) is to give offence and dis- 
gust to all the really noble, and to '■uh- 
ject all that inpmonse wealth, which is 
the property of the community, to the 
profligate w aste of <o low a fellow, w itli- 
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out ail}' preteosiouii from 'ft>i*mer ser- was turned out by the late Vlaler, who 
vices or present qualiftcajiions. On was satisfied of his unfitness and mi,- 
what principles can this be justified ? conduct. Now, under the support of 
Lastly, this Naib and tnooiisbee Ulee Moatumud-ood-Do}vlah, whose power 
Nuckee, who has become, as it were, is absolute in the courts, he has 
a tender father to the Naib, said iu hinisell called judge, and avails hitti- 
public durbar, that the Govertior-Ge- self of' the situaticm to jdunder the 
neral had need of niurh money on ac- city. He abuses grossly, even to their 
count of the hill war al' present waging, faces, Mooivte Juhoor Ollah, Moolvee 
“ Whatever he may need I will furnish Wullee, and the otl|cr membeii of the 
him from the Vexilrut treasury; and Court, who are of rtfepectable families; 
though the fortunes of the Vezilrut nor does any one dare loopciffiTs rhouth 
should be ruiued, 1 will nevertheless (in their favour) through fear of the 
have what I want, so that I may secure Resident Behauder. There is also oue 
the Resident in my favour; and as he Rulimut (Jlee, formerly a Mohurrer of 
is so, the Governor-General mutt ne- the dewaimee court of Lucknow, but 
cessarily come into my views, nor could turned out for misc onduct by the late 
there be for me a more propitious mo- Nawaub Vizier, who has been appoint- 
meut than the present.'* Alas ! that od Mooftie in these times by the said 
so low a fellow should sit with such a Csud Ulee, though neither a man of 
Governor - General on a footing of learuingnordescendedofmenoflearn- 
equaiity ; that he should talk so sillily, ing. Alas! for these times, that such 
and other Sahebs of high spirit should is the stale of the Vezarqt! that such 
bear it, and prevent true reports of all is the way wiih the Governor-General's 
flora reaching the Governor-Gciierars glory ! that such is the admirable cha- 
ears. rafter of the Resident for integrity and 

This is a sketch of the present state trustworthiness ! But bow can Kulpee 
of the ueabut. Listen a little to an ac- escape from ruih, when Mullan Mud- 
count of the Naib’s connexions, for on dun (the saint) keeps a giiishop? [ap- 
DO side are agents of oppression want- apparently to the Hestdent.'] 
ing. The chief of them is Roshun or The whole of the umlah are of the 
jBuwahr Ulee, sou of that Madur Hu- same description as the above, that is, 
loo, daughter of the mother of Agha all those who have obtainedtheirsitu- 
Meer, born in tiie house of Mohuminud ations through the Nail) and nioon- 
Nuckce. This Roshun Ulee availing shee Ulee Nuckee. Since they haie 
himself of the power and mflueiice of come into power, in the affaiis’of the 
his pretended uncle, commits all kinds Vezarut, only loochas and »treet-vvaii- 
of oppressions in the city ami destroys derers have been promoted. Let the 
houses that have stood for hundrcd'» of Governor-General send for them Snd 
years, the properly of the nobles and judge of them by trial in his own pre- 
others of the city. This man goes sence, when the sincerity of this coin- 
qnioiigst the people by the title of Fu- munication will be appreciated. The 
ruk-uod-Uowlah Mismar ool-Moolk head and leader of all this coiirusiun, 
Boom Jung {viz. the Suriik of the the chief of this band of ragamuffins, 
State, the puller down of the kingdom, is that Ulee Nuckee, who by the couii- 
the owl of war). Atlast, howcier, the teuance and support of the Resident 
operations of this man were stopped by has set all this in motion. The title 
an order from the Vizier after an ts/dci- with which he has been honoured is 
har-mmah (placard) had been stuck Mussulleh-ood-Dowlah. The trans- 
up, by which means they at last reach- lator of which has only to insert a few 
eil his ears. Not however till he had iiooktas (points) when the real import 
taken tliou.saiids of rupees in bribes, of his name will be discovered, 
and he then took credit to himself for This humble suppliant has repre- 
havliig procured the suspension of his sealed these things at so much length, 
doings. This man has dealings night iu order that the gentlemen of ju-'t 
and day witli the woiiieu of the bazaar, principles may gather from the whole 
and even goes to their bouses; Auo- some slight idea of what is passing, 
ther of the Naib’s people h one Usud The said moonshee was for a long time 
Ulee, whose father used to keep a per- iu a state of distress, but by playing the 
fumer’s shop at Jounpore ; he is of the game of cunning and deceit, in w hicli 
Kinidbutrioc, and left Jounpore about he is of a truth most expeit, he has 
twenty years ago to become a street been brought by ihe revolutions of fnr- 
wanderer at Lucknow For some time, tune to a pitch whence every thing is 
indeed, he practised his villauics la athisbeclc. The Resident has confid- 
the adawlut of Lucknow asVakeel, but ed every thing to him, insomuch that 
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tho^e |vnplc of respectability hijjl^h 
family who were before ucquaintcil 
uith the Resi4etit and enjoyed his 
friendship and coMMSel, have lately 
been kept away by the unworthy con- 
duct of the mooiisheas into whose 
hands the whole authority of the Vezii- 
rut has descended. His obtaining the 
whole zillah of Sandee, with, its set- 
tlement of thirty-five lacs of rupees, 
has before been mentioned : of this he 
has taktlT off four hundred villages 
and got himself an istemraric tenure, 
ar. a jumma much below the rate of 
former years, causing himself to be 
acknowledged Zemindar of this tract, 
and he has turned out those he found 
iu possession and pulled down their 
houses. This man has reached the 
venerable age of seventy years, not- 
withstanding which he has lately seized 
and enjoyed by force a young girl of 
the labouring class, daughter of a Bil- 
dar, who had come to Lucknow for 
employment. (.')) The fatheraud mother 
of the girl went to the Resident to 
complain, but the Resident said no- 
thing to the mounshee, but ordered the 
complainants to be turned out. What 
power would the Nawaub Vizier have 
to grant redress ? He dare not 
breathe through fear of the Resident. 
The rnooiishec has also knocked down 
hundreds of houses contiguous to his 
OAii, in order to make use of the mate- 
rials in enlarging it ; and notwithstand- 
ing tliat alithese houses are close to the 
Hesidency, nothing is said to him. In 
slKfi’t, it only remains for the Gov ernor- 
General to exercise his sound judg- 
meut aud high authority, to ascertain 
the fitness of the Naib, aud to redress 
the wrongs he has committed ; and 
since the Governor-General has given 
over to such people unbridled autho- 
rity, and with bis eyes open taken upon 
himself all the ill-repute which attaciies 
to such conduct, the inhabitants of the 
city of Lucknow have been able to ac- 
count for it in no way but by attribut- 
ing it all to the wiles of the Resident, 
fiist, the Resident causes the Vizier to 
understand, that if he does the slight- 
iliing coutiaty to his wishes, he 
will have Sbums-ood-Duwlah raised to 
mu^nud in liU room. Then he 
says to Agha Meer, “ Were you not at 
Khidmutgar before 1 raised you to the 


(h) A petition to this effect has been 
received. 'Ihe girl is alleged to have 
been seventeen or eighteen years old, 
to work publicly in the streets. The 
^ory they tell, too, is higlily impro- 


ritnjc you row hold ? In the event of 
any opposition I will again reduce you 
to ^ your original state ! " I'lien he 

writes to the Governor-General that the 

Vizier is a fool, and if affairs go on 
well, it is only through the mauage- 
ineut of Agha Mccr, assisted by moon- 
$hee Ulee Nuckee, both of whom are 
devoted to the Euglish Government. 
(He writes also) That the Vizier is not 
displeased at any thing that passes. In 
short, there has been a wonderful exhi- 
bition of juggling and sleight- of-haml 
tricks. 

Since the Governor-General has been 
made acquainted with all this chica- 
nery, and still, out of regard for the 
Resident, does not exercise his own 
judgment in the discrimination of the 
true from the false, he has on that ac- 
count incurred the imputation of neg- 
lect amongst the people of this Govern- 
ment. Vour slave, who is the sincere 
well-wisher (of the English Govero- 
meut),has forwarded this representa- 
tion, after verifying every thing be has 
stated by inquiries amongst those who 
have access to the Resident’s office and 
from the Vizier’s private companions ; 
and he affirms that the \'izier holds 
Agha Meer in complete detestation as 
well as the Resident’s pride, and that 
llioughhe did express something of the 
sort to the Governor-General, that ne- 
vertheless he bad no real desire that 
the English gentlemen should be turn- 
ed out • but they were so, and he dares 
not open his mouth through fear of 
Shums-ood-Dowlah’s being placed ou 
the musuud in his room. He however 
is, night and day, sighing and weeping 
at the ruin that has come upon his 
family and fortuUes, and at the tyranny 
exercised on the people of the city by 
their oppressors. He passes every day 
in fear and trembling for hi* own ho- 
nour, much less has he the means of 
affording redress. If you do not give 
us redress, the day of universal retri- 
bution will conic. The dominions of 
the Veziirut are subject to the control 
of the Governor-General ; why then 
has he placed in authority those few 
(pajees) low fellows, and why does he 
suffer the public wealth to be thus 
wasted? Lit him take the cpiyitry 
under his own dominion j the Vizier 
could not say a word in op[>ositiou ^ 
hut if, as is more agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of English goveruiueut aud to 
justice, it be thought more proper to 
observe treaties and keep pi utilises, in 
such case, it cannot be just to suffer 
the fortunes of the Veziirut to go to ruin 
In this manner, and that too in the 
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time of so just a Governwient ; or.tliat 
the treasure, which has heeta yearn 4n 
accumulating, should thu| be' wasted. 
It is, of a truth, all your own j but it 
is^ far from good policy or wisdom to 
suffer yourSelf and the other ffentle- 
’ men of high dignity to fall under the 
' reproach of neglect and inattention. 
The writer of this is altogether free 
frpm all connexion with the affairs of 
this Governincut, and has made this 
representation merely from a disinte- 
rested regard, and from a desire to 
preventthese creatures of tyranny from 
bringing the glory of the English Go- 
lerumentinto disrepute through the 
whole world. 

1 have conveyed to you information 
of things exactly as they are. 

You have been nmde acquainted 
with them, and you know your own 
plans. Well be it with you. 

Written from the city of Lucknow. 

A true copy. 

(Signed) J.Adam, 

Sec. to Gov. 


The foregoing was enclosed to Major 
Baillie with the following note ; 

Dr.Aii Baillie; — Lord Moira has 
desired me to transmit to you the en- 
closed Persian paper, which was sent 
to his Lordship, in a mysterious way, 
by the circuitous Dfik of ’Moradahad. 
liie paper is so scurrilous and calum- 
nious, that his Lordship was inclined 
t(j save you fron» the annoyance and 
trouble of reading it; but, on the 
whole, he has conceived it tube better 
that you should be informed of what 
was thus brought to his notice, with a 
view to keep nothing concealed from 
you, and to enable >(»u, if necessary, 
to trace the author. It professes to give 
an account of the present state of af- 
fairs at Lucknow, but which his Lord- 
ship is satisfied is totally unfounded iu 
every point. There are, however, two 
or three alleged facts advanced, on 
wliich his Lordship would be glad to 
receive information from you, viz. re- 
specting the birth, parentap, andedu. 
cation of Agha Moer, and his declared 
total incapacity for public business; 
respecting the person appointed collec- 
tor or aumil of the district of Lucknow, 
as it is impossible to siip|)ose that a 
child could ever have been nominated 
to that situation, iu the manner as- 
serted ; and res}>ecting the person who 
eomlucts the duties of aumil of Soaree, 
and the alleged alienation of a part of 


that pergunimh in Mokurrerce in fa- 
vour of Ulee Nackhe. 

Yours, &c. . 

(Signed) C. M. Rkketts. 
Futtygurh, 6th June 1815. 


Major Baillie’s Reply to 
Mr. Ricketts, 

Dear Rickeits I have received 
your despatch of the Cth instant, and I 
am highly sensible of the kiiUhiess and 
liberality of the motive which induced 
Lord Moira to direct this Anonymous 
paper to be sent to me. A production 
very nearly the same, except iu so far 
as my name is concerned, was stuck 
up against a wall in Liickiiow several 
months ago, and his Excellency the 
Vizier offered a large rewarrl to the 
author if he would come forward and 
avow it. 

The imputations against me arc cer- 
tainly quite novel, though, as a conti- 
nuation of the proceedings of October 
la8t,tl)ey are not much to be wondered at 

Regarding the birth and educat ori 
of the Minister, tiid the circumstances 
of his appointment to office, the best 
information I can offer is contained in 
the enclosed extracts from the rough 
draft of a narrative of the meraorahle 
occurrences of October, which 1 ha\e 
lately been engaged in compiliog, and 
which 1 hope soon to submit to Lord 
Moira in official form, 

The nominal collector of Zillab Luc- 
know is certainly what the anonymous 
author states him to be, or nearly*so. 
He is a boy of three or four years of 
age, 1 understand . It would he strange 
indeed, if among so many falsehoods 
and fabrications, a few circumstances 
were not to be found that have some 
foundation in fact. The true circum- 
stances of this case are as follow : On 
the division of the country intozillahs, 
the Vizier very naturally gave the pa- 
tronage of one zillah each to the Mi- 
nister ami Dewan, knowing of course 
that they could not be holuen iu their 
own names, nor the duties discharged 
by themselves. The Minister being 
himself tlie naib of a boy, very natu- 
rally gave the name of his only son lor 
his office, and recontmended for the 
duties of the station, as his sou’s iiaib) 
.Sheikh Emain Bukhsh. ad efficient re- 
venue officer, who was put in nomina- 
tion, as you know, for the high office 
of Minister by bis Excellency, at the 
suggestion of the Sheikh’s friend, Mr. 
Clarke. The duties of collector, Slc. 
of Zillah Lucknow are accordingly 
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performedi and I Itelieva very well per- 
formed, by Sheikk Eraam Bukhsb, as 
the naib of Aghd Alee ; a name that I 
first heard of when I received the let- 
ter from the Vizier, a translation of 
which 1 submitted in my letter to Mr. 
Adam of the 8tb April last, lard 
Moira is doubtless aware, that 'his 
Lordship’s explicit instructions pre- 
clude any interference on my part in 
the appoin^ent of the Vizier’s officers ; 
and, in fact, 1 know nothing of these 
matters but by the reports contained in 
the ukhbar, and occasional communi- 
cations from the Vizier, which he 
makes to me, now-a-days, very rarely. 

The nominal and actual Zillahdar of 
Saudee, &c. is Syyud Kootub-ood-Deen 
Hoosein, a near relation of my old 
moonshee, (another perverted truth in 
the anonymous paper,} who was fur 
ten years a Tuhseeldar of the highest 
reputation, in Bundlecund, as is well 
known to the Board of Commissioners, 
and particularly to Sir Edward Cple- 
hrooke, who relieved Kootub-ood-Deen 
from his duties in Bundlecund, at my 
particular request, abofll a year ago. 
The late Vizier, when he agreed to the 
reform, requested me to recommend to 
him some able and upright revenue 
officers acquainted with our regula- 
tions, and this person was one of a few, 
(your acquaintance, Taj-ood-Dcen, 
among the number,} whom I named to 
his Excellency on that occasion. He 
came over about a year ago, and was 
appointed Ameen of the pergunnah of 
Sande*e, in which situation he conduct- 
ed himself so much to the satisfaction 
of the Vizier and of Colonel Burrell, 
whose reports are on record in my de- 
spatches to Mr. Adam, that his Excel- 
lency raised him in December last to 
the office of Zillahdar, and announced 
this appointment, and the cause of it, 
as above stated, to me. The assessed 
revenue of his district for last year was 
sixteen lacs of rupees, (not thirty -five ^ 
as the anonymous author has stated,} 
of which fifteen only were realized, and 
1 understand from Rajah Dya-Krisben 
that the revenue has been raised by 
Kootub-ood-Deen this year to nearly 
eighteen lacs, with universal satisfac- 
to the landholders. 

. My old moonshee got his zemindary 
uiSandee restored to him at the in- 
stance of Lord Mioto, as you know j 


and the present Vizier, who has always 
been exceedingly kind to the nioon- 
shee, grabted an istemrarie^ or perpe- 
tual lease of the estate, to his eldest 
son, at an increasing rent for the first 
four yeah, and a fixed assessment ever 
after. This species of assessment and 
tenure of lands is very, common in all 
parts of Hindoostan, and was earnestly 
recommended in my instructions from 
Lord Minto, and by me to the late and 
present Vizier, as particularly expe- 
dient and beneficial for the whole of 
the territory of Oude. The moonshee 
is a great deal too old to derive any 
personal benefit of importance from 
the lease, which is at present, be tells 
me, rather a losing concern ; but I 
trust that bis son will profit by it here- 
after, to the extent of a comfortable 
subsistence, derived from hi* heredi- 
tary title to the estate and his own in- 
dustry in improving it, after I shall 
have retired from the labours and vex- 
atious of my present office, and be pre- 
cluded from supporting the family of 
an old and faithful servant who has 
been with me these twenty years. The 
diabolical falsehoods respecting this 
mail in the anonymous paper seem to 
me to be unworthy of notice. Their 
author I should suppose to be his oppo- 
nent, Imteaz Alee, who has been long 
in attendance at your durbar, assisted 
perhaps by the agent of Akbur Alee 
Khan, and a vakeel, on the part of 
Hukeem Mehdee, who are also in wait- 
ing at Futtvgurh. Those three persons 
are the only natives of India whom I 
could suppose to 1)6 inimical to myself, 
and the causes of their enmity are on 
record. 1 were as bad as they are in 
my own opinion, if I were not the avow- 
ed enemy of such nefarious practices 
as some of theirs. 

Have the goodness to return the en- 
closed extracts after Ijord Moira has 
perused them, or a copy, if you wish to 
retain them, as the draft in some parts 
is so rough, as to he legible only by 
myself, and 1 have no time to tran- 
scribe it, 

1 shall mention what you say to Mr. 
Home, and communicate bis answer 
hereafter. 

Yours, sincerely, 
(Signed} J.Baillig. 

8th June 1815. 
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LETTER TO MR. CANNING FROM DR. R. TYTiAR H. C. S. 
To ihe Right Honourable George Canning ^ Secretary of State. 


RtoiiT Honourable Sir,— 1 feel as- 
sured a British subject may at all times 
approach you with a statement of facts, 
connected with the welfare of Britain, 
without apprehension of being deemeu 
an intruder. I therefore do myself the 
honour most K'speetfully, and as is the 
d uty of every liege subject of his M^esty, 
to communicate to you, 

First, That 1 am a native of Brechin, 
Angusshire, Scotland, and a servant of 
the Honourable Ka.st India Company, 
aud have sened in India nearly seven- 
teen years, with unremltted diligence. 

Second, As a faithful and zealous ser- 
vant of the East India Company, it is 
' impossible for me to see tlie lntere.st of 
my honourable masters sacrificed, in- 
cluding the vast detriment of Great Bri- 
tain and aggrandizement of a foreign 
power, without remonstrating to you, 
iKmourable Sir, against the measuie, 
and imploring you, witli the manly pa- 
triotism and genuine liberality which 
has ever distinguished your admiuistia- 
tion, to view without offence, and cou- 
.sider wilii attention, the .'‘uhjoined 
facts: 

I St. From personal knowledge and ex- 
perience in the islands, (having been at 
Wnang, Singapore, two years in Java, 
and lately surgeon of Fort Marlbro’,) I 
declare unto you, upon tlie faith of a 
Briton and honour ot a Company’s offi- 
cer, tliat the treaty lately concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland is cojn- 
pletely subversive of the omiinerciat iii- 
tere.sts of our country, aud ruinous to 
tlie mercantile interests of India, as well 
as decidedly detrimental to tliose of the' 
East India Company in every point of 
view. ■ 

2d. 'This treaty is decidedly advanta- 
geous to Holland, and places that power 
in a most formidable attitude, in which 
events might render her capable of prov- 
ing by no means a despicable enemy to 
Great Britain in the East. 

dd. By this treaty the inhabitants of 
Malacca are greatly benefited, by the 
exchange from the Dutch to the English 
fl.ag, as is proved by this : that the mo- 
ment the transfer became known, the va- 
lue of land at Malacca rose 30 per cent. 

4th. But by the treaty the inhabitants 
of Bencoolen are mined in all their hopes 
and prospects ; and the very moment the 
arraugemeut was announced, plantations 
and ground became there, I may say, 
valueless ; and 1 am myself, by the ope- 
ration of the treaty, a loScr of lOOO/.ster- 
ling ill landed property. 
i)tli. It Is, therefore, impossible for me 


to conclude otherwise, than that an ar- 
rangement which falls not only most in- 
juriously upon individuals, but tends to 
annihilate British commerce in the Ma- 
layan Seas, could only hav£ been ma. 
naged by some insidious iuTripe, and 
that yourself, with his Majesty^s minis- 
ters, have been grossly imposed upon by 
misrepresentations, or you , could never 
have yielded your assent to such a ruin- 
ous negotiation. 

6th. The Dutch could advance no cor- 
rect claim to Singapore: and when I was 
at Malacca t in 1821, I found there com- 
missioners who were said to have it in 
contemplation to surrender that place, 
from its being useless and expensive to 
Holland, into the hands of the Natives. 

I was also informed at Malacca, that the 
expenses of that lettlement to tne Dutch 
were four thousand dollars monthly. 

7th. T’lie Governor-General of the 
Netherlands Gofbrnment, Baron Vander 
Capellen, informed me, in October 1823, 
that Chimunth was a small and valueless 
place, and that Jfencoolen was tlie same. 

8tli. It is accordingly evident, that the 
object of the Dutch could not have been 
to obtain Fort M.ulhro’, but the whole 
of Sumatra^ in which, unfortunately, 
they have succeedetl. 

y'th. But the cession of Sumatra could 
only be accomplished by depreciating the 
value of Jiencoolen and its aependencies ; 
and such repre.seiitations were tiausmit- 
ted by Sir Stamford Uaffies to his friends 
in l^adenhall-sti eet, and thus the whole 
of the spice and pepper trade (an object 
which has engaged the attention of flol- 
laiid for two centuries) has been at 
length placed in her liands, wliile, Imd 
this arrangement not taken place, the 
Dutch could not have coped wth Britain 
in that valuable branch of commerce; 
because the Bencoolen nutmegs are at 
least emial, if not superior, to those of 
the Moluccas. 

10th. TTiose papers were sent to me 
for perusal by the late Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Bencoolen, accompanied with 
a-detter, now in my possession, which 
roves tl\e fact— that reports rntme by 
im have tended to the completion of 
this most deplorsdde measure. 

llth. I wa.s informed, in November 
1823, by Colonel Nahuys, that the treaty 
ceding Sumatra to the Dutch, with all 
our ports on the west coast, had been 
concluded: and Colonel Nahuys, imcr 
this, had interviews with Sir S. BatfieS) 
at Paniattam Balliini, near Bencoolen. 
He lived there some time, and must, ot 
course, have informed the Lieutenant* 
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Jovernor of the important fact which 
lad been communicated by him to me. 

12th. Colonel Nahnys was formerly 
ti Napoleon’.^ army; ne is devoted to 
he Dutch, and not the English interest, 
l.'hh. Subsequent to November 18i3, 
II January when he must have 
nown of the conclusion of the treaty, 
lir Stamford Raffles did every thing m 
lis power to remove snspldon from the 
fiinds of the j^ople of Bencoolen, re- 
ardtng thl% impending and terrible 
alamlty ; because he not only in public 
iromised to obtain an increase of salary 
I) the civil servants of the Honourable 
'ompauy belonging to the west coast 
stablishment, but did api>oint myself 
,nd two other gentlemen of the settle- 
iient, members of a committee, for the 
mrposc of framing a petition, to be nre- 
ented through him to the Court otDi- 
ectors, with the view of obtaining for 
he settlement of Fort Marlbro’ the bc- 
irfit of a code of British law, and reniis- 
ion of the duties imposed uix)u the im- 
ortation of nutm^, Ac. into England; 
iir Stamford Raffles did, therefore, in 
his instance, act with great duplicity to 
hose under his government, and blind- 
■il the unfortunate inhaffltants of Ben- 
:oolen so effectually, with respect to the 
iltliiiate tendency of his plans, that no 
Hisiticion of the 'treaty’s existence was 
lire, sent till the ratification was an- 
iiouneed; and the settlers at Marlbro’ 
thus in an instant found themselves, and 
most unexpectedly, placed under the 
Dutch flag, with tne mlditional niortifi- 
( Mtion of perceiving the glorious standard 
of Rritnin (which had floated on Sumtitra 
for tlig long duration of one hundred and 
liity years] about to be lowered from the 
lamparts of Marlborough, and that of a 
foreign power, equally hateful to them- 
sehea and the Malays, exalted in its 
stead. 

14 til. In consequence of the deception 
‘io cruelly pi-aclised upon them, they 
were thus precluded from being enabled 
to avert this afflicting and astounding 
iilinv by means of petition and remon- 
strance. 

l.'ith. The principal features of Sir 
Stamford’s aaniini.vtriitioii exhibit one 
‘outinued .scene of misrule and raisdi- 
'■‘ (’tion. 'Phu^ removed the Honour- 
loinpuny’s servants from the ont- 
^tations of Sumiitcdty and placed crea- 
tines of lii.s own, unknown to the ser- 
'tce, m their stead, under various pre- 
eiices, and to the ruin of the Company’s 
itere^s m the interior of Sumatra, He 
1 00(1 need the dreailfiil system ofeou- 
convicts to Rat Island. He conti - 


nued slavery under the name of “ debt- 
ors.” He altered the liiturgy of the 
Church of England, to suit the notions 
of Baptist Missionaries ; and he appoint- 
ed one of tho.se Missionaries a Chaplain, 
and authorized him to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

16th. But these acts are altogether 
illegal and subversive of the lawn and 
constitution of England, as astahlished 
in our settlements under the dominion 
of the Honourable Company, agreeably 
to their charter ; because the charter was 
conferred upon an united body of Mer- 
chants trauing to the East Indies, in 
order that that body should, by means of 
their exclu.sive charter, preserve the 
spice trade to Britain; but by' this ar- 
rangement, the spite trade has become 
annihilated and lost to the nation, and 
by consequence theeharter, it would al- 
most appear, become abrogated, null, and 
void, through the representations trans- 
mitted to England, from a Company’s 
Governor residing in their oldest settle- 
ment. 

17th. I have been made a subject of 
great oppression and injustice, • subse- 
(ment to the departure of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, by the acts of thpse administer- 
ing the system of his Government, and 
solely in consequence, as it appears to 
me, of my having obtained possession of 
the secrets of that Government, consist- 
iiig of an underhand correspondence, 
which has terminated in the lamentable 
re.sult set forth above. 

18th. I am on the m e of leaving Cal- 
cutta to join the army at present entering 
AiT.uan against the enemic.s of my coun- 
try; and in the event of any accident 
occurring to me during the campaign.^, I 
have directed the onginal documents, 
proving the fact.s now .submitted to you, 
right honourable Sir, to be regularly re- 
gi.'^tered and preserved under the charge 
of Mr. Thomas Goldsworthy, attorney, 
of this city, for your information, and 
that of the British Parliament, as I con- 
clude it will not be thought otherwise 
than that Sir Stamford Raffles should be 
brought to answer for his conduct at the 
bar of the House of Commons ; and 
.should I return in safety from the Bur- 
me.se war, under God'.s good-will, I pledge 
myself to sub.stantiato the charges alleged 
against him. 

I have tlie honour to be, right lionour- 
ahle Sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

(Signed) Robert ’Pytler, M.D. 

Surgeon, H, C.’s Artilleiy. 
Calcutta, Jan. 'M, 1825. 
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PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

[The late well-founded dissatisfaction at the mode in which many specious but de- 
ceptive Trading and Mining Companies have been cot up, for the purposes of private 
g^iii and public delusion, lias been not unfrequently extended towards public Asso- 
ciations of every description. It is'therefore of importance to the character of in- 
dividuals whose names nave been connected with any of the undertakings founded 
on correct principles, and useful as well as practical views, —to explain the motives 
and nature of that connexion with the frankness that is due from one honourable 
mail to another. It was with this intention that the following letters weie written • 
and as there are no persons in whose estimation the writer has a greater desire to 
stand justified in all he does than the readers of this publication, lie hopes his mo- 
tive for recording them here will not be mistaken.] 

To the Editor of *The Globe: 

Sir,— T he appearance of my name in especially with England, the fi iendly 
your paper, as one of the Directors of the disposition of which he was so atixidus 
'I’^warnhale Mining 48SOciation, having, to cultivate by every means in hispower. 
from some material omissions in a Re- I was tlien a.sked whether I would iny- 
port of the recent Meeting of its Share- self undertake a visit to that country, tor 
holders, led to inquiries :iud erroneous the purpose of ascertaining the Pasha’s 
impressions, which 1 am desirous of an- sentiments, and negotiating a coinnier- 
swering and correcting, with as little cial tieaty with him on behalf of an 
delay as possible, I hope jou will permit Egyptian Ti-adiiig Company, to be formed 
me to occupy a small portion of your in Loudon. I replied decidedly in the 
space ill detailing, as briefiy as I can, the negative, stating, that the large interest 
causes which led to this coiincxiou of which I had at iitake in my owiipublica- 
my name with tlic Association in ques- tion, tlie Oriental Herald, and the im- 
tion, and the motives which still induce portaiit actions tlicii pending in the 
me to adhere to it, in the belief that I King’s liencli, against Mr. Murray, the 
thereby best perform my duty to tlie publisher of the ‘Quarterly llciiew,’ 
public, as well as to myself. This ex- Air. Henry Bankcn, the Rlembcr Ibr 
planation, while it will be the most Corfe Ca‘‘tlc, and his son, Mr. Willimii 
effectual mode of answering all inquii ics John Bankes, the Member for the Uni- 
addressed to me individually, will also versity of Cambridge, for libels on my 
w be attended with the disclosuic of some character, would make it impossible for 
particulars relative to the formation and me to leave England at that moment, 
dissolution of other A.ssociation.H, which, even for a short period. 1 added, how- 
at the present moment, will perhaps in- ever, that all the infurmatiim wlficli I 
tcrest the public geneially. I shall con- could render to others on the subject of 
fine inyselt to a simple statement of such Egyptian ’Prade, was freely at their sei- 
facts as have come under my own know- vice, without any reserve or i cmuiiera- 
ledge, and leave your readers to deter- tion whatever, 
mine for themselves as to the rest. Here our first interview ended. At a 

During the .spring of the pre.seiit year, .second visit, which took place soon 
and when the rage for forming Com- after, the proposition of my going out to 
panics was at its height, I was waited Cairo was urged on me in so pressing a 
on by a gentleman from a quarter which maimer, in consequence, I believe, of its 
I knew to be highly lespectable, who being known that! had, on a former oc- 
expressed a desire to obtain from me casion, succeeded in negotiating a coiii- 
such information as I might be able to mercial treaty with the Pasha of Egypt, 
aflford him on the resources of Egypt, as for the opening or renewing a trade be* 
well as to learn my opinion of the ex- tween Suez and Bombay, that I thouglit 
tent to which commercial iutercour.se it worthy of reconsideration : and, after 
between that country and England might some reflection, being inclined to believy 
be carried, provided sufficient funds were that it might be proQuetive of as iiiucli 
devoted to that purpose. I gave him all jmblic benefit to England, ludiaj, and 
the information on the subject which a Greece, as of advantage to private indi- 
resideiice of several months in that viduals, I at length consented to under- 
counti-y, and an intimate acquaintance take the mission, if no other person 
with the details of its agriculture and could be found for that purpose; tliougn 
trade, had placed in my possession ; as I at the same time felt it my duty to 
well as my opinion, founded on an inti- state, what indeed was really the case, 
mate personal intei course with the pre- that I could not leave England imtlcr my 

gent Pasha, Mohammed Ali, that he present circumstances and engagement 

would most readily encourage an exten- without sucli a sacrifice of my interesu 
iloE of the commerce of his countiy, here as would require a much larger sum 
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to compensate than 1 then thought any would do more to hasten the ** one thing 
commercial company would be willing needful” for India, its colonization by 
to give; I accordingly stated, that 1 Englishmen, than any other indirect 
coiud not enter on this mission without measure that could be named ; and on 
a security for the payment of 5000/. that ^ouud, chiefly, 1 entered heartily 
before I embarked, out of which I would into the undertaking, 'lliis was, how- 
engage to pay the expenses of the voyage ever, now likely to be brought about by 
for myself and assistants, and furni.'«h another individual, at a less expense to 
the presents necessary for the Pasha's the Company, with equal advantage to 
Court, and a pledge for the payment of a the shareholders and the nation; and 
second 5000/. in the event of my com- without any necessary sacrifice or ab- 
jdetely effecting the (»bject of the visit : sence on ray part. I, therefore, rejoiced 
the latter Itmount, however, to be paid at the substitution proposed, and 1 am 
only in the event of an actual trade being sure that gentleman would liimself be 
enteicd into by the Company, in couse- the first to acknowledge the readiness 
(juence of my success. with which 1 offered all the information. 

This was not then considered nn- assistance, and introduction, in my 
reasonable; and on the understanding power, in order to make his mission 
(if my being willing to go out on these agreeable as well as successful, 
teims, a Company was immediately It being quite settled that the indi- 
formed. The names of the leading Di- vidual in question should lose no time iU 
rectors were submitted to me ; and being entering on his voyage, preparations to 
those of men of the highest character this effect were actually maKing, when 
and respectability, I consented to have some transactions of the brokers and 
niy own added to it, and was afterwards jobbers who held sliares in the Com- 
instinimental in procuring another to pany, gave a sudden turn to the state of 
complete the prescribed number. Iking the market ; and after a series of dis- 
supposed by these gentlemen to possess * cus.sion.s between them and such of the 
the greatest share of information reoui* Directors as had suffered by their opera- 
site for this purpose, I was reciuested to tions, it was thought that the mission 
draw up a prospectus of the nndertaking, of the second individual appointed would 
which 1 accordingly did ; and this, after not be prudent. The majority of the 
imdergoing di.scussion and revision, was Directors themselves had, by this time, 
adopted as the act of the whole bodj, bccoiiie the principal possessors of the 
and put fortli to the world accordingly, shares issued, on which very high pre- 
The result was, that in a short time the iniums w'ere paid ; and the brokers and 
shares were at a premium of 15/. or 16/. jobbers having reaped a large profit, the 
each ; and had not the operations of liolding Directors were burthened with 
biiycis and .sellers on the Stock Ex- such a lo.ss, that it was not thought safe 
change prevailed over the real interests to proceed further in the matter. The 
of the Coibpaiiy as acoiuniercialas.socia- public at large were, however, no losers 
tion, 'they would no doubt have been l)y this result, as the whole of the shares, 
uortli tliat, or even a much larger price, with a very trilling exception, bad re- 
as a profitable investment of money. verted to the hands of the purcha.sing 
At this period a gentleman was intro- Director.s, upon whom the total of the 
diiced to tlic Directors, who, having no loss con.scfjuently fell. 

>iici ifiecs to make by leaving Eiiglaml as I think it necessary, however, to add, 
I Imd, expres.sed his I’eadiness to go out witlioiit meaning to impute blame to any 
to Eg) |)t for a. smaller coiLsideration than other individual, that I myself took no 
that asked by me. This offer wa.s ac- part whatever in this buying and selling 
coidiiigly accepted, and hylio one more of shares. 1 was not eieii acquainted 
readily than myself, who was glad to le- with the fact of such purchase or sale, 
cede honourably from an engagement until tlic whole transaction was at end. 
into which I had been with some difti- The only part taken by me was to give 
culty pel suaded, in the hope of doing a all the infoiTnation 1 possessed, and much 
great national good, not altogether un- more time than I could well spaie from 
iin\('d with considerations of a more my more urgent pursuits, to theDiiec- 
I'cciiliar nature ; as 1 was then . and still tors of the Company in question, for 
mil, ot opinion, that if an active com- which I neither asked nor leccived auy 
iiiercc were carried on with Egypt, we benefit, privilege, or rcimmerntion what- 
niig It procure from thence the principal ever. I neither paid nor received a shil- 
prodiicts oHiulia at such a rate as would ling in depo-^its, premium, or any other 
loicc the Government of this country to of the inodes in which both gains ami 
all restrictions on Englishmen losses occur, and stand, therctore, quite 
I'l'ttiiiig ii, our Eastern possessions, in unconnected, with any of those prema- 
lyiec that Biitisli capital luiglit be era- tnre pecuniary speculation.s, by which 
[ own territories, this undertaking may be .'<aid to have 

iH(>jui of being laid out on the soil of a been strangled in its infancy. Had I even 
I uv^ihlc enemy, and, atleast, a foreigner, gone out to Egypt on the mission in- 
'»‘iort, 1 believe that such a commeice tended, my iudiviuiil i-eward, lai'ge as it 
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may s^em, would have been quite inade' Hoctatioos which about the same period 
quate to the sacrifices whi A it would were brought bcfoie tlje public, 
nave enjoined : but as it is. I am at least Having already exteuaed my letter to 
spaied the pain of considering the failure a greater length than I bad auticipated 
of the Association attribul^le, in the when 1 began to address you, I beg to 
slightest to any shat*e taken by reserve what 1 have to say rcsjiectinK 
me in its transactions : althoagh its dis- the Tywarnhale Mining Association, lor 
solution will be always a subject of re- a second letter, to be sent yon to-moi - 
gret, inasmuch as I believe that much row; in which 1 sliaU use the same 
greater public benefits, especially in con- frankness and candour, with respect to 
nexion with the colonization of India, its transactions and present condition, 
and tlie independence of Greece, as well as I have endeavom'ed to manifest in 
as the extension of the luaritiine and this. I remain, Sir, • 
commercial interests of Great Briialn, Your most obedient himiblescrvant, 
would have arisen from the successful J. S. Hockingham, 

establishment of this Company, 'than Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
from almost any other of the many as* Oct. dl, 1825. 


To Ou Editor of the Globe. 


Sir,— -In continuation of my letter of 
yesterday, 1 beg lc’a\e to state the follow- 
ing partieulais. U was about the period 
before referied to, when the intended 
mi>siou on belialf of tlie Jvgvi>tian 
Trading Company \vas abandouea, for 
the reasons already a.ssigncd, that the 
Secretary of tlie Tywainhalc Mining' 
Association waited on me at my own 
residence, to solicit permission for my 
name to be added by him to the list of 
Oireefors, wlucli then wanted one only 
to complete the number. On this occa- 
sion, as on the former, I expressed an 
unwillingness to pledge myself to any 
uikIoi taking which slionld icquiie fre- 
quent attendance in the city, hnt on 
being assured that the organization of 
" the whole Direction was already com- 
plete, with the exception of a single 
name; tliat tlie mines were actually at 
woik on behalf of the Company, and 
that nothing more than an occa.^ional 
attendance at the Board, when sum- 
moned, would be necessary, in order to 
meet the other gentlemen named, and 
assist in foimiug a judgment oii the pro- 
priety of the measures from time to 
time submitted to tlicir decision, I re- 
quested to see the names of the indi- 
viduals who were to be my associates in 
this duty ; and finding those of the Duke 
of Buckingham, Lord Nugent, Lord 
Dormei', Lord Teyuham, anu a long list 
of gentlemen, whose assent I naturally 
supposed had been voluntarily obtaim d, 
I consented to meet them as requested, 
and my name was added to the list of 
the Directois accordingly.' 

Before the day of meeting arrived, 
however, at which it was my intention 
to have made nvself acquainted with all 
the details of the Association, as I had 
no doubt all the other Directur.s had al- 
ready done, I was unfortunately seized 
with an illness, which confined me to 
my room for some months, and rendered 
me incapable of attending to any busi- 
ness whatever. During iliis period, I 


leccivcd a letter from the Secretary, cii- 
clusiug a resolution passed to obligi- 
DiiecUu's to hold a eeitain uuniher ol 
shares as a quail lication : and advertim: 
to the fiict that some of that body haviim 
aheady sold llie shiu’cs allotted to them, 
and put the profits of the transnefum 
into their own pockets. On etiteriiii!: 
this Associatiipi, 1 had no inteiit'uni 
either to buy or sell; nor had I athoiiiilit 
of remunciation of any kind, being will- 
ing, for the supposed pleasure of iiieet- 
iiig a body of respectable, and probably 
agreeable ebsoeiates, to give my oee-i- 
sioual attciulanee and uninion on tlie 
matters hi ought before (hem; hut, on 
receiving tills letter, I wrote iminedbite- 
Iv, to express my assent to a lesoliitioii 
founded on so fair a principle, and 
have uniformly depi coated tioni that 
moment to the present, the unjustifiable 
pracUce of Directois of public Coai- 
jiaiiies bargaining and tralllcking uidi 
shares, ami becoming, in shoit, jobbeh 
mi the Stock Kxchange, instead of at- 
teudiujgi to the great interests of the ini- 
derlaking, and providing returns for da' 
capital embaikcd in it by the propiietui^ 
at large. 

it v\'as shortly* after this, and still 
during my iuahihlv to atiemi the meet- 
ings of the Board from illness, that t be 
sum of 50001. was drawn frmn tlie 
baiikeis, by a check bearing the sigiiK' 
tnres of four directors, and jiaid to " i - 
Jones, the principal nroprietor of jin' 
mines in question. ()n that oeeasum 
liord Nugent was in the chair, tmd dn('(‘ 
other directors were present. The rea- 
sons for making thh advance were as- 
signed to be these. The largest lioinei^ 
of property in the mines having unuri- 
taken to buy up tlie minor interests, an 
assign over the whole to the Lompain 
for a certain sum, the money to be pa 
within a given date, and the tissigmm 
to be maue from a period equally nanie » 
it became necessary to secure tii • 
minor interests before such assigimi 
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could be completed ; aud as it was un> 
derstood and believed that Mr. Jones, 
the principal proprietor, could effect this 
more speedily and satislactorily by a 
vi^it to Cornwall, and personal negucia- 
tion mth the Individuals themselves on 
the spot, the sum of 5,000/. was ad- 
vanced to him from the deposits iu the 
hankers' hands, for that purposie. It 
might, perhaps, have been proper, on 
hiicn an occasion, to have had a full 
Imaid of directors, but the requisite 
number o^iguatnres (four) having Ijcen 
alhxed to tne check, it could not liave 
been done without some consideration. 
Of this transaction, however, I knew 
nothing whatever, until some time after 
it had taken place, not being informed 
of it by letter, and having no personal 
communication with any Director, until 
some more days had elapsed. I then, 
for the first tinie, learned the fact, but it 
iiiid become associated with reports of 
the money lieing fraudtilently obtained, 
and inconsiderately granted ; of the in- 
dividual himself having absconded, and 
no hope being entertained of his return ; 
and of the consequent responsibility of 
every Director to make good the losses 
from his own piivate puise. 

Not liaving been.^n any decree, a 
jtaity to, or even ivcqualnted with, the 
tact of this transaction until after it had 
taken place, I might well have demuricd 
to such a jiarticipation of responsibility, 
and followed the example of others, 
which now became general, of sending 
in their resignations, witli a view appa- 
iciitly to escape the apiircheiuled danger. 
It appeared to me, however, that the 
luoie threatening the storm, the greater 
was the necessity for skilful and active 
pilots, and that on such an occasion, 
instead of deserting, eveiy man should 
liave been anxious to be first at his post. 
Animated by this feeling, I .attended at 
tiu' lii.'.t Doard which was summoned 
lor the purpose of taking this matter into 
especial consideraiion, and met there 
only Mr. Gurney, Golonel Campbell, 
Captain Langley, lyid Mr. Warre. Not 
another iiulividual replied to any letter 
i>ent to them after tnis supposed dis- 
aster, and it has been my fate to attend 
several appointments since, wi en from 
tlie absence of some of even these ft w, 
a snillcient number could not be foiiml 
to proceed to Inisiness or consiiiute a 
hoaid, On the motion of Mr. Gurney, 
however, seconded by myself, the few 
'' ho met came to a resolution to suspend 
id I the salaries of all the ollicers ein- 
pioved, and indeed every oihcr ex)K*nse, 
except the ac'tual wages of the miners 
oien producing ores on the Company’s 
Hceoiijit, until Mr. Jtmes’s return from 
Coi n wall, and a satisfactory explanation 
Of the application of the money fur- 
fufjhed to him should take place. 

Ills absence was fortunately of short 


duration; and he not only returned 
quite as soon as he had given any reason 
to expect his re-api>earance, but came 
prepared to complete his engagements 
in the fullest aud must honourabk; man- 
iser. Nay, more, the original Directors 
of the Company, in which neither Mr. 
Gurney nor -myself were included, had 
contracted to purchase from him the 
several mines named in the contract, for 
the sum of b0,000/.. of which he was to 
have 18,000/. in cash, and the remainder 
in free shares of the Contpauy at the 
same rate as they would be valued to 
others. On finding, however, that these 
unfounded rumours had rendered any 
further new shares unsaleable, and that 
tho.ie already issued were at a discount, 
he not only refrained from compelling 
the Directors to fulfil their contract by 
paying him the 18,000/ stipulated, but 
couseuted to take 2,.')00/. only iu cash, iu 
addition to the 5,000/. already received, and 
all the reinaimler of his purcha.se money 
in shares at par. Thi.s projiosition at 
once relieving the Company fiom a very 
heavy responsibility, and being decided- 
ly milch more advantageous than the one 
hi st assented to, was accordingly adopt- 
ed by the few who now continued to re- 
main by an Association, of which the 
oiiglual framers and patrons had be- 
come so suddenly dispersed. A draftof an 
agi cement to this effect was then drawn 
up by a solicitor, iu the presence of the 
contracting parties, by wliom it was 
signed, and is now iu train of comple- 
lion, provided no legal objection be 
taken by the protessiohal men engaged, 
on some technical gionud, ilu* parties 
themselves having signified their assent' 
to all the conditions of the draft in the 
most formal and .solemn manner. 

By this arrangement, which it is not 
a8.siuning too much to say, would never 
have been completed, but for the fidelity 
and assiduity of the few who took ujjon 
them the cliarge abandoned by tlie 
many, the Company will be put iu pos« 
session of a property, which, for con- 
centration within narrow limits or 
bounds, and capacity of prodnclion, as 
reported by disinterested individuals, 
who have known the mines and their 
produce for fifty years past, to be not 
surpassed by any similar extent of 
mining pioperty in the kingdom ; which 
is said hy pei'sons believ ed to be worlliy 
of credit, to have had more than 100,000/. 
laid out in it by previous proprietors, 
aud afforded more rtiaii double that sum 
iu return for their adventure, within 
their own recollection ; which is at this 
nioment in actual work, having scvenil 
rich veiiKS of ore open; and which re- 
quires indeed only that application of 
capital, for current e.xpeudit lire, without 
which no mining oiieratioiis can lie car- 
ried on, to make them yield all the ad- 
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vantaffei; set fortli ia the prospectus first 
issuea to the public. 

A meeting having been advertised to 
be held by the shareholders, on Thurs- 
day last, 1 felt it my duty to attend, in 
company with Colonel Campbell and 
Mr. Wane, the only other Directors 
present. Mr, Gurney, having been pre- 
vented by an unforeseen obstacle from 
joining us, sent his solicitor on his be- 
half, with full powers to offer every ex- 
planation required. The sshareholders 
evidently came prepared for disclosures 
of the most unsatisfactory description : 
and, indeed, rumours which had alarmed 
ho many titled men, might m'cII be sup- 
posed to have been not without their in- 
fluence on the minds of others also. 
The result of the discussion which then 
took place, after much more being stated 
on all sides than appeared in the papers 
of the day, was simply this : the expres- 
sion of a Very general disapprobation of 
the conduct of the absent and resigned 
Directors, who had profited by their 
privileged shares, and then deserted their 
posts in the hour of need ; and their u/ia- 
wimous vote of thanks to the Directors 
who attended the Meeting, for the frank 
and satisfactory inauuer in which they 
bad answeicd every (Question, and de* 
tailed the actual condition and future 
prospects of the Association. A Com- 
mittee was then appointed, of five of the 
principal shareholders themselves, to 
meet the Managing Directors at their 
oftico, for the puipose of examining tlic 


books, and going into all the details : 
and their report will be the proper 
place, perliaps, to exiiect what mij^t ^ 
otherwise expressed herej tiamdy the 
data on which the actual natpre of the 
property has been founded, and the 
rounds on which Us productiveness 
as been inferred. 

My object is sufficiently answered by 
this detail of my own connexion with 
the history and progress of this AssociU" 
tion thus far. As in the case of the 
former, so also in this, I h^e neither 
paid nor received a shilling m specula- 
tions of any kind. I have given a con- 
siderable portion of time, my full share 
of responsibility^ and no little labour, 
towards extricating its affaira from a 
supposed difficulty, founded wholly on 
graiindless nimonr, and have neither 
sought nor received any remuneration 
whatever^ directly or indirectly; but 
having yielded, perhaps too readily, to 
the motives which induced me to expect 
HU agreeable and easy task in becoming 
a member of a body composed of such 
attractive names, 1 have considered it 
my duty to remain by it till it is fairly 
out of danger, with the same feeling 
which would make me adhere to tlie 
la.st plank of the stiip, as long as a hope 
remained of saving her. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient senant, 

J. S. Huckingham. 
Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, 

Nov. 1, 182r). 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


RENGAL. 

1825. Mr.M. IL Turnbull, 
Third Judge of tfie Pi o\incial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit, for the div. ot Moor- 
shedahad; Mr. E. Maxwell, 4tli Judge 
of ditto, ditto, ditto ; Mr, R. Creighton, 
Judge and Magistrate of Diiiagepore.-- 
22il. The Hon. J. Herbert Harrington, 
Provisional Member of the Supreme 
Council of Fort William.— May 19th. 
Mr. C. W. Tniscolt, Assist, to the Ma- 
gistrate and to the Collector of the City 
of Patna; the Rev. dl. S. Fisher, Dist. 
Chaplmn at Delhi ; the Rev.J. N. Ste- 
ven.s, District Chaidain atDinapore; the 
Rev, J. Vonng, LL.D., District Chaplain 
at Duni Dum.— June 2d. Mr. J. J. Har- 
vey, As, sistant to the collector ofHid- 
gelee ; Mr. E. L. Campbell, As.si.stai)t to 
the Secretaiy to the Board of Revenue in 
the Central Provinces, • 


MADRAS. 

May Wh. Mr. Roivs Peter, Principal 
Collector of Madura; Mr. N. W. Km- 
iicrsley, Sub Collector of Tinnevelly ; 
Mr. R. H. Clive, Sub-Colleeter ofCoim- 
betore; Mr. F. F. Clementson, Head 
Assistant to the Principal Collector of 
Coimbetore.— July ISth. Mr. W. A. 
Neave, Assistant to the Principal Col- 
lector and Magi.strate of the Northern 
division of Arcot; Mr. C. E. Oakes 
Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate 
of 'riniievelly.— June 28tli. Mr. E. B. 
Wrey, Register to the Prov. Court of 
Appeal and Circuit for the North Div. 

foit St, July Bth.Mr. James 

Thomas, Sen. A.ssistant to the Aect. 
Gen.— 15. Mr. A. P. Onslow, Assist, lo 
the Principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Coimbatore ; Mr. J. Walker, Assi'<t. 
to the Collector and Magistrate ofTinuc- 
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vcUy; Mr. A»J. Cherry. Assint. Ui the 
Principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Tiinjore; Mr. J. Brown, Assist, to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Cuddapah. 


BOMBAY. 

March3\sty 1825. Mr, A. Elphinstone, 
Reg. of the Adawlut Court, atKaira; 
Mr. H. G. Burnett, Asst. Reg. to the 
Court of Smlder Adawlut; Mr. G. 
Grant, 2d Reg. to tlie Court of Adawlut 
at Siirat.-^l)ril2d.Mr. A. Bel!, 2dA.sst. 
to Collector at Sholiipore ; Mr. J. H. 
Farquhar.soii, 1st Assist, to Collector 
at Broach.— 16. Mr. G. C. Houlton, Act. 
Reg. at Dharwar.— 19. Mr. W. C. Bruce, 
Sub. Treasurer and General Paymaster. 
—20. Mr. W. P. Le Geyt, Act. Reg. at 
Poona ; Mr. H. Young, 2d ditto ditto, at 
<litto.— 21. Mr. G. L. Elliott, Act. Sub. 
'lYeas. and Gen. Paym. — 25. Mr. C. 


MontffOtnerie, Reg. to the Court of 
Adawlut at Broach— 30lh. Mr. W. 
Stubbs, Act. and Criminal Judge at 
Broach ; Mr. H. H. Glass, Act. 2nd Re- 
gister to the Court of Sudder Adawlut. 
— May 4th. Mr. W. Richardson, Act. 
Register to the Court of Adawlut in the 
North Concan.--l7th. Mr. G. Grant, 
Act. Register and Ist Asst. Criminal 
Judge in the Court of Adawlut, in the 
Nortli Concau : Mr. Ch. Synie.'«, Act. 
2d Register and Asst. Cilm. Judge in the. 
Court of Adawlut, at Surat: Mr. F. 
Boiichier, Act. Asst, to the Chief Sec. to 
Government: Mr. H. G. Oakes, A. "st. 
to the Sub. neas. and General Paym.— 
.Tune 2yth. Mr. J. A. Shaw, As.st. Coll. 
<if Customs and Town Duties, at the 
Presidency. — 22d. Mr. W. G. Bird, Coll, 
of Sea Customs in Guzerat; Mr. F. 
Bouchier, Dep. Coll, of Customs aud 
Town Duties, at the Pres. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort inUiamy 5th i\pnl, 1825. Lieut. 
11. Todd, 2ht N.I. to officiate as Exa- 
miner in the College of Fort William, 
with full allow'ance ; Capt. H. L. White, 
3(jth N.I. Major of Brigade at Chitta- 
gong, to the charge of the .lagheeidar 
Estab. during the aWnce of Lieut. Col. 
Hickman. 

Head Quarters y Cakuttay Jprily 
1825 ; Ideutenaiit Swayne arrived in 
command of Invalids from Rangoon, to 
place liimself under the orders of Major 
UrTstowe.— 6lh. Lieut Lewes to act as 
Adjutant, v. Baldcrston, rem. to 36th 
N.I. conL— 7th. Lieut. C. G. Macan, to 
be Adjuitaut, v. Brey. Capt. M‘Larran 
jirom. ; Lieut. G. Irvine, 33d N.I., to be 
Adjutant ; Lieut. Woodburn, 43d N.I. 
lo act as Interpreter and QnarUu-mast. 
in room of Lieut. Fowle, perm, to join 
the 1st Light Infant. Batt --yih. Lieut. 
Douglas to officiate as Quarter-Mast, and 
Iiiterp. to 4‘Jth N.I.— Uth. Lt. Thomp- 
son, ,56th Regt. to the charge of 1st 
comp, of jiioneers; Lieut. R. w, Bcat- 
soiij I3ib N.I. to act as Major of Brigade 
dm mg the absence of Capt. Faithful; 
Eii-oign J. H. Phillips, Obth N.I. to do 
duty with the first Gren. Batt. at Chitta- 
gong; Lieut. Litrapp, to act as Adj. to 
the 42d N.I. during the absence of 
laent. and Adj. Gibbs— 12th. Ensigns 
Earmer, and Mitchell, who were appoint- 
ed to do duty with 20th Regiment, to do 
duty with 28ih N.I. at Beihaiupoie; 
Ensigns J. Remington, W. H. Dyke, D. 
T. Caddy, H. T. ’Fucker, Arthur Ur, 
Jos. Ferris and Hub. Maynard, Jilso lo 
do duty with ditto ; Ensign R. ih)vd, to 
do duty with 65th Regt. ; Ensign W. El- 


liott ditto, with 49th ditto; Ensign J. 
Ewart, ditto, with 68th ditto ; Captain 
Chapman, to act as detach, staff to the 
’Fi-oops at Rungpoie during the absence 
of the Brig. Maj. ; Lieut, Patch, U> offi- 
ciate as Adjut. to left wing of 10th Regt. 
dm ing its separation from Head Quar- 
ters.— 13th. Cornet Mellisb, 7th Light 
Cav. to do duty with 3d Light Cav. till 
onport. offeis of joining his own Corps ; 
Lieut. Wintonr, to act as Adjutant to ihc 
right wing of the bid N.I. during its se- 
paration from Head Quarters ; iJent, 
Interp., and Quarter Mast. Bellows to act 
as Staff to the Detachment consisting of 
the 10th and 56th N.I. under the com- 
mand of Lieiit.-Colonel ’Fhoina^ ; Lieut. 
Jardine, 1st N.I. to act as Cantonment 
Adj. on the depart, of Lieut. Ramsay ; 
Lieut. J.S. Holton, 4th Batt. of Art. to 
be Intern, and Quarter-Master.— 14tli. 
Lieut J. U. Fenton, 67th N.I. to be Adj. 
to Maj. Wilson’.s levy.-— 16tli. Lieut. 
Wintour, to .act as Adj. to the left wing 
of llie 53d Regt. during its separation 
from H. Q. and to act as station staff at 
Meerut; temp. anangement.--May 
Uth. Lieutenant J. Macan lo act as Ad- 
jutant to the left wing of .52d Regt. dur- 
ing its separation from H. Q.— 12th. 
Lieut Patou of Kngin. to perform the du- 
ties of Executive Garrison Engineer at 
Allahabad during the absence of Lieut. 
Irving— 13tb Supermimerary Lieut. J. P. 
M‘Dougall, 21st N.I. is brought on tlie 
effective strength of the department as 
Sub. A.s.st. Comniis. Gen. v. .Aplio trans- 
ferred to the Dep. of the Adj. Gen. of 
the army. Ditto, Lieut. J. C. Lewis, 
.50ih N.I. to be snpernuu). Sub. Ass. Com. 
Gen. V. M’Dougall.— 13tb. Capt. J. C. 
()deii,41.st N.I, atta«‘lied to 1st Gien. 
Batt, to teinpJitoniuiaiid of Cliitta- 
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goDg Prov. Datt.. duriog the abience of 
Capt. Bertram ; Lieut Blake, 3d Batt, of 
Art. to do duty with Horse Artillery, 
under Cupt Lumsdeu; Lieut. Iliff to 
officiate as Interp. and Quarter-Mast, in 
67th N.l. during the absence of Brevet 
Capt. and Lieut. M‘ Mahon: Lieut. 
Maclean, 67th N.l. to proceea to^ the 
Presidency on speciai duty.-- 20tli. Lieut. 
Col. 0. Hickman, of the Invalid Estab. 
to the Command of Otii or Kurkabad 
Prov. Batt. j Lieut. Col. J. Wintou, 57th 
N.l. transferred at hib own requot to 
the invalid Estab. fiom 22d April last, 
the date of his nora. to that rank, to be 
regulating officer of the Invalid Jacheer- 
dar Estab. at Chittagoug, vice Hickiiian. 


COUR'rS MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters, C^/cuffu.—No. 32:19. 
At a General Court Martial held at Port 
William, on the 22d day of .April 1825, 
.('apt. P. B. Hiishaiid, of his Majesty’s 
87th Hegt., was arraigned on the folloW- 
iug cliaige 

Cliaige.— ‘**Capt P. B. Husband, of 
his Majesty’s 87th Hegt., charged by me, 
with conduct disgraceful to the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in having, 
on the lUh of Apul l825, about the hour 
of elevcit in the forenoon, come to t!ie 
Bengal Hnrkaru Library, and then and 
there, having with him Lieut, and Bre- 
vet Caitt. Kennelly, of the same Hegt., 
enticed me into a private room, under 
the expressed assurat.cc that no unfair 
advantage sliould be taken of me, and 
having there abused me in a moss gross 
and unwarrantable mauner, suddenly, 
ami while I wus entirely off my guard, 
having both my hands behiiuf me, 
struck me a blovv on the head w ith his 
list, and repeated his abune, parts of 
which were, that I vvas a “ Liar,” a 
“ Cowird,” a “ N'lllaiu," and the like ; 
and the whole of which assertions were 
and are utterly false." 

“ 'nie whole or any part of such con- 
duct being in particular breacli of his 

f )ledge above quoted, and disgiacefiil to 
lis character as an udicer and a gen- 
tleman.’’ 

(Signed) R. A. RPNagiiten, 
Lieut., Dep. Judge Adv, 
Calcutta, Apiil 12, 182:1. _ 

U pon which charge, the Court came to 
the following decision 
SentCHce,— 'i’he C<mrt having mature- 
ly considered the evidence l>efore them, 
are ot opinion that the prisoner, Capt. 
Hnsbanu, of his Majesty’s 87th Regt., is 
guilty of conduct \iolcnt and nnjusUA- 
able, in having gone to the Hurkaru Li- 
brary with Captain Kennelly, of hi.s 
Maje'ity’s 87th Regt., and theie liaviiig 
induced Lieut. M‘I\aghten to retire with 
them into a private open room, 
unde f the express asMTance, .that no 


unfair advantage should be taken of him, 
and there ituving struck Lieut. Mae- 
Naghten a blow, aud applied to him the 
oiiprobrious words, Liar, Coward, aud 
villain, and the like, in breach of the 
assurance above quoted.—The Court ac- 
miits the prisoner of any thing base or 
dishonourable as imputed in the word 
Entice," or in the alleged mauner of 
the blow ; and are of opinion, that the 
conduct of the piisouer, Capt. Husband, 
arose from a series of irritating proceed- 
ings on the part of the prosecutor. 

“ The Court adjudge the'^prisoner, 
Cajit. Hushaud, of his Majesty’s 87th 
Regt., to lose a portiou of his rank, by 
being placed three 8tcp.s lower in his 
Regiment, and having his Regimental 
Comuiissiou dated the 20th of May 1 822. 
But the Court do not intend by their 
.sentence to affect Capt. Husband’s army 
ituik." Approved, 

(.Signed) E. Pagf.t, General. 

Cnni.-in Chief in India . 
“ In consideration of the liigh cha- 
racter and gallant services of Captain 
Hu'band and the circuiibtaiicrs under 
which in a moment of c\treine irritation 
he was led to the commission of the 
offence .specified in the sentence, the 
Court m(>.vt earne'Mly recommend him 
to tlie clctneney of ni.s Excellency the 
Coininander-in-Chief." 

Signed by ilie President and all the 
Meiiihcrs. 

The Commander- in-Chier accejits the 
recommendation of the Court, and is 
plca.scd to remit the sentence passed 
upon Capt, Uusbaiid, 87tii Regt. He is 
aceordingly to he released from arrest, 
and return to his duty. 

Tlie foiegoiiig order is to be entereAin 
in the General Older Book, and read at 
the head of every regiment in hi.s 
Majesty’.s service in India. 
Head-quarters, Calcutta, Jane2, 

At a ueiicral Court Martial, held at 
Fort William on the 30th of May, 182), 
of wliich Major-tieneral Dalzell was 
President, Lt. U. A. M'Naghten, Deputy 
Judge Advocate-General, vvas ariaignod 
on tlie following charge 
Charge— “ liiciiteuaiit M‘Naghtcii, 
Dep. Judge Adv.-Gen. of the Pre-idency 
Division of the Ai my, placed in arrc.st hy 
order of hi.s Excellency the Commander- 
iii-Chief, oil the following charges 
“ 1st. For having, at Calcutta, on thc 
2fltli of May, 182:), sent a challenge m 
figlita duel, to Capt. Kennelly ot his 
Maiesty’.sS/th reg. 

“ 2ti. For highly improtier and im- 
officer like conduct, in having, on the 
same day, .sent an insulting letter to 
Capt, Kennelly, after Capt. Kennelly had 
refused to meet liim, and bud iutornRa 
him that if he, Lieut. M‘Naglitcn, wrote 
again on the affair the letter would w 
1^ before the Coinmawicr*in*Cbici, 
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Buc)i being tlie unanioKMiH o^Mulon bf 
his (Cant. Kennellv's) brother officers as 
to the line of conauct he should adopt.” 

By order of his Excellency tlie Com- 
inauder-in-Chief. 

(Signed) W. L. Watson, 

Adi.-Geu. of the Army. 
Adj.-Gen 's Office, Bresid. of Fort 

William, May 25, 1H25. 

Upon which the Court came to the 
following decision 

“ Sea^ence.— The Court haring ma- 
turely weighed and considered the evi- 
dence on the prosecution, and what the 
prisotier, Lieut. M‘Naghton, has urged 
in his defence, are of opinion, on the 1st 
charge, that he is guilty. ^ 

“ Court are also of opinion on the 
“^^d charge, that Lieut. M‘Naghten is 
guilty to the extent of iiighly improper 
conduct, in having, on the same day, 
sent an insulting letter tn Captain Ken- 
nelly, afti'i- Capl. Kemielly had refused 
to inei't liiiu, and had informed him, 
that if he, Lient. iM'Nagliten, wiotc 
again on the affair, the letter would he 
laid before the Commauder-iu-Chiet, 
such being the un.animous opinion of his 
(Capt. Kemielly’s) brother officers as U» 
the line of comluct^lie should adopt. 


especMy evinced in the instances of the 
“ gross invective against Capt. Kcnnelly 
and the indecorous observations upon 
the decison of a former Ceiirt Martial,” 
so justly reprobated by the Court, whose 
proceeaiugs are now under review, tlie 
Commander-in-Chief will consider it 
his duty to recommend tliat he may be 
removed from that office. 

Id the meantime his Excellency is 
pleased to direct, that Lieut. M‘NaghU*ii 
may be released from arrest, and return 
to Ids regimcntiil duty. 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander* in- Chief. 

W. L. Watson, 
Adj.-Gcn. of Uie Army. 

GBNRRAL ORDERS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta. 

Fr't irUliam, May it iy2:>.--Mgiio- 
randum : It is hereby diiected that im) 
property eonnecU'd with the estates of 
deceased olliceis, Ac. of the Honourable 
(.'ompany’s Sen ice, shall be disposed 
of by ‘ private sale,’ without special per- 
mihsion obtained for tliat purp<).se, 
tiirough the Military Denartincnt, when 
will hiis been found •, or from the 


(Can 

the line of coiHiucme siiouia auopr. uo >viii .uw .. 

“'rhe Comi adjudge the pusoncr, executor, where there is one to the 
Lieut. M‘Naglilcn, to be cashiered. estate. In the latter case, the amount of * 

r. , 10 ...;.. procetHls are still answerable lor regi-’ 

mental debts, and al^| not to be paid 
over till such are satisfied. 


jlfUl-. i'livginvu, iw wv ^ 

“'J he C(iui1 having pertorincd then- 
duty in deciding on the case .subiuijted to 
then- judgment, cannot close their pio- 
(ciHlings without recording their feeling 
ot (iisappiobation of the gross invective 
against Capt. Keunelly, and tiie iiideco- 
loi's obst rrations niton the ilecisioii of 
a foimol- Court Martial, which the pri- 
*sonerhas allowed himself, iu his defence, 
and wliicli they should liave con.sideicd 
it tlieir duty to have checked at the time, 
if they had not felt that, in vindicating 
liiuiself against a clurge, the conse- 
(pience of which was certain, the pri- 
soner had a strong claim to their lor- 
bcaiance.” Approved, 

(Signed) E. Paget, General, 
Com.-in-Chief iu India. 

Tlic Commandcr-in-Chicf entirely ap- 
proves the sentence of the Court; he 
neveriheless, after the most mature and 
(Icliberate consider.ition of all the cir- 
cuuistinices of the case, is so much in- 
< lined to believe that tlic trouble and em- 
barrassments in which I/umt. M‘Naghten 
has involved liimself and otlicrs, are 
more attributable to great erior in judg- 
ment, than to any other cause, and he 
is pleased to leniit the penalty awarded 
by the Court. 

After the proofs, however, which 
Lient. M‘Naghten has afforded, of the 
tot.il- absence of that calm and dispas- 
sionate judgment, so peculiarly requisite 
in auolncerliolding tlieStairappointmcnt 

of Deputy Judge- Advocate Geueral, and 


The Right Hon. the (Tovernor-General 
in Council is pleaded to direct that the 
following augmentation be made to the 
regular Native Army of this Presidency, 
viz. : — 

1. Two regiments of light cavalry, on 
the existing est-ablismeiit of K trmips 
each, and twelve regiments of infiintry 
of 1000 men each, exclusive of Native 
coinmissioned, iiou-commissiopcd of- 
ficers, and drummers ; the whole to be 
designated ‘ extra regiments.’ 

2. ’Hie corps of the line will supply 
the Native drafts for the infantry iu ihe 
usual mauner: the drafts fiom the la- 
valiy regiment aie u> be made so as to 
give to the new iTgiments an equal por- 
tiou of trained men and horses, that the 
whole may have the same number of re- 
cruit.'^ and icuiountsto laise and to train. 

The two cavfiiiy regiment.s and si.x 
of the twelve regiments of infantry will 
be completely officered, by the mode of 
drafting adojited on the augmentation 
pnblisived in General Orders, umlcr il.ate 
the llth of July I82.i; the remaining 
six regiments of infantry will be formed 
in all lespects as regiments of the line, 
with the exception of European officers, 
of whom rlieyai’eto have for the pre- 
sent but three each; viz. an officer to 
command, a second In command, and 
an adjutant ; tliese offitels to be bor- 
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rowed from such corps as can best spare 
them, 

4. The Honoumble tlie Court of Di- 
rectors, liaving ordered that commis- 
sious shall not be issued in such cases 
without their sanction, officei 8 must l>e 
prepared to return to the regiments 
whence they were drafted, and in the 
rank which tliey would liave held had 
this augmentation not taken place, in 
tlie event of its being disapproved. 

PROMOTIOVS. 

Fort Wniium, May 13, 1825. 

Ji'tiltenj. 1st Lieut, Kdward Parry 
Gowan, to be Capt. ot a Company, in 
succession to iMacalister, retired, with 
rank from Oct. 24, 1824, vice Grim- 
sbaw, prom. 

2d liieiit. J. Edwards, to be 1st Lieut, 
in succession to Gowan, prom., with 
rank from Dec. 28, 1824, vice Burrowes, 
deceased. 

Engineers. Supernm. Capt. Edw. Gar- 
stiu is brought on the effective strength, 
witli rank from July 5, 1822, vice Sinvtii, 
retired. 

3rf L. Cav. Supern. Major B. C. Swin- 
dell is brought on the effective strength, 
vice Dunbar, retired, from April 26, 
1824 1 Capt. S. Smith to be Major, and 
Lieut. E. A. Campbell to be Capt. from 
Feb. 4, 1825, vice Swindell, transferred 
to the Invalid Estab \ Cornet J. Woorc, 
to he Lieut, from Sept, 21, 1824, vice 
Nind, dec. ; Cornet D. Wiggciis, to ho 
Lieut, from Feb, 4, 1825, vice Campbell, 
prom. 

4th L. Cav. Supern. Major H. Haw- 
try is brought on the effective .strength, 
vice Ridge, retired, from Nov. 3, 1821. 

()7A Jj. Cav. Major Hany Thoin.son, 
to be Lieut.-Col. from April 211, 1825, 
vice Stirling, dec. N. B. Supern. Major 
W. Dickson comes on the established 
streugtli of the Uegt. vice Thoni.son, 
prom. 

infantry. Sen. Lieut.-Col. T. Garner, 
to be Lieut.-Col. Com. in sue. to Pop- 
ham, dec. with rank from Nov. 7, 1824, 
vice Gregory, dec. ; Sen. Major Charles 
Peach, to be Lieut. Col. in sue. to Gar- 
ner, prom, with rank from Jan, 6, 1825, 
vice Knight, transf. to the pension esta- 
blish. ; Sen, Maj. John Swiiiton, to he 
Lieut. Col. from April 22, 1825, vice 
D’Agiiilar, invalided; Major S. H.Tod, 
to be Lieut. Col. from April 22, 1825, 
vice Svvintou, trau.sf. to the Invalid E.^ta- 
hlishment. 

12//* N. 1. En.sign F. Corner, to be 
liieut. from May 1, 1824, for the new 
organization, vice Farrer, resigned. 

JMe l5//< iV. /. Lieut J. Thomson to 
be Capt. from May 1, 1824, vice Garner, 
prom. 

WhN.i. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. J. 
M‘Laren, to be Capt. of a Comp, vice 
dec. from Aug. 11, 1824 ; Kins. Ch, 
H. Boisragon, to be Lieut, date do. 


Late Mth AT. /. Lieut. Brev. Capt. F. 
Hodgson, to be Capt. of a Comp, from 
May I, 1824, vice Stuart, prom, from 
July 11, 1823, in the room of Mathew, 
' whose resignation caflcels his prom. 

LateXWi N. /. Ensign A. E. Camp- 
bell, to be Lieut, in sue. to Paterson, 
re.signed, with rank from May 1, 1824, 
for new organization. 

31*’/ N. /. Lieut. F. S. Wiggins, to be 
Capt. of a Comp, from Jan. 25, 1825, 
vice J. E. Wallis, dec. ; Ens. W. Saurin, 
to be Lieut, from the same chte, vice 
Wiggins, prom. N. B. This cancels the 
promotions of Lieut. Brev. Capt. W. IL 
Whinfield and Ens. A. Jackson in the 
3flth N. L 

32rf N. 1. Lieut. Ch. Coventry to l>c 
('apt. and Ens. Win. Mitchell, to be 
Lieut, from July 12, 1824, vice Thomas, 
resigned. 

.3()/A N. I. Ens. T. F. Flemvng, to be 
Lieut, from May 6, 1825, vice Lane, dec. 
44th N. 1. ; Ens. James Burnett, to be 
Lieut, vice Brown, resigned, with rank 
from May 1, 1824, for the new organi- 
xatioii. 

41«/ N.I. Captain Geo. Hunter, to 
be Major, Brev. Capt. James Steel, to 
be Capt. and Ens. J^ W. Stejihen, to 
be Lieut. fromJaii. n, i8'25, vice Peach, 
prom. 

57M iV. /, Capt. R. Barton, to be- 
Major, Lieut. Brev. Capt. E. Heiing, to 
be Capt. and En.s. E. Darvellj to he Lieut, 
from April 22, 1825, vice Swmton, jiroin. 

6’4//ii N. I. Capt. C. W. Brooke, fo he 
Major, Lieut. Bivv. Capt. J. H. Waldron, 
to be Capt. from May 30, 182.i, vice 
Birch and Ferguson j Ens.T. J. Nuthall 
to be Ijient. vice Hicnardson, dec., from 
Dec. 27, 1824. 

(kWAT. /. Capt, Abraham Locket to 
he Major, Lieut, and Prev. Capt. It. B. 
FerguNSon to be Capt. of a Comp., and 
Ens. W. C. OriiKsby to be Lieut, from 
April 22, 1825, in sue. to Tod, prom. 

RESIGNATION OF SERVICE. 

ForttrUliamy April 5.— The following 
gentlemen have been jierinitted to resign 
the service of the Hon. Company ; 

Capt. K. Burney, 24tli N. 1. and Assist. 
Surg. Picktliorn. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Foit //m.'wi.-Aprill2, 1825. Assist. 
Surg. Mackiniion to the medical charge 
of llie 6’th Light Cav.— 1.5. Mr. James 
Hiirdy, temp, to do duty a.s Assist. Siirg. 
on this esfahl. : Assi.st. Surg. J. Grant to 
office as Sen. As.rist. to the Pres. Gen. 
Hosp. and in medical cliargc of the pri- 
sonera in the jail during the absence of 
A.s.sist. Surg. Wood; A.s.si.st. Surg. A. R. 
Jack^'On to be 2d A.ssist. to the Pres. 
Gen. Hoap, vice Grant; As.sist. Surg. H. 
Covell to be Dep. Apothecary to the H. 
C —Hi. Assi.st. Surg. Palsgrave to do duty 
with 3fith N. I. temporary arrangeinent ; 
Assist. Surg. H. Clarke posted to the 3(ith 
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N. 1.— May 11. Assist. Surg.J. F. Stew- has retartied to his duty fi*om foreigu 
art, M. at present attached to the Ist service ; Lt. Col. G. Cadell torepume the 
Europ. Reg. is |)Osted to the 69th N. 1. at appointment of Assist. Adj. Oeii. of the 
Benares, but to remain with Ist Eui op. Army till further orders; Lieut. R. B, 
Regt. until relieved; Offle. Ass. Surg. Fitzpbbon to return to his duty as Quar- 
Barber, having reported his recovery, to term. Interp. and Paym. to 5th Light 
proceed to Cawupore, and ^lace liiinself Cav. 

under the orders of the Superint. Surg. Head Quarters^ Choultry Plain,— 
—13. Ch G. Wilkie, Surg. temp, to do April 20. Capt. H. Wiggins, doing duty 
duty as Assist. Sui-g. on this establish. ; with 22d Regt. to the cliarge of the Vo- 
Assist. Surg. Chalmers to proceed to lunteers and Recniks proceeding to jlan- 
Cawnimre, and place himself under the goon, and when relieved to return to 22d 
orders ol^ihe Superintend. Surg. of that Regt. ; Lieut. W. Macaueen, also doing 
station— 20. Assist. Surg. C. W. Welch- duty with do. to place himself under the 
man to the medical duties of the civil orders of Capt. Wiggins, 
station of Tumlook, vice Clap|)erton ; Port St. George.— A^nl 26. Capt. B. 
Assist. Surg. J.B. Clappertoii to the me- R. Hitchins, 7th N. 1. to be Den. Adj. 
dical duties of the civil station of Midna- Gen. to the Madras troops serving in 
pore, vice Welchman. Ava; Capt. W. S. Steele, 24th N. L to 

FUHLOUGHS. bc Deo. Quarterm. Gen,— May 2. Lieut. 

Fort William. — April 4, 1825. llic J. A. Outf, of 25th N. 1. to do duty with 
leave of absence granted to Lieut. R. W. the 38th N. 1. and will join the Infantry 
Halhed, 28th N. I. to proceed to the Recruiting Depot; Lieut. H.T. Hitchins, 
Cape, is commuted to furlough to Eu* Adj. of the IDth N. L will take charge of 
rope, for health.— 5. Lieut. O. Einly, of the Recruits for the IDth and 45th Regts. 
the Artil. to ditto, on private atfairs; N. 1. entertained by Adj. Leggatt. — 3. 
Brev. Capt. W. H. Stceman, 1st N. 1. Deputy Assist. Comniiss. Gen. Capt. R. 
Assist, to the Agent of tlie Governor- W. Sheriff to be a temp. Assist. Corn- 
General in Saugor, andlheNerbudahter- mis. Gen. ; Lieut. J. E. Butcher, of the 
ritories, to New South Wales, foreigh- 48th Regt. of N. I. to be a temp. Siil>- 
teeu month«, for Ifhaltli; Capt M. C. Assist. Commlss. Gen ; Capt. J.R. Lau- 
Webber, .'iltli N. 1. rommanding the vie, 9th N. 1. to be Paym. to the Light 
Patna Provincial Batt. to the Mauiitins, Field Divi.siou of the Hyderabad Subsi- 
for 12 inoiUhs ; As.sist.Surg. W. Hamil- diarv Force at Jaulnah, vice Kelso, 
ton, Civil Surg. at Bhopal, to ditto, for 8 promoted ; Capt. H. Hunter, 4th N. I, 
months; Lieut. J. G. M. Home, 43d N. will act as Pa>ni. at the Pie«idency, 

I. to the Straits of Malacca, for 7 mouths, during the temporary absence and on the 
—11. Lieut. Malim, 1.3th Light Inf. to rcsponsibilityof Capt.Walson.— 9. Lieut, 
Europe, for health ; Lieut. Swayne, 44th J. Ross, appointed to do duty with tho 
Regt. to ditto, on private affairs; Lieut. 22d N. I. will join and do duty with 
Col. Kelly, 54tli Regt. to do. for health, Capt. Dickson^s Detachment of the 38th 
-,15. Major C. P. Baker, ;i8th N. 1. and N. I. until its arriviU at Rangoon, when 
As.sist. Sec. to Government in the Mil. he will join the 22d N. I.— 10, Lieut, 
Department, to Europe, on private af- Colonel G. Gillespie, of the iSth Light 
fairs; Lieut. W. H. Symes, 40 th N. L to Cavalry, and Captain A. Kerr, of the 
do. for health ; Brev. Capt. W. Tover, 7th Light Cav. have returned to their 
fj4th N. I. to sea, for 9 months; the duty without prejudice to their rank.— 
leave of ahsence granted to Lieut. A. 12tn. Capt. J.vVatson, of the 14lh Regt. 
Culcbrooke, 27th N. 1. is cancelled at his N.I., will proceed to Cuddapah, and 
own request ; Surg. C. 0. Gardner, M.D. take charge of the details at that station 
from May 20 to Nov. 20, to the Presi- till further orders.— I3ih. Capt. R. E. 
dency, preparatory to making auplica- Milbournc to the charge of the office of 
tion for furlough to Europe.— May 9. Chief Engineer ; Capt. James Oliuhant 
Capt. J. Waterman, 1,3th Light Int. to to act as Superint. Engineer with the 
Europe, for health ; Assist. Surg. C. C. Hyderabad Subs. Force ; Capt. Duncan 
Johnson, Madras Establ to do. for do. Sim to the charge of the office of Insp.- 
— Capt. W. Hodgson 26th N. I. to Sin- Gen. of Civil Estimates ; Capt. T. P, 
gapore, for health, to be absent eight Ball, of the 37th N.I., and Lieut. T. R. 
months.— 20. Lieut. G. Wright, 10th N. Barton, of the 36tli N.I., have i-eturned 
I. to Europe, for health.— June 6. Captf to their duty without prejudice to their 
Enderby, from June 29, for 6 months in rank, arrived 9th May.— 15th. Lieut.- 
extension, for health ; Ens. and Adj. Col. E. W. Snow, Dep. Adj.-Gen. of the 
Richardson, Royal llcgt. for 4 months. Army, to join the Ha.-Qrs. of the Army 
to Madras, pi'eparatory to making appli- at Baugaloi-e,— 24tli. Capt. H. Mitchell, 
cation for furlough to Europe, for health. 6th N.I., to act as Paym. to the Lt. Field 

Div. of the Hyderabad Subs. Force at 

MADRAS. Jaulnah until the arrival of Capt. Law- 

MiLiTARV APPOINTMENTS. ric.— 27th. Llcut. T. G. E. G. Kenny, 

Port St. George. — AurW 15. 1825. IJth N.I.. to be Adj., vice Dods, uro- 
Ueut. Col. E, W. SnoW; Dtp* Aaj, Gen. muted ; Lieut. C. A, Browne, I5th N.I., 
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to be Qr.*Mast., Inttn-fj., k») Payni., 
vice Warden, promoted; Lieut. H. L. 
Harris to act as do. do. do. dorioK the 
abseuce of Lleat Browne ; l.ient. T. L. 
Green, 58th N.I., to be do. do. do., vice 
Locke, resigned ; CapL P. Bali, 37th 
N.I., to act as Ass. Qr,-Mast.-Gen. to 
the Nagpoie Subs. Force durini? the ab- 
sence ot Capt. Steele.— 3Ist. Lieut. A. 
Seton, Horse Brig, of Art. to be Adj., 
vice Dickinson, promoted ; Lieut P. L. 
Harvey, 3d Lt. Inf., to be Adj,, vice Max- 
tone, promoted ; Lieut. D. L. Aruot to 
he Qr.-Mast., Interp., and Paym., vice 
Gordon, promoted.— June 3d. Capt. W. 
Jamc.’*, viOtli N.I., and Act. Payni. in the 
Noith. Div. to be Paym., \ice Stock, 
promoted ; l.ient. I. Forrest, 2ytii N.i., 
to be Paym. at Vizagauatam, vice Cliau- 
vel, promoted ; Cant. G.Dods, 13Ut N.I., 
to be Cautont.-Adj. at Palawram, vice 
Forrest; (ith. Capt. G. Mil.’^oni, 11th N.I. , 
and Ensign G. P. C. Smitliwaite, 2<.tli 
N.I., to join tlie Detach, under orders 
for Itangoon ; Capt. 11. Gray, 2d N.V.B., 
to proceed to Cuadapah, and assnnie the 
command of that station ; Capt.Watson, 
I4th N.I,, to join his corps at Bellamy.— 
7tli. Lieut. W. S. Caiew, Arlill., to be 
Qr.-Mast., Intern., and Paym., to the 
4th or Coluudar liat.; Lieut. J. Ander- 
son to be Adj. to the 1st Hid, ; I.ieut. J. 
W'ahab, 16th N.I., to be Adj., vice Kan- 
dall, promoted ; Lient. A. Pinson to he 
Adj , vice Wallace, promoted ; I.ieut. D. 
M‘Lk)(l to be Qr. Mast., Intcip., and 
i^aym , vice Taylor, promoted; Lient, 0, 
F Stint, 16th N.I., and Lieut. T. A. 
Chaiivel, 2titli N.I , have returned U> 
their duty without prejudice to their 
rank.— 14th. Lieut. Sturt to do duty with 
the Delach. of his Uegt. atWalljahbad.— 
l/ili. Ciijjt. T. Walker, 4th N.f., to be 
I’aym. to the Centie Div. of the Army, 
vice Watson, promoted.— 21st. Capt G. 
F. S)mes, of the Artil., to he Comniis. 
of Stores at Masulinaiaui, vice Best, de- 
ceased ; Capt. Cl.. Uosnier, ditto, to be 
Dep. Commis, of Suites at Vellore, vice 
Symes.— 26ih. Eu.sigu A. M. Glass, 4yth 
N.I., to tontinue to do duty with the 2d 
N.I. till 1st Nov. 1825, when lie will join 
lii.s own Rcgt.— 28tli. Lieut. F. H, De 
Montmorency, 3d Lt. Cav., to be Surv. 
of the first class in the Suney Branch of 
tlie Qr.-Mast.-Gen.’s Depart, with the 
Madias troops in Ava ; Lieut.^ E. J. Har- 
lis, Bth Lt. Cav., to be Ass. in the Qr,- 
Masr.-Gen.’s Depart., vice Montmo- 
lency ; Lieut. J. r. G. M‘Lean, 3d N.I., 
and Lieut. C. Turner, 35th N.I., have 
returned to their duty without prciiidice 
to their rank— July 1st. Lieut. W. T. 
Dre wry, Superint. Engineer at Jaulnah, 
tu officiate as Superint. Engineer with 
ihcNagpore Subs. Force until further 
orders ;#Lieut. J. Briggs to be Dep. Ass. 
Qr.-Mast.-Gett. to the Mysoor Div. of 
tlie Aiiny, vice Osborn, resiped ; Capt. 
tlie Barmi Kutzlebeii, 44th N.L, to act 


as do. during the abwiiroof Lieat, Briggs 
on Foreign Service; Lient, N. M. Burt, 
8th lit. C'av., to he Qr.-Mast., Interp., 
and Paym., viceHaitis; Lieut. P. Rw- 
doD, do., to he Adj., yice Burt ; Lieut. C. 
Hadgate, l.ith N.I., to he Qr.-Mast., In- 
terp., and Paym., vice Briggs; Lieut T, 
C. Hitchins, 19th N.I., tol>e Qr.-Mast., 
Intei-p.jand Paym., vlceCuxton; Lieut. 
C. Nott, do., to be Adj., vice Hiichins ; 
liieut. G. Waymouth, ^th N.L, to be 
Adj., vice Cranston, deceased: Lieut. A. 
B. Dyce, Brigade Major at Biwgalore, 
liaving returned from Fdi’eign Service 
on Sfclt Certificate, to take charge of 
that appointment from this date.— 5rh. 
Capt. R. Murcolt, 36th N.L, to be Dep. 
Judge-Advocate-Geu., vice Ni.\on, pro- 
moti'd; Lieut. W. J. Hill, Artil., to be 
Adj. to the 4th or Oolundauze Bat. of 
Aitil. 

Fort St, Gfor^ey April 15th. — The 
(^mmittce apiwinied to ascertain the 
proficiency of Lient. Rowlandson in the 
Persian langnage,have reported that hi.s 
translation was eminently distinguished 
for chasteness of stjle and elegance of 
execution ; and consider him well nuali- 
fied for any duties which the knowledge 
of that language may^requirc. 

FROMOnONS. 

Fort St, Gwgc.— May 13. Sen. 1st 
Lieut. J. Dickenson to be Capt., vice 
Maxwell, deceased, dated 18th Nov. 
1H21. 

A rtiller'y,— Sow, Capt. 1\ S. Watson 
to be Major; and Sen. 1st Lieut. G. 
F, Symes to be Capt., vice Palmer, de- 
ceased, dated 9th June 1825; Sen. 1st 
IJeut. Charles Hosmer to he Capt., vice 
Best, deceased, dated June 1 0th. • 

\3t Light C<tvulry, Sou. Cornet T. 
W. 'F. Pre.scott to be Lieut., viee Cheape 
deceased, dated June 8th 182.5. 

Ath Light i'umtry.— Sow. Lient. J. Tay- 
lor to be Capt. ; and Sen. Cornet Y. 
Forbe.s to he Lieut., vice Bridges, de- 
ceased, dated 2t)th May 182.5. 

f^th Light Cavalry.Son. Comet G. 
Elliott to be Lieut., vice Irvine, deceas- 
ed, dated June 22cf, 182.5 ; Sen. Cornet 
F, Gaitskillto be IJeut.jVlccDonald.son, 
deceased, dated L5th May 182.5. 

8//i Light Vavalry.Sow. Major .S. 
Martin to be Lieul.-Col., vice M‘Leod, 
deceased, dated 22d May 1825. 

Infantry.— Sow, Lieut.-Col. J. Pren* 
(krgast to be Lieut.-Col. Comint., vice 
Steele, deceased; Sen. Major C. Brftok, 
from ;4ytli N 1., to be Lieut.-Col., vice 
Preudergast, piomuted, 

Ijf iV./.— Sen. Major J. Nixon to be 
Lieut.-Col., vice Agnew, retired, 182.5; 
Sen. Capt. J. Ewing to be Major ; Sen. 
Lieut. (Brev.-Cant.) U. Taylor to be 
Capt.; and Sen. Ensign M. W. Pcrrcaii 
to be Lient., in succession to Nixon, 
promoted, dated July 2d, 1825. 

3(1 Lieut, J. Maxtone to he 
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Capt.t and Sen. Ensign T. J. Adains to 
be Lieut., vice Marr, luvalld, dated 23d 
April li<25. 

M iV./.— Sen. M^or Walker to bo 
Lieut.-Col., vice Greenhill, promoted, 
dated 14th Oct. 1824. 

8MA'./— May l.'llh Sen. Lieut. Brevet- 
Capt. F. FosbeiTy to be Capt.aod Senior 
Ensign; J. S. Bushby to be Lieut., vice 
Miller, deceased, dated 9th May 

I2r/i A./.— Lieut. 11. Dunmore to be 
Brevet Capt., dated 27th June. 

AW.—Sen. Ensign Everest to be 
Lieut., vice Robins, resigned, dated 2M 
June 1825. 

14M A^/,~Sen. Ensign C. F. Liardel 
to be Lieut., vice Newton, deceased, 
dated 27th June 1825. 

Ibth N.I.—Hcn. Cant. A. Stock to be 
Major; Sen. Lieut. H. I’.Van Heythuysen 
to be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign C. Thursby 
to be Lieut., vice Robertson, deceased, 
dated 25th April 1825 ; Sen Lieut. G. B. 
Warden to be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign H. 
8. Harris to be Lieut., vice Webbe, de- 
ceased, dated (ith May 1825. 

*V./.— Sen. Lieut. J. Randall to 
be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign Benj. Ileyne 
to be Lieut., vice French killed inaction, 
dated 30th March 18^5. 

19//i A*./.— Sen. Lieut. (Brev.-Capt.) 
U. Caxton to be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign 
R. Fivttyman to be Lieut., vice Fiott, 
deceased, dated lytli Nov. 1824. 

‘2.V/. N. /. Sen. Capt. W. KeLo to lje 
Major ; Sen. Lieut. R. Gordon to be Capt., 
and Sen. Ensign W. S Mjickinlay to lie 
lileut. viceVeutes, dec. dated 13th March, 
1825. 

‘Hth, N, I, Lieut. C. Sinclair to be 
C-ijit. by Brev. dated 27th May, 1825. 

A^/. Sen. Ensign H. A. Joy to 
be liieut. vice Cranston dec. dated i5ih 
June, 1825. 

‘Mxt.N.I. Sen. Lieut. .A. Derville to 
lie Capt.; and Sen. Eu.sigii Gordon, to 
be Lieut, vice Robson, dec., dated 2d 
June, 1825. 

N /. Sen. Capt. H. Walpole to be 
Major ; Sen. Lieut. (Ilrev. Capt.) J Ward 
to k'Capt ; and Sen. Ensign C.W.Tolle- 
nnu’he to be l.ieut. vice Brook, prom. 

41.V/. N. 1. Lieut, A. Macartiiur to be 
Brevet Capt. from 29th June, 1825. 

Uth.N.I. Lieut, W. Cunningham to 
be Brev. Capt. from 2yth June, 1825. 

4<YA. A'. /, Sen. Lieut. J. VVallace to 
be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign J. A. Shear- 
man to be Lieut., \ice Headc, dec., dated 
15th May. 

50/A. N. L Lieut. T. Locke to be Brev. 
Capt., dated 8th June. 

removals and postings. 

. F'ort. St. George, May 2d, 1825.— Eu- 
sign G. p. C. Smitliwaitc, bv request, 
truai the 27th N. I. to tlie 2tith N. I. in 
which he will rank next below Ensign 
h. Bayley ; Ensign Sinithwaite will join 
the Infantry Recruiting Depot, --4th. 


Capt. W. Preston from the Car. Eur. 
Bat. to the U Nat. V. Bat. and will join 
the Det. at Chiugleput.— C^t.RJ.l\larr. 
lately trans. to the Non Effec. Estab. to 
the 3(1 N. V. Bat. and will join the De- 
tach. at Vizagaptuin. 


MEDICAL appointments. 

Port. St. George.— April 26, 182.5. As. 
Surg. A. Stevenson, ap. to the Zilla of 
Conibaconum, vice Griffiths ; As. Surg. 
Tibson, M. D., to act as Med. Store- 
keeper, during the absence of Surg. 
Bruce. — 27th. As. Smg. D. Archer, 
M. D, Horse Brig, to accompany the 
H. Q. of the Anny to Bangalore, and 
to afford Medical aid to the escort.— 
May 2d. As. Surgeon J. P. Grant to 
the 22d Regt. N. 1. and will join and 
do duty with Capt. Wiggins’s Detach, 
until he has an opportunity of joining 
his own Regt.- May 20th. Messrs. WiL 
liams. Brown, and Duncan Munro, are 
admiied on the Estab. as As.,.Surg.s.; 
A.S. Surg. W. Brown, to enter on the 
Gen. duties of the Ai my ; As. Surgwii 
Duncan Munro to do duty under the Gar- 
rison Surg. of Fort St. George.— 24th Mr. 
Taplin is admitted on the Estab. as As. 
Surg., date of ariival, 6th May.— 27th. 
Surg. H. 'I’rotter to be Staff Surg. to the 
Field Force in the Dooal, vice Moore ; 
Surg. M. S. Mooi>e. M.D., to act as Staff 
Surgeon at Jaulnah, during the absence 
of Surg. Haines.— June 6^th. Sub A.-?. 
Surg. Watson, now In Med. charge of a 
Detach, of H.M, 48th Foot, on route to 
Trichinopoly, to continue to do duty 
with same Uegt. till further orders.— 
lOth. .Med. pupil Wall dismissed from 
thesenicc.— I7th. A.S. Surg. J. Morton 
is appointed to the Med. Charge of the 
Collectorute of Coimbatoor; As. Surg, 
W Hughes lias returned to his (iuiv 
without prejudice to his rank, arriveil 
June 7th.— 26th. As. Surg. Laucier to 
afford i^Ied.aid to Capt. Roy’s Detach, of 
2(1 Eur. Regt. to Sccundabad, where he 
will be relieved.— 28th. As. Surg. A. K. 
Blest, M.D. to the Med. charge of the 
public Cattle De]x>t in Mysore, vice 
Wight, resign.— July 1. Patrick Miller, 
M. D. is admitted to the Estab. as As. 
Surgeon, date of an ival, 20th June, to 
do duty with the Garrison Sui’geou of 
Poonarnallee. 


MEDICAL REMOVALS. 
lUdd Quftiten, Choultry Hain. April 

27th, J825.— SuI^.^irH Levesti-e, k.T.S. 
troni the 50tli to the Lst N. 1. and Surg. 
S. Heward from lat. to former ; Surgeem 
J. Smart, M.D, from the 2d Horse Brig, 
to the 4Hth, N. I., aud Surg.M.S Moore, 
M. D., from lat. to former.— June 21 st. 
As. Suig. Stokes from 5th. N.l. to 2d 
Bat. «f Artil • As. Surg. W. A. Hughes 
to the 0th N. I. ^ 

resignation Of SERVICE. 

Port St, George^ May 10.— A.s. Surg. 
Jos. Baiubridge permitted to ivsign tile 
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sel’vice of H. C.— June 3(1. Ensign H. 
Smith, 2d N. I., do.— 2Ist. Lieut, f Ro- 
bins, 13th N. I. do.— Lieut. Col. P. V. 
Aguew, C. B. of Infantry is permitted to 
retire from the H.C.S. The Hon. the 
Governor in Council takes this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his hij'h sense of 
Lieut. Col. Amew's meritorious conduct 
during a service of 26 years. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St, George f April 19.— Lieut. J. 
P. Beghie, of the Artil. to sea for six 
months.— 22. Lieut. C. Butler, 1st. Eur. 
Regt. to Europe for health ; Lieut. D. T. 
Whitcombe ot the .\rtil. to do. for do. ; 
Ensign G. A. Smith, 26th N. 1. to do. for 
do. ; Ass. Surg. C. C. Johnson to do. for 
do.— 26. Ass. Surg. Griflith.s, to do. for 
one year.— 29. Lieut. J. A. Lang, to do. 
do.— .May 3. H. Cleghorn, act. Chief 
Engin. to the Cape and St. Helena, 
for six months.— -3. Lieuten. W. Todd, 
14ih N. I. to sea for six months.— 24. 
Captain J. Gorton, 5th Light Caval^ 
to sea for six mouths.— 31. Lieut. G. 
Sprye, llth N. 1. to Europe for health. 
— June 10. Capt. F. G. Smith, 47th N. 1. 
to do. for do.— 14. Capt. G. Gill, 1st 
N. I. to do. for do.; Lieuts. G. Wright 
and W. Reece, 10th N. I. to do. for do.— 
20. Lieut. F. H. Ely, 42d N. 1. to 3l8t 
Dec. IH25, on sick certit.— 21. Lieut. R. 
Bradford, 33d N. l.to Europe for health; 
Ass. Surg. Stoke.H, to do. for do. — 24. 
Lieut. A. Taylor, 4tli Lt. Cav. to do. for 
do. via Persia; Surg. J. Smart, M. D. 
to sea for .six mouths.- July 5. Lieut. 
H. E. C. O’Connor, 32d N. I. to Europe 
for health. 


BOMBAY. 

MILITARY Al'POlNTMENTS. 

Bombay March 26. Lieut. F. 

N. B. Fortune, 12th N. I. to be Adj. 
Quart. Ma.st. and Intenireter; Lieut. 
Col. Corseilies, 9th N. I. to command 
Jurat div, until the arrival of a Major 
Gen. on H. C. stalf from England.— 
Apr. 7. Lt. Hart, 22d N. I. to be employed 
tempor. as an As.s. to Capt. do. in open- 
ing Khoomarlie Ghaut; Major (now 
Liettt. Col.) Kinnersley having Wen con- 
tinued in office of Paymaster, alter ob- 
taining his majority, is removed from 
that appointment by order of ihe Hon. 
Court of Directors. Lieut. Col. Kinner.s- 
Jey will, however, olliclate as Acting 
Payinast. till further orders.— 11. Lieut. 
Poole, I St Lt, Cav. to act as line Adiut. 
to field detachment, under Major Tho- 
mas in Myhee Cauiita, in addition to 
Lieut. Hall, as Staff Officer with Iiifaii- 
tiy detached from Baroila under Capt. 
Adamson ; Lieut. R. M. Hughes to be 
Interp? in Hindoostanee, and Quart. 
Wa-st. vice Foitune,' dated 8 March.— 


Apr. 18. Lieut. A. Warden to be Inter- 
pret. to H. Q. of Horse Artillery ; Lieut. 
Col. Cooper to] be Chief Endncer, vice 
Brook ret. to Elirope.— 2d. Lieut. J. W. 
Fraser, 2d Bait. Artil. to be Iiiterp. iu 
Hindoostanee, Quart. Mast, and Pay- 
master, vice Yeadell. app. Assist. Com- 
iniss. of Stores in Nortn District of Gu- 
zerat.— 22. Lieut. J. Outram, 23d N. I., 
placed at di.sposai of Collect, and Polit. 
Agent in Caiidelsh, for the purpose of 
commanding a Bheel Corps to^be raised 
iu that province.— May 6. Lieut. T. W. 
Harlow to be Adi. vfee Outram : Lieut. 

E. P. Ramsay to be Interp. in Hindoo- 
stanee and Mahratta lang. as Quart. 
Mast, vice Barlow; Eusign F. 5hrsh, 
2d or Mahratta Interp. to9tli N, I, at 
Poonah, to officiate as Interp. in that 
language, and iu Hindoostanee to H. M. 
26th Regt., whilst both corps are serving 
at the same station.— June 27. Ideut. 
Bordwin of the Corps of Engineers, to be 
Assist, to the Executiie Engineer in the 
Poonah division, and to coiuluct the En- 
gineer’s duties at Sattarah— 30. Lieut. 
0. Candy, Interp. and Quart. Mart. of 
the 3d N. I , to officiate as Interpreter in 
the Hindoustanee and Mahratta lan- 
guages to H. M dtlifRegt. of Foot, from 
20th June, until further orders. 

POSTINGS. 

Bombay Castle.— AprW 18.— Cornet 

F. Farrant, and 0. 0. Rceve.s, perma- 
nently to 3(1 Light Cav.; Cornet C. J. 
Ovven, to Ist Lt. C. ; aud Ensign C. S. 
ITiomas to lOth N. I. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle^ March 29.— Sub. As^. 
Surijeon John Durham, dismissed the 
sei-vice for irreclaimable intemperance. 
—April 4. Ass. Surg. E. W. Edwards to 
have charge of medical duties of the 
H. C. Cruiser, Benares.— 22. Ass. Surg. 
A. Graham, to be Civil Surg. at Kaira, 
vice Howison resigned.— 26tli. Surg. W. 
Gall removed from" Army, and placed ou 
Pension List in India, on scale laid 
down for Captains sdbject to approval 
of H. C. D.— May 3. Sen. Ass. Surg. R. 
Piiikey, from to be Surg., vice Gall. 
—June 27. Ass. Surg. H. Gibb, to be 
Ass. Gar. Siiij?. at Suiat, in succession to 
Ass. Surg. 51agee, removed to the 4th 
extra Batt. dated 21 June, 1825. 

FURLOUGHS, 

March 24.— Lieut. Col. Staunton, to 
Europe for health : Ass. Surg. A. J. Ro- 
bertson, Artil. do. do.— June 29. Lieut. 
Col. B. W. D. Sealy, 3d N. I. to do. for do. 
—30. Capt. A. Campbell, Artil, Sen. Dep. 
Commis.s. of Stores at the Presidency, to 
the Cape for 12 months ; Lieut. J. Laug. 
Adj. of the Pioneer Batt. to ditto for 
uitie months. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 

April 5. Mrs. J. B. Gardner, 
of a daughter. 16. At Chovvriiighee, the 
lady of K. Phillips, Esq.. Surgeon, 62d 
N. I., of a daughter. 18. The lady of 
Lieut. H. B. Henderson, of a son. 

9. wi% of Mr. T. A. Frith, indigo 
planter, Upper Pnovinces, of a son. 

22. The wife of Mr. W. Cornelius, of a 
son. At Dum-Dum. the lady of Capt. 
Croxtou, of the Artillery, of a daughter. 

23. At Fort Willimn, the lady of Major 

J. P. Boileau, of a son. 2S. At Chow- 
l iughee, the lady of Major D. H. Whish, 
of the Artillery, of a son. May 13. The 
lady of W. JMoney, E.sq. of a son. 22. Mr.s. 

M. A. Pereira, of a son. June 8. At the 
hou.se of E. Bird, Esq , the lady of E. C. 
Matthias, of H.M. 44th Reg., of a still- 
born son. 

— April 9. Mr. E. Hughes 
to Miss R. Nainey. 12. At the Cathedral, 

K. Waller, Esq. to Miss Sarah Bucking- 
ham. 14. Ensign the Hon. R. V. Powys, 
12th N. 1. to Miss I. Ijcekett. 26. At the 
Cathedial, Capt. G. M. Greiillc, Kith 
Lancers, to Eliz. Marv, elde.st daughter of 

J. Pearson, Esq., A(lv. Gen. of Bengal. 
28. At the Cathedral, G. Stiettell, Esq. 
to Anne, only daughter of the late A. 
Greenlaw, Esq. May 16. At St. John’s 
Cathedral, A. Grant, Esq. to Miss C. E. 
Jarrett. 18. At ditto, W. R. Fitzgerald, 

K. sq., of the Bengal Engineers, to Saiah, 
eldest daughter of tne late R. Fulcher, 
Estf. 24. J\lr. C. Lefevie to Caroline, 
vviaovv of the late G. Rowland, K.sq. 
26. At the Cathedial, Mr. G. Ackland to 
Miss E. D. Hudson. 26. T.G.Rochfort, 
Esq., Allipore, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of the late Capt, Hodges, of the Bengal 
Cavalry. 28. Mr. J. Luis to Miss B. 
Hendrick. June 10. At St. John’s Ca- 
thedral, Mr. T. Benson to Miss Mary 
Matthews. At ditto, Mr. W, Hall to 
Mi.ss A. E. Calcraft. 

Defjt/i8.—A\ml 6. ]Mr.s. Macdonald, 
aged 4.“) years. 1 7. Mr. L. Jackson, agoil 
2.'). 19. Mr.s. M. Potter, aged 27 ; A. 

Dorrett, Esq., aged 25. May 18. Mr. J. 
Raienseroft, aged 27. 19. Charles, son 
ot Mr. J. V. l^andeinau, aged 2 year.s ami 
9 months. Caioline, wife of IMr. E. 
Myers, aged 17. 23. Of t hole i a, Char- 

lotte, uife of Mr. J. G. W. Bruce, aged 
25.^ June 2. Mr. A. Antony, aged 22. 
4. The infant son of Mr. Pereira, agetl 
1 year. Francis, lady of Captain J. 
vvebster, aged 34. 1 1. At Chowiingliee, 
the infant .sou of Major Bryant, judge 
Advoeate General, aged 1 month. 13., 
A. H. Webster, Esq. of the tiim of Col- 
32 years turnit’3 at law, aged 

Oriftilal HemUl, m 7. , 


MADRAS. 

Births.’^Maxch 21, Mrs. Ferrae, of a 
daughter.— -23. The lady of Lieut. F. 
Blundell, of ditto.— May 7, Mr.s^ M. 
D’Liina, of ditto.— The lady of Major 
Wilkinson, of the Artillery ot ditto.— 30. 
The lady of H. Foord, Act. Ass. Adi.- 
Gen. of Artillery, of a son.— June 8. The 
iady of G. Tod, Esq. of a ditto.— 11. The 
lady of Joseph Bainbridge,' Esq., of a 
son. —22. The Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Torrens, of a daughter.— 26. Mrs. Burke, 
of a daughter.— 28. The lady of Major 
Napier, of ditto.— J iily 2. The lady of the 
Rev. A. Web>ter, of a sou.— 8. Mrs. Tay- 
lor, of a daughter. 

Man Ktges —April 28. Mr. J. Prendcr- 
gast to Miss M. Macgialiarii. — 28. Mr. P. 
Carstaiis to Mls.s M‘Leod. — May 9. Mr. 

L. S. Lefevre to Miss A. Lainoiiry. — 19. 

J. R. Cuppage, E^q , Penang C.S., to 
Ann BellendtMi, third daughter of J. Un- 
derwood, E.sq., Gani.son Surgeon, Viza- 
gapataii. — 25. Mr. J. de Vaz to Miss O. 
Caiiuis.— 30. Mr. A. J. MHvertish to Har- 
riett, only daughter of the late Mr. J. 
M‘Rac, As.s. Rev, Surveyor. — June 6. 
INIr. F. Lamouiy to Tliomaria V., thiid 
daughter of the late Mr. F. Aubray. — 

7. Lieut, and Adj. C. Ho.smer, R. Artil- 
lery, to Miss E, Scott, .second daughkr 
of the late J. D. White, Esq., Membtr 
of the Medical Hoard.— June 22. Mr. F. 
Thompson to Miss E. Coinado.— jMr. E4 
Bell to Mrs. H. K. Carty.-2r). Mr. S. Ar- 
ratoon to Miss A. Kennedy. — 14. Mr. 
Sub. A.'JS. Surgeon (L '1'. Webb to Miss 
E. Gorman.— July 1. At SI. ’riioiiias* 
Mount, J. Walker, Esq., C.S., to Mar- 
garet Soninieiville, second daughter of 
W. Allan, Esq., of Leith.— 4. Lieut. D. 
Macleod, 4lh Light Cavalry, to Emily, 
second daughler of the late Major-Geiu 
Durand.— 7. William, eldest son of W. 
Gordon, Esq., lute of the H. C. C. S., to 
Eliza, daughter of G. Gairow, Esq., of 
the same .service. 

Dcrtf/w.- May 3. Mr. 0. Balfour. 
12. Mr. J. Ciuie, aged 24.— 16. Mrs. M. 
UiehardHUi, aged 24 \ Mi>.Skilleiii,age(l 
40; Col. James Ei.^ikine, C. B. H.M. 
48th foot.— June 1. Capt. E. Rob.son, 
3lst N. L— 7. Lient, G. Cluape, 1st Lt. 
('hv.— 11.1). L. DcRozaiio, ot cholera, 
aged 56 [We are hap|)y to correct a 
nn.^lake in onr la^t Number. The death 
of Mrs. Cliamier was announced a.s 
taking place the l.’Uli April last. That 
lady was .^afely delivered ol a son ou 
that day.] 

INTERIOR OF INDIA. 
/ItrHts.— March 2. At Berhamporo, 
lie lady of Lieut, Bond, 47th N. 1. ol u 
2 S 
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s«n.-22. At Secroia. the lady of Idcot. Aasirt^Sorg. "• 
andAdj.Minto,18thN. l.,of adaug Stack, 3d Bombay Lt. Cav. of a 

Can^'E;o&.tij:Xyl Ai 

4. Xt Tniandah Factory >'' -At Cochlii. hWt-, F. 

Mra. G. Bucklaiid, of fff, Haleman.lsth Native Infantry, to bmi- 

Vv ! 1 a — IB. At v/o>YU- 


a aaugimi.— • — vo* ‘ ; rovvii- 

of S. Held, Esq. ot a soii.-lB. At Uw i- 
noiT I\lrs. VV. Gee, of a daughter.-- Id. 

Alhtbabad. the ladv of f. Corhyn. 
Fn(I. B. M* ^ daughter. ~-jy. At 

L,l»„.,.tl«lady£U.eUev D ^ 


and Quartei-aiasier uruuu* 
to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daughter of 

Major Daru, H. M. I Ith Light Dragoons. 

—31st. At 6elhl, William 

S. of Moradahad, to Miss H. C. Matte- 

■’* . ..... .1. nt thi» rf*- 



icrot me laie r. 

Hankepoor, Francis Gimldshury, Esq., 
11 C. S., to Chai lotto Amelia, youngc.st 
daughter of the Hon. J. A. Klphinstono, 
kmi.* Member of the Board “f Pf,™"* 
ill the Central Provinces.— 1 0th. At Pat- 
na, .Mr. Thomas Thriepland to Mi^s 
Maiy Ann ( hamberlain, ot Dina|M)re. 
-I Ith. At Pulitat, Saiah Leonora, only 
daughter of the late C. W. 

Cher, to thellcv. E. >“«!!» 

naglmr, Lieut. F. B. Corfithl, 20th N.L, 
to ML'8 Ann Nairne, daughter ot ihtlate 
Major 11. Naiiae, 0th Itegt. of 
May 2d. At Muttra, at the house ot Upt. 
J ^lgelo, 3d Lt. Cavalry, John Low, 
Esq, Suneiiut. Surg. “f 
Mil C. Ferris, widow of 
Kenis, B. A.; at Poonamal ke, >lr* 

/atirenen, i^omumuu^. Mavt^r A Gow to Miss E. Burn — lOth. 


Chunar, me lawy m 
lair, of Loodiana, ql a son.— -o. / 
Agra at the lioii'e ot Capt. Cliadwick, 
the lady of U. Blown, Eiol- ^'“Kcon, 
2, Id N. I. of a daughter .—.10. At ^lanan- 
tO(Ulv,Mis. Pinto ot it son. -4. At sea, 
on hliard the 0,rvmtDf/el, the lady ol Lt. 
J, h. G. McLean, 3d Lt. Inf. ot a son, 
at Bemues,the lady of M. J. i iermT> 
Esq. C. .S. of A daugh^-lO. At lU- 
licneiry, the ladyot W Ma^on, Esq. B- 

c's.o^ison.-lO AtVepe.y,thew.k 

of Mr. P. Heiley, of a son.- L /M 
Ion, the lady of Capt. A. Ilaiiltam, ot 
a daughter: at Bangalore, the lady of 
Cant. E. 0.‘«{iourne,‘2d N.Lofadanghtei. 
17/ At 'riichiiioiioly, the lady of Capt. 
C. A. Eldenon, MU. Paun. 
a son.-l8. At the house o Bngadia 
Vatirenfen, Commander m Hohiicund, 


a r,3d N: 1. of a d^ At P^Mr. J. W. .ao> , erne 

J K ..j. J.i; f_ 


t. ». 01 a foil.- iw. — - 

of G. Drury, Esq. ot a daughter.-—. 
At Secuiideiabad, the lady of J • 

Esq. A^'S. tmrg.tUa sou.— i.L A^A®i5*^F 

the lady of Capt Clemons, Oth N. !., of 
a son.— 26. At Dinapoic, Mrs. A. Jo*tes> 
„ lonrvhtpr . the ladv of T. Alison, 


More, 

Mr^-J^TvkTrirAimMarmriVui 

daughter of Mr. F. Deas, Sub.-Ass-butg. 

18, 182.^. At Billon, 

dao’ghtcr.-2!>. At ' “,1^ to honouablc excvthms m 

I. c. Penman of a daugliur.— .w. m j country at llangooti.- 

til'rAtCawu,m|.^thel«n 


H.X„,anlK.re; K>q. ^Jth NM. ol a 

:t. At Kamptcc, the lady of tai>t. Ittnt m i. ai uku Ma esty s 24th 

AtlS: *t Ueut. Wl— ^ 

Mons. Parazet, of 
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wife of Mr. F. R. Luxa, Clerk in the 
CommissiontM s' Office ; at the Hvderalwd 
Presidency, the infant son of Mr. A. 
Truvalc, aged 13 months.— 24. AtMoor- 
shedabad, at the liouse of tho Hon. W. 
Leslie Melville, of choleia, J. Hyde, 
Ksn. of Manchester.— 24. At Senindera- 
ba(i, .Mary, wife of tl\e Rev. ,1. IJoyn, M. 
A.— 25, ^t Ncilghcny, Major W. M. 
Robertson, 15th N. I,— May .3. At Alle- 
iK’V, at the house (tf Cant (Jordon, Kli/a, 
laay of Ca])t. ,1. W. Falconer, aged 20.— 
4. At Int-vly, Ensign Harrell, (JthN.I.— 
f>. At Trivandrum, Capt. J.d. Webb, 
15tli N. 1,-8, At (^iiddapah, Capt. H. 
Miller^ 8th N. I.-IO. At Vepeiv, the 
wife of Mr. 11. Heiley— 11. At Cawa- 
pore,'the rnfant dauirhier of Lieut, H. L. 
WorraU,nep Pay-mast.— 12. At ('udda- 
lore.H.W. Kensiugion, Em}. (’. S— l.L 
At Cuttack, Mrs. E. Cooper, aged 20; at 
Roy.meltah, I\lr. Etienne Atidiew and 
Daugliter, from an accidental explo.sion ; 
at Cuttack, the only daughter of the Rev. 
J.Peugs, aged .5 montlis — U At'l'iichi- 
nopoly, Lieut. A. (i nonaldson,.5th Lt, C. 
15. At Rangalore, Fanny, inf.int daugli- 
ter of Capt. C. Custou, Pay in. Illth N. L; 
at C(d. Hessiug’s, Diggah, Miss Maiy 
Whittle, niece ot Capt. V. Watciman, 
aged 2'.).— IH. At IflMhampoie, Eli/a- 
beth, wife of Mr. S. Adam, wiiter in 
Collecior’.s Cutelieriy, at do.— 20. At 
Trichenojioly, (Icorge Foihcs, '■on of J. 
Bird, Esq. aged 3 years ; at Tticliinopo- 
ly, A. Fenton, Esq. AAs. .Surg. of 11. M. 
4«th Regt —21. At BeUaiim, Lieut. Col. 
A. Mac Leod, 4tli N. Cav. eoinuiaud- 
iiig a Lt, Field Detach, of the Dooah 
Field Foree, aged 41. — 22. At Meeiut, 
Lieut. W. Beveridge, Inv. Establishmeut. 
2.^th. In Cainj), near Be]gawin,'of eho- 
lerujCapt. R. Bridges, 4-llli L. C.— 26tli. 
At Dacca, the Infant sou of Mr. M.N. 
Kalloiias, aged two years.— 28th. At 
Belgauin, at the house’, of J. W. Slirar- 
inan, Eso., Rosa Eli/.a, wife of Lieut. (J. 
Pinks, 22d Lt Inf.— .luuftl. AiNagpore, 
Mr.Cond. J..M.M‘(jillau.— 2d. At Kamp- 
tee, the infmit daughter of Capt, \V. X. 
Pace, 25th N.L— 4th. At Banleah Rcm- 
deiicy, Ann Maria, daugliter of R. B. 
nerney, Esq. C.S. aged 11 months.— 
ftlh. At Bangalore, Mr. .1.11 A. Craig, 
aged 45.--6t[i. At Wallajahhad, Ensign 
H. Dixon, Kith N.L— 7ih At Dacca, the 
Infant son of J. Maekay, Esq. aged nine 
’^"^bs.—bth. *\t Traiiquebar, Miss 11 
M. Olivoilous, aged I.L— 1 Hh. At Sul- 
hea, H. Blundell, Esq. II. C. Civ. Service, 
aged 30.— I4th. At Courtallum, Lieut, 
and Adjut. W. Cranstou, 27th .M.N.I, of 
dysentery; at Kampteo, Ens. T. White, 
N.I.— 15th. At Bolarum, Ann, wife 
ot DavW Henderson, Esq. Cantonment 
third daughter of C. Hay, Esq. 
Of Balendoeh, Pertlishire ; at Woon, 
ueorgiaua Young, daughter of Captain 
Assistant Re.sident at Nagpoie; 
ivt Ahuiedabatl, Mr. K. Watkins, Pen- 


sion establishment. — 1 5th. At Riun- 
nad, the infant sou of Major Camn- 
belL— 20th. At Huriiee, W, Ferril, son 
of the Rev. S. Stevenson.— 2lst. At Ne- 
gapatam, Lieut. Irwin, 5th J>t. Cav.— 
22d. At Poudicheiry, William George, 
sou of tlie late Major H. C. Han'ey, 
H.C.S. aged three jears.— 22d. Miss 
M. G. Harrison, aged 10.— 24th. At 
Arcot, Mr. A. Cm belt, aged 37 --25th. 
At Thome, .Mr. T. Banelt, eldc.Mt ^ou 
of Col. Barrefl.— 27th. At Luz,Mis. H. 
D'iSiiva.— June 30th. At Masulipatam, 

J. 11. .hme.s, Esq, .Superint. Suig. of the 
North div, of the Army.— July Jst. (M.) 
Mr. W. Stapleton, aged 2-^.— lOtli, At 
Ro3ajtooiam, Mis. Aim Childs. 

CEYLON. . 

Marcli !)ili. At Colombo, the 
lady of Brajbrouke, Cey. Regt., of 
a daugditer. 

('\PE OF GOOD HOPE. 

— .''laieli IHtli. 'P C. Harri- 
son, E.^-q. Beucal Med. Service, to .Mi'is 
Stu Ilf, daughter of the Rev. M. Stuait, 
Simon’s 4\)vvii. 

GREAT BIUT.MN, &c. 

/lb//i.v.---Nos . 14, in Moiiiague-sq , 
the lady of James 'Fay lor, of a 
danghten*. 

J/'O / f^/;w.---Nnv. 8, at Maiy-lo-boue 
Cliuieh, Sir J. '1'. (Jaredge, Reeoider of 
Piiiice (d‘ Wales’ Island, to .Mi‘S .M. P. 
Scott, cldot dauglitei ot N'ice Admiral 
Scott 

lOth. At St, George's, Hauovev-sq , 
the Rev. 'r. Schreiber, M., Rector of 
Bradwell, Essex, to Sarah, third daugh- 
ter of Rear Admit al Biugham, Com- 
mander in Chief of His Majesty's ships 
in the Ea'>t Indies. 

I4th. .\t Miuto, Roxhuigshire, J, P* 
Boilean, Esq. eldest sou of J. P. Boileau, 
Esq.Mortlake, Sunry, to Lady Catherine 
Eliiott, daughter ot tlic late, and sister 
of the presetit Earl ot .Minro. 

Denths.—^w. I. At Clifton, H;uiiette, 
oiinger daughter of tiie late C. iTanken, 
isq., H.C.S — .At Clu'llenliam, Mrs, 
M‘Leod, lelict of the late Capt. M‘Leod, 
H.C.S. — At Beucoolen, ou the 2d of 
July, Lieut. W. Holfe, Il.N. 

At Icouium, in A^ia Minor, T. A. 
Riomhead, M.l)., foimerly of Christ’s 
College, and only son ot the Rev. E. 
Bimniiead, of Riapliam, near IJncoln, 
This enteipii''iug tiaieller, after 
jears’ absence, wa^ ha.>tening hoine- 
uaid.s, when ancsted by sudden and 
fat.d disease — \t a, on lioard the Pro- 
\idence, on hci pas'-age from the East 
ludie.'^, ."oon after loa\iug Bengal, Mrs. 
Smith, aged 27, the lady of John Smith, 

K. -^q , of Diongan, Ayi shire, N, B., of 
the firm of Fergussoii and Co., Cal- 
cutta.— Ou his na.'-sage Irom Calcutta, 
S. N, Leigh, eldest son of the Rev. 
Leigh Rieliinond, Rector of Turvuy, 
Beds., aged 26. 
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Shipping Intdligenc$, 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA.~,Iune 13, 1825. 

Government Securities. Str, 

Buy.] lls. As. Rs.As. [Sell. 

Premium 28 0 Remittable Loan 6 per cent, 27 0 Premium 

Discount 1 8 5 per Cent. Loan .... 28 Diseouiit 

At par 0 12 4 i)er Cent. Loan .... 18 Ditto, 

MAPRAS.-Jiily 11, 1B25. 
fi per cent, paper 32 per cent. prem. 

6 .. .. 2 to 8 per cent. prem. according lerReglstry. 

4 .... 0 

Exchange at 106jr Mad. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs., the rate now adopted by the Merchants 
and Agents at Madras, in all purchases and ^es of Government Securities. 

Exchange on England 1 i 84 at 3 months' sight. 

. . . . 1 1 9 at 4 months' do. 

Ditto ou Bengal 105 at 108 Mad. Rs. per 100 S. Rs. 

Ditto ou Bombay par. 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount of approved Private Bills Sa.Rs. 6 0 

Do. of Government Ditto 5 0 

Ditto of Salary Ditto 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company's Paper for 2 
months hxed ^.60 


BOMBAY.-July 2, 1825. 

EXCHANGE. 

On London, 6 months, Is, lOd. per Rupee. 
Calcutta, 30 days, 10.30 Bombay Rs. per 100 Siccas. 
Madras, do. 98| Bombay Rs. per 100 Madras. 

COMPANY'S PAPER. 

Remittable, 138 Bombay Rs. per 100 Siccas, 
(Jnremittable, 106 a 116 do. 

According to Registry, 


•sxYvnro nrrs&Lxoairoa. 


patK 

1825, 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 2 
Not. 2 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 3 
Nov. .3 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 3 
Nov, 3 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 22 
Nor. 22 
Nov. 24 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Port o/ Arrivol. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date, 


Off Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Off Cowes 
Off Dover 
Downs 
Off Portsmouth 
Downs 
Downs 
Off South worth 
Downs 
Downs 
Dover 
Portsmouth 
Off PortMuonth 
Off Portsmouth 
Off Portsmouth 


Pss. Charlotte 

Ann & Amelia 

Suffolk 

Minerva 

Liberal 

Timamlra 

Deveron 

Hariiet 

Dart 

Alexander 

Monmouth 

Abijeitoii 

Pioneer 

Sophia 

llooglilcy 

Comet 

Margaret 


Blyth 

Ayscough 

Kndicrk 

Bell 

Matsou 

Wray 

Billett 

Fulcher 

Hastings 

Robe 

Simpson 

Percival 

Ward 

Barclay 

Kce\’e.s 

Corneston 

Henderson 


Bengal . , 
Sin^mpore 
Batavia . . 
Singanure 
Batavia .. 
Bengal . . 
N. S. Wales 
SingaiKiie.. 
Soutli Sens 
Batavia . . 
Cape 

Uomi)ay .. 
Batiivia . . 
Bengal . . 
Batavia . . 
Batavia . . 
Mauritius. 


May 24 
May 15 
July 15 
May 25 
May 14 
Apr. 20 
May 26 
May 30 
Aug. 8 
Juijc 18 
Apr. 19 
July 15 
July 2;l 
May — 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 22 



Shipping Initlligentt, 


ARRIVAL IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port 9/ ArrUai Ship's Nm^. Commander. Pwt of Depart, 

1825. 

Mar. 7 Penang .. Couch .. Mn.ssou Lond.ui 

April 22 Sydney Hoo.iihlcy .. Reeves .. Loudon 

April 29 Sydney • . Royal Charlotte . . — Loudon 

3Iay A Sydney . . I-.ady East . . Talbert . . London 

May 3 V. Diemen’s Ld. Elizabeth . . (’ollios . . London 

May 15 New S. Wales Hercules .. Vaiijfhan London 

May 15 Sydney .. Citv of Edinburgh M'Kellan .. Liverpool 
May Bombay .• Abberton .. Pereival .. I^ondon 

May Bombay .. Cornwall .. Morrison .. Liverpool 

May 29 Bengal .. Rockingham .. Beach .. London 

May 30 Bombay .. Windsor .. Haviside .. London 

May 31 Bombay .. Vansittart .. Dalrymple .. London 

June 3 Madras .. Atlas .. Hone . London 

June 4 Bejigal .. Waterloo .. Alsayar .. London 

June 5 Bombay .. Inglis .. Serle ,. London 

June 5 Bombay *. Kelly Castle .. Adams .. London 

June 7 Madras .. Lady Campbell .. Irvine .. London 

June 8 Bombay .. Royal George .. Ellerby .. London 

June 10 Bombay .. Amity .. Gray .. LondoA 

June 20 Madras .. Coromandel .. Boyes .. London 

June 20. Matlras ♦. Herefordshire .. Hope .. Ix)ndon 

June 20 Madras .« Prss. Charlotte .. Biden .. London 

June 2.1 Madras . . Lord Sulheld . , Dcpi^al . , London 

June 2.5 Batavia • .. Mary .. Steele .. London 

June 27 Bengal •• Bengal .. Pearce .. Liverpool 

June 27 Ceylon .. Tiger .. Kent London 

July I Batavia .. Comet .. Crineston .. London 

July 2 Batavia .. Guardian .. Sutherland London 

July 4 Madras .. Hope .. Flint I..ondon 

July () Madras .. Madras Fayrer London 

July 18 Batavia Borneo .. Ross ,, Loud, and Cape 

July 19 Batavia Philotaxe .. Rounds ,, I^mdon 

July 22 Batavia .. Sir Charles Scott Wise Liverpool 

Aug. 9 Anjier .. Bombay .. Charilie .. London 

Aufi^ 12 Batavia ,, Batavia .. Blair .. London 

Aug. 12 Aniier .. Lowther Castle . . Baker .. London 

Aug. 13 Anjier ,, Buckinghamshire Glassport London 

Aug. 13 Anjier .. Warren Ha-siings Rawes .. Loudon 
.Sept. 17 Teneriffe .. Toward Castle .. Jelfrey i.ondoM 

Oct. 8 Madeira . . Fairlie . . Short , , Ijondon 

Oct. 15 Madeim ,, Sir Wm. Wallace Brown Loudon 

Oct. 17 Madeira Hibberts .. Theaker ,, London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

Date. Port of Depart. Skip'tNanr, Commander. Deeiination. 

1825. 

Nov. lO Deal . . Elizabeth Badger Mauritius 

Nov. 11 Ptirtsmou h George Claik Bengal 

Nov. 1 1 Portsmouth Pyramus Brodie Cape, Ceylon, Bombay 

Nov. 12 Liveipool.. Grecian Steele Bombay 

Nov. 12 Liver|K)ol.. Mary Bead croft Mauritius 

Nov. 12 Deal , . Falcon .SU'am Pt. Moore Batavia 

Nov. 13 Liverpool,. Wm. Young Morrsoi Bengal 

Nov. 14 Cowes .. DeOndcincm'.ng Letzey Baiaiia 

Nov. 19 Deal Luna Knox tape 

Nov. 25 Portsmouth Gauge.s Boubbej Madras and Bengal 



614 Shipping InteUigence, 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Datf, Lat, and Long, Ship*t ftant, CommandH', P, of Depart. 
1825. 

June 21 ns. 

July S 
July 9 
July 10 
July 21 
3 

Oct. 1 35 N. 

Oct. n SON. 

Oct. 11 15 N. 

Oct. 27 16 N. 

Oct. 29 40 


120 50 E. Lady East . . Talbert . . Sydney . . Bombay 

Royal Charlotte liondon . . Madras 

Malcolm .. Kyles ;. London .. Madras 

Guildford .. .lohmon.. I.iondon .. Bengal 
Maiq. Welling. Blanshard London .. Bengal 
Bussorah Merch. Stewart . . London . . Bengal 

1 1 W. CTaudine . . Chrystie . . London . . Bengal 

12 W. Resource .. Tomliii ., Ijondon .. Bengal 

25 W. Marq. Wellesley CouBun . . Loudon . . Mamitius 

26 W. Columbus . . Brown . . London . . Bengal 

12 Joseph Christopherson Loudon Bengal 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

three chlldicn; Dr. Dick, from Bengal; 
]\Ir. C'liuningluun, free Mariner. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 


PASSENGER? HOMEWARD. 

By tlic ftom Singapore.— 

Uicluud Prince, Esq. fnnn St llelcna 
By the Vornwully from Uoinb.Ay for 
Liverpool.— Mts. .Morrivon. 

By the /Ihheiton^ from Bombay — 
liicnt.-Col. Scaly, 3d Uegt. N.l ; Mrs. 
Scaly and Masters Sc.iley ; .Mis. Foi-stci ; 
Misses Forster and Furlong; Lieut. Fur- 
long, II. M. 20ihUcgi,; Capt. Sealey, 
11.51. .Marines, (lieil at sea. Sept. 1, Iri.’) ; 
Lieut Hawkins, H. C. Maiine; Lieut. 
Stalker, Pioneers; Capt. C.tmpbell, H. 
C. Aitlllery, lauiled at St Helena; Cor- 
net Haiuiltoii,3d Bengal Cavaliy; Capt. 
Connor, H. 51. 20th Uegt. 

By the Tunoudrn, from Bengal.— Lt. 
II. W. Balked; 51r. II. H. Court. 

By Adnnn^ from Bengal; Lieut, 
Kinlcy, Bengal Artillery ; Lieut. Dor- 
mer, Bengal Infantiy; 5lr. W. Bailow. 

By the Sophiu, from Bengal and 51a- 
dra-t.— 51is. Barclay; Mr. Wright; Capt. 
Jones, H. M. 69th Uegt. and 5irs. Jones; 
Capt. Peruam, H. M. 45111 Uegt.; Mr. 
Cairutlieis and .Mrs. Cariuthers and 
child ; Miss Clays ; Ma'^ters Dixon ; 
CajU. Kyre, of the Royals; Incut. Reece, 
from the Mauritius; Mrs. Mdlcr and 


By the dances; Cajit. E. M, Boultbee, 
for Madias and Bengal.— Major Davis t 
Capt. and 51r.s. Cnnibcrledge ; Capt. and 
Mis, Thomas; Mi.sses Trueman and 
Wiight; Lieut C^uneron; Capt. Stokes; 
Messrs 5Jills, M'Kcime, War ren,' John- 
.‘‘Oil, Brooks, Churrli, Quin, Pellewp, 
Innman, Talbot, Proudfoot, Toulwip, 
F.llis, Godrington, Wright, M‘ Lends, 
Rohert'on, Russell, Black, Kid, M‘Do- 
mdd, Noigate, Walker, Pennyfather, 
and Kkiiis. 

By the Cat'ienne: Macculloch, for 
Bengal.— Col. Fagan ; 51r. and Mrs. Ro- 
berts : eleven young Ladles; Mcssms. 
GoodJay, Reid, On.'seley, Chinn, Wilson, 
Munro, Salter, nnd Cotton— Cadt^t.s ; 
Mr. Bourdiiloii, Writer; 51 e.ssrs. Wil- 
kie, Duncan, Klt/gerald,Tait, Lissnloie, 
Campbell, Hutton, aipl Meats— Cadets. 

By the Colwnbui, Brown, for Bengal— 
Mr. aiid.M 13. .Sheppard ; Mi.ss Porteons; 
Mr. Fender, Assist. Surgeon; Messrs. 
Car.Htair.s, Bryant, Nutfall, ami Reid— 
Cadets; Capt. and Miss Newton; 34 
La.seais. 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA, 

From an announcement which will be found among our Shipping Adverti.semoiits, 
it will be seen that a Vessel i.s about to start for ludiu uniting the comforts of a sail* 
ing ship with the occa-^ional aid <»f the power of Steam. We ate given to imder.staiid 
that great pains have been taken to make the accommodations complete; and that 
more than ordinary .speed in the voyage is certain. We further learn that this Ship 
is the first of a series similarly equipped, which, for the next twelve months, will sail 
regularly every other month, but which is eventually intended to form a punctual 
monthly conveyance bctweci; England and India, the advantages of which are too 
evident to need illustration. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A valuable LetAei' fionn Batavia— several from Bengal— further comments on the 
Bar and the Press of Bomb.ay— Strictures on the contents of the last Asiatic Jour- 
nal— and many otljcr subjects, are necessarily postj)oned till our next. Our Englislt 
Kcadcis will be glad to learn that Letters from every part of the East give the strong- 
est assurances of the Work exciting an intense inteie.>t among all classes there; to 
such a degree, indeed, that the greatest disappointment is expressed when any ship 
arrives from England without having copies of the Publication on board. 

The exquisitely beautiful volume of Mr. Alaric Watts, entitled ‘'ITie Literary Sou- 
venir,’ reached us, we regret to say, at too late a perii)d of the month to admit of its 
being included in our General Notice of the Annual Christmas Presents for 1826. We 
have seen enough of its contents, however, to pronounce it as of the very highest 
order of merit, botli^o ^ts prose and poetry, as well as in the splendid efforts of the 
pencil and the graver that combine to embellish it. It cannot fail to delight all classes. 
We hope to say more of it in our next. 

We may perhaps take this occasion to add, that all Communications of Corre- 
spondents, and all Works intended to be submitted to the inspection of the EdiUtr, 
should be sent as early in the month as possible, to admit of justice being done to the 
merits of each. 

The Title £hd Index for the present Volume will be given with the Number for 
January. 


ERRATUM. 

The Signature at the end of the powerfully-written Narrative, entitled ‘The Assas- 
sin,’ in the present Number, should have been B. G. instead of G. R. 




THE ORIEM 


ON TWK BVRNINO OF HINDOO ^ 

> ? 1 

Nec minus uxores famA celebrantur Ko® j 
N on ill;e hiohr>tiiis, — non f«;mineo nlulatu 
Fata \i ruin plui ant ; veruin (miserable dictu) • 

(Joiisceuduntque roj^uiu, tiainmAque • 

Niinirum erouuut vetcrum «ic pQsse 
lie ipsas comites, t!i»damqUt 

I r deeply concerns the cliaracter of the ^ 

just and a speedy decision, as to the of 

abolishing a practice which forms the darkest stain" on the reputa- 
tion of onr empire in the hiUst. We shall therefore offer no apology 
to onr readers for again recurring to this iinpor tant subject ; forwhile^ 
evpiy day brings new victims’ to the flaming pile, it is the duty ot 
every one, who lias the least spark of humanity or regard for the ho- 
nour of his country, to omit no op|>oilunity of calling upon his couu- 
tiymen to put. sjtq^ to, these honors. Arc we a /one, of all civilized 
people, to coatfruf^5Ti»agi-s that would disgrace the mostaavage har- 
kirians ? 'Wliilc w boast of being the most enlightened ’and civili/ed 
of ii.itions, should we not allord our Indian subjects tte benefit of that 
inrntal supciioiitv in the exercise of that power' which we have 
iiMiipcd o\ei them It Would be some compiensation for having de- 
IMivcd them of tiie jniw er af self-government, if WO Were to employ 
oiii ascendancy to deliver them from the feroci^^.^fTaany of a cus- 
tom, w liu 1) their degtaded and.4arkei^d painds to shake 

ott. lull if we. wlio are eompleteiytt^yoiid the sphere of that spell 
wludi hnuk tlu'ui to tlicii bloody rit&j'y'et allow t he nft'O be practised 
umh r the sanction ot oui supimne authority, do wc not incU'i||^ deeper 
>haic of icspoiisihility than even the (h’ludcd wictchcs themselves, 
uho ihiiik that to saciifue the innocent is a meutoiious sm\ice '' In 
pciloiining tlu'se litcs, so levolting to Ininian nature, the intatuated 
Indian lias the consolation ot a take consi ience, ahich tells Iniii 
that, h\ a iuomentai\ pain, he is seeming niMiads ot ages (d lulnic 


' A( (1)1 (Ini'; to ibc In^t ii'lniU'' tluTC arc .dino-’l, on .in averaac, two wo- 
niiMi 1)111 111 1 1) (U aili toi c\ Cl \ d.i\ in tlic \ c.u , -o i li,it t lo-' I ojiln t ot I >i o isli 
Inili.i may be cousidcicd as iic\cr c\liii‘;mdicd, but Maitiuo dl> sinobni" iWi 
'nniuij saciiliccs ' 

Oru ntul Jliiultff /c/. H, l» 



wwuan 




op«^^afia|ipa a«M i h 
«Jfeedil|, safely, and 
;*‘ kfeQf'vf but must at the 
dinary danger would induce a 
exillteiice of such enormities in its do- 
. ' , necessity of wiping off the 

* Sy tS uexii the expediency of taking every proper 
;(|M|ft^^«n^.unterbol%.tb&pnaeq|^ whatever they might 
j(8od cauaeVit ^ould'uo^iatart back at every shadow 
|i^aTa^ that efossed its path ; .exclaim%, like the sluggard, “ then; 

a lion in the way.” What excuse, 'tben, shall we offer for the Go- 
yetoment of British fudlain conniving at these abominations, while the 
experienced persons in the'eountry assure us they may at once be 
an end to with perfect safety and facility? 8uch, in fact an* 
.assurances cpntained in the documents lately printed by Parlia- 
jnenffj^apd althou^yolumes uppn volumes of similar evidence have 
already public, more than enough to have set the 

matter i^jaaination of thi^ cannot be Buperflimus, wbilc 

there arp hearts (but those, unloitim:'.telv, of the 

few,) shut against conviction. 

Among the authorities against the practice it is highly sati.sfac toiy 
to be able to quote that of one of the most dUlmgui.slied natives of 
India, who has risen so supenor to the common jiiejiulices of his 
countrymen, as to entei tin* lists boldly against them in the fair lield 
of discussion. In a work, published by Kammolnin Hoy in 1818,* 
and then extensively circulated in the native lan|p^j^gg in those pails 
ot the couutiy where the practice of widowAjtunfhg is most prevalent, 
ibis learned Brahmin and ardent |>hilaiitliio])i,-«t has .shown than he 
ptactice is not enjoined by the sacred UkAs ami lauuivt'm, u In* b 
the Hindoos hold in highest reverence, but, on the connan, 
nant to the fundamental doctrines and genuiiu' piim iplcs of tben 
laith. Tliis position was of couisc warmly deputed by suin*' iul\o- 
cates of feraikt-^impiolation ; but their argunicnts uom icfutcd, and 
the poit^, sulfeces^fttlly 'eat^lisbed against them. WV cainiot cnfM 
into tho particulars of this Braj^inmal contioNn.^y, uliidi \\as(tiii 
ducted with a degu-n of subtlety and m ntcnc.^s that woubt ])iolialdv 
ii M’obigiaiis. The result, Ikuscvi*!, is highly luipoilani, 
as showing the very slciidri guiouds uliuh cm ii the i(‘(oids ol 
|)*‘islitioii tiiini.-'i) 111 sii])|n>it ot a piadice so coiitiaiy to unisui 
l)i(‘ aullii>i hist a|i|)(“ad to the laws against .suiciib*, whidi i.-. toibid- 
[Ion In' cvciy sliastci and ime ol incn. He thus thiou-.s <m his oj>j)i)- 
iiciit-i the (uiinnt pi.nuiig that a sutti**' is excepted from the unneisiil 
> anon ag.iiicl self-destuietioii. lie tlien leftu.s to the ndes laid d*iv n 


lilll 11111!- \\ U 


iclwteii all Atl\*)( ale and all ( )|»p<inciil ot tlie I’ladiieot 
aim. ( ah utta, 



by tbeir sacred 

others; and who ouleied that T^idfewVsn'^td live\^:^ 
thus m^irit final beaUtude. Against tlii>, the aclvorates ofS 
tion bring forward tlic le^itimony ot'eiMtain iidViior authorities,! _ 
and Ungeica, who strongly rect^iuiucnd wido^js to ascend the , 

pile, in order to attain an imiiKMise period of cetoial j^liss. 
papers before us, the a(lvan1ag<*> promised for it are summed ' ' 

}>agM9S: / ^ 

'Fhe w^nian who tlnis pui dli's hoisolf, by passing tliiougli the ' 

say they, — 1st. To l)e( <»m{' ( (pial to IJrrondutttM', wite oi the KuishfMV 
Vahishta, who is fixed in the heavens as a constell.ition by the sjifle of 
her husband, translated as one of the stars of I isa Majoi. — >^a. Th ^ 
be great among tl»e inhabitants of heaven.- - Id. 'I'o live in happing, 
witii herliushand for so many heavenl\ ycais as she iias hairs on her ^ 
body, ivliich aie (omputed at three (ioi(‘.s and a lialt, or thirty 
millions ; a day of h(M\en. moieovi'r, hmng e(pi;'l to «)iie moriatye^i[^ 

— dth. To hate this enjoyment foi fouiteen iiidrees. fahovo 
hundred millions of moital \eais). — oth. do cleanse tiom sin her 
lations — “(ith. To <Uone ioi her husband if he has injuied a Brahmin 
or a fiiend. — 7th. d o ht* insr|..ual)h‘ from her Imsbaiid.— -'Sth. 'Fo be 
n'ndeved lit for absoiption — j\u(\ '^th, do change her sex. 

Not rmlv nre tliuse apocnpli .1 dociiiias incompatible with the^ in- 
violable pieceptsof iMuiiik» who pi< •< lihcs to the widow a liio ot as- 
cetecism. but thev are opposi'd to tin' 'jeiu'ral spirit oi the Wds hoi, 
]unv(‘ver vast in duration the ejijouiieul in In lu eii, pioml'.ed as tln^ 
it'uaul of cieination, it is held to he immeasurahly uituiorto tin* 
state of etetnal Insktuiuh' oi absoipiion wliich is tlie rowaid of a holy 
life, spent in go(til woiks, peilmihed w itlnnit tiio dcsiie of ptocuriiig 
I'lisiuil gratilii at loll. \ccoidi(ie, to the w hob* scope ol thp most sa- 
*i< il books of ilm Hindoo-., umk.-, ii ffhoi't i/c5?/Tof fiuition are of the 
lii'^lhsi po“ssi1)l(‘ lueiit: wheKa.s all rites ami ceremonies, to whuh 
|M..plr .ti(‘ eiiiinsi hv Ilie Impt' of obtaining sensual enjoyment eien 
111 Ihmmii, aie jn 1 1 dialile. woithless, and vain, and only followed iiy 
n)i)!> /noiiied to I lulh liaiiMui'ri:>tmns. Faith in Clod, (says tin* 
-iu((l wlmh le ulstoahsoiiiiion, isonething ; and iites, which 

lii\r I'liluu' tinitmn toi their object, another. The man, w bo, ot these 
two, I boost's laitb. Is blessed; but he, who, foi ilu- sake oi lewnul, 
lioniiv.s iit('s, IS dasht'd away from the eiijounuu 
bcalitiule 

li. slioit, it appeals that the iitual eeuiuonics ot tlu' I 
'.lion wtii'oiilv intended bv its autbois tor tli(»se peisOiis w 1 
''los., i.Mioiant to uoiship luspiiit. I bev avoi o .us o 

lat'd b\ sciisuai attiaetioiis, lest tb<'\ should otbei\\is(' 

'-Ulioul iciioioii altiigtuliei . dliose not able* to .vtiam tiu' 
b<tlei p.ut, bs hauling a bol\ lite, f'l ninth <l to oCv'iipv ihmi 

"mid-, uitb the i)asei substitute ot i itual <»hsri \ am es Vliuuig tbo 
, the juai tim- ot femah -immol ition apjieam to ba\ e » u'pt iii attoi 
dlls uiamu'i ; ^ isbiioo lays douu this jnecept, that altm llu' dt atii 
ol lii‘i bushaiid a uoiuaii shall l)ecome .iii as^a'tu , or ascmui the tu- 
It J 


of eteinul 

liiid()o loli- 
bo w el e loo 
1 1 d 1 1 1 e 1 V m i - 
lia\r ll\ed 
piiiei and 



agn, tins was prooawy 
L ilian "a foi m'^'of exjwession, intended to impress strongly 
iiidof tiu' widow tlie iiidis])(‘i)'>.il)le duty of leading a virtu- 
by presenting to lier so dicMdluhin alternative. The writer, 
■foyed this ambiguous language, might confidently trust to 
id reason to interpret it coinwily. The widow, to whom the 
Vas |trosented, might or might not eventually follow tlie one 
but was placed under no obligation to adopt the other. Per- 
P, however, some fi antic woman, in the lir.st phrenzy of'^'rief for 
ic loss of hei hudrand, might throw herselt upon his funeral-pile, 
^'and be consumed helon* the interposition of fiiends could save her. 
TJiijs heroic juoof of dc\<it('d atfection would be extolled till she was 
>‘!l^ised to tin* uuik of .i godde'^s and fixed among the stars. So glori- 
4 pS!ti,|t examj)le woidd uatmally excite otheis to imitate it, till by de- 
it grew up into a custom, and the amhiguous jdiraseology of 
‘^yphndt)' Was tlion iiiKopioted as a religious, s.inctiou of tiie deed. 
"S|tbse(]ucnt commentatoi.s, ft)ll(0\ing tin* ian.ilicd spnit ot tlnur age, 
hlitaped on it tin* niii>l extravagant ])iai''(’s; aiid tin* bodv ol the peo- 
ple, kept ill liaiknea^ by (lie Ihalimiii', le'ou'ded i( us a positive duty. 
Pul, fortunately, the u.sciuidane,y of pnesleiaft has been broken down 
by succes.sive revolutions aiuPima-ii/Ms ; and one of the mo.st leann-d 
of the hucred order has liiinsell tunnd against tlient, and done inucli 
to open the eves of llu' muiliiiule to ibeii delu.sions. lie lias .shown 
them that fein.de-lnimolaUou not a positive duty, and that the ex- 
travagant piaises of it, and the poanue of lewaid ni the salvation of 
llie woman's niul Ina litisijand’s pi'K-cnilois, (\.c , aie, ai lording (o the 
genuine prineiples of theii own faiih, nieie hues held oiii to the ignor- 
ant. He adds this conclusiva* aiguinent, .td<lie'-siiig the advocate of 
concreinatioii : “ If, in dehame ol all tin' shasiei.s, \oii maintain that 
such promises of reward aie to be iindctstood hteialiv, ’ind notuieiely 
as incitements, still there can be no ociaMon loi so li.usli a sacjidee, 
so painful to mind and body, as burning a peison to diMth in onh i i(> 
.save tlieii lines of progenitors ; for, by niahng an olleiing ot {.i,v iijw 
to Shivu, or a .single llovvei of kunihecr either toShnnoi 
Vj.sbnoo, thiitv millions of lines of progenitois nmy he .saved ” ' " 
hlven adiniitiijg, bow’ever, the.se shasters, or model ii leluimr hoeU 
of apociyplial antlioriiv, (which ba'’0 conn p ted liie piirei pnm iphsut 
the ancients \ ('(ls,) the worst of them do not sunetion hmiale-imiiiol.i- 


tion, NOir jiKK hsnl in I’ritisb India. I'oi , ai eoiding to them, tiic 
Hindoo ought to “ entei the tlaming pile,” and piolorni the s.iuila i' 
in a maniiei entiiel\ sponl.im oils ami volnntaiy. \\ hmeas nou she 
is lied dow n, oi 1 iidi inln the pile heloie it iskind!e(l; so that w iieii 
the liie Is .ipplied .site eanm»t (‘-.eape, Itnt niii'l p(-ie-li, Iiouevei niiuh 
sln‘ sliii'g/le and piav lor deliv eiam e liom this die.idl’nl di'ath. 'I heie 
lias nut appealed among the Hindoos any lawgivei, or :iny hook ot 
' iipeistilion, Mt .(tioMoiis a.s to sain tion this inl.inioiis pi at I n e no\^ 
Mitii'i ( (1 to cN i.st midei Ihitisli inlcis, and v. hit li is mtly paiatlelcd h\ 
the bloody deeii.i of the fatheis of tin* (mpiisilion. These leligioiiisls 
of the W e.st lave, indeed, acted on the principle ot loiaihly subjecting 


tlu'ir victhnr, to slow find linf'crinp; tortures, 
errors ol o|)iiiiou. lint the Jliiidoo lc<>;islatois, f\(‘ri orfU 
class, lia\c not <<oiic I’aitlici tliiui pci iinltnuf tiii'ii follown, loin 
late thein.'.cU cs tmd(“i tlse dcliisnc notion oi seek in ilicir owq j-jr^ 
ness. Tli(‘ v('] y noist of (liem, \\c icjn-at, (foi it a f:i< i tlint dioll, 
not l)(‘’f(ji'^njlt(.'n,) Iia\(‘ not sniu tioix'd anytlun}^ like forcr; oi c onuiulsi^’ 
bemi^ used (jii tlic unliappy vnlini, tin- ]|jili>li riilcis ol India 

now siiilei to 1)0 |ii,u‘tiscd oj)(‘fdy, in flic t.nn; ol d-iy, ai tin', very ca^- 
pital oi’»lli('ii cinpiK'! 

I lie K'port heion' wliu’li kas liccn lai<i hcloK' ParliaiiK'nt , is ift 
this K'Sjxwt cntnely lal^* and d('ce|»ti\ c. It is iIiok' a^sei that 
tlir .‘vanifun's wok* “ xobintaiy lli.it tlie uidtpu \\;is l)innl “ •»! her 
own a(<‘oi(l ot Iwi own jne a<(ord •/’ oi, to make it stronger 
slill, “ ot her o\\ n lice wiil and ;t(<oid;” and this falsehood i.s le- 
jtealod over ,)iid o\ei, ^\ ilhont (|n.dili< alnm, niou* than a do/en of liines^ 
inewn |'ej;r. tpp. i >, 1 1, d'», !'/, ) Xow, w liat is tlie fa<'t, 

wlinh (In-e lop.atris kiio\\ well, w ho disoiiise i he eiioiinitv w itli such 
fa!la( ions ( oloininjj, '' 'I'lie wi(l<)V' is hnill into <pi li %•■(! dow ii \i[K>n 
the [ah' In iiieam of weiolils, topes, and levoi>, so to he cut off 
fioiu that letieal wliuli hit own supci ''tition, daikand bloody a.s it is, 
has ineuifnlly ltdl open to Ini 'I In- -^llasl<•l.s have piesi i ibtai tb(‘. 
rite'. !)v w Itirh, iS - be ]‘I( ase tip di a w bac k, -)t'‘ may bo rt -'ll a e(l to her 
fanidv and < a .f(>, ruid liei bii)l on \<p\- e-iai’od. ioit tin- dooi of 
eh.cape -o po i\ i dod , w ben n 1 1 oi c .lio'i !d loud !)a' 1 1 1 nii 1 1 io d i ead till 

OI deal, the i n it r- b ( io\ 'O ninoiil li i- no\v sii 11» i p d I - 1 bo i nlninia nl\ s]nif 
ao.,i:i-t iit i d'o <!e!)\ tlii> i- iinppp--'-d)le. a- w e b r> i- ( ohmm - t d w itli 
tho-e on llw -pot whowitne-a‘d tin '-e h.n i id spot tav it's in tlu'iaioli- 
b.Miiiiood (pf ('ah III la in I'-;.'?, the peuod to width I he- ie}-oit lefei-. 

1 la ir stalenionts woie pnhlnlied in the new sjiajH'i s ol that day, llien 
allowed to statt* tin* tiiitii, and ihes uniiained iinoontiadit'ted ! Ihil 
iip'pw , w lien tilt' pl<'^s n shatkled, these inlainous inuideis, v\itlioilt 
one niiti^^titiiio t in uinst.iiK e, aio repiesented to the Biilish Ihulia- 
iiuiil in the mild Jieht id’ simple snieidt*, |>eribinied “ volimtaiily,” 
w it lithe \ It tim’s ou 11 //•( e Avill and “ Iree accord ”!’ 

Ill fact, undci the piesimt s^stem of concealment, tin' trutli would 
baldly ovei In* known lespt'ctinjjj this and most other things in India, 
kilt for i!io accidental picscnce of some Europeans, who toii'i' tlu'sc 
allot itit's upon the puh’iic attention, and then the aulhoiities cannot 
a\md iitilioino’' tln'iii. 'J'lu' most hoirid case detailed in ihew' jnij'cis 
Was one width oci lined at I’oonah, in Septomhei IS'2'5. J lu' wti- ' 
Ilian, on fooliiiw tin' toitme of the (iie, thiew' hersolt lioin the llames, 
ind the Euiopoan t^enlh'ineii jnesont extinuuisliod hei hm iiiny t hitln'S 
k'p idiiii'^ln*^ her in the w,»ti'r. She complaiiu'il tliat the pile, lioiii 
kciny l)aill\ coii-l i lu ted, consumed lu'i .so .slow ly that she could not eii- 
diiie the p.ain, W iu'ii her inhuman lelatioii.s saw lit'r .shi inkine; back 
f'lin It, they laid liold of her and placed Ini ujion it by lone, and 
held liei tln're, stiikiie^ her with lopjs ot wotxl, till lliey wi'ie diivi'ii 
■‘way by the llami's. She then escaped a .second time, bur-t tliiouoli 
'"‘1 innideicis, uid, to assuayc bci toitme, plunged beiscll mto the 



f: mrnmy oj 

])oin;^ by lliis tinu; almost enliifly scdiclinl oil lior 
On this, tlir iniscnMiil'. (n<‘(l to dioun licr, but wen* pi event <*d, 
the \\i<'f<he(l wodmik liaxiiej: till next day. died in the 

Mpl^fnl ! l>id tor tie- .u-cideiil.d pie.seiiee ot s(‘\er.d l'ai};!i.sb t^eidle- 
( Major Ta\ lor, l.ieuts. Morlev, Apthorpe, Cooke, S\\ aiisoii, Mr. 
S|Woyd, and oilu'i.s,) wlio made ii known tliKmpJi the neu,-.pci[M'i,s, 
atte^t( d (be tacts In-yniid dispute, (lii^ also wmdd have iieen set 
Holvn a'' a \obintaiv suttee, or peliaps ne\ei lia\(‘ been beard of at 
U It was, (lie e\ideiue (d tlie Native ollueis, v\bo were pieseiiL 
iUmalK , vent to pro\e, in eontiadiitioii to these m\ p;entleiuen, lli.it 
nlK'Wom.uis ( onlimiaiiei' m tlie fire w as pei ba lly spontaneou.s, and 
jtjmt sb(‘ was saved lioni it against lui will' \i'tei stub a j^laiiiiL' 
^ifitet, wind lebanee e.in be pi. wed on tlit -e H-poi(s '' W lio i an 
doubt tliat (be \.ili\(‘ otln eis of oiii ( lo\ «'riinw lit an luibed loioiiii- 
,tenanee, and justilt) bv peijuiv, it lUM'ssa.u. llicsc di.d'olital sroiie.s 
Aec'udinu; to (be rvidciu (> ot M;t|oi T.i\loi,(p. 17 1,) ami llm olhc: 
l^enlluiK'ii ibo\t -im'm d, till se N.iii\f mHh H ' win i!i< \u\ prmniis 
W'bo cm otiM'j,' d (111 niuideieis to pi oieed, (Ulimwisi tlieiO'id would 
not li.i\('been .leeoiiipbslied. \\ ben (be ui iitleiiieii would li.ive po'- 
vt nted it, they said ' it wa-' d-i' < ii'.toin to biiiii wonieii wbmi tliey 
altempti d to escape and (bar ibr lu.diiniiis “ Innl pej niis>ioii bom 
the udbetiu', S.ibib, tOt.uiN on tbe siiliri’ Nobme ronid V( niiiic 
to inti'iinpt .1 imiider eonnnittcd und'U tbe sanetion ot siu b lirdi in 
iboi'ities Tims the pn -em e (d tlie ptdue b.is apeinuions latiier 
tlian a beiu'lieial tmideney, .ind (be pioM-nt inode of intei frience In' 

liceiisHi^ ie‘4idar snttfH's, instr.id ol pu wiitin-^ <‘\i ii iinsod.ii om s, i-, 

supposed to jiisdly tbeni .ill. \l pa^e '1 1 T it mi, by a prison 
W'bo eiub'.ii ouied to di'.sii.idc tin Naiims iioin the ju.u tn e This 
p<‘i iid.s^ioii o{ (ioveininent I toiind tb.ii tbe people most ionoi nitb 
and peiwasely aluisid; and at r\ei\ si.e^i ot ni\ ai'^onneiit wuli 
them, .111 appeal wa.s made to tbe ordei d' ( toimninent a a Mudu i 
tioii ol tbeir eonduet ! ! Tiie pi'ople eon-tine it into ,i diim i opimn d 
ol t)u‘ dreadful aet, and lot .i lom^ time Snt<n h'l knakim so, iiu d lo 
be a tiHiinpbant answer to all m) ap,;uments.’ 

be! 'b set' wbat aie tlie advantage's td a leonlation ba\ na; so Imur- 
tid a teiidi ney. ft profes.ses to sa\e widow- wbo aie nm|ri sixirtn 
yeais ot ,n;e, or wbo aie pre',^mant, (U'Bi.ibimnees wlm aieab-ent Imm 
tlieii Inisliamls at tbe time ot tbeii deatlm, and in some lew ollit i i .iso- , 
Avliii b, .ill put (oeetbei, would not savi' peibups one suttee in ten. Ion 
the sahe (d tills one, tlie olln'i' nine n‘(ei\e ,i !e'j:,d sam lion stiomdv 
stien‘j,tbenini; tbe piai ti( e, meiel\ a bttle eiit must i liH il. Ibitth'''' 
iide.s, wliii b pielend to naiiow tbe evil, are at (1 e same lime .diowi d 
to be vio! lied w itb i ouijdele inipunil\ . Tlie peipeti.itois ol the .itm 
( lolls nmnbi befoie mentioned at I'ooimb weietiied .uni ,i(i|mtted; 

be' .m-e tbi sirnmern, ni jmdv^ l.iw inteipietei s, deel.ued tbit sin ii 

deeds weie i iisloiiiaiy. “ 'I be .u ts of wlm li tlie eomi li.iu louiiil tlie 
jiii.solteis eodt\ , (su) llie\ ,) one ot obslim tin;^^ tbe i ;j;iess fioin tbe (iie, 
am! tbe olhei ol attemptin^Mo diou n tbe Miltee, .lu not meiiliomd 
ill tbe sbasli'i , 1 s eiimes^ tin lefoie (lieie i an be no ])Uiiis!imeiit 



aro llicso ncN fiperiflcd in lljo law of 
llioy, nc‘voilIu“lrs.s, lall under llie ral deniiuc i.ition ])(on()nn('<‘dr]^S8 
them, l)y till' as well as hy ovoi y divine and hnnian 
against (he etime of minder. 'I'he inteipieler added, i li.ive onlm^ 
learnt from coiuimm n'jiorl, that it is iisiial to (hiow suttees mto M tiH 
(ire, and to ail (owaids them in the other ways diverted h, l,y t|^^ 
(oint ; hut tlieie is no rh'oi aitflioiih/ in tlie shaster on tin' ^nhjiit.^® 
()n (Ills opinion, wliiih is as cliMr a < ondemnation as possible, a Ihi-^p 
lish co’art aeipiitted tin* murdereis. p ldl>. ,V:; 

In anolliei ease, (p. SO,) wliere a slstei was saciihi’ed with tin* body 
ol tile deei'ased instead ot a wile, tbe latbei was pio.seeuted loi pre- 


paiing and s(*Uing fire to tbe pdi*, and senlein ed to seven veais’ iin- 
[insoiiment ; Init tlie Ingliest jndn i,d autlioi if ies in llengal, to wboiii 
I in* ( ,ise w as iiltimatelv leti-ned, d(‘< ided tlmt tlieie w iis notbiiiLf in the 
ait to hiinji: it within the < h.ii‘j;e ol imiidei. What, then, is nintiier, 
if any female iv hale\ ei , wlietliei wile, m ^n'ei,o- dau'^litiM, ina\ he 
Ihiiii* to di'ntli innoei ntl\ ' In oiliei ( < hildini of twelve, (hir- 

tei'ii toiiiIccM .Old filtei'ii \('ai of oye, (pp. 

,1 1 e sai nlii ed . altIion;li sixOm-ii is dc< l.iied to be t be le^al auo' ; but 
'•1 ill rile niui del ei > e-e,ip( eriMri'l\, ol <iie -iib)e( ti d iia'telvto .oine 
Mini ^baii'iit, a--, a liilliir.r line <m .i tew nioni hs' inipi isoninent, 
pi'>t eiioie^h (o ^i\f ilieiii tbe iiaiit ol sulhiiiej; lor iel\'j;ioii's s,dve. 
(p. lli.) I n nniiiv ( ase^ ilie poln i -otfn t'ls know noibing of tin* inat- 
U*J until il Is o\ei ; and is tbe pn pot i aUu * aie nndei no obhg.ition to 
e pieMous inf imaiion, tbe\ oi.lv do so wben lbe\ utsii to have the 
inal lieeiise and saiution of (io\ I't nnn*nt loi their baiharitv. It 
\ be leadil) luia'aiiiod that tbeo' aie inan\ instanees wbieb neser 
lie to tin* I now ledge of t be ( jo\ ei iiment at all. In tliose tliat do leach 
,i!nio-,t e\(‘i v ['age (d llii lepoit show > that tlie ni leisti ates do not 
e tin* tioiible to >U[>[> 1 \ tbe in‘(es^,uv information. And tbe sU[io- 
1 .uitluuilies show a (iNposition to < oimive at lbe[iiaiti(e latlier 
in Ivi pot an end to it, fioin nolbiiig else than a towaidi\ a[)pielH*n- 
n that it would be dangeious t'» intirfere witli any thing weaiiieg 
* Illa^k ot leliunon. 

\ltlioiigb the ne'i,ligeiu‘e of tin* judicial aiitboiities, so often eom- 
1 1 i.i'i! of in f be pi eseiil papei s, ( pp, * 7, 78, 7tb S<), 1 dd, 1 1 1 , 1 -1 ‘2, 1 4d, 
I, 1 la, iVe ,) pio\(‘s too stioiiylv that long fainiliant) with tlieso 
Diinilies i> fatallv leeoneiling many of tin* Ihitisb inlei< of India to 
‘e\j.it‘ine of tin' juadue; \et .ill, wb.osi* fei'lmg^ aie not by iiabit 
eled into mdilfi'iein e, \ote for its imiin'dlate abolition. \s th<^^ 
linen of men who !)a\e had siu h opportunities of jiKiyini; fiom e\-“ 
riein e ol the \ative (liai.oter, is hieliK impoTtaiil, we shall here? 
lied (hem (oeether from these doi uments Air. (ujidoii I oibes, 


teiuili ,lu(l_;e of tin' (\ih iitta Couitof ( 'ii< uit, ( ['. 1 '*,) “expressed 
lii^ (oinuiieine m tin* opinion wliiih In* lonnd to pievail among tlie 
jinln lal otl'ui'is at the st.ilioiis \isitedh\ him, ‘ that the |u ,\die(' of 
Ilii'diHi woiinii bill mii't tlieiiiseU es on the tuiiei al-['ih's of llu'ii tle- 
'la-ed busbainls, if j)i(ibibiled by ( lo^ ernnn'iil, nngiit lie etlei lually 

snppiessid, inthout ( fx ii^>ioii of iniii >< J loiis o/'x/.o /'s. On 



■pt^PIPpilipPllflitCl risen to the\4i^est jmliciat dif^nify, 
Rs now a mSnbor of the Supreme Couneil in Bengal, says, (p. 20,) 
I feel disposed to concur witli Mr. Forho.s, and tlie local judicial 
[icers consulted by him, on the and with which a 
actice so repugnant to humanity may he su))pressed hy law, if it 
mild he deemed nulispcnsahhj 7/cmsany.” Mr. Harrington then, 
^'ever, (May 1822,) was more disposed to let it alone, or mendy 
Strain what he calls the “murderous abuses” of it, or deviations 
|p)m tlie lognlar practice ; as if it were not itself wholly a “ murder- 
jns abuse.” Me therefore j)roposed enacting a law to regulate the 
practice, hy rendering it imperative on near relatives concerned in it, 
give previous notice of an iiitend(‘d sacriliee to the magistrate, and 
^0 punish them if it were not lieeuM'd, or perfeetly in rule. I’liis had 
^en pioposed so lar hack a.-, 1817; hut the (lovernment, although it 
'fiad almost sanctioned it then, is still too timid in well-doing to cany 
^^veii this liaU-measure into (dTeei. Mr. Smitii, second .lodge of the 
Ni/anuit Adawlnt, has on this subjeU jironoiiiu ed an opinion, (p. 
148,) which <h“serve.s to he recorded at lull lengtli, l»oth on aceonnt 
ol the liigh talents of its author, and the .sentiments it eontiiins, whi( h, 
foi liimne.ss and dignity, ai(‘ woithy of a Biitisli judge. Mrs minute 
is as hdlows : — 

llu' .M ( 1 |(| IikI'M' I'd ,1 liiiliHi ('((I'l'tit. t \j)li "'*e(| liiv (IJUIIIIMI 1(1 

C}o^ ei omeiit, tli.O tie' pl.M tl< (■ oj 'iiin r to lie ,iii(l tli it if 

may be .iliolishnl wnli jieilMt 

Ilec.imiot theielme Mih'.ei il'C (.i .iii\ iie'l met ions ilmt li.ne a leudoncv to 
modil\ , s\stetnati/e, or leg.di/e llie iisa'a(‘, oi that ippeai to O'^aid a iieal 
suttee .)s at dll h* Ker than ;m illi g.il one. 

ite Is coiiMnced, that if tins niodt ol' issuing oideiN iiiiih r the sanction ol 
(iovciiinienl to n g\il.ili‘ suttees is conlinned, tlie jiniclu'e will take sni li 
deeji loot, under tin anlliouiv of tin- supienie powei ot tlie tountiY; tint to 
eradicate it will heeonu* nnpossihle. 

lie propose-,, that ill the cMsting circular oidors regarding Puttees he 
annulled; that no more repoits outlie suhn'Ct he fiinushed, and th.it Hcgn- 
laliou \ III. of 179d, he nilurced against sutlee.s, whelln i hv tin* sli.uti i 
legal or illegal ; oi if that law be deemed too sioete for the piiM iit, let a 
inildia law be fiamed, making it ]miiishal)le liv temjfoiaiy luipiisoniiieiil, 
to assist 111 any suttee \\hate\ei, whether hy the sinister it be legal oi illeg.il. 

Should even this he deemed lia/aidous, it will lx* better to leave the 
Hindoos to ihemselves ii]>on the subject, as being a iile which it wiaild he 
(lisgracelul tons to eounten.iiKe, ami dangiious to our empiie to loihid 
jl'lie usage will lie miuli more likely to fall into disuse, umlei a total neehst 
pn tlie pait of (iovcrmiient, than umh'r the piesent s)s|eni of attention and 
imiiory, which si-ives but to keep the feelings of die Hindoo po])ul.ition 
alive ujioii the point, and to give a sort of mteresl and eelebiity to l1i(‘ 
saerifiee, whieli is m the highest degree tavoiii.ible to its eontinuance and 
extension. 

In tliis opinion, the third .Iiulge, (.1, T. Shakosifoar, Iwj.,) concurs, 
and advises a regulation jfrohihiting sultee.s thioughont the eountiy. 
'I'he filth dudge, (W. B. Maitin, Msc].,) is of the same ojiinion, that 
our piesent iiioile of inteiference has “ a po.dlively pernicious tcii- 



deftcy,” and Is connhcfed, that we ought 

tice at once, or let it alone altogether. 'I'he ofticiating Judge, 
Alnnuty, Ks^i.,) js equally decided with Mr Smith and Mr. Shaf^B 
spear, that the propei couise is to prohibit the piactiee at once, aii(M 
make those concerned in it punishable by law; which is preferabl™! 
lie thinks, to “ having recourse to any jiartial or diri'ct means 
rejwess it gradually, even if such a result could he reasonably expect<»B 
to ensue.” Mr. Harrington, himself, the head of the court, was 
the sayie ojiinion wirh the other .judges, as to the facility and proS 
jiriety of abolition, provided atteniyits to regulate it pioved inetfee*^^ 
tual. “ In such a state of things,” .says he, I could not hesitate'^ 
to adopt the opinion expressed by the second .lodge of the Nizanmt 
Adawdiit, (Mr. C. Smith,) that the tideration of the practice of sot- . 
tees is a rejiroach to our (ioveriunent ; and even now I am disposed to 
agree with him, that the c/tfircund immcdtafc nholtUu/t oj' it tvould/ 
be n( tended irifh no sort of dnuejtry 

Mr. Melville, IMagistiate at (lha/eepoie, requested permission 
fiom his siquM'iois to suppress the piacihe in that zillah, saying, 

“ I’loiiiwhat 1 liave heard, 1 am in< lined to think that the peojdo 
would he rt.iii n'e/l jdeoscfl to h.ive '^o good a lea.son, as an oiderof 
( Jo^ einiiKMit woidd alloid, for ent!iel\ giving u)) the peitoimanee ot 
(he lilt’” Ntglmtg i-. nioit* natuial than '^ueh a leeling; as then 
('\eiv It'iii.tle iiiiglit t hum tin' nifiil of li<i\iiig mhnd'd to sai uliee 
herself, willioiiL midcigoiiig thf* p.iin-' and 'Utlciiiig. tlii.^ gentle- 
man pitiposed to make atii.il ot tlie abolition, liist, in a few di^tiut'. 
wlii’i’e the juattiee was iK’iihi’r vei y fietjiient noi veiy laie; and then, 
guided ]j> expeiience, tt) extend (lie inteidiet by degree^, to the rest; 
he thought Clliazeoj'toje a projier place for an expeiiment. “ Another 
reason,” says he, “ for eomineneing lieie is, that thme are pieeedents 
for an inteifeience, .somewhat .similar to the eases of Koorh.s, Dhurna, 
and Kajekooinars, killing their female ehildrcn, piohihited by llegu- 
l.uion \\1. 19!).'). I never heard that any of these rnle.s occasioned 
the slightest dl.^satisfactioii.” He add.s, ‘‘ 1 do not think any new 
lilies or regul.aitnis upon (he suhjeet are requisite. Under the Mo^ 
hainmedan law, 1 conceive, any person aiding and abetting another 
in coinmitting .suicide, Avould he punishable : all I wish for, i-., per- 
mission to can v into execution laws which have been hitherto dor- 
mant.” So, the Mohaiuiiiedaii laws agaiicst muidei became doimaut 


miller Ihiti.sb juleis, who aie solicited in \ain to allow them to he.„ 
eiifoiccd’! I 

Again, in the leport from the division of Patna, the IMngi.strate,! 
Mi. l.amlH’rt, says, (jip. 1‘2'2, 14S,) “ I'rom the iiujuiiics that 1 have j 
been able to make on the .subject of suttees, during (he la.st two yeais, 

1 do not lu'sitate to oifei an opinion, lliat in (his distiict it would not 
h(‘ atti’iided with anti dissatisjdcfion, of a dangeiuns natuie, it the 
Ukivci iiincnt should deem it propei topiohihit this lamentable custom 
altogi’tlier. it evmi appeals to me lliat the inhabitants ot the distiict 
geiicially, an' prepared to hear of such a yuohihition.” In slioii, 
twcurding to (he lepoits l>efore us, the testimony of the pidn i.il 



f^nurmny vj >>'■' . ” ^ v’',’,. 

provinces is almost quite unanimous as 

pfety :iM(l ju-upricty of instant aI)olition. 

I Taking :i vi(‘w now (tf ilin ovuloiice troiu the 0 ]>j)ositc side of India, 
. Polly, Magistrate of the Sonilirrii Concan, after stating, th.it 
at had l)een nheady done by tlie Hiilish (ioverinuent regarding 
Lees, had given the piaetiee a slaiuj) of illegality it never before' 
sessed,” he says, ‘‘ 1 have already leeorded it as my opinion, that 
it were tlioiight desirahk to sii])j'ress tlm praetiee by toereion, it 
![bt s((/< /// and elh'etually be ae<'-omplished in the Southern Con- 
1 ." Is it not “ desiiahh',” most humane magistrate, to put a stoj) 
I svste'in of infamous ( luelty, when it can he done with “ sale ty ” ? 
! he thinks it better to siiller the piactiei' to deeliiie gradually 
through the “ natmal h'aning of mankind to tlie will id tliosi' in 
power, eombined with a steady but iiol IkusIi fhscniii/h iniiirt' (i.itber 
titan aetive inte'rb'ienci' in sup)'U"-sioii) ot tbes(' boinbh' siK iiliee.s,” 
“ till in time tliev mas altogi'tbei t ea''e “ llioiigb,’’ lu* adds, ‘'it 
must he ( nnfe ed, tb.it tbi , i . little more tli<u) ttieie ulaUoii.” ( )ti 

this nieii' '.pe( ul.ition. (Wer. \\,i\ impiobal>le, be !>. wdliii ' to s.mm timi 
a .'•('lies ot awful atiotities foi age> to ( ome. .tiid would ii.ive its not 
even frow’ii upon then aulbol^, allbough tiiev ni.v) be sto]>ji(ol with 
saletv Ibis Is a spei linen ot the luim,iiiit\ ot an Indi.in iwler' 
Captain UolnTtMui, Collectoi of 1‘ooiiab, states, ( ], lb’/,) tiom Ins 
knowledge of the piivate M'liliments ot tin' bi'st-edueati d Ibalinniis, 
that tbe^ ate ag.unst the pie\ ailing piat tieo. Having, with a view 
to its >.upp'es^ion, siimmoned tin' most l('ained and h'adiiig sbastiees 
(doelojs ol Hindoo law) to a eonleteine on the subje/i, be states, 
that “ befoii- tbeii anival, 1 leaiiit that tlu'ie was a stioiig paitv iii 
111 } favoiii ; and 1 e\pt'(led no less, ftom my own knowledge of the 
Seiitinu'iits oi till' best ('dm .it( d llialinuns as to suttet's. Tin' feeliii';, 
1 might almost sav, is gi'iieial to stop tln'in : and it was hinted to 
iiu', tbnaigb various respectable ebanin'ls, that ultliongli a show *1 
discontent would be I'NhiliiU'd, an ordei of Cioviinment to pieveiii 
tll^ir (ontinuanei' would be a fxihittiUr nn asure.” The lesiill 
of tin- ( oiifcH'iici' was, the general eoiiM'nt of tin' Natives that tin- 
fiineial-pile '■bould, in fntiiie, be (omtrueted in siicb a maniiei as to 
leave the woman at pejfci t llbeity to ('scajie from it, slionld bei leso- 
lution fail Ik'I ; this being in neetudanee with tlu' doetiiiies ot the 
shasteis, wliieli agree, that if the woman siifti'r against bi'i will, (lie 
saciidee has no viitue in it, as an a( t perfoimed by eompnHi"ii 
iiieiits no reward either in eailli oi lieavi'ii. Few women, it was 
siip[)os('d, would venture to ]>nt their com age to so s('veie a test, wlieii 
tin'}' must nm the lisk of disgracing tlieinselves bv failure. To di'' 
courage them the moie from tin' ba/ardons atlemi)t, it was setlkd 
that those who should in. ike it and fail, wen' ibeiim'foilli to live as 
outcasts, t'ajitain Hoberlson (higgl'd the new legnlatmn with this 
?/'/////, (exeediing tin' Hindoo la’.v itself in sevt'iily,) to leeoinili' the 
advoealt's of lemale saniiid* to llie ni'W mode ot eoiistiuiting the 
pile; this moial n'slraint forming some kind ot siihstitute lor tin' 
physical restiaint taken away. Such a eompioiuise with ciiuie is 



6ur(‘ly not a liltlo (lis^racoful to a Christian G 
tnitli ohsorvcd, in letter ol th(‘ Ihniihay Connell, (p. 

“ to eoiHjiel a woinarj, who letiaets alt<'r enteiiie^ the pile, to live 
oiiUast hoin on the ontsifle ol tiie limits ot the inliahi 

towns and villat;es, isiatlmr ealeiilated to eneonia^e than to dieek 
piaetiee.” Such, liowever, is the le^nlation they liave sanetioiied 
immonr theii innrdta -lovjii^ snl))ects ; but a hope is lield out, 

.iltei sf)rne ^eais tluw may j)eihaj>s ^entnre to mitigate' this 
aggiavation of t'oimei eruelty. l)('ieetive as this ineasuie is, tliere 
e'eiy tea, son to lielievc', that if it weie geneially intiodneed, and the‘ 
l,i\\ were' stiiitly enloieed, that tin* saei ili( e sliould only l)e peiloiined 
in eont’oimit) with the iiile.softhe shavtei,the pi a( tice w ould ht; 
theiehy \'ei v ltleat!^ dirninislu'd : (p -•'!;) but the ( i oven i merit 
ha\'(' not ( oiiiai;e to do this mm b, unless \‘, ilb tlu' entii e < oneui i ence 
oi till' icciioiant bigots wlio\iolate the piineiples ot theii own lailli* 
‘‘ \\’e(onsidei it expt'dient, (lbe\ ,sav, ) Ih' 1<'I e .saiu honing '>r u'lub'iing 
th(' Older geneial. that it dmuld be as<'ei tamed to b(>. mO onlv eon- 
toMiMhli' to iheamieiil sbaslem, but, in >ome di-^iee, eonsonant to 
lh(' pieseiit opinini!'- ot tin' pi'ople,” (p. ) In aiiollmr place, (p, 

the Ihimlia) ( lovei nnu'iit allows “ l,>iicij 1 ,)]Mnio!i or custom, 
111 favour of a paifieulai spec u's ot ninidei, to be a complete jUstifi- 
< atioii ot (be p<hp( tiatois 

hi fa\om ot tb(‘ abolition of the piac tic e, we sball onlv farther (piote 
the opinion ot Mi. 'I'. Ihiinaid, gi\en m the ‘ ihmibay .ludieial Con- 
sultations’ (p. Ih' xa\s: ‘‘ 'I'be t iiaaim-tam es under which 

tlu' piai tiee pie\ails, tin' ela-^-es inteiested ibeiein, the mimhei of 
iiisiames, and ih*' eonduet <d‘ the eommnmt\ in then < ommuiiteal ions 
both with (lie magistiates and with »‘ai b otliei on ■'luli (naasions, as 
\' ell as the iinpiessioiis geneialK enti'itaiiied, (oncinee me tli.it tiiere 
aie I'l <!' ' ises in \\ hi< li < rd would ensue tiom piobibil i()ii and ( oeiidve 
'pieveiihon ; ” :ui(l .igain, (bat be “ appiebends noJioi/n jiom pre- 
wiiiing it e\eii bv fou»'.” lie tlierefoie pioposes tlu' eh.iblivliment 
ot .1 pieveiitiN e s\stem by means of tb(' police, but di>suades the in- 
llntiou of puiii^bmeiil on tliusc' who may ‘‘bule Us antboiU} I hi> 
gentle u'liieds . loo, (lie Indian ( Io\ ei niiu'iit lias lejei tc d. (p. Mh ) 
Ihit w lull' the most expeiieinMl m.igisliates in so m.iiiy diileielll 
|)io\iiiees, and the highest pidiei.il aiithoritK s in the eoimli v, eoneui 
Ml miammously tb.it the piaitue nm\ be put .in end to. witlioul 
.ilinoU .m\ rlangei wb.iti'Vt'i, (we might ,s.\\ v itli pel tert sah't\ , ) 

It will be asked, aie ibo^e tb.U i.iisc' tln'ii \ou‘e tor uphohlmg a sy.2| 
leiii so lepugiraiit to ii'ason .iiid liumanitv ^ \\ iu'ie does tbi^i'iioimitj 
liiul patioiis .ind defendeis to juolong its t'M->teni e '' In tbose^bigl 
and miglily peison.nges, (loveinois I'.Ipliiiistoiie ami \mbeistl I bi'j 
u ho hase eiewhili' distingiiislK'd themsclies as the jU'iseiutors o 
lieedoiii ofopinioii ui the If.ist, hv .ii hit i ai i! v h.im diiiig tlu'li iellow 
-iiihjis ts, :ue now earning liesli l.imels is tlie eh. impious ot tlu 
glo'iou.s e.iusi' Ilf t» iu.de- immol.ihon ! het ns -ei', llien, what aie tlu 
Weapons with wliuh lhe\ in .i\ elv attt'm|>l to m.imlaiu this am ieii 
hntiess Ilf supeistition and h.iih.iutv, hy olbeis ahandoned as un 




nw. .« -ippv.V"im)>d 7 tancc to rxanjine (lie reasons wliicli 
pirn for setting iip their oiunuwi against the unanimous testimony 
jP the lie^t autlioiities, ns to the Mifety of abolition, lo begin with 
ija\ tlu! less of Bombav, before we veuluie to eiieomiti’r tlu' miglity 
Vlamon of Piengal, Mi. h.lpliiii'itone says in bis Minute, (p. 18 *}, 
ibseribed to by"’ Mr. (loodtvin,) in lefereiu e to f'aptain Uobeitson a 
ii'ci ^sful refoim of tlie praetiee : 

“ It is eeitainly desirabb' to ibiow every impediment in the way of 

f f-imnu)I.itioii tliat e.in be intiodnoed eoihi^tently uilii the j)iejndi( es 
ibepeoj'le; imist not infer iiom ibe meie eiu iiiuslanee oi 

Uieii sileiiee, that tliey .ue at all eontented with our imio\ atioti-?. It' 
js inentioned in the .U(ompan\ing Mimmaiy, that when (be people of 
(be ('oiiean thoiKjlil our ( !o\(‘iumeut did not ap)tro\e ol solte.es, [ tools 
liiat tl)ey 11010 to ibinb '«o’] (be) diMio^ed no t(‘elii)“,'i (bat b'd ibe 
geutlemeii tm the .>pot to tlunk tlies were di '•satisfied, let at that time 
the Dri'nhi irasjll/rd with tbeir eomplaiut-. Suuilai measuies w eie 
ipprebeiidt'il there, and iiiaiii apidieatioiH weie mule to iik toi sati,- 
faction on that tus'd. ” 

'Ibisi^an ('xaet eoun(erj>?ut ot Ids lamo's eeitilH<ite to the iin- 
boundeil popnlaiity of the unpojuil ti adimni-tialioii id the late .lolin 
Ad<im, w ho^e (oinluii “m'O// Umhi' jiiai'e'l, and whose pi.ieei 
“ liraliing ( oidd ('\( e- <],” I'i- 1 .ed (III a foimei oi/ a'ion. ’ ileie, 
again, we li,ue the ^^ln'‘ iii'cn 1 .tnn 'y ol eiliniint, end tbi' --ann 
sweeping geneialilieT id e\jiir s-ioii. '‘'Ibe lbi(,in wa'' Idled with 
:'omp!<iiid>, ’ blit, w-niilei ltd to H'l (te, the neiillemen 011 tl;e -.pot did 
li(d liear tin' ie.i>t w bi -pel ot (ti'.'atnl u lion. Mi. 1 .Iplnii'tdiie , linin' 
arofi'sns to know what nobody elst e\ei dinned; but bow ( oiild ^iieli 
nloiniation leai b idm, nnle.-s tbioiieb flie usual (dln'ial i liaiiiii'le ^ il 
:beir lepovts bear out the U'-eilioii. that the Deeiaiiuas “ ////n/ witli 
’omplaiiits,” why aietbey not pi.">eiit('d to us ^ Heti'ieiue i^ made to 
‘ail ai iomj)UU)ingsumiuaiy but wlieie is that “simiina:\, 01 oif 
ivliat autlioiity doi.sit l('^t * Are we to diM-. nd all tlie .uitbi ulic e\ 1- 
:leme befoie us, lesling on tlieollliial ebaiaelcrot known iiidlvidii d-, 
iml in iliieit o'ppoNitioii to it, on tbe autlioiity ol an unknown doiii- 
iTiient, w ilboiit naiiii* 01 title, beluve tliat mill mm iiig-. ol discontent 
■nundated tlie gieater part of tin* Indian peidiiMibi lleloie we ueld 
inv eiedeuee t > MU b a sloi\ , Mi I'didiin^tone inii'.t lasom lu. with tin' 
)*ir(ieu!ais of lllo^e application^ lo him in beliall ol temale saeiirne>, 
Ijion wbieli lie profe.-.M's lo (j^iouiid Iii^ opinion And it, lioiii a lew 
ptaiii cs of eompl.iint, be be jiioved guilty (as we belii-vi' Idm to In*) 
fusing tbe ('xtravagant liyjiei bole that (•ouiplaiii(syi//ef/ tin’ /deicnn, 
et liim lelleit (bat mk h a misiejuisseiitatioii in idi jiie'^ei.t Idgli olli‘<* 
oust, by piolongring dll', aliocious piadiee, In* the i .ium' ol iidinilil) 
non* eiuelt) , and moie muideis, than if be weie (0 peijme Idiiisell a 
bou-and time^ in a eoml of jnstii.e to swear awa) tlu' li\i'.sid Id'. leP 
ow -i u atiiu s. 


■' \ nb O, M'Jit.d I ({‘I aid, Vol. II. }>. ail . 



We come now to the reasons assigned liy T.ord Afflfierst (with MR 
advice of liis wise councillors, Sir Edward Paget and IMr. JoSl 
Fendall,) for continuing the piaclice. They fiii-t complain (p. 7)3 
the difficulty of obtaining coirect information as to Nati\e modes Ck 
tliinking and feeling, and consequently of legislating on such subject® 
'This is a highly-consislent complaint from those u bo, by puttiiil|| 
down the piess, have stopped up tlie only channel tbioiigh uliich Lhe« 
could bet.ome actjuainted with the undisguised feelings of tlu'ir ^ul^ 
jects. •Having done this, they tell the ('ourt of Directors, “ You iimsi 
' be fully aware of the peculiar disadvantages under t\hich your ser- f 
Vants here must conduct their inquiiies on such subjects.’^ Un- 
doubtedly, the couit and tin* nation ate fully <-on\ inced ot the ignorance 
and incapacity of those who now govern India; and that this ig- 
norance is the more culpable, because it is \\ilful, in those who , 
extinguished in tbeir dominions the light of tiutli, Py an express 
law they pioiiibited di-.cu>.>ions on leligious subjects, A\hich uould 
hav(‘ bad a ttuidencv to show what tin* Native* fet'ling really was ; 
and lest (be i'pioiant and sujw'i.sdtious diould be tauirUl to despise and 
loatlu* tlu'lr tollit'-:, hold \mhcr'‘( is (p. hO 1) ‘‘ j).ulii’u]aily anxious 
tint all se\(*iity of remaik should be avoided.” 'I'iiev I'liNt not be 
(old that tln's(* sat liliiu's an* eoutiary to tbeir ieruj:ion, iiratiooal, and 
inbuiuau ; but, ^leibaps, the magi'liatt's to wliom these orders are 
addressed, may be allowed to call them “ iiiipioj)i*r ” and ‘‘ ua- 
bieoiniiig,” 01 by siaiie gentler epitln*! . l>\ hdlowiiig tliisbase ( oursc 

ot (owaidly ae(|ui(‘seenee, it i.s easy foi tliose wbolovi* daikiiess rvdber 
(ban liglit, to ri'inain in ignoiance, since tin* pn-snns who would 
ascertain the tiutb an* deti-ned from a<’tiiig or spc'aking out. Ihit is 
a iiilei who chooses to shut bis ey(*.s against tin* tiiilb, tla'K'by H*lieved 
liom tin* responsibility of all muiders wbirli bis willul iguoi anee sut- 
!eis to l>e ])(‘ipetiated ^ 

hord \niherst, bowt*ver, takes upon him to say, that as “ the well- 
meant and /('olous atteiiq'ts <»f haiiopeaus to dnsuadi* fiom, and to 
(li‘«coniage the petlormanei* of, tin* lite, would apjieai {o ba\e been 
almost uiiifmmly unsiieet*ssful,” ibis fact “ provi's but too stioiigly 
that e\eii the best-iiifoi med (dasM'.s of the Hindoo [iopidation aie not 
Net siilUcientlv <‘nliebl(‘in*(l to lecoguisc the piopi iety of abolnliiip', ( be 
iite.” Now. in tiie tlist pbua*, there aie luanv ease^ oi iiiteiah'di 
sntti'es liaNliig been sU(‘ees^fullv dissuaded bv the .\ati\es tliemseKes 
at j)age hi'i, seven instaiie(*s aie im*ntione(l, and (ben* have beej 
nimiennis otb(*is. Put if not one life bad been sav<'d by the peisua« 
sioii.sof laiiopeans, or otheis, it would in.t pion* that “ tin* best-1 
mtoinn*d ela-.ses” are not juejiared to abiogate tin* iite, unless it be I 
taken tor giamc'd that the j)ei pi*tiators «)f tln'st* '^aenliee-, aie tin* best-j 
inlorm(*d ilass(*->! 'Ibis seems to be laud \mlieist s dattiine ; and 


in the sann* pai.ia,rapb In* savs: ‘‘ i*n* nm* inU Lcuuled b\ the si'iili- 
nients wbicb w(* ha[)i)en to Know exist </C/oyo//y among the htijlicy 
rlasse.sof Natives, at tlie }>kn e mo^t fivomable lv>r aseeitaimng tbeir 
ica( senliuK'iits, (we mean at the Picsideney,) we slionld indec'd 
almost despair of .seeing tlic suppressioii of the piacliee.” 'I'be “higher 


E , Trc^fjiip^fMHlSoWlo put ai) end to it, l)ut tlie “ heRt-infornififf':^ 
aie not ; theiefore the In'jjjlKM' eliisses, tlie oneinies ot liiiinan 
es, are not, in (.ord /\inli('i.>.t’s opinion, tlie “ best intomied ! 
iinniohun Roy and his lolloueis, wliohave lahouied to eonveit tlieii 
nntrynien iroiu theii alioniinahle siipiMstitions, aie set dov\n ainon|t[ 
i i<’'iiorantj tlieir pnhlKMlions aie suppressed hy authoiitY*, and 
en tlie ( foverninent, whleh pationises sulte<-s, audaeioiisly asseits, 

[\t it has the talents and leainiii'j; of the Hindoos on its side. 
|dgiii^^ fioiii the easle.sot tlie victims, the ‘^ovat majority of thrm aie 
ll^dms, 01 the loue.',t giade of the people; as sh.own by the latest 
jfetuiiis for 1 S.h't, ulihhan*: “ Ihahmiiis, ‘J.'U ; Kh}tree, .ho ; 
id : Soodnrs, Tlidse of the lii.st caste hear a laie;e piopoitmrt, 

?t is true; hut as many of them aie mendicant piicsts, oi lamily '^pio-" 
roos, uho live hy siipeistition. it is to he expei ti'd that they should 
do eveiy thiiit^ to enciniia^O' it in their oun tamilies, Amoiie the 
Khytiees, houevei, or mihtaiv laste, and the l>ysee, or Imshand- 
nieii, tlie innsl impoitant piotessioiis in a nation, the pracliu*, it 
appi'ai's, is almost extinct. 

His Loidship’s next leason tm ((inlimiiiig the piactice ot hiimaii 
sarrifin's, i^, that “the plans lecently adnjited to eiiconia^Jte Native 
education, di'pmid in ih» small di^^iee toi sm'ces-, on the m I'npuluih 
exclusion ot all ietiM('iiC(‘ lo leh'poiis sohjci Is ! \\ kat connexion is 

theie In'twieii the education of (hildieii and tlie hmiiiiiu; ot old 
Women '' The “ scrupulous e^( lusioii should he ui the jihiiis tlieiii 
selves; whnh, lioue\ei, is \(‘i v tai 1iom Ijeiiuj; the (.isem iciraid io 
the s\sti'm of Histiiietioi) puisiied l)\ tlie t 'him h \(is>!oi)ai\ and olhi i 
Soiietiis, who have t.iken the lead iii pioinotiin^r N.itn e edui alion. \s 
aiiolhei apolo'.t' hir till' piiutiee, his. I.oid diip sa\ s, we ha\(‘ “salrlv 
and (piietlv a.s( eitaiiied its (‘xleiil, .ind i;uaided .pj^aiiist \ loleiii e heiie.’, 
oheK'd to the A i( lims ot It. Ills l.oidships ',iio>s i<;noi aiice ot llu'^ 
Couutiy he uiuleiltikes to 'jiio iM II, can lie the oidv excusi' toi a state- 
ment M) entiridv false. 'I'heie is seaiee one ot the sixty iiiiirmiis 
Uiulei hisiule hut ki.ows th.it \ lolem e oi toiet' is notoiioUsK Used 
Upon the viilims. .Aiiothei eioiind alle-^ed h\ his hoiiUhip toi noii- 
iliteiteieiice, is, that the jii.ulne is dei !inin;f ot itselt. W e shall, 
therefoi(‘, suhmit the retmiis tioin the dilleient distiii ts ; — 
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There Is evidently a '^leat fiucUtation, butlSo UIJ 

Iliil takini; llie must favouiaWc view of it, no sue li deei ease as to pre-i 
unit a liope of eessatitiii toi iiees to eitou . l‘i wail ioi stnli an event 
'ill the people lieeouie sollii ieiilly eiili>;lileiie(l as lo'^iie it op ol them 
selves, is to wait till the wateis of tlm (iaiij.es flow by ; sime even in 
this countiy not a eentniv aeo, the laws eomleinneil iiinoeeiit women j 
to the flames under the eharj-e of witelieiafl ; for whieh llctiUous . ri,mf| 
they would siilVer still, as an oeeuitemc ot the present year pioies, it 
Ihe'lawsilid not iiroteet them fioiii the mad fury ot igiioianee and 
smieistilion. And what have llie mleisot India dune to enlighteii 
tlieix suhiects, (by bestowing on them a Uithing a head yeaily tor 
education, and suppressing all lieedoin of disenssioii !) that there 
ibpifld not he tlie same need of using loice tliere to lepiess by law the 

atroeiliesof superstition, as in I'.nolaml ' 

A oiaiid leason assigned by l.oid Amherst and Sii lidward 1 aget 
for oon-inte,fe,eo«-e i, tlie following: (p. 7.)-“ We l.ave reason to 
believe, that in the eves of the Natives the great ledeemmg pot, it m 
onrdoveimnent, the e.iivomstanee whiel, leeonciles theili above all 
otheis (0 the mauilold tmon, n,<r„a s of loieegn tide is the scrupu- 
lous legaid ue have paid to their, usioms and piejiidiees. 

|„. w ith evtii me lelm Uim e that ad..pled any measmes t'"i<l K ‘o 

oo ettle the eoiilii^em e lliOs tejmsed lo iis i "'V' " l' it ' V.mimt 
ad of lie. ember, eNa.tlv a omiah altm they hadmdeied ih. 1. o n - 
hie massacie of the 17ih legnoeiil id Native ‘ J j 

l-.uhinins, whose lives aie sailed io ihe eves ol he 

„(■ ,1,„ h.ilv liihe Is vet leehmg mi Ihe I'lmns ot l-aiiaik- 
po,e Sn iaiwaul I'ag.'t ami l.md \mh, . si asmi t . • W e have a lupo- 
Lolv legar.led the pieiodh cs ot om solye. Is. I hey ihu.K nothmg o 

violamm" hese jilepldhes hv slaoghte, o, by '-'s-y - 

eihlietlmg those, to toneli a ban ot wh.ise head.s the llindnos 
aMhemmt hemons ami oueNimihle ol s,i. , deyes, this hemg one t 
most solemn doetiines of their iaith. Hot with teasoi, am hu- 
m.oilvonthei, siile, thev eaooot veotme to. out, ad, et 
.onhoiities l.v savimg vvietelied females tioio a m.seialil ilea h. 

'I'hev hesifile to appropiiale to themselves the pm i s o . 

ll,„;i„o lemples, thus defiaiidiog the Itialnmnsot the tim N ol 

siipe.stilmn; bat thev see no pioht m saung human 

the flames; ,,ml Imie they have “ a sernpulons legaid t.i N.itivi. viis- 

loins and nionulirc^.” . , . 

In order to elude Ihe foree ol the geneml eonenrienee ot Ih | 


\V I 


cal and imigist..! ial lepoiK as to the satety 

hshimy the pmettee, l,md Vmherst J ■ ' ( iove, omeot, 

„ ,s solllceni to ren.aik, that the point w Ineli appears 

iiiilKiilarK-c and dflu .u-\ tliaii any diIum iu\oN“ *'* 

noli, vl/. tlu. p.ohaUf. ftVoft ot any luolulanav 

Native annv, lias not liitlieito been touclied upon at all m < > ^ 

I'^uuiuns whiih have been subiuitled to lio\eimiuu 



^ oFfliat ^liSn in Tls senses ever dreamt that the Native army 
p^ould care any thing at all about the matter ^ But if leports re* 
specting the opinions of the sepoys on this subject are wanted, they 
should he rcfjuiied fiom their otlicers, not Irom judges or magistrates, 
who have no op)>oilunity of becoming acquainted with them.' Tiiis 
stalling at a .shadow, however, was extremely natuial in one who 
Iv’as conscious that, ^\ithin a few weeks, he had done a deed whicji 
the Native army may long lemember to our sorrow. His ^Lordship 
would willingly compound vvilh their outiaged feelings tor his 
slaughter of their comiades, by sulleiing them and their countrynpeji 
to go on murdeiiiig their motheis, wives, and daiighteis. 
compromise this between a Chiistiau despot and Ids heathen soldieijtt. 
but W(‘ believe the latter will regaid the proHered terms ^\ith disdain, 
Aeeording to these returns, out ol suttees, only thirty-live be- 
longed to the Khytree or military caste; or hardly one in sixteen ; of 
these, not more than three appear to have been the widows ot pei- 
80US who had ever been connected with the army ; lastly, not even 
one wife of a M'pi.y in our seivice ! Whence, then, l.oid Ainheist’s 
flight about the Native aimy, unless he telt eoiwcioiis that he had 
already dune too mneh to fill it with disalleelion ^ lienee, his loii- 
cliision, (p. 1 ■>),') that “ the actual ^tate itf oui c i l<‘i mil u■latioll^ ainl 
intcriuil conditions, are such as to lender it im'nile'.tly impolitic 
and inexpedient to iuteifere fuither at the present moment.’' Ili^ 
iright and teiror, at the danger in whieh he had involved the slate 
by his “ e\teiiiar’ wais and “ inteinal” ma.ssaeies, M‘em to have 
disordered lii.s intellect, if we inav judgt' from the pa^sage whn h 
follows : 

“ In eonfoimity with tiie de-ire of (he lloiiourahh' (’oiiitot Din-c- 


lol^, his Lo^d^hip in Council lequests that the Court ot Ni/aimit 
Adawlut will prohibit \n v irtont^ being made troin those distin.ts 
where tlie practice has not beim found lo exist. Should o/iy < no-, 
liowever, hereafter occur, it will of coiiise be llie duty oi the magi^•* 
tiate to report it after the ii.sual mannei.” 

'Fliis, under date of tin- dd of Dt'cemher, is surely a stioiig con- 
fiiniatioii of the reports euiront in Calcutta, le^pecting the slate ot 
Ids Bordship’s mind after the nja-<sacre of Bai lai kpoie. It any pel 
son of less latik than a (lovernor-Ceiictal weie to talk so ineohe- 
t’cntly, it would he lime for his fi lends to think of suing out a (oiii- 
hiission of luiiaey. It is aiiotluT lamentahh* proof of the small amount 
pf wisdom by whieh the world is governed. In hidioldiiig the destiny 
tif sixty millions of human beings cmisigiird to sueh hands, we cin- 
not help lamenting the unhappy iateof mankind,— eontiiiually pluiigi-d 
by their blind ieadeis into :i deeper gulf of daikness ami misciy. 


' t uk'-,s snuH* sj)i‘( i.il cmise I'l* asmuncd \\li\ the aiiny slu)\il<l nioia* 
att;u Ill’ll to tin* 1 itc tleaii thr 1 mhI\ of tin* |iioi»li'; tlmian* is a U’st ol tin* of Ini ; 
.uni till! o|iunou ol'ilie juiluial .uilhoiitii*. as to ihe salel} ol aholiUoii, nmst 
ihcreiore ajijdv eguallv to hotli. 


tTavilipj now both si(b‘.s of tluM[iic-,ti<,!i (,n ono f,ide, mA 

Elphinstonc, Lord \iiih(‘r-.t, and th(‘n two or tlirco otboi \\ist> nien^l 
*the Eabt who have' tlio lioiioni of boiij” tlu ii ri)im< illors ; on tlio other, » 
the cimcurrini^ \oiee of the I)ulk of thi' leainii);^!;, and talent, :\ud e\ju‘-l 
rieiiee in the ('oinjjany’s ser\ieo; we shall hrietly stale onr own lea- 
SOJH tor believing that tluese hoiaid saejillce^. migiit be abulidieil withi| 
and safety. 

In the tjr.st place, who r>re the pei-,ons attaehed to tin's rite I 'i'hey 
COPbi.st, for the most part, of the veiy lowest (■las-,es, and, in a great 
m,|^nie, of tlu' very dregs of the pi‘o[)le. If tlu' jef)oit were drawii 
, U|^^op('rly, classitying them aecoiding to theii in<on)e, lank, and 
•'i'l^ws-^ion, it would appfsu that a, laige piopoition ot them were 
‘ mendicants, common lal)()mer'', tlie lowest kind of sho[)keepeis, and 
aitisans or domestic seivants. Aie a few' hundiedsof such persons, 
it may 1)(' a«ke(l, to depiive us of om innpiie if w(* ventme to piini;di 
their crimes 

Sirondly, What propoition do they hear to the whole population? 
In Bengal, wlieie the lile is most eommorily piactisi'd, the iiiimher 
who burn, (Mnnpaied with tliose wlio do not Imrn, is little more than 
OIK' in hail lini'Jied, (p. ll,)oi six he.ndie<l out of t\u) hmulied and 
lltly thousand. Bip in (»thei pails ot India, whole h'.ss liiM[m‘nt, it 
pt'i'liaps does not ocem in one family out nf a thousand, is onr (lo- 
vi'i’iinient so le.'hle that, witli nim* Imndied and mnelv-nine on our 
side, W'e ca'iii"! ventme to leelaim th(' thtmsan<llh lo'-t dioep to reasini 
and liiinianitv ^ 

'I’hiidly, The poition (►f our siihjeets pi inei|)all\ aildietial to this 
j)iaelici' ai(‘ the natives of Ih'iigal, who liave e\ei bent in taiiu' mh- 
iiiis^ion to lln'Vola' ot ('M'ry eoinpn'ioi, as stated in their late nii'iiio- 
lull to the King of Kiedaiul.' ‘‘ Wan'ing vigom of body, and avei ^e 
loattive exeitlon, tliey lemtuned, (lining the whoh' jieiiod ot tin* 
dohamniedan (•(iinjiiest, taithfnl to the exiMing gmaa nmeiit, though 
tinar propiaty was often plmuho'i'd, then ieli'\ion iiKulted, and tluai 
Mood w anlonlv shed.” But tlie Biitisli ruh'is dan' not foihid tln'in 
to iiiurdi'r OIK' anotiier, although its imnn'iist' Native anny is » hieiiv 
composed of men of the' np)»er jnoviina'.s, who liold tin' Tu'iigaltse in 
eontt'inpt ; and it is a lemaikahle fact, that among the whole ot two 
‘0 three thousand saei dices lecanded in tln'se papeis, iheie diU'-' not 
■gil'ear to In* moie than two oi thi(*e indixiduals who had i \ er h. toi 
^ iiiiH'cted with theaimv. I'-vi'ii in tlu'setlnie cases we iiiav he iiii.s- 
t ikeii !u sii’iposing thvU tlu* title llavaldar oi lloldar, addeil to theii 
'‘‘OiKN, iuiplu's that tin* luishands had onri' lu'lou'O'd to tin* mililaiy 

l'oiii(lil\, \\ (. have in man\ (‘ther instai’ee-, wlu'ii it Wvis thought 
lie(•e^'^,ary, vaol.ited tlie lehgioiis notions ol tlie I liiidoos w it !i satety. 

I lie \ eiiei ate [I Bi ahmius, w ho e li \ es thev (auea'ha -.uaod tuno luiinau 
w.‘ h ,ve Imaged up like doi;s, and nnuh* tlieii hlood How lu 
'Tiiiidauee. We put a stop to the deslimtionot female iufaut^ in 

' '^i-e Ol lent. il llei. ill!, \ ol. \ . jt 

//.Mr/,/, / o/. <; 
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Hju/oiat ; aiu) at tlu* otlioi c\lii‘niity ot’oiir doniiaions, tlip oxpnsure 
pi’ chiUlri'ii t(» alli^dtois at Cluaga Sauji^oi. 'I'liti bin yiiig of women 
^ alive lias Ulso hem iiileitlictcd with perfect success and safety.* 
^V lieu all these (liuii;s excili'd no eoimiiotioii or disati’ection, why 
should the inleidietiun of suttees lie dieaded? ()n these, also, 
itwhatever lestiaints have heeii tried, have been received with ((uiet 
suhiiii'^sioii. KiirojK'ans, and others, uri^ed hy humanity, have,,iq 
ni.iiiv iiKtaiices, saved the devoted victim; but in no cas^* that we 
ever lu'iud of, has tiiis interference been followed by the shj^htest in«> 

' ui ie( lion 01 tumult. Wliat mighty hug-hear is this, then, tliat inafeaa 

^hiiiik hach when honour and justice call upon us to act ( 
leaMtii and humanity, and the great body of the people, an 
whi'lniing niajoritv in numher.s and hraveiy, on om side, are we to 
be fiighteinal into base acipiiescenie liy a few mendicant priests and 
pauper, s, a uietched lemnant of the mo.st debased pait of the jiopu- 
laiiuii Out .Mohammedan piedect ssois, whom it is oui boast to 

oscel, Us ,in examph* which we ought to blush that we liave not 

the Mitui' to follow. Dining llieir rule, thev made feinale-iiniiiolu- 
lioii mtiidei ; h\ which the piactice wa.s, in manv pi ovinci's, abolished 
altiegithei ; and it appeals to have suivived in others, meiely tlnoinih 
theeonupt coiuiivaiue of tin* iiiteiior (dlicers. ( ’oiiseipienllv, b) the 
“ law and conslitutiun of ludia,”(as obseived by a eontempoiai),) it 
that be Moliaiiiiiied.ui, the praitiie is at this day illegal, and the 
doiniant poweis of the eonslitiitioii oiilv leijuiie to he uwned and 
enluiied, to put an end to il lor evei. Ihii (io\(‘rnoi.s Aiiiheisl 
and i'dphiiisloiie lia\e diM’ovmeil that eiisloni jiislilii’s eriiiie. Ile- 
< uum- a set ot j)eisons ha\e been iisial, for a long peiiod, to oiinniil 
iiiiinieis with impunity, and lia\e taken up the notion that it is light 
lo do M), theietore tliey ai<* to be treated as iiiiioeeiit. Did ae 
Kason III tiii.s w.iy witli lespect to tlie Malirattas and Ibiulaiees, 
who, in like manner, fiomtiine imiiK'inorial, thought it hoiioinabit' to 
lolhiw the piofessioii of pliuidei and blood.sbed ^ it would not bait* 
been inoi<‘ diMgraceftil to seek safety, bv becoming the allies ol tln^e 
bauds ot thn\e', and loblieis, than lo slieltei gangs ot niuideieis m 
onr own teiritoiies, under the pieteiice, that it would eiulangei oiii 
powei to put a stop to their nefatious tiade. 'I'he piiests and lela- 
livcs who join in it, aie actuated les,s hy sujieistition, than hv a ciin l 
a\ am e to share the spoils of the slaugliteied victim. And tlie hast 
India ( 'ompany is not asliamed to deii\e a poition ol its uveiine 
tiom the same polluted '.ouiee. When the wietched mothers are to 
leave heliiitd liiein intant children under tiiri'e years of age, a written 
obligation fcalled a mooi'finllin) is rerpiiied fiom .some one for then 
siippoit, and this must he written nii stamitcd [laper — or, in otlici 
w Olds, paper j)ayiiig a tax to Cio\eimnent. The llonoiirahle C’oni- 
paiiv, after having .seemed llii.s, aulhoiize the mother to be tlnowii 
into the Haines ! (See p. mS.) 

I (lere is one ligiit moir* under wliicii this question ought to be 
viewed, Tbr* miserable siluatioir of Hindoo female.s, alter the death ol 
Hndi hiishainh, is, in reality, tlie stioiige.st induceinent toeommit sni- 
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rid«i. I' roni Ikmiv^ iIih iVrnale head of the family, they fall atoa<il|||^H 
a state of wretched depemleiice on their sons and dau^hteis-in-lat^JB 
wliom they become drud^^es or slaves, and are treated with the utt3H 
Itarshness and contumely. 'rh<‘ (loveniment may lemedy this cryn^J 
evil, without iuteifeiiu'^ Avith any ndigious practice. It may make M 
law, assigning eveiy widow a suilhuent maintenance pioporlionate tfl 
'^fthc means of the family, and independent of those who keep her ^'o\^ 
in a st^le of abject servility. Shall we be told here again, 
Government cannot interfeie Avitli the rights of property, or tlie law® 
. ‘of suc.cchsion '' — allhongh it lias appiopriated to itself nine-tenths of; 
Vii-the net ju'oduce ot the soil, and, in a lew years, made a (Oinplete 
’^evolution of almost all tlu* properly tlironghont the country I As an 
example of tlu^ mannei in which the (’ompany’s servants exert tlieir 
j)o\\er with respect to this unliappy lace ot widows, we shall meiely 
instance the iccent case of the Ranees of Uiiidwan. Ihis, as is 
well known, is one of the hugest /nnieendaiies now' lemaining in the 
Rengal ])rovinces, a solitaiy lesnlue of the piiiicely [ obsessions huinerly 
enjoved bv many natives of India . On thedeathof tlie young Kajah, 
wlio had Ixu'u put in jiossebsion, by his lathei, ol very extensive pro- 
pel ty, hi”, widow’s ought to have succeeded him, as liisheiis, aci’oiding 
to the Hindoo la^\. Rut th<*ii father- iii-law opposed tlieii claim, and^ 
thiougli his vast wealth k<'pt the matter iii litigation, by lueaU'i ol 
biibeiy and fake i-viileiice, till the widows weie U'diiced to deb[xor. 
The e\t(‘nsive pioperty being sc.itteied oviT ditlereut /illali-' and dis- 
tiiels, SOUK' ot iIk' judges decided iii iavoui ot till' widow>, others 
against llieni ; and tlie matti'r niiglit Ix' kept in suspense duiiiig their 
wliole lives, liy appeals fiom one court to anotlici, and, latteik, to tlie 
K mg in Council. Seeing no hope ot a teiniination ti> then tiouble' , and 
not iia\ii)g fuiiilb to prosecute their lights against the liugih of 
IVuidwan, iii June IS 24, they made a ji.ithetic appeal to tlie Ihmgal 
( lovei ninent, praying it to assign them the means ot subbi-'li'iice. In 
tills (lixmiueiit, a copy of winch has reached us, they lepiescut that, — 
“ W hen the judge ol llooglily, and the judgeb ot the ('ouii^ of 
appeal, and Snddei 1)<‘W anee, thought pnipei , h\ a bimniMi) dei let*, 
to (i(‘piive tib ot piopeity to such vubt amount, thcii legal know h dee 
Ol liumanilv iiiiplit h.ive suggeSi'd to thmii to make poiMbion m the 
''■line Miiiimarv w.iv, th.at W(‘ sliould have lelt to U', at liM^t, the 
umaiis of keeping in life, whicli e\en tlu' Hindoo law !■■ ne\ei 
' niel a-, to deny to jxior w'idows. 'I'hi.b being withheld, the wne^ J 
a Itaj.ili, will) wMs in tlu* haldt of s[iending a iiuaitei ot a lae 
mpecs (2,.')()l)/. sterling) e\ery montii,are reduced tn mx h iien-s^nies, 
that tliev would he glad to baiter all tliev ha\e in the woild Im a 
tew Im lid red rupees toward.s the suhsisti'iiee ot llienibt'l\ es and 
dependants.” 

I he humane rulers t)f British India did not deign to take tiie least 
■xilue ot this j)atlietic appeal, but lelt the widows to starve, uiile 
the Kajali hiniselt had, tlnough some compnnctiotis visiting" ol na- 
t'ltc, at last cons(‘Mted to allow them fidO inpet's per meiis(*m toi theii 
"'tihsistence ; a sum less tlian one ju'i c(*nt., il i.s said, ol the nio:i(li!\ 
L 2 



WSccurl^jion’s Adieu to Valentine, 


f tie 01 me estaU's of wliicli lliey are dcliauded. They tiuly say, 
Vhile siu;h the ini>,eia!)h‘ fate of Indian females, ot even the 
best r^nk, when lhe\ have the misfoitiine to smvi\e their liu^ 
hands, with wliat feelines of di.smay must women of hiimhier eiieaiin- 
^tanees look for\'aid to the peiiod \\Ih‘ii the death ot tlnm* helintlied 
shall e\|w,se them to tlie snlmiinifs and perseentioiis ot widowhood ; 

^or to uliom shall they loiik tor leliet, wlien jiersons so tai their sn|ie<i^; 
lions despair of lindiiejf pioteetion ^ Andean we be smprisrd tliat 
^iiidoo lemales aie dii\en to seek death as the only letiiye Iroiij^,,/- 
tlieir iijisi'iies 

In eoneliisioii, we shall simply notlee the heaitless apathv 
uiiieh the ('ompanv’s ad\oeate m I’.ie^iland, the ‘ Asiatic .luiinial^'f 
eiid(*avours to (mn away |inbhe attention fiom the .subp'ct. it afleets 
to have a delicate loathiiif!: at a thm^^ so “ nnin\ iUiiLi;” and “ dis- 
i,nii,tiinr,'’ and s;i\^ that its ohtiusion upon public notice is contiary 
torsootli, to i^ood taste. To extiact its own word . : — 

“ So Him h has been said and wiitlen about this subject, that it 
has beeoiiK' extremel} miinvitin*;-. I'iviis, ihonidi j^H’at and <:laiiii'/, 
the K'lnedies loi uhi<li aie dilhenlt, oi beset with danojei, olieiueasc 
J;ia(iuall\ to be()li)(<-ts of ahhoiienci* anionust the ceiievalitv ot niaii- 
kind, and aiow ^t.de .md disphsisine, 'Iheii' is ,a disim linat ion m 
inaiiv miiid,' too),ipple with ol)>t ehs; men, aeeoi(lInelv, ie\oltni(li 
a soit of disniist, when sm b. loiio s aie oldnahd as ne;aio-sla\ ei \ oi 
selt-inimo!ation of Kimloo w'do"s. W ith a toll kitowied'jje of tlio 
tiuth. w e ha\e too mm h 700// Irish' ifin)d jialn>i to inlliet upon 
oni leadei > mote llian a ten fails and oljseualions sno'^i'sted and 
siipplieii i)\ the \,dnnie lefeijcd to 

1 l)(‘ ti aliii kei s in human llcsli. in tin' I aist or W cst , may think it 
Ven line to luin awa\ with an allei tatioii ol dainl\ di.seii>t loan ilie 
'ibomiintlioiis winch tin \ <ite the authois oi ahettois. Ihit f\e 
tnisi that the hotter ])oition of tlie Ibitish pul.liv — tlios,> who ha\e 
Hot \et bowed down the knee to the l>aal of iniipiity and aiaitee - 
]ia\e not \( t eeaa d to i( e'aid lliem and tbeir .A'.sieias w ilb ilic alo 
lion cm e tliey desene. 


Kirtt 1 ) 1 '. i ion’s \i)iHi' 10 i'\i.i';sTiM':. 


0//e 


Is iuciImI not Iiiam ai uouneiits lo eoioona Uuli.nd oi ilieiinlh ol 
t,nli and, oidud, .mu tlielaii t ol jM-ioii, lie -.1 ioiii . almh down, aiU a 

I,.:.;, , ..in- ini.ii;. in-. 1 --. 

.\o l,iii-l,o|i ' oM'-oiiiMK on liie oii|)o-mIii1iI\ ot lu' laiiuio; on llieuii-aai , 

dioOul lo ill loiiiiiiiiioii . - /7o- ’loliM.iini 


,1 1 r 1 M I M 1 tol tlie.', ioi till r, 

\],(\ 1 a Kimj, and wai imi wi ep. 
And olhu kiii'^s and waiimis see, 

\oi deem my lion-heait iislei ji ; — 
1 |e \>as a ( lod who wi pt id old , 
ilioo wt it not lln n a In. 'tin :i-lold 1 





Think not, to look ou Syn-m ^kl(■',, 

I’oi ]\lo^ll■m '-|)oil,oi j;or^Poii^i 
1 h.i<l(‘ iMiiip .luni'iil biimici ii'-c, 

Aim! ti;urisp(l r.iitli, iind l'l.i\(nl tin- 
I li.ivtj a leal 111 .i'. ImIlmi tan, 

A thousand woods and stivain< an: tiipic 




'r/ioii wpit lilt* Ime! — Could r fop^rt 
That men and anjnds, eailli and licaxon, 

W hen now the scoiiipTs loot is 

in ppacr liad walki'd, in Mnno anci’ ''tiivMi ' 
('mild f toiii't tli\ hist pstatc ' 

( onld I torml tliiiu* aftcr-tatc ' 

I ( ainr — and them weie with me fon^hi 
Ceadms as noble and as tiee, 

And many weie die suonh tbev biom;lil, 

IbU not the soul that lived in me; 
riiey askeil for spud — I did but eiave 
To bee ihy towels, <u lind a <400 e I 

( >h ! weie the 'tleie^th of ymidei lin>vl. 

Ibit mine— weie evi n ni\ tin n - ! 

fhief, l)liet should Iw the Me-lem’> b‘tt-.i. 

As le 'et tb( ( 1.11-1111.’. ( (OS ard I'a m > , — 

1 I I .'.ii iK. II Id .< I iii< 1 -I. >11 I : ' , 

I id I II ;1 OI'I ' ' 1 loit 1 1 d in* pn '■ 

Adli u, 'el|. II ' — [ills 1 ' a dd- (III 
Ao w ikni'4 li nil III IV lend. i 1 . 1 . : 

T' - h i I’al v.'sv.il hmii'-waid 

1 , loo, must lieiiM — atlieii, adieii ' — 

Musi liMvi' nno .ip’d this In hl ol lainw, 

A vntoi — but in will and mime. 


In I'veiy hind die lain el ^rovvs, 

And many a wiealb shall yet be mine, — 
Ihit Judah’s palm and Sharon’s lose 
Aie only pluek’d iii l*ah siine ; 

I diiMiii ot them and Kedion’.s nil; 

Alas ' the spoilei euaids them still 1 

Adieu, adieu ' — In otliei ila>s. 

When youthful minstiels sinu of thee, 
Tit this be (\eui lie Tnvu’s piam', — 
lie Udl a tlnone to sit thee fiee 
Say thai he sMo\e till hope was o’m , 

And wept, when he eould stme no moie 


' Alludins;’ to the myal standard, 



ON IHK AH-K< l,MlON OF SfNClH ARITV. 


: I ni,ui. lias in overy age been a kind of tacit general coribciit 1)e- 

^Weeii the ideas of all civilized nations that have tlonrished together. 
ijSlight .shades of diflerence there always nnist he, l>ut the main body 
notions prevailing at any ])articnlar peiiod, aie cognate, and of 
piniil.ii coinjdexion. And if is this general resemhlance, a kind of - 
' family-likeness, between the ideas of contemjmraries, which A\ed|i.f 
nominate (he spirit of thauje^ and every thing that is considerah^ 
diflerent is regarded as afiectalion of singularity. -y , 

It has never, as far as we know, lieen decided e.vactly what degree 
of conformity to piddic ojdnions and manners a man’s duty deniamk 
of him ; or whetlier it he actually in his competence to submit to the 
spirit of the times. But however this may he, singularity, whetli.'i 
aflected or not, is nearly always sure to prepidice an imii\idual in the 
opinion of the woild, the singular man being shunned as carefully, 
almost, as the had mati, with whom he is often (oniouiided. Peopir 
do not understand him lie is not one ol themselve.s, 'I he (pie>tiMii 

is, do('s the World, in thu.s selling its taee ayaiiist an individual, m t 
coiifoimahly to )ustie*‘ If it does, all .singular men, all autlmisuf 
seet.s, all, in .short, who distuih prevadiiig uolioii.s, oi set estahlislied 
customs at di-iiance, aiebad utizeii.s. 

'riie ( laiiiis made upon th<‘ eoiitoimity oi eai'h individual liy l!ie 
geiieiality, are \ery e\ten.sii(\ There is scareelv an ol}ie(‘ or an .n i 
ot life, howe\ei letiiedor uuim|t()it,iut, ioi wliich fasliioii has not pn 
seiihed the nnide. In an enlaigi'd sens**, till maiikiud peifoiiii ilie 
gieal functions of tiu-ir being simultaneously, a.saii aimygoi's thioimli 

it, s evolutions. Day calk them liom slumbei, and night again np- 
jnesscs them with obll^ion, almost all togetlu'r. They eat, do-, 
sleep, dream at nearly the .same season of the day and night, as it 
they had entered into a contiael to. suffer, and to lorgettheii miseiU'' 
in (ompany 

l'’ronj this eir« uinstance, a eonseipienee of their iiatuie, men leaia 
to look in every predii ament lor conformity to the modi', and, wlien 
tliey llnd it not, or find it in a degree iiisuilieient and inconsideiahle, 

Ito feel initatioii, anger, re]>ugnanee, or even antipathy and hatred. 
PTis no matter whether the hated singnlaiity appear in great things 
|;r in small, for in either ease it is understood equally to iiidicati' a 
contempt for giey-headed reverend custom. If in great things, it is 
inferieil that tlie ^‘’“liiujuent mu.st imuii.sh his opinions with vqteious 
dcsign.s against .sO|*,|’Jj'j| , and have east them in .some forbidden int(‘i - 
Did mould, hiddeumord unknown to hone.st well-meaning ))eople. It 
ill small, the woiL is piovoked to find itself .so little ie.sj)eeted as to 
he set at nought for mere tulles. And thu.s, no person ean with im- 
punity piesume to diftei from the geneiality. 

W'e have pioofs, indeed, hefoie our eyes daily, in those stiiking lua- 



On the Affec 
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nifcRtetioiis of 1‘oL‘ling wliicli escape tl»e iimUiUulo oT^ ini! 
rooted inliereiit untipatliy to strans^eness of ovcry kind, 
beard ; a garment of unusual make, or of unusual colour; a dwafSl 
or a gigantic stature ; odd-coloured eyes; extreme ugliness ; exec 
sive strenglli : all these call forth exprensions of cont('iuj)t or aver-^ 
sioii. The readtT who is familiar w'ith London, must liavi* ohserved J 
a gentleman nearly eight feet high, walking about the streets m the i' 
dusk of tlie evening. AvS soon as his gigantic hi east appeals o\er the',^ 
iieads oi’ the populace, every eye is tinned up upon his couiiteiianco 
^jlioiing almost in a line with the lamjis, which throw abiightoi light / 
rflfpon it tiian i caches the fa<-es below. They who see liim foi tlie 
j^rst time, are picfuies of gajhng wonder; and the inminicrahle 
^'crowds, the seas of ])eopIc throiigli w hich this second Polypheine 
wades, not bieast'deep, uttei a murmur of envious lidicule, as they 
make way for him, and apjiear glad to get rid of the nioiister. Ihit 
why should a man lie laughed at because his head is neaier the 
< louds tlian that of any otluT peison among a million ^ Is it a crime 
lo he tali'' Ale men ad in their hearts like lleiod. whoiiil oil his 
son’s head lieeause P overlojipeil his own '' 

lie till'' as it may, the f,ia)oiit) ol mankind expeiieme, in the pre- 
seme ol every unai i n^lomed ohjeel.aii iinea^v tetding, w liicii riflectii 
them iiidesci ibahV . A m>>terioU'> sentiimmt that there is something 
w h)iig llutl(>rs, us U wei'g uhoiil their heuils, ami hv degiees beiujmes 
|ialnfnl, \iid this sentiment alway s ie( Hiring as otleii as lh(‘ iiksouie 
(jh)e( t is ill sight, the meie iiistincli\e aiei-iou to pain t(\ulie,s them 
,il length to shun the thing whicli they know hy ('\p('iiene(‘ is siui* to 


i aiise it. 

Theie are men whose piesmiee is painful. Not tliat we know any 
ill of (hem, or expect positively to iecei\e any injuiy at their li.inds, 
\\ hat eieates out dislike, and sometimes oui .apprehension of danger, 
n some pec uliai hi. is cd' teatuicg oi sinistei e\jU‘i*ssion, a kind of lin- 
'o‘i-post ,^et lip by iiataie at the doiihlUil eross-toads of Imuian c ha- 
i.utei, K\eiy kind ot singnlainy, theiTloie, in maimeis and appiMi- 
um i‘s, has a temhmey to distmh, nmie oi !(‘ss, the' inti rcmiise lh.it 
^llould subsist between man and man, as it couve\s an indie alion of 
( oiitmupuious piide, or .secret pei suasion of supenoiity, oticaisive in all 
c.iscs to oiir haughty self-lovca Ac'eordingly, all those who slide 
I Msiiy into tlu' alVectioiis of imm have a kind ot iiatui.il dissimulation ; , 
.1 loose-jolnted shifting coiiutenaiuu' that adapts itself leadily to thc^ 
uc'c usiem ; they heeomc all things to all imm ; they Ic.id tludr owin 
passions about, mu/zled like t.iim* he.irs, to alluie tlie ii.issious or 
“ilieis. But ibis conduct does not necessaiily imply inoial turpitude' ; 
lui .lolin Hampden was remaik.ible lor masking Ids own ilesigns and 
^'pinions, tlnit be might disoovei thosi* ot otheis; and Altieus valiu'd 
Imiise'll on that uibanity and sweetm'.ss ed disposition, whieli, willi 
uoudeiful \icissitnde. couhl aeeoinmodate itselt In turns lo the vanity 
"il'iei'io, the* ambition ofCiesar, the tnicuh'nt fiere eiie ss of S> 11a, the* 
peevish intoleiable Imnioiir ot ('lecilius, the e-oaiseness ot Antony, and 
t'>e viitue and idiilu.sophie gra\ity of Brutus. Many peisun.s now' 



[liamiil till,', rompouian Miavily ol cliaiacU’i, and put il oM aj. 

SR^.iiKcrest. _ ‘ 

■|y\s coiitL‘iiij)nraiii*s Sinn ({om\;ii('( 1 to ki'i*)) pace A\itli eacli ollici ia; 
P|t>Il(‘ct, no Ii'ss than in inanin'is, OM-ry one wlio nihlies on far iK'^inifF' 
tlic ranks, or cxliiMls any von strong di'^irc to do so, i.", natiirallv 
rievi'd fronitltat nioini'iit with sii.spii ion at h*ast, if not with env) and 
^ersion. I Ii'. n)n.''titutional vigour and alaority ii'cnivo the name of 
B|L‘(‘talion, and iiistoad ot hoing considoiod a givat man, lie is soimc- 
mis K'gatded a.s a inountehank. Tliis ha^ happened in ourof.n age. 
l^^hi'M Mi. I’entham puhli.died his l)etenc,e of I siirv , almost lifts yeais^ 
I'apo, he was tieated as .ixisionary, and his notions were de.spihi'd.'^ 
■Time went on, and in tin' course of tliiilv or forty >eais .some fe;v^ 
c:ameupwith Mr Ih'iitham’s po',ition, and lound it no longer so ah' ^ 
titiid as It li:id 'appealed (hiough the mists of distance. Meanwhile, 

. the philosopher was stu'lehing away hetore them, inventing and di,- 
Coveting, and still appealing in his new positions as ludu lous as m (In- 
mallei ot iistiiv. Mheiitli(‘\ oNertake him again, tliey m<iv ‘again 
hnd him i,t(ion;t!; and. meantime, hi' can wait. 

'] he dexteiity with whieli men tliiow :in an id ridienle over wli 'l- 
evt'i is m-w (,r exliaurdinarv lots heen olten temaiked. It n-, the 
VtOapon ol e. loit natuie h 's l'‘'sto\'ed it ujioii man to 

enahh ' iuo.,h.!V, i u;.',, j t^rvir ' 

US(■'hJS^ n,.i' e, n t(,i; II' •opho , it. h )-,■ >\‘i, , rmi't all iio\e!ii‘'., 
and igitO't all (.oiinoii', n.-". -.i o’d, i. a m pi 'wi.' \i>giU', Ind .'O, 
emnion. hki' * in. t^.o l.o'o... oo" fw n oii a .n.d h. luti's,, 


V\ho ; !l a.Vv.U > tllilis tow ,ilds it' lull 'iiij pel • l! ( til.'! \'lthe!e() 
W’linkiid, (ieloimed, odioiis, wlmli \\e ne\ei s^.^. (iH we jiave dis- 
missed it, or letused to hold eonveise with it. The example of the 
early Christian wiiti'is, lor the most pait newly eseuptul tiom the 
errors ol Ihiganisiii, illustiates this; tor, nosoonei had they shaken oti 
theii allegiance lo .liipiter, than the golden domes of Olympus were 
translormed in their imagination into wizards’ den, s, even while their 
garments wck' yet perlumed hy the ineeiise of the Fagan altar. And 
leeeiitly, in Fiance, we have .seen a -ti iking instance of the mntahilii) 
of opinion. Fioio time immemoiial, thi' Catholic religion had pre- 
vailed thcie; antiipiity had made it venendde ; it spoke to the liearN 
and imaginations ot the ju'ople trom a thousand sacred altars, and 
^'Qs plopped hy I'eii'inonie.s and mysterie.s, and the law, and the eail\ 
jl|nd almost ineiadicalde juejudices of the mind. The French people 
Bioiight it a beautiful faith. Anon, came the new’ light id’ modern plii- 
R)sophy. IVt sedition fanned it into a hla/e, and as it inci cased the 
[litcs of the altar waned, lliekeied, weie extinguished, and lost in 
f their own ashes. T’lic French hail now a beautiful philo.sophy, and 
Catholicism, viewed in its dejiarti mg aspect, apjieaied a horrid and 
haletul monster, 'i’ime.s have again changed, and Catholicism, now 
amiable again, i.s taking peaceable possession of it.s ancient seats, and 
diising out its enemy hy the most vigoiou.s measures. 

M ben public opinion is thus llticluating, individuals have some 
(iitlldilty t.i picseivc themselves fjojii the charge of .simgidarity, to 
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whicK all s»i( li arc obnoxious \i?, maintain In these 
gobei and st(‘ady mind 'I'lieie aie, lioucver, l)ut very i'ew in a^S 
'&nintiy entertninimj; tljoie^hts and opinions lljat onglit really to 
^■"Tenned sin^odar. Kor, altbougli there lie nollung too absuid for niOTH 
to believi; conjointly ^\ith others, they dread to tmibraca' ('\(*n trut'ffl 
Itself, if they are to embrace it alone, in silence and solitude Meal 
liav(‘ always llioiudit and lielu'ved in masses, under tlie standard 
inUdlectual despots, in the same manner as tliey light in masses be-J 
neatb the baiineis of political despots, 'riirougliout the uliolc earth^^ 
Non may ohseive oj)inions and idea^', like swarms ot liei's, clustering 
togetlu'i upon ]>aiticular spots, oi as it, like ceitain Itie^' and plantSjj'^.' 
tliey were indigenous to tin' soil. So that it is no less iiatnial in a 
11 iiidoo to believe in Kiislin.i and Uiabma, than it is toi him to ab- 
stain fiom Ixef and (o feed on rice. AVe giant that among the ido- 
laiois of llindostan and 'I'lbet, individuals may sometimes be toiiiid 
iibo dilier in many lespi'cts fioni the true oitbodox bcliei crs. But 
wi'ie tb(‘ (TiH'd ot these beieti<‘s to be piopi'ily examined, it would be 
found to be nothing moie than a lemotor emanation Irom tlie national 
doi.liiiie, lefractcMl as it were fiom the pei oli.uities ol some indivi- 
dual dial at ter. It i-, re.M'ised fo: om' man in maii\ tboU'' Uid )ears 
to plant a new loot of opinion, created liv bis own solitary ia*tb>(. tion«. 
'M'f' 'i-!itsr a"'l j's*:'- > I i-’ii' I '• 'wi «oi tl,o wing in soarcb 


'"adi's Niil’.c lb , .lit' mol 'iban pnidecv <■ e.nd mu oni'pei tio". 

Ihii Hi wbate’»u wa\ vu tuiii, we mcft wiili picols ibal .iii men 
bavt' n.itiii ally a distrust of eveiy thing that is singular and strange, 
e\eii tlie\ who invent and propagate it. 'I'beie would, indeed, be 
few foiiinh'rs of strts, and pieadieis of novel doetiiiies, it it weio not 
tliat the human mind is alwass uneasy when it stands in any manner 
apait fiom tin* rest of tin* world, d he solitude ot ojiinion is not less 
liisulleiable than local solitude. We aie aware that men colour, with 


the spi'cious pietence of a lov(‘ for truth, their inoidiuate zeal loi the 
spiead of their own ojiinions, ami perhaps they are sometimc's sin- 
cere; but, in general, men’s eagerness to create imitatois and make 
pio.sel}tes aiises fioiii the iiksomeiiess ot standing alone, or with 
tew lesemhling tlicm, and iVoin tin* vlread ot tliat ridicule and anti- 
path) which the world always casts on e\ery di'paituie lioiii its rf^ 
ceived notions. Wise men oium liowed down betoie .liipitei anqj 
Neptune, and felt no misgiving in their liearts while tliey worsldjipea^ 
bi'canse millions bent tlie knee along with llieni. It would now be 
dililciilt, or, perhaps, imposNihle, to tind a dozen jtersons in all Burope 
\dio could he persuaded to reluin to Baganisin. Is it because every 
man in Kurope is wiser than Homer or I'l^sses^ We tear not. 
Millions of them believe that the deity may lie tiaiismuted into a 
slu e of bread, and, under that shape, eaten. ’1 bey see no absurdity 
in that. None at all. But, tell them that the Cuid ot the l^agaic, 
twis oinnijiotent ami wise, and neither shuubeied nor slept, and add 





B e was Jupiter, or Zeus, or Mithra, or Osiris, and ttiey 
you. They know no sucli (Jod, and will inlorni yoj^, 
'd is now' "lown wiser than to woiship «r/o/s. JsitWr, 
!se, (themselves nioie numerous tlian all tlie Cliristians 
i,)the Hindoos, the Tartais, the Malays, the thousand 
a, the aboriginal Ameiicans, the millions sealtered over 
'eetn, and even tlie huplanders ot' Europe ; are all these 
:* to he every whit as idolatrous as the OretA.N and 
o! hut Jupiter has had his day, and Biahma and the 
have theirs. 

living, your true pro>elyte-maker is the most disagree- 
n. Every thing 3011 ean say or do ministers occasion 
to his zeal. He reads “sermons in stones,” and from all he sees 
: vraws matter for his (‘onverting vein. It is his hobby-horse. Theie 
.‘is plulantlir<t{»y, however, as well as greatness of mind, in conforming 
‘with prevailing customs and prejudiees uncoixpierahle, so long as tliey 
arc indiderent as to\iee or virtue. Eor all o})position lullles the 
traiupiillitv ot lite; and !o\e fui onr spe<Mes should dispose us, unless 
when political rights are (oiKcrned, lo I, ill in with the ciistoiiis and 
obseiv.uuMs of our eountrv, that we inav give oiii iienihhoiirs the 
pleasiiie, liowever small, ol oui I'ountiuiauei* and lellowship Eitth'- 
ness ot mind, and inten.peiate /eal, its usual coiiooiuilant, au' iiica- 
puble ot this foihearanc-'. The) sohsM upon stiite and (oideiilion. 

A zealot, [)Ossessed 1>\ peiiiliar notions, whetlier good or had, k iild 
no inuie contain his hndgi't of siiuiulatities. than a tliiiiulei-eloiid llie 
lightning. He keeps liis opinions in edge by wounding tin leelmgs (d 
his neiglibout with them. He travels liom oieasion lo (ueasion, like 
an Irish pedlai with his linen ; calls at the dooi of evm^ man's mind, 
Vending heie an ell, and then' a jmee, of his pieeioiis ineiehaiidise. 

He doi’S not mamifaetiiie opinions for his own weai, but to sell, l.ike 
a gossippuig woman, liis mind is novi'i so iiniiappv as when eonlim'd .d 
home. Tin* hroath of his nostiils is argiiineiil ; his deligiit, to see tlie 
harmles.s juejiidiees of his fellow-ereaturi's imp.'iled upon the points td 
liis wit. He piaiscs knowledgi', and li.as lesj I'Ct for truth in his 
iiioiitli, but knows wi'll, all the uliile, tli.at ignorance is the onl) field 
in which he can liope to leap rejuitatioii. All lestle.ss sophists of this 
kind would lailiei find mankind a blind lieid, weai\ of then old ion- 
fetors, but leady to follow in an\ direction tlie foot^tejis of new ones, 
^an to .see the .scales fall liom tiieir eyes, leaving them in possession 
m a degree of light in wliii h eveiy man might si'O Ids own wav. 

^ The old proveih, “ liiids of a feather Hoik togetlu'r.” is a jdiiloso- 
lihieai aviom. Men love every llimg that is like themselves, and in 
teneiai hate whatever is difleient. Among eanmbals it must he a 
^ neiiious sill against tlie mode, to abstain fiom dining ofi a man’s leg 
or arm, and to })i(Ter a slice of hread-iiuit, and the chine ot a wild 
hoar. Anthiojioplmgite.s liate singulanly like, other people. 


Hut it is not until society lias leaehed a certain point, that men 
afleet to didei by some fantastical peculiaiity from the rest vd the 
wuild. \\ bile man eontimies in the cunditiun of a savage lie has so 
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to roiisr and cxcito him, that he slam 

J rteelritlon. lie struggles with the force of wild heasts by day, 
t mglit is often ke})t awake by their liowliug and roaring roiii 
his lint. The wolf and the lion lie in his morning walk, the alligal 
links in his bathing jilace, the eagle or the condor hovers over his cot 
pounce, as soon as he turns his l)ack, upon his kid or his child. Hii 
passions never slumber. Terror and revenge toll over liis mind hjtJ 
turns, as the war-whoop of his enemy hursts on hi.s defenci-less liii ^ 
ing-pla^e, or as he Inmself dasluss Ids tomahawk into the brains o||s^ 
his toe. 

The highly civili/ed and polished man has tor the most ])art 
contend with no enendes hut Ids own cininf and vacancy of thought*'.^. 
Art has niad<‘ tlie world smooth and uidfonnfor him; and nature has 
so far lost lier power over him tli.it h(‘ almost loi<gets lier existence^ 
An is every A\lHM'e, and does I'viuy filing. He sei's her issue trorKk.ii 
hi.s cities, anil lead her highwav'^ and he*' canals over plain and'- 
mountain. The whol<‘ face ot du' (-ounfiy l.^ her., Uy degrees alV 
Ills feedings grow to h<’ artilicial. The roughness und the emeigy of',; 
nalme are lust; and fiom a being .ilmosl wholly mouldi'd oi j'assioil ' 
.111(1 jxtwi'r, h(' dwindles into a thing of f.incies ,tiid conceits, tiembles 
.It phantoms and (diimei.is, is s.id nr miitidid according to the colour 
()( Ills die.ims, and hsirns, at length, tn make' his happiness depend 
enliiedy on ih.il .iimy of politl( i.in^, pieMiheis, wntcr>. actors, here- 
tics, eiilliiisiasis, c., who uudei take to ( ause a snci essioii ot ideas 
to pass tliiougli his imaginati.m like land.sc.ipes through a eamera 
.ib-.eui a 

Then it is that, like th(‘ aiuicMit king, lie holds out the hope of 
e\tra\agniit lewaids to the in\entol^ (d’ new ple.rsuies, and that the 
iiiiiio nf imagin.itum and the stoics ol nature aie rau'^aiked lor 
I itemeiit. Ill thi^ state of things, and as a iio\eI variety, atlia lalion 
of singulai ity spiings up. And sometimes it suceiaals, Hut, being a 
iniiimoditv that must lx* used immediately, its manul.Lcluri is are 
iiiined it they bimg it not to maiket at the ciitical moment, toi it will 
lint keep. 

Hy widl-timing his extravagances, however, almost any }»eison 
might a((]iiiie a ceit.iin suit ot K piitation. h.ratostv.itus, 

Til' uspinnu youth th.U lind th’ Jiphc'.i.ia dniim ! 

iminnr(all/(*d his name by tossing Ids lighted touli into the eomluiM 
pait nf a temple. I'dweswill long be n'Uiemlx'red hv mankinu 
lit'caiisi» he had a \nrY ( lo.^e pot kid, and dined mi a bit ol diy br(‘ai 
01 a lioiled c<gg, wiiile be miglit biiM' sat down to tbe costlu'st dain 
tics. And, tben, llnnk (d Ka\aill.ic and Damien: — assa-'siiisl bud 
nevertheless cliionielcd by fame. 

f'leopatra, and Ninon, and Diana ot Poi('ti('is, with bundreds ot 
their like, have fastened then nami's on the page ot history, because 
tbt'V niul(‘isto(ul th(‘ tiu'oiv ot lust and volnplvnaisness mou* pevlectly 
tbanoilnn eonvte/ans. \N iiy au' lMu\ne, .ind l.ais, and l.amia, and 
I'loia, reineiiibcred ? W liv aic their name.s more lamiliai to mens 



^tn-spnumis-TnOSf of BllCOUaiul NrU'tOIl Is It bccliusc Olio offtlfiTiV, 
i^red liersolf to Deinotiins Polioirolos, and anotlior (o 
lior amorou,''. biti's ^ And bocauso tbo otluTs did thiiijxs cquall^| 
^itliy ot fauio \ Baioly to bo known to po.stoiity, no nrittor for what, \ 
[toor ambition. Swi'donbors]^, .laoob ibidiiuoii, and JobiUinii Soutb- 
c.()tc, ai'o a'l suK* t(> l)o in soniod(‘^ioo knoun to jiostoiity, as St. i aobo- 
Lim and St. Antlion\, a.-, fanatical and as silly to the full, arc known 
Jtbis a'^c. So ^\ill iMadamo Kindonor and Mr. Caililo. In reality, 
Btnio apl)oa!^ to pioduor >uob j'oi.sons. as she produces d\\ rfrfs and 
Bttols, meielv lo divci.Mly bte, and to add to llie Catabx^ue of luiinnn 
pniisi'iiK'iits. \nd tin' public ilieni, perhaps unwittingly, as tbc 
Roiiuuis did tbeir j^ladialoi^, ein-omai^lie,; tbem by lookini; on, lo 
pierce each othei bv lailim; and iiiurl'.ve, and to wield in turn (be 
^ojibisl’s net, to entairj^li' tlm u capons ut tbeir assailants. 

Blit, allbougb stnguIaiilN, as well as the alk't tatioii ot it, 1> in 
piieral disagreeable lo mankind, they have always sbown a disjiosi- 
;ion lo admim it. mnb'r the mim*' ot originalits, in the diaracter and 
Wlm lions of the mind. \\ ben n.itme impiints anv peciiliat tea 
,uies on the iiiteilci. t ot an induidual, sbo al\wi\s takes cau' so to 
luirmom/e ibem with each othei, that they .ijipcai rather the maik< 
af a new -pecirs than ot a mon M i"i sni'j[:o!uit\ \!id, tlieietoo’. 

retil ori"t'.Malitv ts plea i owt-uiMn*' ot iitr 'iiOi- 

liiroM ' ‘ » I'l ".oil'll id in d ' !!' ,1' (j'l 1 0)1,1 u! ' . lO.ii 


it v o . )b t'L V (• f (i(‘ ' oii<l 0 ' 1 ol oiii m ' ’.d , ) t (I. b e I o() ' , 1 , ii,dl 1 1 - 

?0> er MiiiO'ih', iio'k*-', an\ioO', i)ii-.. to tool s.jinc op‘'/iiii,^ in'o ; .« 
diniai tei , like a iir')ii" 4 -s\. allow duttciii.i; a’oo'il ihcc\i'sot a Icon 
Blit ill most < .isi s, no 'O'lin'i li.i' it o .ilrd. i 'le o(il',.oiks, and bad t", • 
:o b)ok about it, than it turns bai k disiomaged at ibe dicarv appeu^ 
ince of the interior, which is tin' cause of so inanv sboi(-li\i'd tiiciid- 
diip.s, as wi' see llie Indbie UsdaiB. Not so when ibi'ie is oi iginalily.^ 
riien We love the pro.speet that opens upon us, and an netei tiled 
fVitli expatiating among its beautie.s, Indei'd most men aie sensible 
0 the delight of pilcliing upon a man who lealiy has a dislinel clia- 
•aeter of bis own; who nni'es and piiiiie" bis ideas aiti'r bis own 
fashion, as if be lead leeeived a patent fiom natuie to piesone lih 
mi’tliod and management to himself, 

Oiigiiial ideas aie in f.icl tin* piopei diess ot the aiistociacy ot 
ktellect, wliicb distingnlslns tliem liom tbevulgai,as the liili Ino- 
ime^ and cloth of gold_, and embroidered vc'sts of our ancest)>is 
naiked geiitilit} ol blood. But (‘Ven ibis dre.ss may be imitated. 
[Air as cuiiniiig eontiives vc'iy oftmi to carry tin* a])pi'arance ot wi'^- 
loin, .so seivility succeed.s at times, bv cautious thieving, in decking 
Isc'lf with the badges of genius. Ami of all the distiin tivct maiks ot 
heiital pocver, singularit) cd manin*i is the most easily put on. Buttliis 
iistincgioii is (jibn kly lost by d illusion ; tin* sen et soon tiauspiri's that it is 
III imitable (pialit V ; shoals ot imitatois an^c*, and the natuial, or at least 
peculiar, manin*! of one great ni.in selves to disguise the bairen niedio- 
ciitv ot a tlion.sand. 'I bis has been dlustralecl in our times by laud 
Byron and liis innumeiable mimics, llis l/uclsbip po.ssessed nii- 



doubted loculus of a very lil^di order; but bU iiianner oj^dMayini , 
not ([idle fiee from aflectation and (luackeiv. 1- very man, th(?re 
K,re, ambitious of resenddm^^ tlii.s new 1 leieule., a.Mumul bis (MM 
and lion’.s skin, and hoped to be mistaken, it not lor the n-d Imio biml 

S('U, at least tor bis (Hjual. ^ , .... 

All ()iig;in:ilitv of niiud, us we have ^akl hcloie, n sniy,ii an 
l,iU while it keeps within the ciide that hnund^the ideas nl the a 
,|,.,„i.h.heatine eonstantly about the eMieiue niT.unleieuee, i 
lelidied and adiniicd. It is nnly when it Ihes heynnd .‘'“p ‘ 
attraetion nf I'ashinn, anil revnhes in aiinther mint, that it hecomft*. 
an nhieet of distiiist and fear, nr, at lea.t, nf nephet, to the rest of 
niaiikind. lint even shniild a man he i allied hy the tniee or iiatiiral 
tendeiiev of his mind, to thks renmteiiess irnm )iniiiilar idea.., tie., 
miuht siill, peihaps. hy eaiilinn and alt pic.erve a 
them ill his |irodiictinns, as the faitIuNt Msihle stai is elnthed with the, 
same kind of brisditness as eneiicles tlie bead ot S\iuis oi Ormn. y 
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lUE HONOlIRAm^F,” JOHN ADViNf, ANO I flE AMATK 
.lOrUNAl . 

\fciula\ nw)>»t tolK u-i that a In* 

Ht IidMs to l)f .1 lo'il (loltu’inity. 

Hi* lie> in tlll^ — torlu* '.iMilten lies, 

'i hat imi^t 1)0 i^racolul in hi-> om‘i. 

ip^ In ojionint' t!u‘ ‘ Asiatii! Journal ’ lor \o\(‘itifn‘r la.>t, llii.s o|)ij((aiii 
'* Avas tin* lust thinL!; tli.it cau!;lit our cyo ; and aliiiou^h wo liavr Ion./ 
Wn sulVu'iontly I'ainiliai with tin* total disH-oard ol’tiiilli munilVslcd 
by tlio wriUuN ot' panonytics on littlo “ orcat nuMi,” w'lio (*v»-ry now 
• land then ligiiio in lU ollicialK patronisod paois, yot we woiv haidiv 
■'pepared for so jioid’oit an illu^tiation of tin* cpii’ram in (pu'stion — .is 
that which uc so >soon altor loiind m the leading aiticlc ot the s.uik* 
•Mliinlici, under the head (d “ Til i: 1 In Nor it \ lU i John .\im\i” 
At eveiy page ol that lahouied and leikless eniooinni, tin* epioiaiii 
appt'ari'd to dance h<‘fou* our e\as, and the iinaoe of “ l‘'euliiian(l 
Mendez Pinto,” the tiiie Ivpe of tins Oiiental Memhw, was atua\s 
present to oui iiuaiiinatioii, 

But the, mistaken ami \iiiliapp\ lieim; whom this injudu ions .mil 
unpnm iph'd eulogist, with an nttei disre^aid of tiiilii oi cm'ii du I'hi 
consi>ft‘n(“ t , would niakt* appi'ui a vt-iw deini-;j;od, had pisl ooiie to hu 
last a( count with all his unatoned siii^ upon his head, and tu* weii' 
wilhno, in deleieiice to tin* General ihuUi^di peinicious jnejndnes ol 
Iminanity, to tiead hut In^htlv on the in'u-inade eiata*. \\ e theie- 
lore ahstaiiH'd horn an) iinim’di.ili* dennin lation of the senile llti* 
terer who had piostilnted the n.iine of leasoii and tiuili hy atteinjil- 
hlg, under this assumed dis'^uise, to hold a wtak and lieaith'ss op- 
jircssoi up to tin* woild as a man scatiely less than the \eiv essciue 
ot pel tec(io!i,--to exhihit to tin* stupid oa/e of the loiioiaiit and 
bigoUed mam, who aie halnlnal ailmiieis ot all that ajijieais helom 
tTOfli clothed 111 tin* lohes of laiik and power, an individual jalied li\ 
tluai‘j;c iiiimher, hut de.spi,s(*d h\ many moie, -as the vc'iv eiiw ol all 
his c ontem[)Oiaiy eompelitois lor putilie fame, and the idol ot 
allectionate u*oard ainom;:; *'11 whom In* wa.s (*V(‘i piivati'ly uk! 
Ipersonally known, it may sC'ive the immedi.ite juirposi* of these 
Hiatideters to wealth and powei, thus to debase* themselves in oidei to 
Attain theii ends; and ihey know that lor a time*, at least, the nils 
taken or afh’cted sympalhie*.s of m.iiikiinl will ue‘e*p te'ais ovi“r (In* 
trraves of tin* most uinh*S(‘rviiio, ie‘V(*iino the* me'inones id the* 
de*ael, and res<*niiio all tln*ir inde^riation for the* snspec,t(*d living. 
Ihit tliat time*, fortunately, has its limits: and we* have not .d\va\s 
to wait tor ])o.te*rity to pass ahold Imt lioncsl judgment on tin* i iia* 

1 actor ed' puhlu*, men. 

The name* of Mr. Adam, howcvci mucli it mi^ht have iieeii 
lioiioiiie'd in tiine*s oom; hv,(and wliat tyrant, whetln'i* dead oi li\iicx, 
did not b<'(jui\\\^ caien*r with a prejiinse* of hcttei thiicj^s is imw a^su- 



iMited,intlit‘ iniiuisof Um* pooplooi' Knglami as well aa^pupisu w. «« 
countryiiHMi and fellow- subjects in India, with inoie of individual o)^ 
prchsion, and extensively injurious (b'spotisni, crowded into the shor|| 
-ipace *)f a inontli of peifet t peace and pio.sj)erity, than his prede« 
I'cssor bad found it necessary even to sancliou in the course ot a try«^^ 
'ini; and diiricult period of many years of uar and general tomino- ■ 
Hion; i\itli more of imbecility and absurdity, in the mamtesto pub-., 
lished by him in defence of one only ot his measures during that ^nef, 
and traimuil period, than is to be found in all the bo<.ks w.itten by.; 
any Governor that evei prci cded him ; and with more ot public 
■ leet and disappiobation in the almrtive attempts made to get up’lr 
‘addres.s to him when leaving India, tlian was ever before 
by any man holding the same otlicas with himseU, in that all-addll^S- 

ing and ever-eulogislng country ^ 

And yet this man, who.se bnef caieii ot a tew weeks was maiKea ^ 
by R.uli'lviruitij, Siuli iinb.cility, and su.l. laihU.- sci.in, is ia.vv ax- 
lubik'd, liy tbe Rlavifel. syo.pbaiit of lb.. Ea.t India ( onii.aiiy s nlluiaj,, 
lourual, ax a iiaraK'm "I pnblic virlnn and ot private w.irtb ’ as niiB 
'in u bnni ibe eleinent.s of all exeellente were so united, that we never 
(an expect to see his like again ! . 

It IS not because we attach auv undue imi?ortance to the p(*rsonai 
ebaia.tei of ibi, fn any oilier piiblie man, that we rondeinn in such 
sti„iie,bntde-.ervedl> pmnled laiiunaoe, the (leiverse niiR-statenieiiN n 
thni inooiapheis. It miKl be uomateiial t.> the world at laige, and 
t„ oo^lenly more expeei.div, wbelbe. a .eitaiii peixevntor ot bw 
It-llow -lountiMuim, and an oppi(ss,,i ot those o\er whom he was 
elevatf'd to lule, was hoin in tlie one divhmn ot an empiie or tliii 

titlii'r, whi'thei he was handsome or defonimd, charitable or av.iiicious, 

•ueoniplislu'd oi nanoiant ; toi be might baxebeen all that is tavouf- 
able among these, and yet a disgi.iee to humanity. Ihit it /s ot Jin- - 
poilaiue to the truth of histoiy, that deeds of enmity and injustice 
.slionld not ])(> varnished oxer in such a maimer as to diange their 
odious line toi a lloweiy sniface and golden colours, it i.s' ot impoit- 
.nice to the claims td'jiistice and tlie piogie.ss ol .sound moialitv, tl^t 
men who have been exei laUal foi then bad deeds, slioiild not lie 
upiesented a.sieceiving homage for tliese xery acts, fnnn a I those 
l)> whom they wen* simounded, while thex xxeie passing, t is, iii 
slioit, of the utmost eon.smpience to mankind, that aihitiaiy k 

controlled despotism, lliough iiiesponsible to the .snbjeet-nn honsl 
among x\hom the actor is plaxing his lantastic tiifks, s mu i 1 
esc.ipe the sexeiest eomlemnalioii tnmi all indepmuient mi n , i 
only that other despots may be made to leel that the most scixii 
aiui extravagant tlatteiv oi lliosc liy whom they aie iinimi lalt y sin 
lomuled, Will not ax ail them when judgment comes to be pionouiu.et^ 
upon theii eaieer by others. It is with these xlews a one, t lal xxt 
enter into an analysis ol the lul.some and extraxagant paneg^in 
whieli tills the chief portion of the ‘ Asiatic Journal alieady namei . 

To begin at llu* beginning, this individual is introduced to the 
leadm’s notice under the title of “ Honourable,” no doubt xxith a xiew 



m^rable ” John Ada 


lvOi|jipirtho first line, flie sympailiies of all those 
ballon' uhaeislaiulinij^s, to uiioin t,o imposing; an epithet conveys tne 
Lost fallacious asMj( iati<tiis, and too ofieii suflicieiit, without any' 
Lher au\iliarv, to <-oinnt.in(l tiieir iiniiiediate levereiice and legardj 
J»t even this emptv and unnieanii.i; title is not his light; hi'i'ause 
is not th(' son of a nobleman, to whose olUpmig rt* alone hehuigs, 
^’hen line onnectinl with place. The Mast India ('onipany’s (lover- 

i iors, and the nnunhers of tlieir councils, at the several Ibesidencics, 
lo fdhr the title of ‘‘ llononiahle” on their accession to olhee, 
llth^ugh it is not to he found in tlu* conmiission which they recl'ive 
i^mn then ecpnlly “ lionouiahh'” masters, neitlu'r is it liostowed on 
Ifthem, at any time, by the only tountnin of these distinctions ackiiow'- 
Ij^fHed as legitimate in Kngland. The practice, liowawei, even 
!*^lYong the^e llonomabhs” tliemsebes, in the \ery coiiiitiy wluie 
l\they assume and Avear this title, is to add the woid Msipnie” (ifhr 
l^he naiiH', in all case^, except where tlu* indnidii'il den\*s the dis- 
^i^Dctive apptdlalivi* fiom his biith. Hut iweii tin. (ju.ililled and 
, irifierely nilHi.d degiee of ‘‘ llonoiiiableness ” would he inconect as 
applied lo Ml. Adam, since he had not only (putted liis place, hut 
bactualh ledgmd the -cuiee on her, iiig linba ; and it would be pi t 
' as propi'i' to addi(‘ss Mr I'.dmuistoiie, Mi Siiiiit,Mr IIi( ket'-, m 
aii^ ofluM I'd th(‘loime! inembei'> ot t’n' Ih iig.d ( 'oiincil, now dwindled 
down into piiA.ite iiidividu.ds, and jn.tled bv an Mnelish ciowd— as 
I lonouiables oi, indeed, all tin' “ unwashed aitificeis” who si^d! 
the tiiumphant io.i)oiilii‘s at tlu' India lloii-e (’ouit, b\ the open and 
avowed piostitution id theii votes, because the Diieito,-., who pmlp 
by the coriiiption, flatter /h< m too w itli the title (d I lonoiiiable Ibo- 
piietoi’s/' and .solit It the “ hoiioui ” (d' tlnur vote and luteie.t lliion di 
‘j^Vyry dirt\ lane and alley (d' Wappiie; ami HlackwMll. 

Leaving the douhtful application of this iimneamiig teini to the 
doeision of those Avho think it woilli a dispiil(‘, wi' pas, on to the 
Jianative ; in the thiid ]>aiagraph of whu h, we find it statid as a 
matter of yicat piai.se, tliat Mr. .\dani, in iSttO, fifteen veam aftei 
entering the seuiee, was a[)pointi‘d hy Loid Miulo siH’udaiy to 
:|jovernnieiit in tlie imhtaiy (iepailineiit, — “an olllee.” sa\s hi! 
TiioyM.apher, (in all that iiitensting sinijdicllv which nothing but i 
^erfeet i'iiioranee id’ tlm siii>)eet tieatinl id’ (‘oiild ha\i' .sueg<'d('d,) 
Avhich reijuirm] the (piulilieations (d o IIiukouiIi man o/' ss', 
,wh)( h lie p()',es.sed in an ('ininent deaiee.” 'I’Ikm ' oven loot ol the 
[wiiter is sliowm liy tliis single paiagiaph. \t the India Ihaisi’, 
A\hert‘ f'X'govei 1101 s and ,stat(smen, on fust eiderngtln* Diieelioii, aie 
iiiadi* to act in coinmittc'es of waieliousis, hii'iiiigand selling fieiylil, 
siiipi'iiig, :iiid tea and indigo sales, w'lile ship-captaiiis, who ha\e 
gone ihiotigii tliese gi adatioiis, legulale all tlu* most impoitaiit tiflaii - 
(d tlieir Indian euipiie, (I’.d, niilitaiv, pidicial, medical, and e\en 
eeede.siaslieal, it is natmal (mough that “ o //oo o//g// matt n f bn'<t - 
lies'! siiould he tlie highe ,t (pialdii ation thought (d, and that this 
should he (h'emed sulfieient lo (It a man for any thing, from selliiw, 
gums and spiees hy inch of i undle, making i.iws joi a huiidied 



whose very lan^oiage is ighorriWl...^ 

f bejsoii, however, not “ trained to thcM; olVici<d hahils,” (as the writef 
it in a precediie^ j)ir^(‘,) “ l*y tlie '-jednlous disehav^** oi iiiino^ 
:*ties,” whieh lie evidently di-enn, the liighest virtue in a luotW.ec" 
vant, would have tliou-lit that the oillce of war-sen elary, iu^'! 
intry always either enga'^p-d in perpetual hostilities or puipanny ^ 
^xixH-t them, letpiired somelhin:^ more than the nine hah. ts (.1 “ 
piorough man of I nisi ness” to (it liim tor hi-, post. 1 iiat Mr. Mlim^v 
iiossessedHhi.s humble qiialilieation, and ( ouKl ‘‘ devote himself, 

Jiis hiographer assures us, “ without any seiKsatioii ot tati^ne oi di. 
n;ust to the diilirsi aeeumulation ot nninteie.stim.!; (h't.iils. ivc ha\J 
^0 donlit. Ihit It IS the first time tiiat we ever heaid (and we^ 
!t‘^hre it lull he as new to all eais in India as to our own) that 
‘ Allan! had any military knowledge whati ver, or was at all relied Wti 
Uiy the C'ommaiider-in-lihief, as an oigan of any th.iig beyond the , 
'mere tiaiiseribiiig his si.iierior's thoughts, and eomiwunicatiiio tin m ^ 
to otiu'is tliiough the usual eliannels. ^ ^ • d 

If iiistend ot eommnieing and eoiitiiiuiu':; to tlie end in one un-^ 
vai ving stiain of panegMuc, lahoming to juovc* Mr. Adam what niost , 
of those who see the ailkle in ipiestion will know he was not, |||^ 
whieh, tlierefoie, by Us \eiy extiavaganee dehats its own end; 
wilier liad speeilux*! the partmnlar instaiu es ot his valuable assiUauee 
to the militaiy iTnnmai.dei, and given the instanees ni w luU no 
showed himself to possess “tlie inlelhgenl mind whuh could (liseiimi- 
nule the sound fiom the fallaeious;’ it would have been ol some value. 

Ibit with the fieest aeeess to all the u-eoids ol (.oMumm nt at the 

huh I Hon.e, where ihe.e aie so man) ot .Mi. \dams UkikIs ainl 
lelatioiis togi\ee\eiy tacihtv, and e\eii toa-iU in the ico>aieh, 
Ihiee insLinces of iiaitiiular miasuiesaie gi\en, eveiv om* ot whiclj 
ihseivi's eeiisuie lalhei than piaisis as will he heiealler shown, 
tltongh they are evulei.tlN belec ted as among those most ealculated Ir 
do him honour. 'I'lie liist was, his di‘pn\ing all his fellow -eonntiy; 
HUM. and fellow-suh|e( Is of tin* fi(‘e e\pi('ssion of their thoughts, am 
ledmiiigthem to the eojulitioii of tlie most ahjeil mental .sla\ eiv 
the s.cond, the plunder of an hoiiourahh' ami uselul ineicaiilih 
eauhlislmient at lUderahad, the foieed hankiupb v of the liim, ani 
ilu* huiidiiiHMit without liial of itsinemhus* and tin' thud, wln.l 
left till ihe last to he miled, as il togui' sin ngth and digmt\ t( 
tin- whole, was tlu' nngeneious exilusioii t)l the illegiiimate oil-pum 
ol the t ivil tiTul mihtaiY w'lvanls (as immeioiis m'nily as the h ,iti 
mate oilsiMlngin lndm)fiomthe henetlls ol a iniul laised tor Ur 
support ot ll/I iheii oipliaii ehildieii ' ! 

'I'he.se ai(! tlie mighty liophies to Mi. Adam’s onkngtM Mews, ex 
eelleiit nmlerstandliig, and heiievoleiil dmpomlioiMi'aied iioiii out i 
the mateiials of thii ly ya'ai s’ lecouis, ituism ked lor the ]mii)Os( » 
piaimng him ! Had tin* wiitei, to whom this l mk (d In^ biogiaidi 
was assigned, been eillier a eleai si^Jited oi an indepemlml man, tiN 
:n (H's.s to thesi' (hnaiments might Inue gi'en him tin* tiuest opjoiin 
liily to ilo justice to the dead. Ihit he has ehuben the more easy 
OiiLiuui IL.iilJ, Vd. tb H 



e«i^y ; and aftt-r lavishin|r 1^1 

Biost trirtin^ ai-ts and (jualilications, sik- 1 i ind<M‘d as tlic most oidina|| 
UliP!) ('ould e<|ually wpII peit'onn and display ; attpi iiisiniiatiii'jj thw 
|ue (‘liict’ of all that aas dom* durin*; l.ord Hastings’s adinini^ 
lotion, whether eivil or inilitaiy, was more Mr. Adam’s than Ht| 
IrSrdship’s; lie apjieals to folm^ol otlieial papers, which he knows n| 
l^ne will read, and then asseits, that these tnlios justity the challenge^ 
jkliat Ml. Vdam’s meiits in this tapacity will not shnnk from a eom^ 
^lisnii witfi the rerif hnfhrst grade of (pialilii alion of 'which an 
Willi. Ill histniyi.in fnini&h an example! ” 

^ The strain of mwei -tiling eulogy in which the writer proceedSj 
f^rom liisttola^, reminds ns of the Hloges” which, in the golden ago 
,jj^thsiiliite monaichv, umi* so pom[ionsly prononin'cd in Fiance ovei 
fnegia\esof (til great men; and thus, from their terv universality and 
. tntai want of dismiinination, neutiah/ing their on n eftect, and Ik*- 
■ eoming nime matters ot (oni'.e, which lett no impiis^ioii on tlie 
Uieaiei'.. (n Mi. \d.im, theie wa'', accoidiiig to his hiogiaplicr, no 
i’^u'cikness, no alloy : he was all pnmy and jicitci'lion ; snliieci to none 
of tlie I ommon fccliii'is of hninanity, tutd pliNsically, as wi-ll h, 

* allv, snjH'i loi to all that c\ei went Ixtoie him, oi ail that lau 
■ hope to follow . His e.iu ei , if his tlalu'iei !•> to he belies »‘d, \\,is 
one nnhioken ^eiies ot tiininphs: he was great, tlistingnislMal, and 
Hlhistrioiis, fiom the moment ot ids ollieial liiitli to th.it ot his (l(‘alli ■ 
^.always light — mwei. toi a moment, wioog and not ineielv .ilu ns 
’ distitigiiisiied, hnl alwavs indebted to supeiior wei 1/ alone, loi l.n 
r.apid ad\aneiMneiit in the s(>i\icc of wlm h he was a memhi i, Ills 
hiogiai'hei would have the leadei helnwe that Mi. Ad.iin deii\ed no 
;iid fioiii the ad\(‘iitilioin ( iiennistam e oj Ins tathei’s ]>! n .ite lutei - 
^course with io\.il(y, and piihln* lelatioiis with all men ot all pailns ; 
fiom Ills mule’*- station .is treijiient ch.iiiiiiaii and pennaiient cliii'tol 
one of the two pai ties at the Indi.t Hons(«; 01 jioiii lin (oiisiiisseal 
in tiie ()ir('(tn)i;, and the iimliiphed conm-xioiis (d \,uioiis hiainh'n 
ot the faimU , hv Imlli ot matii.igc, with m.ist ot tin' Icaiiitigelia- 
raett rs of the time, \11 these .idvaid.iges weie, in Mi. Adam’s i aso, 
if liis eulogist is to he heli»wed, pmtediv powelle.ss. Ihit tlioiigli it 
may gratify the e.ns of .soriowing fiiends to heui this, and though 
some lew, Irom pmsoiial .iliaciiiiient, ma\ e\en wish to believe il, im 
man, who knows any thing of hum. in n.itnie, ran he expected to |Mil 
faith in sm h immm nhile peifei turn ofehaiaitei and lieedom tium 
every toucli of tiailtx ; 1101 (an .iii\ one who has attmided to the w 01k 
mg of all that eomplieateil m.ieliinei\ of we.ilth, iiiHnem and con 
nexion, and witnessed its clleets in this (■()nntiv, a,s well as in India, 
divi'st liim-ell for a moment ot tlie eonviition that these must h.oe 
had theii Inl! shaie m aiding tin* naliiial oper.ilmn ot asmvucnt 
semoiii\, to plare Ml, Adam on the elevation to w liich he was 
suddenly litted, onI\ to tall fiom theiiee with the greater shame and 
coiitibion. 

That there should, in those who have hnmhly followed in his dam, 
and enjoyed the heneiits of his advancement while basking in the 



^ 4 inislii nP^7W"pati(»na^o, Ik* a bias towards the bri|^ 

&rtei, may be as reasonably expected, as that those who have l 
^ft'eied from bis tyiaiiiih's should nirlinc tow aids the daiker^ 

^ut, that justice iiiay be done, both should be fairly heard ; aiu^ 
j'tbe woild diaw their conclusions, not iioni vague and indiseiiiuiff 
eulogy, or fioiii e<[ually geneial censure, but Irom the specitic fc 
I, that are stated and admitted by each, and not denied or di.sputed,^| 

' eithei. 'I'o this, tberefoK*, we direct oiii att<‘ntiou ; and as the 
live or'sketch ot Mr. Ad.im.s lite and ciiaracter, as given in t 
‘ Asiatic .louinal,’ is tin* most far, our able standard that his gieafl 
admirers could c'lect, wo shall adliere to that, without once tiavelly 
out ot (he lecuid, and continue our analysis ot the article trom 
jjoinl at wliicb we digressed. 

In adv(‘itnig to the war undei taken tor the expulsion ot the 1 iH* 
(iai'oes fiom ( ential India, I oid Hasting.s is saiil to have determined- 
* to comnu'iK e operations without waiting toi special saiK’tioii fr <^ ^ 
lionu* ; and :is tlie /.ss/rc w.as si'cr cssii'c, tbi.s is called 
ness of derision,” and made mallei ot piaise: ibough, had reve,|^ 
tollowr'd, it would no doubt b.i\r‘ been called “ disiegaid ot hUfiUft 
iiois,” and blamed accordingly. Icveii lieie, howe\er. Lord 
i-> not prU'inittrHl to ha\e thr‘ meiit ot this linnness. It w’a.-' .Mi- 
that was “ the f^tiemious advisci of all that was viosl Mgorous and 
decirb'd it wus “ \oicr‘'’ lliat inlUiencerl the rr'sohilKm tiuaUj 
taken by lus l.oirUlup, to ad-.pt, upon Ids so/c rrcsponsibilitv, 
iiioie (*\tt'nsi\'e phin toi establi'^bing tlie l.hitish suprr nKii y o\ei tm 
u hoh' ot India.” 'I'br^ uiiter goes on to a.ssoit, that i*\eri in th< 

“ planiiin-:; ot llu* campaign,” wbub iollowed, “ .Mr. Adam was tlM 
so/c (h'positaiy of l.oul lia-tiiiy^’s ^ i<‘\^ military as w(‘U as politic^ 
and e ( I //osn c/// r ii)o\eil bis conlidence. ^ ^ 

W e ba\'e no hr-siiatioii in dr-claiing that this as«.eition is uttoily lift 
title; and as tin* .M.urpii- of Hastings is .still Ining and among 
we iiojte lie will do justice* to tbosr* wiio were not only paiticijmtors , 
in, hilt ('(piallv deserving rrl, bis contidence, by' denying tlu* accuracy.;' 
ot’aii as^eiiioii tliat lias loi Us ol)|<*( t toeleiate the cliaiacter of a de^^'; 
leased favoutiU'ou tlir* luiiis ot otlu’r im'ii s erjually w ell-iouiule^^ 

r-laim,.. and, in oidei to snnonnd Ins name w ith the giealei 

r a^iuig that ot all otbeis in tlie ,diade. It is notmious, llnonglumt aTO 
India, lliat, in tin* opr-rations ot the Muhratta ami Ihndau-e 'wais^ 
All. \dam did not enjoy exclusively the conlldeiice of hold llastmgs j 
■i!i\ moie than In* w'as,‘ as this blind partisan iiisimiates, the plaiinea 
ot ail his hoirhldph imlUaiv imoemeiits; tliough. rlouhtlr-ss, in ///.^ 
i^iimalioii, iMi. \dam, a> “a tboiongb man of jeiMiiess,” would 
w oil'd make hy lai tin* better gem'ialissimo o1 (be two ! I liis rmnli- 
rh'iue was given iii -i much gieatt'i degu-e to the milUai\ ollwr*is hs 
whom the Mairpiis was not mr-rely attended, Imt most ably siippoited 
ihioiighoiit the campaign; and, indeed, it would ba\r* been most e\- 
tiaoKhnaiv it it bad not been so. It was not less notoiioiis at the time 
alluded to, than it is manifest now on the lace ot the pleadings and 
papers u'gardiiig tin* Deccan Ihi/c Booty, at ]>resent befoic the lauds 
I) J 
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tliat tiio instructions for the 

S netimes extending even to (lie details ot its lonnatioii ant 
t,” were xot, as is ialselv asseited, “ issued ('iitiiely unde 
\dani’s) signatine/’ Neither N it tnu'. as aveired in the 
irt of the same paragraph, (p. d88,) lliat the iMaupiis’s 
or regulating the inililaiy opeiations were invanahly ismkhI 
to l^oiitical Secretary of tile (loveinor-Ciciieial,’' — It is, unlor- 
beyond dispute, that a iiii^eonc.eptiori on tins point hatl aiismi 
.)se ulio weie to decide the ipiestion ot prize booty, ki whieb 
tings and the J3eiigal aimy aie so di'cply intert'stcal. Ihil, 
e deliveied our sentinu'nls on this siibjec t in aiiotlun pait oj 
t \uinber. i\<‘ tlunk it unnecessaiy to say niou' in tliis place, 
(be \\bi>le (d the Indian aiinv well knows that to l-oid 
Hastings alom , and not to hi,- “ thoiongh man ot business, Mr, 
Adam, Ix'longs the i'\ilusi\(‘ meiit of planning and execnting theen- 
i|re M beiiie of op('iati(*iis, political and militai), wlm h maiked tbe 
i^, ]tiogiess, and teiminatnai (d the 'liahi.tita oi Ihiulaiee c.mh 
^ giis : and that tin' as^islaie e u lin h All. \(lam lendeii d on tb tl 
iira.sion, was no nioie (ban fillv othci ladii idea’s atlaclud to hi-, 
Lordship’s •'tall and suite could ba\c alioidcd w itb cipial kshIiimss 
E tdfl zeal. That a (_'io\('inoi-( Icncial >lioidd gi\c a cbie j'oilie:' id !ii> 
yOnlidem e to aiiv man liobiin", tbe atnation ot liis 'iviaiiaiv, lu.iv b,' 
tltilluiallv infmaed iiom the \ei\ aet (d bis Mtii'eiitii.g to bi-appoiil 
and that Mi Adam’s h ng'li of '•ei\he .aini loi al expeueinc 
ii^lbiild iiiakc’ bini ol mo/o' iise to an\ t 'o\eiiioi-t leiieial, as well a . (i> 
Lotd Hastings, ma\ be aKo adnintt d. Ihit tbi' pajieis alosids pnb- 
irJied, and in the bands ot niosi ol (b<* pailies inteiesled in tbe issue 
jftlie paslion, show that f,oivl 1 1 > dings liiinselt w lote o// bis ow n 
iespaU 111 s (bat weieofaip, impt/ilanee, and that Ml. Adam’s “ so/ ■ 
2a////’c,” u ld( b Is made (o ligiiK* so < oiispn noiis!\ m bis eiilugisl^s 
'liapsod} , as if it pioved Ah. Ad.im lobe (be (Iieat Oiigiiial, tioin 
vhidi all the plaiis ol tln‘ (.impugn miianatevl, was inmelv aiii\ed to 
wifv tin aei ui.iey nf tlie.se eo[)ies .uid ie( oids of w bat bad lu'ini eoii- 
teiv(‘d and wntteii by l.md I l.islings Idiiisell ! Soimnbtbeii foi tin* 
hipiideiit a.sscitiou of a daim to niilit.iry talei.l, and e\(dnslve tonli- 
|j;ii('e on tbe jnut of Aii. Ad.im s idogi.ipln'i — a (bum lliat, \»(‘ak as 
believe the indhulual liim clt to have bfani, InC aie peisuiuled lie 
fonld have .slnunk fiom assi iliiig toi bimsell,oi siiliei ing to pass w illu/iil 
L (hs{ I.umei if ])nt loitb b\ ollnn.s b(d(.ie Ills death. 1 1 .ippears that one 
•ait of Ml. .Adam's duties, wlule thus emplo\ ed, was to issue “ iiw 
tiiictions,” llieobjei t of uliii h wa-,, “ to ( Inak tb" v'aififttnl mrlnitt' 
ion s of 'Oine tniK tionai n‘s, on w liose < ondin I tin* sm ( ess or tailui e ol 


.Some imjKiitiiit pait ol iliegenei.il pi. in (h'pei.ih'd an .idmissioii, at 
li ,^■.^,tballlli■le irrn “ wavwaid im liiiations”e\enamongtbe liiiietimi- 
ai ie 1 (d ( lo\ ei nineiit that it \» <is desii.ibb to (dna k. A et w bat w as the 
e(»n(im t ol tbisseiw Aii. Adam not Imig .iI'((‘P\ aids ^ It waslode- 
noiime and p.inisli, with a ligonr Ixwond tbe law, the siigbte't alln- 
sioii to tins way maessitv, oil wdii(di for \eai.s ol bis own lite be is 

.said to liuve hum acting, lit his lio.tility to the iiicmls ol in'j'nby 
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liiKitions amonp; public fiinctiiuiarics whicli require?w 
prrcctcd : liu dcnmiiiccd il us a irisult'^to Govcrri^elBIB 
iipposu so ; and piinislicd tlu- coiLsciegl^uS assciior of th^||H 
4 ,^ opinion ^vitil a conliscatiuii of all bis to 

llic very doctiinc now admitted to be well - actedf^JH 

f b}^ till' (lenoiinciiii^ individual bimself. 'j'liis is exanip^^ 

tbe cousi^teiK-y and bene\olenco of tins “ bonouraUe’' mill), tbow^f 
jhpuiany uion; of eipial force ini;^bt be adduced. 

'fill' l)io<^iapbei, ^\itb a view to lu^ime a belief of tin' late Seerc- 
laiy’s almost suju'riiatuial pouei.s, pbvsie.d as well as nioial, sa}.'^ 
> “ 'I'he labouis and au\ieti('s of tint jienod, (wlnle altejulinjj; 

1 iastiny.s in tlie M.tbi .lUa t anijsiiL^n,) < an lie kiiovv n only to tbos(! w|^ 
wiliie^secl All. Adam undei tbe d)seluM;;e of bis a( cumulated duties: 
late III I be nipbt, w Im'ii it/l ( /se \\ eie at lest,” (oHu ejs on pmiid. senti^j 
and ollier.s, no doubt, iiiclinb d,) “ tbe lamp Avas constanll\ biiinin" u 
///.S‘ t'ujtf ’ (^as il It A\ (‘i(‘ imt <dso buiinnu; <0 almost (vei\ other; 
il the meie eM.stmn <> ol a bm iiiiiQ; lamp miubt not maiL lepose as 
as w atcbi'ulness,) “ u bde 1 asids and < -.talettci (mcs ene( mi w(‘ie \va^ 
111'^ to (Mils i’oitb //m e\pie^se . Avaiii, tboied' tbe march was t(f 


lade tieloi ( 
M< ot led; 
1 . n if h III 


n mil ' ( a pi act n e t oiniiloKf i 
op b M'd. and a 

I a b a lomul' . bu ome uie( il 
llie lin.il oi<l( 1 to mo\ o ' A] 
mo>( eln^pieul and impassiouQdj 
tliat n m (Idhcuit to siipfness . 

dl t]ie>e Iiaia diitii's of lb 


i 111 w bndi m doubt le-^s iiitendeii to be mo>( eln^pieul and impassiouQdj 
boideis so I loselv (Mi tbe inliinloim, tliat it m (Idbeult to snppiess i 
-mile III leadino il. In tbe mnbt ot all l]ie>e liaia>'.LOL; diilii‘s ol lb 
Se( letai V, wiio u as al'\ a \ •> eai iied lioin pbu e to pbu e in a liixmiou 
pidaii([Uin, on boi.sebai’K, or in tbe bouda ot a stately I'lepbant, uba 
must have bci'ti tboM.* of tbe wimi v olbeeis, who bad tomaridi or iigh 
bV day, and mount guaid I)\ night; .ind \\lio->t' wi-aiv limbs inigb 
envy ibo Secretai y’s com[)aia(iv(>ly indolent post But, abi.ve all, i 
the A\iit('r ol desp.ilelies, who had merely to tianscnlie llu' tlmnohts c 
another, A\a.s umipelled to bi' up 1 de at night, while all othm.s slept 
what must ha\i‘ been the lahoui of him who had toeoiueive, to pl^i 
and to ext'cute al! wdiieli Air. Adam had nu'iely to juit to paper, wln^ 
thoughts weie to he embodied into A\oid-> 


But, says the uiisuspi'cting luograpliei , ‘‘ it is to he ohseivial, tin 
ill addition to the functions of the politieal depaitnient, All, \dai 
Idled the situation of private secretaiy, so that he had thus m'nilhc 
Inaiuh of duly to peifoim, in its natuie iiigeiit and distinct tiom th; 
which mainly occujfied his llmughts, Iml cousi’,iiiig ol‘ conlidentn 
‘ on I'spoiuh'iice legaiding the (bs( rilm/ nut of p<if i oiniijc, oi of eon 
nuniieations w 1th tin' piim ipal funetionai iC" ui the lhesidem\, am 
theietoii', 7iof (idnuttfiuj of tian.'^fer oi delegation to otlier liamb 
I bis is a .striking eXiiinple of the ssstem of pluialities wbich still pn 
'alls ill India, and of the weak manm'r in wliiAi tlu'\ aie defemlei 
'I'iie (rutliis, tliat an\ one of iIkso olliie.s woidd ba'e been ulia im 
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lu' wlio unitif'rt ”!riwirifl!5 

J asra the eJtIfa labours t-ntailed on tlic bolder ot 

tttmeiate, one tt'Oidd su|)j) 0 .se that be performed tH® 
it help of 'an|t‘ 1 fijnd, and without any eorresponding 
bjik^eAts; for in such case only could t;reat men} 

It baj>])ened, lunvoviT, that Mr, Adam v\ as 
d efiormouslv ])aid, loi bolh: receiving for cacli about 
iry afi th(‘ Ihime Mim^tciof Knoland, while, in additi-m ^ 
Llhi^, lie ui('lde(l, by \iitue ot his united tiinctioiis, neiily the 
hole of the pa(ron:ii::e oi thet’ivil Ser\ ice, ,irid much abo ot thf' 
„|iljlarv. U all this nothini^ ? Theie is no man who knows whnl 
^|jtion;n^e teallv means that wdl think lit^htlyot Mr. Adams reward ; 

any one who knows how' ethenuitlv every head ot a }>uhlie othci' 

^ assisted hv siihoiduiates in India, who will think mueh ot hr> 
'labours, OI deem them at all '^nuiter th.in tlioM' of many other pnhlh' 
functional i('s in (In' '-ame .^er^ice 

/"AW' iiiav, peihip''. take fx’easion to lemaik in tins pku e. that ik* 
aV|?nment 'whn h has been iiroed ayaiii''t the n)i-(hiefoi inakiii'j, .iii\ 
CoiDpariv's senant athneriior in India, tnaieelv, the cmI ot lii> 

, briii^dmj^ all his local atlai himuits and piepidiee^ into p]a\', to the uikIho 
/ prefereiiro of his peiMUial fi lends, ami nrijost esdiision oi ('(inal ineiil 
■'in his peisiiiial enemie->,) may he applied ',\ ith e<|nal (jailh and loiee Pt 
the appoiiilment o. piivate sri irlai\ it m iindonhledlv loirj; ih il 
tllis othee slionhl he held hv an\ one fillin'^ aii\ othei po^t, as w.is lln' 
tJASe with ^Ir. \d.im, hut it is also \\ioiie that it should he held a 
'Comp:ni\ ’s servant at all. Siieli a iiiiii m sine to ini\ liiuiselt up ni ill 
the intimuos. pailies, p.ntialitn's. and hatieds i»l the ( ! \ il Sel^ K'c, mil 
to make the most iinpist di-ti ihiitnui ol t h.il p.ifiuiiaao' w liieh. should he 
di'[)en,sed with leteienee to imiit and litnes'^ aioiie. i hi ilie same 
principle that pmtn e is heiter adiniiii >iei ed in all oiii (oiintm towns, 
from the eiu miNtaiiee ot the judues and . oiitmel hat iiia no local i mi- 
nexIonWii them, .111(1 heinii: nnmfinemcai hy teai ot duphamme m 


' hope of f.i\ om iioni an\ ot tlie ( onleiiditi'X p^oties t it i- a’so ( ei lam 
*^at a lieu ( jovei mu -( ieiieral fioin haiioue, amt a mwv IhoateSe- 
^’^tary tAmi the same mhiiiIiv, eadi alike straiiau'is to llio>e o\ei 
l|j.;liom then iiile i, to he exciiised, amt amomj: whom ollii ( s aie to 
-t>e (iisti ihiited, \vill (h) mme imp.irtial pistiee than men dexaled I" 

t hese po-vts out of the vei'} hodv, to ev( r\ nieiuher oi wlndi the\ aie 
amili.ulv kno\',n. We hdieve that the domt oi Diieetom.oknow- 
I'din' fliK piima|»Ie, and have (ha.ided on adherine; to it in iutuie. 
f so. \(e aivf' them ciedit thi the e\<’d!e.,ee fd tln^ :n!e, and lm|-< to 
see If li^odh persovered in. fold }l.istina;s, in not observin;.; it, 
Inncil, ino-r piohaliU, to hendit by Mr. Adam’s local experiem e , 


hut the intiioiies and tieaelienes disdoM'd hy the Omle ihil>ois, le- 
‘■eiillv hod hotoie the Coiiit e,f Propnetom. and analysed in om two 
pieeedoej; Numheis, siiow that he muiiislMd a snake in his hos('un. 
Indeed, hm I oiddnp’s confidence was not merely hetiaved hy the sup- 
plied tneiid ,iiid depositary ot all Inks state secrets, hut hetiayi 



to leave a «W!PwpiP!raW(| 

^)0 time will wash aw’ay. 

Ir Witli aview^ to awaken a inoie geiieraHympatby ini™ 

pi(‘ro, the hiogiaplier asserts, that ^ds of the 

arose entirely fioin his gi eat mental and l)odi||S''^^^^ 'so' 
eoidiiig to this iKJtion, lu' niay l)e consideied' to b|^e died a 
to the |)nhlic service, and thus to deM’ive tliat hiS na|^6 shoum^^^^ 
lield Ji'j revel eiice <ni that aciouiit. Mr, Adam was, however, in ^0.''v 
liill vigour of health when lie hecaame temporaiy (io\ einor-t ienef^* A 
able to attend letes and halls, in all the I'onij) (d .'.tati' and eercniio^^,';| 
to drive fre({U('nth’ tiom Ihuiaekporc Ut ( ah utta and hack, in 
state eaiiiage, and to take his oail\ ailing'^ on llie ( 'Oiiise, atten®qw^^ 
hy ten times ihf iinmher ol tioopeis tliat L<iid Hastings ever thought ,~ 
neeessaiy lor tlie siippoit of hi'i moi(' Inimble jin timsions. Air. 
was also in tlu' full vig()ni ot liealth wle'H )ie hatii'hed llie h.ditoii OrfV 
I Ip' ( kill litt a loniD'il and «'|Im11\ owIjui hi wii'lc lii> i eh' h rated; 
iiiaiiileslo, declaring all hl.^ < onoti \ im n in India unfit t'» be tni^t^ ^ 
v\ith ilie e\j)r(‘ssion ot llieir ojiiijioiis. and (oniiiminiig them, aUgtd^;.' 
chains and sla\er\ ot the mo^t debasing kind, Ihit alter his hVj|®TAi 
lei'jn ot a tew wan'k-', dniing whnh he seemed into\icrilc‘d with. 
sudden ('levation to jcowei. In* iicac'i' held his head uj>, like a bold, 
feaih'ss, or an fiinoc’ent man, again. I ht* lec oltec. tion of the tyiant- 
dc'eds 1 h‘ had commiUed towaui'^ liie meichanls cd’ Hvdeiabad, and 
the fiiends ot ficM'dom in ('ah utta, seenuHl to hang like a curse or 
sjK'll on Ids imagination. Il<‘ tiled a \o\aL’e to >(‘a — he wc-nt lo the 
hills ot l\i|)aul — In* joiiine\<'d <oei ( eiitral India to Icoiiihay, All 
would licit do, he eoiild not lly tioin liim'>elt t aii(f we sinceiely he* 
Iieve that icMooise and lejientuuce so pievii upon his heart, tliat ll^lS 
dc'ath, if not (‘iitin'K caused, wa^al lea-t Inistem'd most inatcMally, 
‘h> jiangs uliicli no eaithly mc'du me <..c)uld lelievc. 

’ “ Ihil we ha\(“ not\et done (sivs liis biogiajdiei) with llie* icrapi- , 
tiilalionot Mr. Adam’s c laims to tlie hisiuKj ijrnttludp of tlu* (oim^i' 
tr\, to (lie service* cd’ wliicli his lilc* wa.s de\oted. Neilluu (weiixtwv 
idd) ha\c' we. 'I’lic* tin me is too jnohlic to he* ahandoiu'ii so soon.,$^; 
would have been cd' some\aluc‘ to liave leaint fiom the lnograph|^| 
what couiitis lic'. meant when he spc'aks ot All. Adam s claims to lfj|1 
lasliiig gratitude. If he meant Hnglaiul, what has lie ever done foirj 
il, hot to degiadc* hc‘r vei> name, and ollei insult to all Imr dese'enc^ 
ants, by maintaininit and acting U|)on the odious doctiine, that wliJH 
all oilier men I'li'c* iiec' to ic'iiiaiu in India under tin* dominion cd tnH 
laws alone, those who ha\o tin* /h* ^ fort u /i> to he* ot Ihitish cuigin h* 
!>uth, may^H' hamslied, i iilnc'd, tiam}>h*(l cin, and destioN c‘d, without| 
iho iiilci \ c iition oi any law whato\ei. at the nnic wdi and pleasnie 


ot the dc'sjxil ;>.t Axho.-^e nod thl‘^ must tall down and woisliip any 
gohlon image' that In' m iv setup; or. Id e t her e w ho iC'^isti'd this t\ - 
laiincy of old, be cast into llu' hui nmg liei v luiiiac'e, thc'ie to eiiduio 
tlie toilure v>f his j’neseut wialii.and he sui)jc‘ct tliiongh litc' to .ill liN 
lutuie jnTseeutions ^ Tins is what he has chuu' foi hngbmd. it' the 
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(lone lor iffPPfSWfWi'Mnfj 
, conudBrce \\ as about lo cxtoml it.s(‘ll tlirouj’Jiou. 
thointeiiol’jMrom tlio unreal cciiIk* iit 1 lydeiubiul, bj 
hoiige of Pdlmejf.aiul (‘o. In tliatforoi^^ni stati- ; and linn 
rilito an unjust and iinpiolitable uar, in thu j)iO' 
lerte has Ixtu already a !j:reat('r sacriliee (»f l)!oot 
treasure tliBU tile'll Ives of a thousand sin-li “ t1ioron(;li nuni o 
ines:» as Mr, yVdain could ever lepay '* d'iie tiutb is, that lie waj 
iecided enemy to tlio tine iuteresth of both these countnes, .and Inn 
just cbmn on the j^iatitude id’ eitlier. He was one ot tin* uio> 
bottl'd enemies of tlie (’oi.oNi/ m ion of India by Enolisbiium, tin 

e y jmblic mea.suii* by wliidi great benefit can result either to tin 
J country oi the other; and h\ bis |)ei])etual 0[)]M)>ilion to evei^ 
'Uting wbieb bad e\en a tctidnicff to bring about llii.s giaiid ih'sidei- 
atura, he was the inllietor of the most uue(jni\ocal injuiies on both. 

As a member of (oninil, ’ sa\s bis eulogist, “ Mr Adam's eli:i« 
ri\cter was i onspieiioiis for solid sn/se, and tor the i lost' diseiiiniiMi 
iug judgment wl.i(b be (Wci bad at ((Miimand fm all (nu'stnm 
Happy statesman' io.t \V(' are still (oiistiained to <i-k. what wcm- llic 
’Dfjcasuit'.s be or n.^inat' (1, and wbriein wa'. tie srii-e mid jinlLimi iil 
'displaced ^ U e ire an .ncK'd \\ [ill the allaii o| 1 1 vdt labad and tin 
;’Pre^s ; Iw o tiurstioii-, on \\bi(di,a'. we ba\ e ii’piMlnlU ■'bo^Ul in bii- 
• mer papeis, tbeii' In a nmtinual di^pl iv oi the '::ui''>r'^t < im llit's and 
■most uiipnialleled absiiiditv a' well as iniu-'tne. Ibit. savsliN bio- 
grapher, “ he w as alw <i\s aiiMon^ to -i el. iidoimation, nod t'» mail 
hiniselt of the snuuo'stions o{ othei' on all snh|c(t-, with wliuh he !/( 
lieved llmm to be moir famihai than biinsclf.'’ And liov> does iln 
reader think be made this anxiiOv mamto-l '' \enl), in a ^tlal)Ln■ 
wav; bv gairging <wer\ man’s mouth ; b\ sbiitting u[) even tlie oidi- 
nary eliannels ot iommnni< ation ; and b} tlneatmdnu e\(‘i\ oin- of bis 
countrymen wbodanni to make any siiggc'-tioii wbuli did not mioul 
with Ids own pieeoiuei\ed notimis with seviue and sumiiiai\ puiiisb- 
ment 1 This is an Indian (lo\einoi\ notion of the be^t way to piolil 
yl^ythe suggestions o) otbeis ! \\ itli this j)reeantiun be might widl he, 

pit he is deserilied, “ above the p(‘ltv ambition of bguiing in llu' ic- 
fcojd as the onginatoi of ix ir sebemes ’’ I 'or him, and bis iavomed 
friends, the old sdumw'- weri' nn(|uextioiiabl\ mm b beltei, and (hen 
klvul of the good go\ermnent of India would he in the lestora- 
jioii of all tlieoA/ ( melties, monopolies, and lohheiK's, whieh maiked 
le earliest peiiods of tlie liistory of tlie ('ompany’s goveinment in 
lateonntiy ; e\fiy improrennmton whidiwas, no doubt, ealh'd in its 
(lav a ra>h innovation.’' In a slmit tiaiislation fiom the ‘ Olelia 
\idhi/ giveidu the last Ndimbi'r of (he ‘ Asiatic Joninal,’ under the 
title ot ‘ Maxims oftli(3 Alalabais,’ is a line wlin h sa\s, “ NCvei 
venture to se( ond anew eustoin — a maxim that has led to llu' per- 
petuity of caste-, and the obstinate letenthm of every huperstition and 
tolly in tlu' Ivast. 'I’bisi.^ the same pieeej>t wblidi, in ollu'r woids the 
weak-beaded among ourselves are still disposed to venmale niulei ibi' 
lioliini ot It Hacliiig the wisdom td’oui uiiusltns:” ne see,, indeed. 



Hint pn'jiidiro ;irf* I'Vcryi^oK' 

,aiii(' in their ellrcts ; and tlms it is tliatMr. Adam, 
lotli, thought itaiiK'iilto pciM'eule the “ iMO])af?ator 3 of 
iiions” and the “ oiiginatoi;; of new' hchemes:” although 
^\vritim^s hear witiuss that never weie any opinions nioie ticv 
in tljefr ahsiirdity, than some of tliose put forth ])y hiinselt in 
eeleluated maiiifosto agaiiibt the Indian Press; and his selieiiu' 

I inakiii',; it .sul)ject to a licence, levoealjin at pleasure, was so ?icw, 

' had nev'i' ])eidre l)een lieard of in India siiiie that eountry liad 
,snl)j('eL to l^riti-^li duiuinion. IP w tis tlierefoie most t^uilty ol that of 'jit 
which Ills biographer would have us hi“lie\e lie was innocent ; --aii(|,,,- 
eiioiiiued otliei men for doing wlnit it u elalmed for him as 

i‘ foi hiin>eir; naiiudy, ‘‘ Ills never peimiC^ 



S“' 


especial merit to have done , ^ 

ling the smiM' of obligation to the (ioNerinu-dcnmal to jiillueriee any J 
(h'pai till e iiom the conscientious di-(haige ot his duly to the puhlie. ^ 
And ahlKUigh it is ag.iiii K'peated as an especi.d merit, that “ 
did luil licsilati to recoid lii.-^dissent win .1 hi.> jiidgmciiL could not 
piovc, let it neV(‘i be ioigotteii that this, whidi the w 01 Id aie Uiigl|fe^^ 
l<i h(‘Iiev(‘ was \iitiie m him, hei anm in lu'.i'Ve- a crime ill otliciJ^^y 's 
iiisomucli as that he liid li.uudieil <ind ruined oiu' (d‘ hi> h'llow'- cou^l^ ^ 
ti\iin*u ioi d.iiuigto ('\('i<i'>e tins and then, in a md]ute^i^)!J' , 

wliidiiic put t'oith to niaii'v In'. < nmil n . (h,i\ imi: pieMoe.dv gatzg^i|' 
lhepi('>'., and pi('\enle<l .\n\ man limn aiiswniii'j; him on tlie .'•pot^) 
added flie memuiahh- dis '.nation el this slavidi siiitimeiit, “ // is 
//npO'Ki/jlr (0 (I /nst'lf /<} Ili/If (J^II C) , (liUn 

(in ,/i(hc/(ht(il (/<!) in'j /oiij'inon nf nt nnents on il/ui h li( knows 
iioil tlio nu mil j (\f thot ijowiniinnf Imre o/i (i<(!ii ( .1 jo osscd 
(h^plon'^ni r" ! — 'I'liis is the doctiine of the “ 1 loiiouiable” John • 
Adam, lor ■whom a daim is now set up to tlie lasting gratitude of, . 
llu*'< ouiiti V, to tlu' siMvi(t‘ot which hi-, lite wasdmoted ! 

' On the Mihject of tlie Piex- in India, the biograidiei goes over all/‘ 
the old fallacies, already a hundred times t'xposcd and refuted, and „ 
lepeat.s the langn.ige oi tlie eelehiatt'd manitesto id Ali. Adam, asil^ 'j 
It weie still iintoiidied and undisputed, instead of being lorn, as the 
leadi r who hasanv eimo.sity may see, to very lags and latteis, havingd 
a-aieely a thread of its aigunitnit left to hang the weh togethei. ' 
is not our intentlou to aiial\se this (picstion again in detail. But 
should not do oui tlnty to the aitide now uiulei examination il w^.j 
W('i<- not to notice at least the few leading [xiints on ^^llRh it s('ems I 
la> the greatest stre.ss. As our leinaik.s !m\e, howe\ei, alieady e\ten(j 
uilieNoiid the limits which we usually assign to any oiu' tojiiein? 
Niiiiiiiei, we sh.dl < Iioom* tliis pait ol the subject as a ic'stiiig-place,^ 
and resume our task at the eailiest oppoitunii\. 


> Sec Oileiital lh‘ial»l, \i-l. I. Nos. 1 and J. 
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pi, Spriii”, nnd t • r slimo bi lulil m (M( !i ^ .»1(‘ ; 
rAdiPli, thru, l)n(\ 0 Tn-ilc <'l tl'*’ tl.iik winici u-ib' , 

Tis Sptint;, and il'' ^uIlslulu' iinniulam and dt ll ; 

Stroll'’, Ibrd ot tbf- t.iu'wcll, tiicn — lau'wcll ' 

Oil! oMi .uni'' ina\ wither, our lie.iiO liiow cold, 
Ihil we >liidl not lor^el tine, Jhid ol tlu' Hold ’ 

W I in, lik’d tli\ liiuh lln^lit, and onr lieaiN tin y weu' luoinf 
I'oi tlioii did''l ino\i’ on like i lone tliiiiuh i < loud , 

And till' naiion^ that w.ili li'd tin e w iih tei lot wt i(' diinili, 

1 Ol ihe\ led that then houi ot di>.i''t( i w.e^ eonie 
( t'li ’ oni ti PI IV wilhei, N.e , Jki . 

Tli\ home \\,l^ the ^lnoke ol tin ^uat hallh lield, 

1 h\ vnii''hnie the thi'-li o| ihi 'oiiis a'' tin \ |n .d'll. 

'l iiN lood It w l^ '^h'l \ . thv muM' lilt h'liii 
1 1| the I'll -^I'O .idiii ; ( imp. Hid tin loll o( tin dinin 
t 111 ' "III II III'', 

( )\ I vK n.iN md \ nil \ aids we ti n k' d ih\ Iioim' ili ;hi, 

W help ' nil eot was a loi ti es i ,n h •'tip w a ' a lejli! . 

In the di pills lit till' iip^ht, thioii'jh tin' in on hoi ind i !i i , 
\N e In aid tlu w n-'iiiniiioii', and i t n '1. " W i Ue In o ' 
Oh! oui IIIU', v\< , 

dVe h,i\ e loltou 'd lh\ i d! o'l i thiee ih 'M *' ol mow , 

\\ In le tin an li.ith no !iti , .md t'n ii\i i' n>) th'w , 

dll on wilt t.inil I ml u o| II out, hut tin |. r i onh i m a 1 line 

r.\eii linn tlu 111 lid he III, Ol ,:s Ion. im; hn t nm 
( )h ' mil ,1 1 111 ', N e , \ , . 

The iWi d i altli w.i' -till. It ihe !’, ip ot I'u w , 1' 

J’h\ '.dam i w,is the '.iti .ii.nd <d n nnai' ,ind km ,• , 

d lion w( It loid fiom till hill'> to iln m i ii oi i m'- In le ; 

ilioll well • loiloli'— A! I'' thou lit 'diilpai i.o luili 

Ih'l oil! iiiiiN III u witin 1 , oni in iit' 'oow i i,|d, 
Lli Wt liMlelhii h" — Ihld ol tin Bold 

raiotlii. well! I.ni |t,fr wlP hi.ue Ihid ot W ai 
N I'alit h it h ( In'-! d a I oni id tin 1 ml i \ ei \ 'i ,i i 
I li.it 111 I oil I- lu si I ill ti 11 o| dm dt 1 ds ih it wi le done, 
Winn I hull 'Oil (hi 111 til' lull hl.i/e 1)1 \ |( |oi \ ’, -1111 

( )!i ' oiii .mils s/m// w it In I , oil I In ii i hi' (o ild , 
hie W e f an !o\i tliec 1( llndoltln lioid 

l//i lO/i// HOh 111 UN Mill W ^ 


’ Nhiu si la I i.iin e, -i hi "lout' 

I tp ait “ t ail Ills, ( h >, \uu , I I - ” 
l\< I'liiidi ns, p ir line \ n tun e 

I >111 ' iniii , \iiihi ’ ’ 

/ ( lili'uni f liillll, ih diri <> I 


I I III I 
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IfM-, ( IIAK \( 1 \N'l) \M{IIIN(.S (H- 

IJIK <,KiniAN roM’. 

'I'lii, ( li'iinans c.ik ho.isl of a nimilK'r oi illllst^^()ll‘^ aiiionjM 

v\ lioni Scliitlrr and ( i(K“lIio hold the lauk, 'I’lio iiamosaiKP 

will ot aolln)i.s aio f.iiudiar to mosl of tlicit couni i iiH'ir,’r 

hilt lh(' hiiim-r .sooins lo ho th(‘ iiiost^ <j;<‘iinMl]y ostooini'd. pai thailarly 
amoii'^; llic fair m“\, u !ii( li lo‘ lia^ so oltm loadiMlo' .siihj'iM t ol l)i<; 
hcaiiliful cuiiiiTositioiis, Scliillci, in liis \\iitnii,^s, ajiponls more to tlio, 
passions and t('('Iin!j:s of Ins roadoi^ tliao (ioctho, avIucIi may poriiaps''^ 
in soim* ik‘<ri-( (« ai count |oi the lai'^ci shau' ot pulilic appiolialioif 
hi( h lie ha.-, ohtaiiM'd, .Most of (ho a(('ount-n n lin li iiavo hitherto 
Ih'oii jaihli, -, 1 ) 0(1 (tf this (li^tin<;uiNli<'(i individual aio oitlior ti'dioii-^ly 
lono, or .so hnol and impel fi'<t, :l^ to jti event all the mati'rial tael.'^ 
eoniiecti'd with 111-, liO'-tMiv hemu ielat<d In tin- piesent artiehn we 
h.iv e colle< t('(l into a moderate s|nH (' evetv I liiiio material, and added/ 
hoiii .luthentic pu\ at(> .-^ouk es, siu ii new' t.n ts a-, will, it Is hoped, be*, 
iiilerestiii;.,^ to tlio.'.e who delight to tiaie (he ii-'O aiivl pio^ress of motV-. 
eiiiiiK'iit loi then eiMioK, aiui en)(t\iiui; deseived eidehiity. 

dolm Ikedmivk (’hn^topliei \ on Sclnller wasluaii on the 10th 
111 Noveinhi'r, l/V/hat M.nhach, a •'iiiall town in W ii temhei e;, situ- 
ated on the Neil-ai. Ill-- tathei wa-, suiyeou to a leeiimml in the 
hiiss.iis, l)(don'j;ine; tlu' Ibike of W iitemhei'^, <ind att(M w iiuk held the 
larik ot caplain, toecthei with the ollueot iiispectoi to the nuisoiy- 
'/iideiis helonein'j; to tin- Duke, lie was ai live and eiiciimspec't, 
well skilhai ill plidooipliv and mathematus; and distin^niishecl hiiit- 
si'll hv a woik on the <ultuie ot tiee-,. Sihilio s mother was the 
dauehtei of n hakei , e.illul Kodweis-, tand not tioni the piaei- Kod- 
\\'eis>, as has heen eiioiuousK stat('d); she was of lelteious haliiN/ 
and .1 woman oi liin' leeline;, lait had not leveivi'd a paitieiiluil y ‘j;;oo(t' 
education: she was. howevei , a waim aduiiier ot tlu' works of I’lz 
and (h'ih'it. In the ('aii\ ji.irt ul’ his lite, .'^chillei Ini'd with his 
paieiits, hv whom he w .is teiulei K helovc-d, ,il koH h, a small vil-- 
iaee III \\ jitemhei'j,. lie leeened his lii-st ediu'utnm tiom a Ihotest-' 
ant vleiii>man, called .Mosei , .ind at this tviily peiiod oave stnkirig^ 
pioois of the ociieiositv ot hi, dispo-'Uioii. 

In (he >e.ii 17t)Shis taste joi poetiy fiist (,* i-'plas ed itsidf. Oia^'i 
dav, attm he and a fellow -si holai liad .'-aid then le.s-.oii-, fiom thei 
latlnahism, llic'V leceivcd small lemuneiatioii jiom the ma.ster^ 
toi till' mamu'i inwhuhthev liad .u (putted themsiives. Selnlloiyin 
Ills joy, imo|»os(hI lakino some cold milk in ike count . , -house o( Ifarl- 
(‘iiei k : his liieiai loiisei.led, hut on .'niivina there they ('ould not 
''hi. nil whu the\ w idled. 1 )i'.,ippointed . liaw w('iiL to Neikar- 
\\ ailnnofii. w heie th<'\ tound the lienu'd ii'jia-'L Schiller, (hehyhted 
nl ha\ iia; en|o\ ('(1 his tiivninilc' he\ ,,u -it-un nnw: moiiiitcd a lolly 
lull, lioin which he could see both llaitemadc nad \('ekai- \\ aihiumm, 
'^nd dehveied witli poetic pathos h's m,\!i‘(ln tiou on the spot wlnut he 
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fTiiii UR’ ohjoct of Itih (Itsiio. and 
j wlirrc il \^a^ (‘uinidiod liini. 

^fn ihc sanu' U'ar, tho u')n(’S('iita(lon of n ])lay at tlio llicalu' 
|.ii(h\i^'>'jiirp; niado a poui'itnl iinpio^don on Inni ; and ('vcn tlu'nl 
^nni only itino M'ars ot ai^n, lie loiined tli(‘ de^iLjn toi In-; celebiiu^ 
fcd piece ‘ TIh' ijohheis.' He eoiiipo''ed ids jii^t poem in 177^2, on 
me (lay of Id.^ conliiinalion, to oi\e his mother, rIio had llie (hi^ 
jpofne leproai hed 1dm for his [gaiety, a prool ot his jnety. I'lilil 
|77.’l he attended ,\ pidilu' M'hool at I aidu lyshuur, R'licre hi^ paicnt,. 
^li\ed '^'inu'fime; and in the !u'i;imdinj[ ( ather di^lue^uisln'd Idmsell 
pix the ':,o.ldn('^s (d'liis du|)o-itluii, his open-lieaiti diiess and \i\aclty, 
iflli.in hy eNtu'ine alleiition to his ^tndii'N, iiich llnni consisted in 


-le.idini; \ I’s I'neid. tiie Ti uti.i ol ()\ id, and tlu‘ Hdis of Ihi- 
'ia((‘; so that no one siuj e -ii d the mils ulmh la\ com oaled m 
JiiMi, I ntniiuiiatel\ the hanalatmii of llie liiinditN and aukvaid- 
im , ulmh emhaiiimsod !nm >o much in after hie, wa^ hdd lieie, 
and v.a^ jaincipallv lOMm; to llie (imdint of one of hi' pien nlai , 
tailed dalin. with I mil he li\ed smne tune, .iiid A\h«n h\ conslani! 
bcoldim; him, and leeli’rj; di 'ph' i>mI at (pialitie-, p's !< ( I ly liai inh , . 
Ui.d evmi Mil’ioim, llni-. di U;.i\i ;! In . in\end'' u.m l\, 

!leu‘ he dmoli i Ill’ll'' ’i to llie md’. of , and u'Mh v , ,, 

on 'Ins a" ■. lilt , .m.d e .amo, U | X J.ui ihi < 'n|t ytm - a^M 
laments to t lio'i-i> oina' ollni oiiopatmn !" Um adapt'd im liiai 
^1 h(’ If ^timonials ' hu h ueie "U' n liini imi I'a' (' om ' ioim ui n il 
ill eontradietion to then opinion, loi il i>e\i(leni that tins n,i nil 
foiindi'd (>n an\ me m e>tiniale of h'- t denS, hut on aMonnt o', In, 
greaM Ivacit V. I’oi llii> ie.,a»n I'u p.u'iit^ \\e,e cjad v imn ll,' 
Duke ol W uf(‘ni!,eiu^ p! 0 ( Hied for ijin a p'a« e m the Knl’. imi!i , 
wlmhw.is a kind oi ae,.demy, and ie< entlv foniidml at kmhnj'- 
biip; To S( hiller this m u situation was not \ei\ .leu'iahle, as In 
^\as ohhgi'd to lea\e hi-, fa\oiiiit(‘ stmlv, theohiyc, loi that ot jiiiu- 
Jiuulcnce, whnh was not vei\ i mineidal to lim taste. An oppoitu 
jdty oderimi; it^elt in tin’ mmi 1/7.). he tipplu’d lunmelt to tin* ■'liKlt 
-pf meditiiie, and it m ■'aid that he was yl.n! of the (diaiiye ihit al 
Ti siihseipieiit peiiod, at ^(na, it m st,\ted that he had a. di siie la 
U'Ctmii to tIi(‘olo- 4 V, as he com (‘i\ ed it tin’ iiiyhest lioinaii to speak 
helore a nmltitiuh’ on thi thiii'.'-- mosi inipoit:ii!l to the hie ot inaii 
i The si hoot al laidw nmhni'r did not at all suit his dispo -itiaii ; 
itlie constiaint tmd ^oldim-hke disi iphni’ to v, hieh he \\ a ^ sii!))ei tml, 
checked tin* de\ idopnient ot hi- '.^enum. In their piomemules, the 
leholais V. ere dulled like troop , and toiloued hy preci’plm : pimtei 
rompendi.i ijuisijiie liher vetilii', .ind the « mnpany ot leiuales w as iiia-t 
stiietK proliihited. hden when he uulied to re.ni sona’ paits ot his 
' llohlieis,’ wlinh he had llimi (oinposid, to his eoiiipaiiions, he was 


' IJli'). Piurhniia* 'jiei ijucin niliil iinpi’ilit, (|iia miieio mtei )inl' nms 
loijio ai iii ri 1 i|,i,i! nr. 1770-71. 1‘nei Itoini* -pel ipii inm inli In iter ni hit - 
raiiiii trainiti- lauMreditni. 177‘J. \an sine I’niitii inr aiinimi jii'iim 
J'Uvteut'mi ea n ilt-in 1 ih.u'.u it |"‘iiO' miiim "lidi i ipnli-.. 



tlio greatest possll)le 

<Beeii seveiely piiiii.slied if deteeted. The pedantry of the InstrucB 
vjiot unfre(|ueiitly disgusted liiin ; and one day wlim hl‘^ piecaptor sewM 
io him in ids ehamher sojiie t.isks to peiiorm, he ihuev them at til® 
' fe(‘t of tli<‘ messenger, and e\eiaini(‘d, “ 1 uiH study a:s I like.” 

^ ffitlieitohe liad not obtained any very e\tensi\ e atcjuaintancj' witlt^ 
tilt* (‘elles Lettr(‘>, hut stdl he \va.s familiar 'u ith the woik^ of \ 
taii('and Klo}»>to( k, pai ti( idatly tin* lattei, which he studied uilhtlio^ 
atlentioiiof a eritie. In l\lop-.t(Kk’s Ode, ‘ Mein Witinland/ (my 
native land,) he eias<‘d the lem. under of the veises alter the winds 
l|‘ leli lieh(! dich Mem N’atinland,’' (1 lo\e thiT, my native land,) 
Biina* lie conceived that they weakened the etfcct of the le^t. ‘ l)ie 
^lenesung,’ (the Cionvale.w'eiice,) anotiier jiomn by tin' same author, 
^he destioycd altogether, because the Md)je< t ol all the poinpous veises 
"amountial to nothing mine than tliN — ‘‘ If I had not bei'ome con-i. 
valescent, 1 should ha\e died, and not compi-sid my Ali-^sias !” 

‘ t'gohno,’ a tiagedv, b> ( leitenbci'/, made a poui'tiul imgii's-iou 
on Ills imnd, as w I'll as ‘ 'I lu‘ ( lot/ do Ih-i In hiiigrii,’ 1 )\ th,i tho, and 
the ^\i)iks ol Le-sing and Leisevvil/. 1 le .visit tuol^ iKcnliai delight^ - 
in the Alw'ias 111 Ivloustork, and in leading the -juii'tuies, whuli* 
iiidin ed him to w ilte an opie pov'm, eallrd ' Aiif'i's.’ 

Ills taste foijtlie drama imw i'isphi\id itself, and about 17/6 
bo uiiilo a ti.eaedv. i ailed ‘ Dei Student \on Nassau,’ (the Stu- 
dont of ^'a■^-all,) ot whn h the M'll-ikstiui tion ni a Mumg man ot that 
plai e imnished inni uitii tin* siihjei t. Soon altei tollowed ‘ C'lisiniw 
do Modicis,' a tiagi'dv \eiy similar to tlie dulius di' Taioiito, by 
l.ii.wwitz. Some pails of these pieces, both of w bub iveie bnint by 
oni pool, aio .^latteied llnoiighoiit ‘The jlohbem,’ (die llaulKT), 
V'linh he lini-lied in 1/Sl. Munit the stune time lie wiole a 
^bolt diaimi, called ‘ .lahiniaikt,’ whn-h was upiesentiul at laid- 
wigsburg, on tin* bulli-ilav of the J)iike of Wii lenibi'rg, in w bichrS 
ueie several li.iil>> of bis genius. At this peiiod he became ru‘- 
ipiaiiited w ith the w litingT oi Sh.ikspcaic, which, however, did not 
I'll ase him iniieh. 

in 177.'; s< veral Ivric I'.oenis fioni Ifn jieii a|!peaied in tin* Seliw a*, 
bi^i'lics Magti/iiie, (Suahi.ui .lotunal); tluse weie not paiticnlarlyf| 
<!e\oi, but .still iliey en. tilled tin* editor to piopbe-,y to Si biller oi^ 
inagna somitiiiiiini. At la.-t, alu-i having stndievi i Cigiron, IMn-^ 
t iieli, (hiiie, and lleider, be dedicatevl binisv If (‘\v ln>i\ eljifc|jM5ilbu| 
^tndy ot nicitu me. Us a means of snirisu nee. \fioi tliN, in r778J 
b< wiote a Vvoik in l.<ilin, e.vlled ‘ VlvdoMiplua jhi\ .^lo!og^:^‘,’ amfl 
lu 1/SO, in (lerman, a woil. on ilie i oniioxion ot the animal w ill* 
tile spiiitual natuie ol man, entitled ' I boi (ti-x /uvanimenban.; del 
tbiomilicn atur des Mensilien mil .'.cinei gci.stluon.’ Jii the 1 ivt be 
‘pinled, in oidei to juiivo a )i\ sdioloanal lemaik, a pait of ‘ 'I'be 
bobbei.s,’ wliidi le* statid to be a li.ii>.sIalMn ol an linglisli liaceilv. 

1 le bei aine, aftei ibi.s, pli\,-.n ian of (ho ugimciit \nuv', and w a,s a 
bold tb.Kigb not .sueeei.slnl piai IKionei . 

this lime, about l/SO-Sl, he huishevl ‘The Kohbm-,’ and 



fP!iit at his own exponse, siiia* he could not filM T hooksclit^.l 
HPOitidcrtuke it, 'i’his work made him Knouii to llic Ihuoii do DaJ^v' 
and introduced iiim to tlic ilieatu' ol Maidieim, ot whicli 
®pruu was the director : and lie liad the ple.i.siiie ot seeiiu^^ liis piece i 
PPt'rloimed tuice at that j>lace. lie then took .so ^leat an iiiteiest in^' 
^the theatre, and panic ulaily in the adini; of fllaiid, that lie de.siiedlS 
pp hecoiiie a < oinediaii ; hut Itell jneoented liiiii, and .said with prophe- 
ptlc truth, “ .Not as ila' .k toi, Imt as a composer ol comedies, v\ill you 
^be the irloi v ot tin' (leriuaii theatre Aheady had he, at the school 
:;at l.iidu iir^huiij, jieiloiuK'd the part of ('l.ivi'^o With i,^icat credit, m 
Uloethe’s tiap^edy ot that uame. His play ('I'lie IvohlK'js) was re4 
. ;ceivc‘<l w ith much ei hit throughout ( ieimanv, hut it ( ompclled huia 
- to lly liom Sluto;aid, as lln'K' was a j/ass-as;!' in the pieci' whicli 
c^'Otlended tlu'tiii-oiis; lui at their lecpicst, ,uid jH'rha])s otieiidcd 
, the natuix ot the j»la\, the Ihike ptoluhited him tioiii c'mt wiitiin^ 
an\thiiio hut on medical suhjc'c Is, ami commanded tliat uheiie\(‘i 
lu' wished to puhli'.h aii> pmc c he was tiid to nIiow it to him. 

Schiller, who had liy this tune couij'ctscU his pin ^ c.illed ‘ |)d 
Kimlesincadeinm,’ (the' \lindc'ies'> ot Imi Child,) nutated at such an 
act ol ()pj>ie>sion, lied lu tin month ot t )c tohcu l/S 2 ,iiii() I 'laucoiiui 
Hen* lie lt\ c-d Miim time at ( teuieihcim, uiidci the name ot’ Schiiii(ii, 
but atterwaids lesided in tin' hc'.iutitii’ c oiiiiti of .^) imnycn, at 
Baueih.U'h , iii the taiiiiU ot \l,\d de \\ oll/oorn, with whose suiis la* 
liad been oil teiiiis I t iiituiiate l.ii'iidship when at Stutoaicl. In this 
rejiost' he wrote his ‘ hicsco, love and ('a'tMl,’ ( l-irhe and t'ahalc) 
£iml eoiieeiied tin* Jiist idea nf his Don ('ailo> 

In I 7 S.) he wc'iit. iimh i the* palionauo' ol D.ilhc 1 1 \ , as poc't to tlic' 
heat I e at Haiiheim. llc'diM haiircd the diiin s oi this situ iiion wiili 
•oijsidi'iahle Zc'al, toi he i(‘'r:tidcd the tlnatii as a nioial instil iitioi), 
md c'lcDwiotc' twolieatisc' to ].io\o its iii.o a I teiidc iic \ . He also 
iccupied himself with tian>!a(in'.r into (ic'im.iu the' Ma'iath .uai 
limon of Shakspeaie, hilt lu' s,,ou iclimjuislu d these loi hi> Don ( ii- 
DS, part ftl wliic h 1)0 had ni/^\ c oiiiposed. S((nie scciic's ot this pa i c 
veie ie< Ill'll at tin* Couit ot Datuisiadt, w liu li made Si hdh'i known 
o the J)ul.e ot \\tiii),ii_ who loiilctieil on him the title ot con- 


111 17*U he niideitook the manato'iiient ot a peiiodic'al joiiiiial. 
ic heiiiisc he Tliaiia,) the liist appc'aianic of w hieli was hi'dilv c ledit - 
• hie to Ills talcn'' \l the same tunc he studied with /cal the best 
racie aurliois ot I'lanee, iii.nu ot wliieii he wisiied to tiaiislate into 
'crinaii. In 1/K.) he wml to la-ipsic, and passed his da\s li.ip- 
nlv in the* eoimtiv at (lidiics with (l.iischeii, l.ollikofei, Wcisc, 
'tniicci, and .Moiit/, duiiiio wliieli peiiocl he wiote likK heaiitilnl 
Soirj; addiesscd to .)o\ . I’loiii I.eipsic- he made an oiler to kaiiia, 
the d.niolitv'i of the hhiaiian and * c oiisc illcr dc' c hamhie ’ at the eoiiil 
(d l.udu rnshiii'.^', called Sihwai, cclehiated by him in ctiic' ol In'- 
pociiis; hut the eooaoement was atteiwards declined, Us Scliillei s 
iiimd appeai.s to ha\e tiltercd on tli.it suhjeet. 

rioiii till' end of liHA to July I7H7, In* lived at Diesdeii, ol U1 
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house ot the lather of Koriier, a yoiint^poe' 
distiu^iiished himself in IHlIl in the war with Frauc<\ Hme Scf 
Jjiisiied his Don Carlos, and ^^rot^* also a history of the Kevolfl 

E m (d’ the Netheilands, and Ids still imliuNhed pi^'ce ‘ I'liJ 
eisterseher he. studied chiefiv duriui' tin* niLtht ; was fond 
litude, and often crossed the Klhe a'one in luu^h and teiiipeslu(JuS( 
[*ather. 

In th(‘ summer of 1787 he went to W eimar, wln-re, lie was taken ^ 
notice of ‘liy the couit, and hc'came ac<juainted with Herder and 
Wieland, the hitter of whom had ciiticised his wrilini^s severely, 
^e wrote at this time for the ‘ Meicury,’ a journal then in high 
Ippute ; and also composed the ‘ (.hatei-Clruehenlands’ (the Cods ot 
uieeee), and the ‘ Kiiiistler’ (Altmans), two poems mucli esteemed in ^ 
(i(Mmany. At WCimar he visiti'd little, did not study hy night, and|| 
giMK'rally went to Ix'd at ten ok lock. Once a month In* had Hut(‘-« 
land, and sonu‘ other fiiends, at his house, to parlaki' ol a simple re- || 
past ()n a visit to l{ ndohstadt, he s:nv, lor the first time, his ^ 
hiliiie wile, a Noung lady of the tamilv of J)e J oii'j;(>fe!d, and f 
Ooctlie, wlnjwas letuinine; fiom Italy with the Duclu'ss Amelia ol y 
\\ (omar. Schiller was not tlu-n <pnte satisfied with Out tin*; hut at^i 
a later jx-nod, when his opiifnms h.ul changed, he A\iote to a Iriend^ 
sOMiuj;; ( loethe,* indeed , is a good man; .ind although theie ar® 
some tliin<{s ag.unst him, he was ii(»l the cause ot thiMu.’' He was| 
iiidehti'd, ,i slioii time ,itU‘i this, t() ( loethe lor the professorship of i* 
liistoi\ al the ( niveisiti ol the duties oi which he discharged# 

With u c dit , as of e\ Cl \ tloiig ('he w Inch lu' uiid(*i took. ^ 

\t tills tuiK' w('ie wiitleu his ‘Histoin.il Mc'inoiis,’ and tlieiffl 
‘ I hilt V V('ais’ Wai.’ Next to liist(n\, he occupied himself, at the” 
p('i suasion of Ixeilinliold, with the philosopliv ot’ Knot, at which time 
als;) h(‘ wiot(‘ f('W' philosophical )>iec('s; hut slioilly after, at thejj 
ic(|iiest ot \\’ieland, lu' r('ad the Creek tiagedies, and tianslated^ 
some ol (hem. At the same peiiod, lie studied with 
poein of Aiisiotle; and (omeived the design of wilting a poemf^nB 
theolonical topics, and an epu poem, of which he wished to make | 
1 ledeiiek the Cleat and Custaius Adolphus the suhit‘(‘l. ^ 

In 17h0 h(' mauled; and when in tlu' niulsl of happiness,' 
loaded w ith honouis, and nami'd a citi/en of the Fiench repuhlu', 
lio was attacked with a Moleiit disease, 'fills was piodueed hv 
iiocliiinal .stud\ and xlolent c'Xi itemeiits, tow huh he had ic'course 
"1 oidei to keep hiiiisell awake. Sonn- of liis fiiends ii-cd often to 
^ue Imn, tioni (he* top ol a hill in ihc' nc ighimurhood of \ Ana, whc'n* 
h'‘ passed the .siimmei, w.ilking up and down hi'« oaidc'ii. lecitiiig 
soinetlung ahaul ; alter which he would yo to his cliaiiiher. suddc'iily 
diiow' llnl)>,^^•lt Hi his (hail, w me, and tlu'ii return to the garden. 

I hii ing his ilhicss, (lu* Duke ol Holstein sctth'd on him, w uh gic'at 
(lelicacv, a pi'iisioii ot 1(H)() reich th.dei.s (^l.'iO/.) pi'r annum,— a 
''ouree lioni w loch seveial eminent Cc'inuiu w i iters, as Klopstoek, ami 
*'lheis, have* received similar marks of kindne.ss. 

In 1/81), lie liist conceived the idea ol ^ NN idle.steln/ which, how- 
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sentinu'iit:il ; ]iib enlliii.Masiu and warintli ot ieoling bcii^ 
Wcceeded by a culdiKSs tbici}:ii to all bis Inniic*! liabilij. ^ 

£ln the le^iilt ot‘ llic l-’ieiielj Ivevolutiou, Scluller took a pecnliaj 
Interest; and lu* liad oUen e.Npre^sed a giisat desire to lijid soim 
^lU! who woidd translate tor Id in into I'leneli an Oiation, wind 
lie desiied to address to the people of that nation. Had be e\d 
icuted fids de^i^n, it would not bate been without its (dlect. [a 
17!)'!, be reustal all bis works, wluai bis cbaiif^e of sentsaient in- 
duced bun to niak(‘ many eiasuu's; but it was apparent, lioin bis 
pnvate letteis, that be ua', not at tbi^ time liiw troni li} poebonihia^ 
k'al attacks. At tbi. peiiod, the biitb of a son ouve 1dm ^neat dt# 
lii^lit; and it was lus intention to ba\e educated biiu accoidiie^Miv 

t he institutions of Quint tilian. 

Shortly after this be (ommeiiced the ‘ Hone,’ a peiiodical jouinal, 
ito which the most eminent wiitei.s ot (icimany I’oiitiilmted. On Ins 
letiiin (o ^^'eim:u^ b(‘ a^-o.nated piiiutp.illy with 1 Iniii'inldt and 
'(lotlbe. ( tordh' eompes.'d scvcmI ot bis Ibdlrts nl S( billeib, uiio 
til vl Mi-i'^e.'ted the idiM of them: thus the\ sout;lit Mihjei t - in ( wii 
juou with wieb otbor, w bn Ii lliey atfmu.iids dunlrd. Si.nn aiiei, 
^Wdloslein w IS lepu'M'nted ar (lie tbeatie ot WViiiiai, iiiidci the di 
lion (d‘ Ooithe and Schdler ; and sudi was th • jo', ot this pdci, 
Uhal he himself oa\(‘ the acUus some iKittles of champagne I'H tlii‘ 
lepast in the second act, 

111 I7t)!) Ilf (putted Vfita alloj;ether, (for up (o this time Im 
IkuI ip'iUMallv pa'^(d Ids .summer, > (heie.) diid letmiicd to Weiiu.ii, 
pfleii wris le* ohseived i.uiddinn alone in ilu' pad 'ind mo.t Klncd 
spots. Ills f.i\oUilt(‘ W.ilk was one with locks mi eai li side, o\ ei liiiii", 
with cvpiesM’s and heeeh-tiees, and not tar tunn the ;;enl!e inuiintn 
d a fountain. 

I'he next ))iece after ‘ Wallesteiii,’ was • Mai\ t^ieen ot Scol^’ .uni 
jj|ds best perform. UK es. this w as the mie most lapidlv linisln d. In 
{l])j)eaied the‘ Maid of Oileaiis,’ (^luediau Voii Oili'aiis.) ^dlli 
the subject ofwbiib In* wa. liu mdii'd Iumo a woik ent illcd, ' Xolnm. 
,^ 1 ‘t I'ixti.iiis des M.uiusciipts de hi Dihliotlieipif du I’oi. I’aiis, 0')** 
)n tin* liisl pel tia man. e (il (his piece at l.eipsie, eiiisot “ l.oii'diu' 
Siliillei!” ifsoiindfd in e\ civ duei lion. ,\t the end ot ilmpliV, 
evei V body basteiied out ot the thcatie, anxious to sre him, and 
j when he appeared, the peoph* toiiiifd into a line, and stood tiino' 

' veied, en ino;, “ Lono livi* Seliillfi ! ’ whilst in* (lasted hv. 

In 1807, lieiec(i\ed a lillf ot iiuhiiily iioin tin' I'aiipt'ioi oMo'i- 
III, uiv, at the reipiest of the Duke of \\ eim.ir, w ho (oiilimud to be- 
stow on him V'liioiis maik-, id lavoiii. In 1801 appealed hispnif 
( .ilh'd ‘ Willi.im 'I’ell,’ whn !i he saw', 111 the .s.iincveai, lepii'.sftil* 
ed at rH'iliii. Slioitly aliei this he laboured at ‘ Maihclh, .d'O at 
‘ 'I'aiainlol,’ bv tio//i, wliicli be iiiiilaifi!, and otbei tianslntions. 

On bis retmii trom Ihulin, lie ii‘ll Idniselt \iii\'iell, and in lb* 
month <d .M.iv, in the s.iiiif yeai, lie hei aim* w'oi se, and look In 
\vatf[s of iSellci.j to iii\i*;oiate him, but an allnck ul h'vei soon 
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ijipervonod, proved fatal. The i^rief which \\U death 

ioTied cannot Ije well descilhed, not only ainonc^ his family, aul 
hose personally acquainted with him, hut amom^ the still lai^o 
iiimbtu- of persons wliose esteem and admiratimi his wniin^s h 
procured him. The theatre* at Weimar was closcal dur.ii<j; seveia^ 
jiays ; and in diiteient jiarts of (h’linany maiks ot hoiiour v.c ie 
laid to his memoiy. As tin* Ixxly .soon he^an to ( hanc^c*, his mUi- 
nent took place shortlyafter his death, atrnidni^dit, between tiie 1 Ith ! 
ind kitlfofMay. ^ 

Schiller, at tin* time of his (b*alli, was toity-five \<‘ars ol age*, 
elt a widow', with two lioy.s and two girls. llie mint accurate* like- ^ 
less of Schdiei has b(*en given by Dam-ckcM' in a bust; lor the i\ite 
s ie[iorlc*d oiK* day, wlu'n on a visit to llu* artist, to have said 
‘ iVIy childien, kiss tin* hand <d' the aitist who has made your father 
ive again. ’ y\mong the niimcMous portraits which wv ha\e ot Schiller, 
those ot Doiia, Stoc k, and K iigc'Icheii, aic* fac-similes; and prefived 

0 the Life of Schiller, lately writtc'ii by Doling,* is a vviy good 
-KiMiig of this illnsliious [met. lie w.is tall and lliin, but 
tniiiu'd; bis c-oiinfcmaiiee [lalc* and pciisne ; e^es Inelyaiid anima-^^ 
,cd : toielic'ad high and e\pind(*d. llis tempksweie bollow’, lip^ 

1 liltic* jiioti iiding, and the* < Inn sligbllv [U'ojec tc*d ; bis bail \casiu-| 
liiic'd to a ic'd (tilour. Ills gait was not good; .nid lu* was Irc^- ; 
piimtly in the hahit of diawing up the* shouldca^, — a tiick which lie 
ictpiiied at the* Kail’s Schuh*, when* the* militaiv diilliiig was not ot 

I he* hc’st kind. Oil examining the body aftc'r dc'ath, the limes were’ 
loimd nearly all ch'stioyc'd, the eatilic's ot the liceiit eoiisiderahly 
ontiactc'd, and the livei indmalc'd ; in fac’t, the disease was so ex- 
tensive, that it is smpii'ing he smtivc-d so long. 

Seliillei geneially went along tin* sti(‘C‘i in a pc'iisivc' mood, and 
thus ficcpK'iitly was not eonsemiis of what was passing when Id.'^ 
ti lends mc't and .salufc'd liim. In his dic'ss he w as i atheu- ; 
111 llis li\iiig, tc'iupeiate. At eourt, and in large coinpaidAcI' o®! 
was u’sc'ivi'd ; with his fiicmds, and in selcat .societic's, extremely’ 
.diahle. I le w a.s heiievolent to the* extic'im*, which might he jirovc’d 
I)}’ s.weial anc'cdolc's cd' his life*; and ihc'V may accaamt tor his| 
Hot luMiig wc*altli\ whc’ii he* died. At ^\ caimir, the* anni\ ei sui y of 
his dcMth is eehdualc'd by tiu* ic'picsc'iitation of ‘ \\ .dlcsteiii bat no 
inoiimiieiit has, as yet, Iic'i'ii eieeted to lus mc'iuoi) , 
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[)i Li !\ll(hii';]it IKiV' lii'l cltdtl uili'j. 
li 111 ^lU'r.nl ii|n'li llir (lio\\s\ tloUi'i'., 

'i!ii \\;iiiili‘iin^; pi i Iniiii-'. ni ilic spun'', 
l!i pDM'il \'.!llllU till II lit \\\ llilWI-ls, 

III I nu slip LUps, ,uh 1 suin', limps w llilr, 
Aliil pi lllllilM's, .Hill Mllll'ls Illl'l 1\1 
Wliiili I), mil’s \oiiii'; uoilili'ss unlit ill iu'lit 
"fii stu W ()’( 1 u.iilliil Ml liinnirs ( 111 rk. 

Till s\\.t't Imt ui', 11111'4 tml 111 luiuil 

riimn^li IP tin niiiiutiil luuiis 1 il plifil, 
ApiI iinU I liUiUil III lill.lst til'' Uillll 
< mil III. .il’iinu op llip '!l' I II lull '' '''‘1'' 

( oM I )| Ill’s I'oitis hi III itli till sc ( 

I ( p! ilipp’il, aii'l II tl till' 't.iis .il,o\ c, 

Wiili "oMi II iioiii!> Is '^loi loiisl', 

Aloll'J ill ,| \ I II s I lulll! p l \ I || llliol to illOM-' 

I'lllii , spi II limiliil III tip' \ ill. I 'I I UP . 

( l.iiik'il oil his I li.uiis till hoiii ol <iiic, 

.\s up till* Wolnhuiir o I nil || 1 II, ( 

I p I's’ll III UlM '111.: lliooil. , linin' 

A IpiIIouM um.il u.iMil il.iik ilimc, 

AipI ilii If, Is I \i I \ hi. -I I III II M, 

I III htlh' till I :i-" III h'l pi'oph !ii\ I 
I'll lout It h\ thi' h iiiiiti I \.i II 

AlIll till O' 1 s.il UP' I, .III h ss (hlU II, 

I’omh mu uh.it h Hill il I h iks h Hi ' ml, 

') Il it i'.iiii \ liohl oiii Uiiihi h IS ihiUii 
Ami h ft "! Ill ''I II III I III III 1 'tl .III 
I ihoiuhl ol uh It Ip I u i/.iiil li upI 
III Ml iipii \ ’s I oili 1 ' hlP.'i h.ul plh il, 

1 tliiill .;hl ot ill hic .;lo| loUs h I'nl 
( til uhoiii ill I 111 I 1 ii’il lip' li.iil siiiih .1 

I lhou'j,ht how , OIII ( , .1 hope h.ul spiuiP.:, 
Too ihiiiip.' ' th.it to nil |u . 1 ' ';i\ I It 
To II llil II till h.iipi'N .'^ll.lkspc.lll stlUiip, 
Ami iiioiinl III Milton’s ti.P k to III .m II ' 

I III 'till, im ihiiiulit, on A.itmr’s I ip, 

Til'' III. Hill, I th.H tin II 'Oiils siist.iiii il 
r< II 111 tin u istr. Ini hull uliosc h.ip 
W.is to in |oiiim \iipj uhli't ii i.iin'tl 

Ihll llnU (h -p.lll with li P^’J,IU'J UIIP> 

I’.i's'd o’ci nn opi'iiiiip hopps uilh hli'.’hl. 
Ami il. imp’ll, .il IS ' till l\u 's sui'pi siMipj 
'^ii'.i'iiip' 1 1 ' uliih' uith (il pp (h li'jlit. 



m(r Y ismn oj rtiHcij. 

Wild (•i)Ul^^‘(l .If loss my brain, 

Suil’l .IS till' \Mii<l -di ivcii Kuk llirmn^li lifjavtMi, 
And bin^lil-uin^M tlioiiulit-', 1 '>"U mirMai in \.iiii 
I nluiii^i'd, like iiomcl' 'S Imd'', weic rhivnii. 

I Mi\n‘d wliO'.r jx <i(‘( liil boiiU'i 

l.a'y roiiin’d m tin; woiiii) caitli, 

( Old .IS llic 141. IV iiKiss-ficttt d .sloiu^.s 
Thai li)ld .ib()\t' iIk‘11 f iid ami Imlli ; 

'% And nnni* li.id ^1 h“\ i d, but at my side 
A ft mail' ui'jlit, nor s.id iioi im‘ir\, 

Mood dmdilliil ni lo smih' ni cliidf', 

W'llli l.iiiK 1 ('ii)\Mi’d, -iiid )\\ b(jii) . 

ll(‘i ( VC', wf'U' bin^lit uilli ''Uinr.K i iiif, 

llci cIi'tIvs sliulif IiIunIiih- likt' till- *MS1 

Win 11 D.iwii Ills! dons luT floiidy ’tim, 

And ^Irals ln>ni old 'ritlu'inis’ bic.isl ; 

1 b'l loii'4 lo( ks <it lllloi N d uoM 

rrll I hislcimu o’fi hoi 'houldois (an, 

< )i ^yanlonM with (ho bu o/( 'i cold 
Thai wont lo bhiw 'O loll* I V lilt 10. 

1 b'l mantle, ^io« n lik<' N'atmoO, i\ 11 
! n nia*ii\ .1 w ,t\ inv l< >ld aiouud. 

And li'iht, b\ Noiiio ni\''lono\is spoil, 

I iko lllloi bioad lioi lonn»li '• bound ; 

And showM ih( liillo tiou'i. t- palo, 

'^l mil)',: iho swaiil and bi oathiioi "Wiot, 

''( t nliii unih. ink’d, iho 'iiM.'ii i;alo, 

( )l l>l III b\ 'l))"' t II ii * I. 

Scrinu mo .iwi d, b« 'iiu', tho maid 

'( 1,111 sinilo at h ii'^ih — “ Ill-lHidinn wmht ' 

111 bi.:lil '■ linn nil od sho s.iid — 

'• Am 1 tin'll nioit d ^ ( ',111 ilio niu,lit 

'! ho O atloids :h\ wi.iilod r.u o, 

( )'i 1 .pout will! toil, tin 11 I aio> to sti . p, 

( all. 1 .III It ( n.t.iil' loiiml thi'' laoo i 
()i oImiiii thoso iiiotolo'.'. o_\os to '.loop ^ 

'• 'riial thou dost I louill o’l l lliV dica\, 

A'- 1 w oi o '.omo old pn tuM (1 tliiU'j 
I'aintid bs baud', loin: oa'"'< d a'.\ ,i\ 

I II tow 01 s turn ->inn k .Old mouldomm ' 

\\ lilt s'. ' \on iwinklim,. tapois l)ii;,:h' 

I'll. it bum III Aiitht’s old dusks li.ill, 

'sh.'ll sooin I ipn in li tin il 'aohloii Injlil 
I'll 111 b.ihl j'lnio boinl o’or r.im’s’- p.dl. 

W MuhUt thou ms ( iiipiio p.iint ' hol'old. 

I )ip iloi p 111 N.itiiii ’s pin o thy poll, 

( )i iituiiioMii:: suniiiioi-cloin', umoll’d 
III lio.ni n ti> I liaini tho pot I’s ht n ; 



me vision oj m 


Or In the tossiuo \v.i\ 0 '< of 1 ill-, 

W hen ])iisM()n’s stoiin'^ ;nt' loud :iiid lih'Ju 
And Wisdom, ‘^hi|)\\ieck’d in the sdih*, 
l.ies ^li.iiuhd on some shoie to die ! 

rollow the d;uk-m.ined steeds oi vvai 
Thionvji all llieii lliunder-seallieil luuk, 

\\ hilling tlie j'roinl \ n toiious eai 

ill (‘liaise ; oi '^.ishM, i^oie-di i|>jiin' 4 , h u k 

l{earine the slrn ken, lu lmed ( Iiu I, 

To irnid his (‘ullm’d jieaee, oi feel 
( )n idle l>(‘d no sweet lein t 
('h»se ii|) tile |>.lth o( lioslile stet‘1, 

()i e<t ihi'e on the d.iiumu \\.l\es 
That loll .iitaiiist the iisini; sun, 

I )i (Lish ,imo ))'4 the ( Dial e i\t s 
Atoiiu the sluui s ut .d /< iluii ; 

( )l \\,lti h the H ' " <il till ]"ile 

llin-l tiom lie II I loni III ■- III the \..|lli 

And like Mpioi.l. d km 'diilii-, mil 
I'loiii tie 11 < t< 111 d si iiimis toilii, 

rnlioiisiie: the 1 \ i.illi III, ^ 

'I he h Ilk o| s, ,,1>, ihi iiiidne.dll how 1 
t tf hi ,im, and dl the < onnlles^ i hin 

d ll it 111 the pul 11 e |\ I 1 lis pi OW I , 

( h lo.lln III 'SN 1 1 I’s P tsl’l d \ ih s 
W heie ti nil d At ihs w inih i w ide, 

( )i will le tie It'll n h 'pii els 1,1 I - Ills 
( )ii old lAijiliiali s' dl s( It side, 

\\ III red 1 thv loot ina\ iinoe, 1 am, — 
ill town, in 1 amp, in luiii 
S\ hn» ( II si.i m 1)1 will n oi lilaniine 
The \oune hi lit h ads ni hononi’> w i\ ; 
And 1 Call lisp the niK onlh toienie 
( )t All i< an and ( aiihhei , 

As Well as his sun I sii.nn who suie.!, 

\ oun^ .Inliet and tin sist» rs thu e. 

“ Tie n, siiiki the nil iiv haip aeaiii ! 
iMv soul sh.dl hum in e\( i\ noli ; 

\\ hlle ( ‘eies '.;ilds the autuillii plain, 

( )i haiks nil lioai \ ( )t e iii float, 

Or ( ou slips on the hiow ot Spriie^ 

Droop dl w\, sh.dl inv power he known ; 
Ami who inv inomptiiie; wools shall sine, 
iM IV reckon endless lame lii^ own.” 



bN TIIJ': I'RKIENDKI) ANTfQrTlTY OV TKK HINDOO SVsTJvVl 
OK ASTRONOMY. 

I n tlio of the Hindoos to atlix to their nation tlie eharac- 

1(1' of lii'^di antiquity, and their propensity to re^^ard sciences and aits 
as s( au ely to he valued, except in proportion to tlie remoteness ol 
llieir oii^Lii fioni the present times, their favourite science of astro- 
iiomy could not fail to he invcssted uith a full share of this inestima- 
ble advantai^e. Of the hooks which are devoted to it, several are 
aecordinfdy referred to an almost immeasurably early period, and 
OIK' of them, the ‘ Survi Siddhanta,’ claims an antiquity of upwards of 
lliree million^ of yeais, Ixuni^ in fact a jirodiiction only less modern ^ 
than the ‘ Institutes of Menu’ by about eight hundred thousand years. 
'I'o ent('r into an exposition of the aksuidity of this preposterous antiquity 
w ould be ridiculous. 'l'h(‘ imue fact that there exists in the western part 
of the Old (.Continent no woik to which can lx* assigned the age of even 
tour thousand }eais, is aloiu' a sulIicKuit proof ot its fallacy; for it is^, 
iiujiossible to ( onceivi* that tlx' art of wilting should have been con-'^'^ 
fined, even doling a few C('iituiies, and imu h less, theieloie, through- 
out million ,of veui-^, to a single piovineiw liven in tlie ia- 

voiiied voil ol lliiidt>a.ni, looK'nvei, we slnxdd he ( oinpollefl . mi this 
.iipposilioii, l‘) adiml lltat tlio.ul ol imp.oting ideas h\ wiitten signs 
w,i^ linnti'd to a soliiaiv induidual, for age> upon ag<’s were allowed , 
(o roll away before a liteinr> successor a})peaied to lollow iii the track 
of Menu. Dining huiulieds of thousands ot yeais he remained with- 
mit a ii\<il in the iin(li''pnted possession of tin' immense field ot au- 
tlioiship; and it was perliaps fortunate that he should so remain, since, 
had the pens of the Hast vied in fecundity with the prolific powers 
of tfiose of the M'e.st, long ere this time the Peninsula of India must 
jia\e forni(‘(l, fiom one extremity to the other, a single vast libTary, 
^toK'd with the liches of an antiquity almost beyond calculation, and 
iiUeily past comprehension. 

Ihit wbih‘ it is evident, even on the most cursory glance, that the 
[H'liods assigned to these works must be grossly exaggerated, it is still 
dcsiiable to attempt the ascertaining of the real epochs of tlieir com- 
po^it^ln. d’o effect this, lecouise cannot be bad to collateral testimony, 
of wliu h tlieie cither exists none, or such only as is equally open t<>^ 
suspicion with the woiks tbeiusehes, whose ages it is projmsed to de-ij 
tciimne. If we would rely on internal evid«‘nce, wc are there also at 
f«mlt ; foi in our complete ignorance of the sentiments and opinions 
ciiliulaim (1 even a few' thousand years since, no two persons could 
pel haps he In ought to agree on any one point as eonelusive on the 
♦"'iihject. Such, at least, would he tlie case with respect to a work on 
politics or h'gi.slation like the ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ and the determina- 
li'ui of its date must con«e(|ueiitly he a ditfieult, if not an impssihle. 
Bill a .system of astronomy is differently eirciimstanced. It 
within itself cci tain evidences, fioni a comparis(.>n of whiclnvitli 



: rretcndcd AdlufUfffj tsythc 

^■PfT (i()ii-r mny ho ilodnood an approximation at Irasi lo nio niiv' 
Hnii^'li if was written. It miK'^f, indeed, lie obvious, as \\as justly ri^- 
Rtiaikod hy Mr. Bentley in his ‘ ( thseivalious on the Antirputy of t'^'o 
B^uiya Siddlianta/ inserted in tlie sixth volume of t!ie‘ AMalie 
?^earehes/ “ that every astronomer, let the pnnei])!e ot his s)stem !>(' 
uluit it will. \\)iether real or aitdicial, must endeavour to g\\\> |]|,> 
true positions of the jdanets in Ids own tim<‘, or at least as near a , 
he can, or the nature of his system will permit, otheiwise Ids lahoiii 
Avoidd he totally useless, Theiefore, h.iviui; (he ]>ositiou» and luo 
^ tioris of the sun, moon, and plaiu'ts, at any proposed instant of (im,. 
';i\en hy computation fiom any on'j[iiiai liindi>o ;,\st<’m ; and havin';; 
also their jKisitions and motions dedneed liom coneet iMiropeaii tahlr, 
tor the same instant, we ean fiom llienci' detiuinine tlie point ui 
^ ]>oints of time hack, when their respective position.'' weie pieeisel', the 
same hy hoth.” 

On this prineiple, Mr. Ileiitley proceeded in hi,s investi<j:a(ioii ul 
the aiiticpdiy of the‘Smva Siddhanfa.’ H\ ( oiiipai iii:; the positiim, 
.Old motions of the jlanets laid down in that W(»ik, wiih tlio.e nli 
, t uned fiom llie tables ot Di' la l,aiid<\ he .I'-ei iiaiiu'd ilie leal e|i(nli 
'■‘t)f its eoinposition to ho so leeeiit a-, the \cai ItHiS nt tlie ( ’In M mh 
eia. As the mean lesult of ten « ah ul itioiis, tins can ^eiueely he k - 
uarded as far distant fiom the true tune ; and it isstronoi'y ( onlii nu'd 
hy the hmotli of the Hindoo yeai, which t. st. aid im tin ‘ Sui\,i 
Siddhanta' at hi.V'' I V'" .'11 ' Al " 'i 1 , a Iciieili wlmli it .ntiialh 
^p()Ssesse(l in the )eai It'ti.I. .Siippoited, moieov'ei, hy the (sIhimI 
■ pioofs deiived fioin the ( oiicniient aues ot othei woiks eo'-ipoo'd h\ 
the same author, and hy one ol hl^ pupil'', whali veiv in.iilv (m- 
ies[)Oiid with that deduced tiom tiie uoik iiselt, the cvideiiu' m 
favour of its a< curacy heeaine full\ a^ complete as landd have hei u 
e\[)ected. and the date asde^nod 1)\ .Mi. Ih iitiey was in ('(ni'CijiieiiH' 
viTV oeneiallv admitted as coni'ct. 

in an article, however, which siihseijuiuitiy ajipearcd in tlu‘ ‘ Ihim- 
hurgh Review/ some doubts weio espies'cd with le'pect lo it, whnli 
appear to ha\<‘ originated diietly in the wiitei’s lixi'd opiiiioii ot tlie 
great antiquity of eeitain works, which WvHih), hy the date tlni' 
assigned, have hei ome referable to a very modern peiiod. 'liicoiiiy 
ohjerAion adv.tnced hy the Reviewer against the accinacv ot the 
time, is derived from the dillereiu'c of inuirly eiglit handled mmis, 
javhich is given hy the two extienu' calenlatioiis ; and lieine, he i oii 
pcliides, either that the heavenly bodies won' so iiiaccmatelY oIim'Ivk! 
^ as to furnish no basis for ealcnlation, or that the ohservatiou' wne 
made at a period prodigiously anteiioi to that as'Umcd hv Mi. Heiil- 
ley 'Fo tiiese stnetnre.s that gentleman replied, in the (Ugiith voliuee 
ot the ‘ Asiatic Rosearehe.s.’ lie pointed out, winch indeed w.is 
(jiiilc u!im‘C('s.sary to any one at all \crsant in the subject, that tl‘|' 
most (’oruu't Knroj'.ean tahle.s extant ari' not so inlallihli' as to tniiii' i 
all the re.snits exactly the same; and that even in the sinond (‘dit'en 
ol' ‘ i)e ]a haride’s Tables/ one ot the data would gi'e the age “I it 
as -h ycais, and another ‘i'ld years. Rut would this, lieinquius 



be a .sijftlcient^r()ni)(l to asseit, tliat (‘itlier the lieavenly 
been .so iiiaecurately observed by lliat ijieat aslroiuMiier as to birifSffl 
nobasisfoi ealeulatiuii, oi that the obseivatioii^ \seie made at a perio^ 
piodi^ioiisly anteiioi to l)(‘la Landes secotid < dition ^ 'rinae aie indeedS 
110 astionoinieal tal>les <‘\tant anIiuIi d<» not contain eriors, bnl the.^ 
(Mioi.s are always less at or near the time at which the woik is' 
uiitlen than at any distant period whate\er. 'I’o ilhistiate, ou this 
]>rinciple, hi.^ estnnale ol' the anthpiify of the ‘ Siii\a Siddhanla,’ 
Mi. UeFilley exhibited in a tabic the erioi.s in that woikwith ic- 
.spect to the jilaees ot the phim t.s, tvc., torseveial distant years, aS 
\vell anteiioi as subseijuent to the ( liiistian eia; iiy a cuinparisoii ot 
which with eacbothei, it ap|icaied that the crroi.s were least about 
A. \ i . hlh), ha\in'r Ihm'ii i.du.dl} diinlni^dnu^ to that peiiod, and 
.since till'll iiicK'asine; in a -similar pK-poilnm. 1 hus an aJditinnab 
jiroofwas addiii-ed of ihi pisticc ol hi.s pievions dcdin lions, w inch 
Icndcd inatcri.ilK to lonlnin tlic irciieial iinprc.ssnm ol their coi- 
icctness , , 

!hi( in tlc' 1 1 aiu,.liot. of ih., . CII or. i< 1, 1 ] M ImI lln.l 1 \civ citi- 

zen oHhc icpuMic ol h itoi^ hoidd how i.-ifh sohnnsHon 'roiiiur;', 
imir at his .awciiU, oi aii.ii'iii the iipiitv of his (h'ci‘'ions, 

I hcl against an .iiithoiitv which *'.11101 he imuhcd with impunity* 
Mr. I'.cntlcN had iluis mm’crl, .ind hi.. .*wcnc< w ..s to 'oc \ i.ited w itli con- 
(lio|i puiii.hnicnt. 'him luwicwci icti.incd to the chauTc, Imt w ith more 
.ippaicnl l.iiincss ih.in on llie limt oci a.ion. lie att.ichcd i \ eii in it.s 
jii it ])iinciph‘s the inclhod eniplo\ed. Astionoinieal t.dolc., he ob- 
sriveiLaic habi*' to ei lois of two (liticicnt kinds: one unu ei nin^Mlie 
i.iduj] pl.iies at the *‘p'u li fioiii \.hi. li t!;e 111 .times aic 1 oiinti'd ; the 
(libel alleitinc; ilie nii'an inotioiis them'-eh cs ()t tlnese. the hist ic» 
ni nils ii\ed. \\hile ibe second is vaiicdile, its ellect im reasinc; propoi- 
lionall\ to the nnie I'l.ipscd It, llieieloie, thev aie opposite, the me* 
iii e\< essnial tin* othei in defeit, the one ine.i eas.ini^ eoiilinnalU will 
at lenolh lieeonie icpial to tlie othei , when tlmie wdl ot cons*‘qnenct* 
he no ei i or at idl , a her which the eiioi will tall oil the ojiposite side 
and will iiieiea.se OontiinialK lleiethe inmneiit of no eiioi, 01 that 
when the tables aie pt 1 teellv ( (*i leet, is evidently distant iioin the 
tune ot theii eonstiiu non, and nun he teiy lone, eitlie* lielnre 01 .liter 
dial peiiod. 

Idansihle us this ol)ieition ina\ appear, a vi'rv slight e\ainiii:itioii 
ol it Vfill he snliieienl to show the iinpiobahility ol the Usult lieingj 
alic(tcd 1 )\ sindi .nieiior in any vei v material der^nee. It it I'.erei 
atltinpled (o detei n.ine 1 he date ot a woiK ]>\ the eiim in the ])Ositioiil 
.111(1 iiie.in motion ot a simple plani't, then urnpu .tional^ly a hlunder 
ot the ii.itine w liK h i. heie as.unied iliiplit he eoniinifted : hnl liy 
till* iiiellu)(l pnisued 1 )) Ml. Lentlev, it i. seaieely to he leeaided as 
po'Silile. 111. d..les eie obtained tioin a imaii e,j\wii lu the ]'osi- 
liiMis of ten of the |',hinet (.ve., in which U is leasou.ible to .intu ipat'' 
th.iL the oiiois (Ml the one ‘i.le imist have !)eeii r.e.iiU < mintei ' '.ihun v'*l 
h) iho.o on the otliei ; and tile justice ol this anticipation n taithci 



y^iJrri’T'nmva /minjatiif ' 

Wl by (he mean eirous being less near llie cpUcli tliiis Ueter- 
«.e(l, than at any previuiK oi subsequent j)eiio(i. 
r Tlidi (lie fallacious natuie of the obji-eLion must have lu'en obvious 
^0 all whose good opinion it was of value to eultivate, may account 
no immediate lefutation of it having been deemed inxessary. 
The H'ply was eons('quently defeired until it was ineidentallyintio- 
diiccd into a vei\ H-eent public ation,* in which Mi. Hentley lias mi' 
dei taken to fniuish a general and comprehensive leview of the whole 
of the s\sfem'> of Hindoo astionomv, as well antimit as niodeni. TIh* 
Results of this invc'stigation cannot fail to he highly interesting, as 
hearing inateiially on numerous points of chronology connected with 
the eailv histoiy of tlu' Ih'uinsiila of India, and as determining tlii' 
real dates of \.irious woiks. I>y tixing, mmcovt'r, tlu' pc'imcl;; at 
^vhich (he lunar mansions and other divisions ol the hca\('ns wcie 
lirst fornu'd, a maximum of anticpiity is c-siablishi'd hevoiid which siuli 
productions as contain references to them cannot ol course extend. 
The student of Hindoo htcaatuie is thus ftiini'.hed with such intoinia- 
tioii, with respect to many bo<»ks ol piotmub-dlv ri’inotc ages, as coiiM 
only be attained by a thoioiigb investig.ition, toundedon tin' piiiici|ilt ■, 
of astronomy and the mathematu's This task, the' lahom almost ol 
a life, has bc'C'ii --pared to him bv the /('alotis and now c .ii it‘(l mdiisii\ 
1)1 Mr. r»(‘iith‘\, who liax jii^tU entitled liini'cll to the gi atitiuh' I'l 
all tliose fol w lioiii the e.ulv poliln al ol htiian lii>loi\ ol l!mdost,iii 
po.sse.sses :ittin» tioi's. A rapid Aeo b of .-,oim‘ ol tin' striking hot- 
vbicb be 1 ms elucidated, u ill sulhcc to gi\c a geiieial iih'a of ilic 
value ol this impoilant c'oiitiibulnm to our Ik^teiii knowledge, 

NVithout a division of the bearctis of some s,irl, oi souk' lixed jioinU 
to which to r(‘fci,no astronomical (ebscivations could Ik' icc onh'd aiiii 
accuracN. Hence tin* origin of astioiiomy as a .scieiu'e must, in all 
countiRs, be coeval with the liist tidempl at sm li a duisinn, 
avbicli in India eoiisisted ot the foimation ol tlie lunar mansions. 'I he 
liistoiy ol tlii' piocess, which is ui\cn in tin; language ot al!cgni\, in- 
loinis ms, that in the llr>t pait (»t tin* Tiela \ iiga, tlio daimlit('is ol 
Haksba weie born; tb.it of tlicso be gare twc‘iit\-scweii in maiiiagc t(i 
the moon ; and that tiom four of them pioeec'cied an eipial iiuiuIk i ot 
'fluldi'eii, eaeii of whom was icspeeticely named aflei liis iiiotln'i, the 
iatlier being on the seveial o( easions pu'sent at tlii' bulb. Ih'ncatli 
Ibi.s \eil of iii\steiy aic' sbioudcd the .simi)h' faets of tin- cln ision ot the 
heavens into tweiity-sevi-n liinai mansions, and of the emersion ni 
'our of them, from an oceiiltalioii bv the moon, of four of the planets 
vbich a.s.sumcd their names- fiom these' rcspc'etiv ely. This lattei cir' 
•nmstaiiec' leads at ome by cab ulation to tlu' pri'cisc epoch, the \eais 
idM-.o heloie (Ik* Clhiistian eia. On the 17th ol \piil, 1 h-O l> ^ -i 
the' plaiK't Meieury, tlu'iiee calh'd Kohineva, w as o1js( iiied hy the 
moon in the lunai mansion Koliini ; on the '2i>d ol the' same month, 

^ A Ilistoi H .d \ K'W the* 1 1 iiulid) A -tiiiiuiinN, ti'oin tiic l ailu'st iIomi ol 
tliiit >( iciu ( til ! iiili.i t(» the pi c '< III Inm*. 1*> ,t>>loi Itc-ntliw, McuiIki ot Ik 
A- ialu S,u n t\ . S\ii. pp. \|, and 2''-', l*lati',M. 



oj .mYonomij, 

.liijMlPi’, UitMicrfininc'd Piirva|.hril<^iinl))hava, was similarly 
Piitvaplialgiini ; on tlio 19tli of Aui^iKst, an occultariori of 
Asliad’liabliava, took jdaco in AJiad’lia ; and on the 1 !)l1i of Angusf,^ 
ifi tlio following >‘oai, Vonus, MagliTiljhii, w as siinilaily loeated iiid 
Maglia. At no tune, (other hefoie or siin'c the ahovi* \ (ous, has tfl 
siinilai succossiofi of oecnltations taken place in the s;iine -.ituations : 
(lie date assigned eoiusponds very nearly ^\itll that obtained bv corn- 
puting the piec'ession of (In* ecpiinoxes : falling, nioieover, witliin the 
(politer of the Tiela Yoga, the jieiiod allixed by the jioetie bis- 
loiy. So sti iking a coiKanreni e of iael,, must be admitted as deei-.' 
sne evidence' of tlu'extrc'me point of aiitiepiily to which the Hindinj , 
aslioiioiny can be ri'feiied. 

At a later peii<.d the months wen' formed. 'I'hey are fabled to 
liave .^piling iiom tlu' same union ol the twenty- seven daiightei.s ufs 
Haksha with llu'Moon, liom wliieli pioceeded the four jilanet.s above 
noticed. In tins, as in tin* foimei instance, the names of the progeny 
wete deiived itom those of the motheis. d o explain the time at 
which (his oc( lined, tliat ye;a nni't beseleiled in whuli the Moon - 
became full in succession in eacii of (he hinai man.uons, fiom wliich-/ 
the months were named. ( 'oinmeiK iiig with tin’ winter solstice irt - 
the sear llSl l>. C., at whnh time the Sun and Moon were in 
( onjunction, ilu' liist full Moon <i(cuir<'d in tlie hinai a>t('rism 
Magha, and hence (lie niondi ua^. (einied Magh.'i ; the se( olid 
took pla< e in I tt.iia Plial’.'uni. rind the second montli ANaisthere- 
toK' teinn'd Phrdgmia, and so on thioughoiit the \ eai . dhisiou- 
< 111 leiH'i’ of the months w it h tin’ maii'-ioiis le^'pei 1 1 \ (‘1\ can on]\ lie 
to (he al)o\ e peiiod. wliiidi is « unsepuently the maximum of 
the aiilninity of evei v woik in w hn li the Haines .g the Hindoo month?' 
aie ineiilioiKul. < )iher ohsi'i vatioiis, w liieh weie madi’ at the same time 
on two of the planet.-., Menui) and .lupitei, give additional ceitainty 
itT the determination of the epoch, whieli is ^tated with gieal apfieav- 
ai'ci' ot pioh.ilnlity to have ht'cn that of Paiasuiama. 

I he epoch ol K.ima, whiih i.s peihaps the mo>t celebrated in the 
aimak ot llindo.-tan, i.s detei mined fiom thie(' ditlcient oeeiinenee.s- — 
his hiilh, his manhood, and the wai between the gods and the giants 
whiih then took plaei'. At his hiith, A\e aie infoimed h\ the Ikuii.'i-''' 
Miiia of \ almikri, (thc‘ eompositiuii ot whidi w ineulentall\ lixial at 
A. I). ’Jd.),) that ii\e ol the planets weie in tln'ir houses ol ex. illation. 

I In-. location oeenm-d, ae(oiding to Mi. PcntleN, on the ()th ..f 
in the v'tf Ik two of them only being ad\ aneed a feiv i 
degiee.s heyond the limits. We olNcive, }iowe\er, lli.it the .Moon i.sj 
'stated to he exalted in ( aneei, instead ot in 'rauins, wliuh i-. erroiie-'^ 
"'I'', the foiiiiei being meiel\ hei house and not lnu’ ex.iltation. At 
da‘ pciiod whem Hama alt. lined the age of manhood, and liis fi- 
dici , 1 f.isaiatha, w isliod to shaie the gov ei nnient w ith him, an eclipse 
"1 the Siiii took place at the asu’iiding node ol the Moon, at or iieai 
the heginning ot Cancer, th<’ pl.iiiets heiii'; then ei owded togetliei . 

w .Is (he position of tlie he.ivenly hod le-. on the -d of. Inly in llie 
M'ttr blOH.C., Hama Ireiiig then tweiii} -one \eai^ old. The d.ite 



.. worn the "ods and tlio limits is aKo Totonninod by 
Elliot’ .111 odijiso, tlio i;()dd('s.- Sn, oi l,.ik>liiiil, .it llio saiiio 
'nil' born i’loiu (be soa, and tin* jdauot Salnin bom ibo sbadovs ol'lbo 
util. 'I’bo oolijiso [otoiM'd to oo( iiiiod mi 'I'bm.s'lay, Ortobor ‘i.nb, 
yoar B. ( ’ On tb.il day nt tin* ni'i k, ibonu* i allod l,.ikdt* 
"iniwar, ibo ^oddoss l.nksbinl wa^boin aoooidiny, to tin* Hindoo my- 
tbolo^v ; and Satnni a\ as at ibo -.aim* tinii; jil.icod in tin* lunar astcusiu 
, JBibin], w bn b ako .st.iti'ii to ba\i' boon Ins biiiii-jdm o. To li.m- 
^^notn od tin ''0, tin* ( liiol j)ointi b\ ubiib Air. lioht'iov b.i^ booii^onablrd 
li\ (ho ojiocb of Hama, uill bo snilli imit, nilboiit lollouiii;^ Inni 
^jnto t'lo \oiv ablo viow w im b bo ^i\ i ot iiumoioiK oirLiimsi.una s 
’■'^tonnri tod with tb.it mo^t oMiaoidiii.ii \ Intion, (ho u.ii bol\u'on (in 
.uid (iio oiants, a^ di'inmod in the ‘ Alab.Tib.'ii .itt.i,' and tiaii,- 
J.itod In All. \\ llkln^ : and ot the oo'nmonoomont ot ulin b, Ilio 
‘ ( 'lull 10104; o1 tbo tt'o.ui,’ .1 \<i\ ''j"i'toi! j oi'ln al \ i'i'''mii. m.iv bo 
fioon in mil Sixth \ obiiiio, j). 'T’.'T Noiiboi n i! iioi o>'.ii\ to do niPic 
than to mh 01 1 to bj> oNpl.i nat nm id I lie 'l•^•'^|.d, (k W i ’.(oi n w .11 , is dr 

M I i!k d b\ 1 I( -:<'d . \' bn !; m in ’ ; . . «r < m ■ ui |')I ,||I Jni I \ I I , 

at'lo; lliat 'd tbr r 1^1 'iio r | mnl •. ilsm < m < • dio' 1\ mO o in" 
asloimiti^ ibo ba.'i'. id lIo* mMb<»b"n !'''io ol Indi i ,'/id t Iim 1 r, ,i,r 
foioi'];!! to mir I'lo^md )im|Mn>. .oid must tin iraoo bo pu-i d !a ip 
anno at tbo au'o 'd A mib 

(.’ontomj'oi ai \ \' itli A udliio'biia, to v.bi'in w as'':j:m d !i\ miMlrm 
nstrmiomoi,* till' lonmli* aiil'ri'il*. id JllS, m mon Mi'd Imm 

tin' C In i^ti'oi oi.i^voir tbo .i^iimimm is l^lM^ala ,iiid (1,040 Ibo 
(into of tbo f'lmoi n a-,, oil.iinod bv bis statonioin , tlnd 'lin'O, n 
Aycasiv.i, (( 'aiiojiiisj IK!'-, be. I, i( ally whin i!:o .'^mi iiitois tbo bniii 
' a^^toll^m ll.i'^i.i, and dn.il'po.iis or -ots bidnn .ilU wlii'ii t bo Sun is m 
Robiin.” Snp|iusin4 tin* 0I1-, ivaitmi to l;a\o boi'ii mudo ,il II.kIum 
j’liia, tin* tlion o.it ot o-'w t tnnio'i! , 'ab.ili n s.tuati'd a lo'.' iiiiii", !u 
tbo soiilhvai:! id Doll.i, it ivmdd li\ tbo timo .it uliiili IbinAxini 
lloiiilsbod to ll.o VO.II . 07 .') l! dint id ti.il'.M N lb tol I'lOii <i t" 
lia\ 0 boon ,7 is IT ( ' , by tin* )i()->itimi-. oj tbo juaiio* tm tbo ooiiinu n ' - 
Iiioiif (d tbat Mill, '^U'-a b’. bini in bis * ^bl(lblt 1 ’ ,\ now pomt n 

bits obtain d mi w bn li h lian o :i..i\ bo pbu od in I bo i oii ,ti in tnii n 
jT'broiioIi)'j.n al tables, 

I 1 1 w .Is not until < o'isido! a!)h .ifioi lbl> poiiod tint tboso (liMslnll^ 
of timo woro lii't inti nliiood into tin* (bimioio.iV ol tlio HiiuIuik, tbo 

t jionorsion ol wliab has ii d to sin b i^iossK (‘m4L>;( i.ilod opnii'. i^ 
arc cahiilated to lonluso and poiplox o\oi\ attonijit ;it nniavolliii'; 
Mbo intiKTioy ot tin* o.iiU IhsUiM. It appeals that alimil tin \'':n 
7 d)l f), I ' . ooitnin (li\ i-'imis ot tinio wmo in\oiilod fm ( b: oiiohi'Mi .d 
pmposo,, fo'indod mi tbo ounpui! I'uns d! .lupitoi w itli tbo Sun, awl 
llio'K o oaliod A ii":as ; tin* comnn in 1 t.n d ol oaa !i bom^ deU'i iiiiw'd 
by tbo I'loiitb and tin* Moon’s aye at tbo limo o! sm b MiiiimHlnai 
'I l;("-e Aiimi-, ol am.s, v,(U‘ torn in iron'iei, and may bo loikoi'od i-- 
bulm^'-, a -I ( iidiii'4 iijmiirds iiilo apli'piily ; tin* k.di Ain.ni.oi lii-i 
ri'^o. \', bid I Ii ] ininalod on tbo Sd)tb ot .Inr.o, 2'!' 1 H. ( 00111 mo in id in 
,.dl) ; tbo l)u,'ipai. 01 .socmni, omnim in od in l)0l ; tbo liota, m 
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tliiid, ill 15‘2^ ; and tlio Krila, or fourth, on iht* llhli of 
\oai ‘2.‘!.V2 Ih 'I'liis laltci Aoar coirosiHnifl'n;!; (‘xactly ^\itll tliati(|^ 
the Mosaic tloofl, Mr, Bentley eoia iiul( s that iL may 1><‘ 
as jKjinting out the opinion enteitaiiied h\ tin* Hindoos two thoiisnuj® 
veaissinei' witli i«'sp(>el to tin* time ol the ei('ation. 'I'he pnnids a^ 
signed 'o tlu* ^ ngas usspeetividy atloid an aveiagc ot ahout twelve 
ve.iis to (li(‘ leign oi (sieli ot the kings, eoninieneing willi the In ta 
\ nga, previous to which no sovereigns aie enniiH'! cited. 

A st,^l failher di\ision ot lime lalo Manwanlaras, oi patiiaiclnvl 
age.s, was .snh.siMpnoitl v iiiliodiiccd alxait the ^car fit ol the ( lirisliajn 
eia. They wen* foiiiH'il fioin the eoinpnled eonjiiin tiojis ot Salnii^, 
with tin* Sun, in tin* sanu* manin'i as llie 'iiiuas had hr'en tiom tlie 
<-oiiinnctions of .lujiitei v. it!i that luiimiaiy, aial am k* Tiine in nnmheiy 
tlie eaili«'st coninmiM mg w ith tin* M ai i'id / 1> ( . I In* ohp et ot this 
is assumed to li.iM* Ix-eii llie as.iitioii ot a i laiin to an antajiiily l>e** 
\ondthaf ot the Mosaic acc« iint, the kiio\' ledui* ot ulin'li liad justy 
pie\ioi)s!v to tills (diange in the moi'e ot (oiiiputalion, leached lndi?i 
iliioiiyh tlic medinin of St. ‘I'liom, Is, wlio/eatoii picaihcd ( tiijstt-, 
aiiity in th.it connli', ahoiit \. I', .il. 

Ihit wliatcM'i m-,v l'i'*e been tlie I'lici t ot this innovation or the 
pci 10(1 assnjriicd toi tl'c ( ic.itioa, it nileitend not with llie eh.ioiiology, 
ol liistoiM TJm* iciyii oi Ik-waku, \ lin h coimiK'iu cd the 'I'lata 
\ u<.',a, ( onmiein cd also (Ik* sexenth ainnwantaia, hoth leiciiing 
c.|u,illv to tin* M'.u 1.V2K 15. ('. r.ii diltcK'iil, liowcvci, weie the rc- 
siiiis of tin* iniioxation uhicli siucccded ahoiii A. 1). .'iiS Jn the 
>\steni ot’ Biaiima, with wlin h conmicta ( s tin* modi in astioiiomy of 
tin* Hindoos, tlie cieatioii was th.iow n back to the immense distancQcof 
I ,'/7 J,‘H/,1()I \eais betoic the ('liiistiaii eia, h} the iiixention of a 
K a!pa of -I,:'. :0,()0(),l)'a) xeais. [5^ ictaii.iiig, loi scveial ot the divN 
sK/iis ot tills Kalpa, the mimes pi(‘\!otid\ euiploM'd ioi ( Ino'iological 
pmpoM's, ^ mihist’hiia was thrown haik tioiii about old l>. H. to 
Tot'.; and, ill lil-e inaniici, B.ama w as made to liave existed 
S(i7,(M)(), and Iksu.'ku njiwaid.s oi xhlt'htHtl* u.ii'- beloie the ( In is- 
li.in eia. With such an anti([inl\, it i,s nnii(‘c*'s-,ai\ to add, that no 
tclbcr nation ( an I'cossibU compete, 'l lu* s\slein, tbeii'ton, lia-> eltec-f 
tuallv aiiswcicd the pi:i[)os(' pioposed to theniscU cs b\ llu* B.alimin^ 
ot t'le'ib \Hiom it w as iiiveiiU'd. ^ 

Tliat so \ast a dcMation liom wliat had been pie\ iously leceivoa 
as I Ol ic( t, should ])(' at oiua* admiltid without ojipositiun, coiild no^ 
he expected Hence then* exist tiailitioiis that hooks w eie hidden 
111 Wells, tanks, and other plaei s; hnl to iiopnipose, toj seaiiely anw 
• scaped tin* active seaieli w !in ii w as n stituted h\ tlu* tiamus oi the 
!i( w sxstmn, '1 lio irtiodnenon ot this \mi-, how » \ ci , lliialiy i tteeled 
hy tin* d('-.t!mtion o| ilie oh'ei hi'ol.s, eithei mitiuly ol in [lait; by 
aew modelling tlmsi* wlneli weje allowed ti'eonlinuo to exist : liy e\- 
I'aiigiiiy siieii passages as weic lakukctcal to ; a d,ail)t on the new 


• uder ot thing.s, and inti odu' lie, otlu is whnli should (end losi.ppoit 
>1, an otijeet whnh w.is a'so fuitiicii'd Iw tlie eoiuposilmii ol woiks 
lituiiigtiie a|)peaianee of anliijuit v, whieli ixtie lalheicil upon aulliuis 
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t'^isti’d at vcM’v iciiiot(' pciuxls. Such 
HR tlic outlines i)t' the extensive system ol fiaiul and forgery which 
|mr. Ih'utley conceivc's to have l)een hrouf^hl into acti )U at the time 
Eluded to; hut wliiili it appeals to lie almost heyoiid human power, 
^w strongly soever supjioitcd hy supeislitiou and cmiliing, to ellect, 
In that genth'inan’s oj>inion, hout ver, (lie same system is still silently 
at work. The lew tacts lecorded hy ancient aiitluus, \\lii(di aie 
available in (he detcition ol the imposition, would not, according (o 
him, have hc('n alloiual to cs( ape the general wii'ck, had ^t heim 
igipposcd that they uere capable ol (on\e}ing any knowh'dge of 
|f)imei tinu's. hiom the eageinc'SOl the pie.wiit lace ot Ihahmiiis 
m siippoit of this monstious s\s{cni, whn h is not in llu- least infeiim 
^0 (hat ot their plc(lecc^'^oI•^, lu .intitopatc's that the moment then 
Value Lu'come.s known, tiu' hooks in w Im li tlnw' aie (ontaiiied will 
eitlu'i’ he destroNcd, or the tails iheuisehcs e\}mnged. To their 
gradual discovery of the jioiats ou whuh the aigiimeuts of theii op- 
ponents aie iounded, he aiti duites also the duajipeaiaiice of many 
hooks that weie in eiicuhilioii not mon'lliaii liltv )eais since. 

diie otlnu hiaiiih ol this scstcni, th il whnh as^l|mes the fahiii i 
tioil ot Wolfs t<t ausWei a paitii nlai ohpM t, iti,i\ he lei ei\ed w itli h 
Ju'sitatioii. 1)1 tlin i leililN w ith w ho h (hi ^ III i\ (M e i now hecdleiOil. 
ail iiislaii' e i-> fmiuslieil le an a -iioh. o i a , 1 n o|!( k d hi, ,f i \ n e to Mi 
Beiith'N ; hut i\hon he (old nn\ he (onlimio,, '* (hat his pioti , e.ii 
WHS hook-makiiig, ami that he I oiild tooio an\ hool w h il( \ m , 0i 
answer any puipose that might he i(M|niic(P | icphcil that 1 waiittd 
no tolged books; tint thme weie too mam ot that de-i iipteiu 
Jllrcad) ; that I w.is estr.mnls ghid he was so catulid. and im:4 de- 
cline his senna's in any wav wliatmtu. In the couise of the coii- 
versatioii that passed, la* made hiunelf acipiaiiited with Mi.Cole- 
bi’ooke’s opinions that were in opposition to mine, whn h it .seems, 
he earefully iieasurid up in his mind, lie went diii'ctly to Mi.' 
Coh'brookeM liom my house, and theie got into immediate emplov, 
as he himself alli rwaids uitoiimdme. This will sei\e to i \phuii 
the eiicum.slam e id the foiged hook (tin* ‘ Ih'ahma Siddh.inl.i 
Sphuta’) iu'iiig found hy Mi. (hdelnooke on tin* shelf, tu his 
Tvitiiont Ids knowing that he h.id it ” 

I^Tliat the peinal at wlmh thissyst(*m of ahimst immeasiiiahle nii- 
jiiquity oiigiiiated. was aiiout \. 1). h*s, is proved upon the piim iph's 

I ireviiUi.sly applied hy .Mi llentlev tii tin* ‘Sana Siddhanta ;’ the 
iieanage deduced fiom thoi-iiois in tin* positnm.s o{ tin* [)laiiels,c've., 
llvided hy the diiiereiiee.s m tlieii mean annual motions, and the 
line at which the eiiors in then jiositions weie least. Tin* .same 
nietimds are also applied to tin* ili*leiminati(m of tin* times at which 
the ‘ .\rya Sithiiianla,’ tin* ‘ Ihu.ls.iia Siddliaiitn/ and tin* other 
juincipal woiks on (lindoo astionomc, weic composi'd. To these wc 
shall not advert, excejit to notice, that the can lectness of the met'md 
pursued tor asceilaining tin* dates, is stiongly coiillrmed hy the 
actual time* at which the* loi nier of tliem is slati'd hy il.s authoi to 
liave been wiitlen. Neither .Miall we do more than notice the veiy 
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extensive illustrations which are introduced ut“ the varidfl^ 
adopted Ijy the numerous authors for correctirifi; and (‘xplaiiiiug 
thi* errors Avliich, originating in tlie radical detect in the positions 
tlie planets, had successively developed tlienif^elves in tlie grau^^ 
hystem. Iligldy cieditahle as tliese numerous and intricate cah uf* 
lions are to the industry ot the author, whose \iews they au' ad- 
mirably adapted to explain and confirm, they would be misplaced in 
the present sketch, the chief ohjet t of which lias been to point uut the 
clironolDgical e}M)chs deteimined by Mi. Bentley; tlie astronomy of 
jia.st ages being, in fact, scarcely of value, except as a liandmaid 
history. On this principle, we proceed to notice the tacts trom whiett"; 
is' deduced the real epoch of Kiishiia, tlie mo-,t celebiated oi the 
Avatars or ineainations of the deity ; ^uth which, and with a ))rief 
view of Mr. Bentley’s opinions on the ohjict ot the Brahmins tliereiii;^ 
we .sliall conclude. 

At the nativity of Kiislina, which took place on the '23d day of 
till' moon of Siavami, in the lunar mansion Kohini, at midnight, toiif' 
of the planets, the Moon, Mais, Mcuuiy, and S.ilnin, weiein their 
houses ot (‘‘X.iltalion ; and tlu' posinon- ot the (>tiici pLuiet > heing also 
c,iven, togetliei with the sign asi ending, (he tinu' ot hi* Imtli is 
tlnrehy llxi'd at eighteen minutes past one in tlie moiiiing, ot the Till * 
of August, A. !)• (iOO. Ill this, l!owevei,as in tlie natiMtv of Bama, 
noticed above. Mi. Benlley is in eiioi with lespeit to the liouse of 
I'xallalion ot one oJ’ the planets. 3'hat of the Moon is heie (orieitly 
given as d'.uiius, hut Mais is assumi'd to he exalti'd in Aiies, instead 
of in C'apncoi n. 'i'hal (hi.seiioi must mateiiall\ attei t the time of the*, 
oiith of Ixiishna, cannot h(‘ doubted ; weshallnot, however, stop to in** 
(piin* into the \aiiatiou w liicli its < oiiection would pioiltiee. It is Mr.i 
Bentlc) who speaks: and the epoeli whnhhe lias assigned, agrees,' 
\iell with (he objects he conceives to ha\e been entertained by the^^ 
Ih’ahmins, who weie j)rohah]y sorely vexed at the lu'i^gre.ss Chris- . 
tianity was making, t(‘anng tliat, if it wch' not stopped in time, they, 
would lose all their iulhieiiee and emoluuu'iits. “ It is tliorefore,” 
li(' says, “ not improbable hut (hat they eoneei\('d, that hv iiueiiting 
the ineai nation of a deitv, neaily simiKir iii name to Christ, and 
making some paits ot bis bistoiy and piec(.’()ts agiee with those 
till' gospels used by (lie l‘!asteni (’iirislians, tbe\ would (hen be ablei 
to tuiii the table.s on tin* Cluisti.ins, bv lepicseiitiiig to the common^ 
people, who miglif be ilisposid to turn C’hiistians, that C'liiist aiuP 
Kiislma wcie Imt one and tlie sauu‘ deitv; and as a pioof of it, thatj 
the Christians letained in theli hooks .some of the piecej'tsof Kiislina* 
hut that they wme wiong in the time they assigned to liim ; for tiiat 
Ixiishna, oi (’hiist, as the ChiislKnis lalled him, li\td as far back as 
the time ot \ udi'iM’hiia, and not at the time set foith h\ the Cliris- 
liaiLs. 3'iiciefoie, as (dirist and Kiishna weie hut oiu' and the same 
d('ity, it would he lidiciilous in (hem, Ix'ing ahead} of tlie tiue faith, 
to lollow the impeileit doeliine.s of a sc’l of outcasts, wlio liad not 
only toigottcii the leligion ol iheii toietatlieis, hut llie countiv fiom 
vhich they originally ^piimg. Mou'o\ei, that the} were told by 
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... Ills precepts, tliat u iiian’s own though coutraiy 

P, lH‘tt(‘r than, the faitli ol’.inothci, let it he evei so well lolloweh. 
R It is goofl to (lie ill oiie'^ own iiiilh, till aiintlu'i s taith heaieth 
|ear.” — deeta, pp. -h^', I'*- 

FOii this we had piopox'd to have a\oide(l olleiing even a single 
tihseivation, hut it is iiiiiwKsihle to let'iain from in{[Miiing, lyhy, sup- 
posing that fh(‘ time ot l\n^hna mint necessaiily he lictitious, his 
penonand lintoiv niav not aho ha\ e been a ineie invmition '' \V 1^ 
])iov(' tli.it h<‘ must have (‘\isted in India eoiitemponuie()Usly with the 
dill istiain, w ho must, < oiiseipieutlv . have been au'aie ol the imposition, 
^ind agaiint whom it eouhl not, iheietoK', have been used in aigii- 
fnent ' And why should the invenlion el the .uitulote he del.iM'd toi 
npwaids oi\i\ Imndied \eais alter the iutiodiiction et t hli^tKlllif\, 
the gmwth of whnh it i'. assumed to li.ive been so well i alciihitcd i.) 
ch(S k ^ To leply to tIu'M' ipuntmiis might, howevi'r, lead to a di*- 
ciis.sion on jiotni.s whw h il n not oui wnh to juovolog and we tlie.i - 
foie letiaiu fiom en(i ling into then mn ideialion. 
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lli*l\ null, I u , 

I poll 111 \ Mill) , l\\ o 1 1*\ ru 11(1 ( ai (liiial \ il tiu' , 

I’nl 

'take 111 ('ll, Im- In.iSvMi’s sak; take lieci], le ',1 at once 
'I l>e liiinli ti oI iii\ ^onov\'i tall upoii M- 

Sii aksi'i A kk’h 11 1 Nk\ \ 111 . 4‘ 

Sru\N(.i Rs to tlic <-oiit]i(t wliuli icliuMoii 1 ri-> in soen- 

li'j:lileii('(l a ( ouiiti V as ( licat r.iitaii), \^c uoiild not Inive addiossed 
llie lo!io’i\ 111';,' liniiidle leiDoDst i aiu to \oin l.oidship, laid it not hni'il 
(‘\id(‘iit that tin' H'snlr ot' the diM-i’-^'^ioii on llii' ( 'atliolic claims, m) 
lai lioin heii.L; a .sid)|»‘( t <d m ad to tlic k <itlioliCs (d Ireland, isiatlier, 
with the e\( ep! loll (d .1 slioil iiitei\.d ot luitalion, a suhjc'ct ot til- 
nni|i!i and ot joy, il lh<‘ ('atholie'. aie leaily the l)i‘„oits wliudi yon, 
and those on the saiin* side ot the (jue^ion, maintain tliein to 
ho Sui li, at ii.ist, is the inipH''sion wliuh the di^eu-^sion in 
Ihe House of I.ohH ha. juodueed on th<‘ small numhei of faiiatics 
()1 that leliL’pam amoii'.i'.l o ; .ind it it he tiue that doitiim'^, lejiui^- 
naiit to hut.iaml'v a nd e-'od - !'o>, nia' injine a leleaeiUs |)iote-s'o[i 
III |aihln opinion, a', im.' ii a - the mo't hoiiid iiime^, om i^iiet 

will not ailou IIS to (oneeal that, in like matiii"! a, Sr. Ihiithoki- 

ioouhda\ Is (oioiainK held op to ( 'alhoiie-;. t In' lanal i( at soi ('idie.s 
III hnoui of nitoleiaiiei , j>ionoiui(ed h\ main ol oui 1 liiphsh ho lliK'ii, 
m.i\ now he laid u]) to n.. 

We (annot .s(*iioiisl\ t)eln'\'e, we d lu* not i'\en suspect, that 
il‘was tlie i(‘al intention of voiii I oidship to vilil\ the Pioteslant 

lolnaion. to e\hil)il it in tin* mo,t odious .ispc'ct, to dislmnoiir it, 

h\ pioli'iidmit; tliat Iroiu the niomoiit it w as ch'ju i\'ed ot its iielu's, and 
ol the moiiopoK oi,in!ed to it h\ ( lo\ ('innnmt, lliat monu'nt it would 
loiioi to iis hasc . No, niN I old, siieh was not >our intention; 
and >'edonht not, when uai lia\e di .passionately U'llei ted on the 
ill I oust (jilt net's ot yoni lan'ae.am' tv) youi i('!it;ioii.s huahren ; wlu-n 
\ou ( oiisuh'i tii.it, imuhoilenlly , no douht. yiai haye put itito the 
liaiid. ot tile ( htlliohcs the same .11 ms w till y\ hit h we so yutoiioiisly 
toii-jlit them in the si ueentli c’entuiy ; anti that yotii spoc'idi is. 
Wold tor woid, the same with the tloetiines so suece.stnily i muted hy 
ns at the fomnu'in emeiit of tlu' It eloi m.itioii ; it \ ou should tlei^ai 
to lollocl ou the ill! .ilful.dilt' eyil td i^ueh tha trines piotossetl h\ 
the Aposth's of oiir hole t, on tlu' di.'JtUst .intl hoi for tlu'> inspired, 
and on tlu* falsi' le;lit tlie\ tliioyy on the Uetorm.ition, we doubt not 
lli.it youi hoidship, sit iiej^ .in t'\amj)'e td .iposlohc hnmihty, will 
h.isten to I me, liy .i solemn i t'canlatioii, the dt'i'j) wounds inliu teti 


' 'sjK i‘c'h on tlu* ( .dholit Oai’stiou, di'ht t rtd t»n till* 17th til M.t}, It ja. 
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py your language on our cause. We have, in vain, endea- 
•vonied to distinguish in your sj)ecch between the statestnau and 
jthe divine. With Avhat joy v.ould avc not liave .sei/ed on every op- 
portunity of aUnhiitiii*; to tlie troubled foresight of the one, A\hat was 
directly opposed to the evangelical chaiity of the otlu'r! But all 
our efforts to .apply this correcti\e to tlie disastrous niglit of the J/ih 
of May have been in vain ; and we dare not alteinjtt, beiori* the tii- 
, bunal of present and futiiie limes, a task wliieh is evidently heyoiid 
Imman power. A few consideuvtions will couviiiee you of the tiudi 
of this. 

That part of Euiojie, wiich my Lord (olehester confusedly calls 
the Continent, eoni»i.sts of vauoiN countries, — ot Frauee, Aiistna, 
Prussia, the Low Counliios, Swltzm land, c'vt., each ba\ ing a dilhumt 
foini of government. 'I’bis distinction, which is no great no\eIiy to 
11 S, liecomes, however, of great impoilaiice, when my l.oid ('olcln'sli i 
speaks in such language ns tin; following ^ oii have been asU'.l,’ 
said bis l.oidsliip, “to look at the ( 'onfim'iit, but llie sniniiim 
mauiiei A\liirli iheH' emploAed in instituting a pimes^ agalll^l .mi\ 
<uie, rendeis this compaiiMiii iiia['[ili( ablf to I'aigland. In coiiiiIiks 
w here the v)A(‘H‘igii'> aie de'.polic, aiiv dangci wliiili pn'MUit^ iIm Ii 
is (Msily lepri'sM'd, and the supreme piwer tints defeats the pioj(‘(t, 
of dido\ ally.” “ 

Amidst so many ^liange 11100111"^, leligious and ])olilica1, collrdul 
that night, thi'. assertion might pioh.ihiv ha\'‘ pa'Si'd uiuioliced ; ii 
emhraees two (ii^t^nct points : a fac t, and a deduction fioni that tail. 
It helorigs to jiosteiity and liis fellow -citi/eiis to judge a Ih'ei i*l 
Lhigland, whose opinion, in oilier wouL, .luiou’its tollo^: — “ Bin 
nie placed, my Loids, in tlu' altin ii.iiIm' ot choosing eilhei Iih«‘it\ 
without toh'ration, 01 toleiation witliont lil)(‘it\ It is not toi us to 
in(|uiie which horn of so odious a dilemma will plmase the enliglileueii 
portion of tlie Biitisli pnhlic ; hut it is oui part to maiiitaiii that tlm 
haso ot this gothic edifice is entirely imaginaiv ; that it v(‘iv(i‘ 
loneousto say, that in all the couiitiies of tlu* (!ontinent wlieu* tli*‘ 
iw'o leligions are ujually tolerated, a jirocess may he instiiutril 
against any one in a siunmnrif mtinncr ; and that it is still iiioie ei - 
loneons to (ontonnd all tin* go\ernments of the Coiitiiu'nt 'uuh'i 
one torm, as then* is not tlie smallest pretext for terming iht* go- 
\ernments ot the i.ow Cuuntiies and Swit/eiland despotic. H h^ 
f.oidship would pievioiwly di'vole liimw'U to the stiuly ot a 1*"'' 
loreigii languages, to enable iiim to judge more correctly respecting 
S)wtems of gov'ernment and countiies, we would invite liiin lo iiiaLe 
a tour on tlie said ( 'ontiiu iit ; Imt if lu* will not take this tioiihle. we 
should In* veiy loath to givesiicli advice, l('->t, on his leturn to lciii;!anii, 
lx* 1)1 ing hack notions similar to tho^c he eolhu teil in Italy, ami atlei- 
waids uniohh'd in one ol tho-»e letuned speeches which asloiiishod all 

Fuiope. \V 1 * sliould also fear lest the same weakness ol meinoi v, 
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to the Bishop of Chester, "^ 


tl»at attri])iiti*d to Bosguet^ a funeral oration which is the (31 
Massillon, two nioii completely qjposed in genius and cliaracterl 
would injurcj that cJearnes.s which is so Jicccbbury in the classiflca4 
don of facts, and that, on his return home, his Loidship would coM 
found all that passed in different countries, under die general nah^ 
of “ the Continent/' Ha\ing, tliereffire, no hope of converting my 
hold Colchester to tlie belief, that there aie different forms of go^ 
veinment on the Continent, we shall here quietl}^ content ourselves 
with ceijifying that, as respects ourselves, at least, the fact is well 
known. 

We shall go yet fuither, and assure your Lordship that 
iHjually certain Kngland is not (he only country which has had 
Lain religions striiggl<\s, both furious and bloody, in less cidijlhtened 
nges ; and that it is only in the sjieeclms of the friends^f' ilrtolfiaf*-^ 
anee in England, that, to our surprise, \\e liave found such a distin^i^i 
lion employed as an aigument, having till now been constantly 
taught that no country has heim agitated by leligioiis wars so long 
iiul latal as those of Germany. Wlien all submitted, almost , without 
I struggle, to llemv \ III.. Chailes \ . was lighting and diagging cap- 
tiv(‘ die priiuavs of (he Iveformadon ; we had imagined, in short, 
hat the thiity years’ war was, in its kind, a peiio(l of unparalleled 
•alamily, ^ 

'I hes(> histoiical tiuths being once established, it is evident that if 
iigmnenls t<iki'n liom the past sliould inlhience a statesman in a 
iiioie enlightened age, and justify tin* intoleiaiit and jealous rigour of 
iiis opinions, it is rather in Geimany and the Low Countries than 
n iMiglaiul, that seiitimmit.^ so lepugnant to liuinauity may he ac- 
■ounled tor by that }>oIitical necessity which Milton, in the mouth 
d Iiis Sdhtit, calls llu; Tifnuif's pica. In fact, my Lord, the very 
nigin of the greatness of the houses ot 1 lohenzollerii and Orange is 
twing to the ilefonriatioii, as tlic prepomhuance of the impel ial 
foiiit aro.'iC from th(‘ devotedness of tlie Catholics. Yet, if a mi- 
nister or statoman, in (‘ithei of these countries, should emit an into- 
leiant sentiment, or call the Catholics papists, or the Reformed 
licK'tic',, he would not only he excluded from the counsels of his sove- 
leigii, hut ovci whelmed \^idi conteiiijit !)y all enlightened persons of 
his cieed ; and if hy chance tlien* existed so mad a law as to render 
It indispensable on (‘ver> public servant to declare, in his oath id' fide- 
I itN , his belief in the I'dieliaiist, the worship of saints and images, 
'>1 ill similar dogmas, — and any statesman should seriously w ish to 
X csiabli.sli or defend such relics of hai barisin, he would he thought 
"lad, and looked ujmui in the same light as a physieian who refused 
tn bleed lii.s jiatient, lest (he mass of his blood should he for ever 
‘dtei diminished, because formerly sucli was l)elie\ed to he the 


Vveorduig to Lord ( olehoster, it was Ho^vuet who pronoimee*) the fu- 
oiMtioii of Louis \IV. \i(le ‘ 'I'he ( ouiier,’ ,Ma> 18. Lut llieie i, no 
* ii'l tt) Ills l>luii(li'is ; Mile his ‘ Opinions on It.iU.' 
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tillage in Germany, wiiero siirli 

j man would be 

! Fr<mi these cotiVideVatiohs^ it impossible, to onr great 

egret, to ascribe to tlie statesman a language which we are very 
to attiibute to the minister of the altar. But such a deluge 
■ o£(*hi|;|oU petitions, — those deans, archdeacons, and canons, who, 
unsu^ftft^, came up to the House of Peeis, as supj)liants in favour 
tof intoier^nce,-— all tins, unfortunately, leaves no doubt on our minds 

to the motive of such scandals to Chiistianity. 

We know, my Lord, what tlie priests did in Fgypt aifd in an- 
fvome ; ^^e know that, misled hy the same intolerance, they have 
seen lighting the tires of the Iiuiuisition ; we, unfortunately, 
history’ of Calvin, and of Henry VIII. in his leligioiis 
CjapatircP^Uf we hud hoped the time was }>ast when similar out- 
perpetrated in the face of civilized Kurope; we hail 
Hoped, my Lord, that the ineio force of the ridicule to which a man 
is exposed who shows himself so zealous for the good oi his conntrv 
in a Cl^jse which is evidentlv that of his purse — the indelible liilicule 
attach^ll to those pretended ])leadeis for the ]>ublic good, vulgaily 
termed pro domo sud, would bate bad the etfect of stopping the 
torretit. 

It is notorious, that if Frciub or Austrian elcrgvinen had \eii- 
: turgd in the present times, to pri'senl jx'titioiis' to their goieiii- 
; monts, in ordm to deprive dissenteis of the pitiitii al piBileges belong' 
;,icg to them as citizens, tin* ^oil•e of public indignation would li.iie 
done justice to the impudence of the demand. It is with feelings ot 
jiidfonnd regiet, theieforc, that we have witnessed tlii' Beioiinalioii 
(‘omiiiit a scandal wliich (’atholicism would no longer venture to pei^ 
petiiate ; and we beseech your I-ordship to lellect on the conMMjiiences 
of so great a misfortune, persuaded that, whatevir may be \oiii 
attacbiiieiit to your conntrv, it I’annot, as a cleigyman, lender you 
' iiidifFeiciit to tli ' peiil and the defamation to which yon have \oluiit,i- 
idy eNjiosed, liy your language, that Ueforniation of which }oii 
oiighi to he one of tlie lirmest suppoits In examining your taf.d 
fipcech, we shall |>ass lightK over the diction and the ariange- 
nient. Doubtless, we regiet tliat your Lordship’s memory should 
have been loaded with poetical extracts so ill selected ; and our 
legrel is the greater as, in your illustrious country, its great oiatois 
have partieularly distinguished tlieinseUes liy tlie elegance ot tlicii 
quotations; witness tli(' sp.eeclies of its Buiki'S, its Fitts, its foxes, 
it.-, SlieiidaiiH, and its Cannings, which are not only adorned with 
lecollections of tlio classic authors, hut al.M) with their iinest pas' 
.sages. 

In examining the qiiotations scatteied in your Lordship’s speee.i, 
we think it would not have been surprising if your learned col* 
leagm*-,, impatient at such a selection, had exclaimed, in the words 
ot t^ueeii Catharine— 


0, good my Lord, no Latin! 



rliral tonp ; tlini to fall on the frround hefoic the 
ill water. My father iniitateil him with the iitmos 
fallow the example. I was lu'ailily ;.!;la<l when 
HU'S, aiul their still nioie numerous tienuHexioiis 
on whieh tluy weo' made f found jiamful enoie 
silence now took place for a full liour ; the old uossein tii>t Ineakiiiu^ I'l hy 
(lying out, as loud as his crazy voice would peimit, “ ! ” and tin n 

desiring my father to say Ho,n Malmtlt o uly fitlier did all he was desiu d, 
and then they continued for amuhci hour, calling out, one of them ‘ Suda- 
slu'o,’ and the other, my father, roaimg out ‘ Horn Mtdiadco,’ until lln-y 
weie both »xhanstod. As soon as the gosscin had ri'covered a littlehe rang 
a small bell, tiimnu'd Ins lamp, and l.ade ns follow liim. We now enteied 
an imiei cell, when stood the iiuuie ot Sira.^ The gossein de.siied us to rlo 
IS w'e saw him do: this was to fall down nine tunes before tlie idol. 
This ftouhlesome business bemg o\er, and when I hoped tbne was nothing 
iiioie left for me to do, tlie old wietdi pies«‘nt((l us with a copper vessid 
filled with blood— wlu'thei liiimau or not, I cannot say to ibis dav, W’e 
ucie diiccted to take <*aeli of us a moiitldiil, and sepurt it out into tlie* idol’s 
t.iee, Mv fatlier obeyed with great gia\it\ ; nut wi,en it < ame to my turn, 

( was in such haste to get iid ot the tiltliy liiontlihd, that f let the whole go, 
not into the lace of the idol, Iml into the e\es of onr pieei'ptor. My father 
iinmediately felled nu* to the giound, apologj/mg allionsaiid times o\er to 
the unss,Mn for mv eondue* I \('lled, < ned, and begged foi gi\ eiiess, uMUt 
miMiig to hit tlic maik bolter next time Mv father was told to lepi a the 
di^uu^iing oblation sutocn limo.,and I was ouhaod to follow bis oxampleJ^ 
1 sm ( ( ( ded, tioni leai, in gotting neailv tbioueli witli tlie tiital nmnlii-r, in^' 
dt spill' ol ni\ stonnu b s loji'Mti'd waiiiine.s. At last I \^as no longer able 
In subdul Its lobelliotis impidsi.>, and Sna ikoim-.), not tlm eontcuN of my 
■iientli alomg but both logotbm. Indeed, n.iluie linl rtf. cted wondeis lii 
I iiabling me to lesist so long llm boiiid doses of blood, w Inch would Inne .■ 
disgusted a tigei. The gossrm now M-t up a fngbtfiil yell; and mv fatlier,’^ 
to appease Ills wialh ,uid salish lus own .mger, once moie letelled me with 
ihe oaith. Siva, the destioyei, bad been d.-liled, and it bLcame msrssaiy 
(ni the suiiNasse to puiily l.is godslnp : for this puipose, be felelu-d water, 
ml, s-ain'al-wood, and red oeluv, multeiing a pravei between each appliea- 
tmn. Suiidiy eoeoa-nuts wa re then otleinl, with piayeis and imumm>s ; 
"I'l •dliraiiothei hour spool m pmilymg the idol liom the eontaminatiuu 
h.id tasl upon him, tho simyasso eoiulm tod us baok to the outer fn>ail- 
"" nt He now ])iodu«Ml a canldion, hi a fire, ami ]Kmied into the tossel 
';'d"bbl;'<>d lesm, ml, ghee, and nee; he then spi mkled hi imstone into 
'l•" fn - the him- dame of which, shining upon his countenance, gau- me a 
Inll Mew ol Its eada\Mous hidooiisncss ; so hornble and ghastly a beimr t,ll 
iMd never luheld. T<'Uor ciept coldh ovei n.o ; nn lieait'was 
Miillul With a seerit far, and the hue given to the gossein’s'faee hv the 
I'ninstoiio, impressi-d me with tlie idea ol his not b.'ing a e.eatme of this 
^'"1 d I'Aeii m\ latlu'i s hardi ned eonntenauec boi,- an expression, tf not 
I' li'.r, ol awe, and vvomloi, at the s.ght The sunvasso m-xt luodueod a 
^ ling made of hoiso-haii and line e.Ut.m, which he dipped m his infernal 
'"il'n"!!, inutleiing Id. ssmgs oi enisos, f eo„ia ,ii.t tell wlneh. Il.'then, 
^'1 1 .1 pan of tongs drawing it liom tlu' canldron, bathed it m blood, dtew 
' nongh his toes, and tlum soused n once more m the ehaimed pot, when 
“■ ^'dieied It to remain ab.mt half an hour. Then taking .df the eaiddion, 

The name uf an iiUd. 


god, and kec)) ilahblmg 
I exactness, and made me 
tliese numerous eeieino- 
weie ended, as the stones 
rh to mv hones. A 


The destroyer, 



Panduran^ Han ; 

jht* potiicd iN contoiils at llu' Itrl of (iuiipulli, l«*avuiu' l)ot- 

|()m of llif jiot, which he cut ni Iwu piece.'?, one loii;j,er than thc' otlier After 
^Ihi'^, he foiinctl the sacred stine; uoin hy the nraiiniiii.^, }i')s.seins, and many 
llniduos. One of these sliini^s was designed for iny lather, and one lor 
myself. 

Thougli Oii.s story is put in the mouth of a Hindoo boy, cradled In 
the darkest gloom ot .stijier.stition, the autlior, with a .singular peivcr- 
ftity of taste and judgment, makes liim de.scrihe, with the sneering 
levity of a jx-rfeet sceptic, ascent' that ought to have shakyn his soul 
with' terror. 'I'he ('auldron, the hlood, and all the infeiii:il apparatus 
are at hand, but we want the sjudl of the enchanter ; and thi.s collec' 
tion ofmonstious .stuff inspires the reader with nothing but disgust. 
To jirocced with the story '.- the gosseiiis throughout the coiiiitiy 
hc'iug invited to Poonah to a*n entertainment given thc'in by the 
IT'ishwah in giatitude for the birth of a .«*on, (liinpiit ic'paiis thiihei 
among the lest, and IxH'omes the gooroo, or religioms instructor, to 
the pi ime ministc'r, Trimhuc'kjee D.ingli.i. About this time' heimet? 
will) his iic'pliew, under tlic name of Ibindurang 1 lari, whom he pil- 
lagc'.s, Us liefoic' menlioned. They then, stiii ignoiant ol then in'm 
jelatioiiship, became both c'ligagc'd in intnguc's lespectiiig Sanomi.il), 
the In trothed of thc' iiopliew, wlio is also at Poonah, living with an 
aunt, to whose connexion with them they are ecpiallv strangers. '1 he 
^eisbwa having accidentally sec*n her, when j)as,sing tlirongli the i iiv, 
fall.s in love witli lier, and employs hi.s piiine minister to get liei fm liis 
haiem. She, though living in ob^euie poveity, without any male 
rel.itive to piotc'ct her, viitnoiislv H'p'cls the piolleic'd Inmoiii, mi 
^mu’eouiit of the contract long picviously foiinc'd bclwemi bt'i and sdiiic 
bov', (that is Ibandtirang,) of whom she canobt.iin no tidings whitlnn 
lie be alive or dead. Tin* minister bc'ing also smitten with liei 
ebarm.s, piefeis bis own suit to that ol Ids ma.ster, and she indig- 
nantly threatens to make; known bis treacbiTy. To prc'vc'til tliisMi?- 
closnre, (hiiiput Hao, Idsgooioo, is eniplovc'd to make away with lici, 
Imt she is accidentally .savc'd by i^aiidiirang Hari, undei whose' pro- 
tc'ction .she then lives, both being .still ignorant, however, that they 
are lietrothed to one another. Her sudden di.sappearanee, ami siip- 
pohC'd death, being rc'poited to llic Pcdslivva, be ic'solves topuni.sh liei 
murderer; and Pandnraiig Haii, personating a magieian, accuses tin* 
Kotwal, aiiOtlicT horrid character, who i.s immediatc'ly tiodcleii to 
death by an eh'phant, for aenme* that was never coinmdted at all. 

Trimbuckjec* altervvards discoveis that Sagoonah i.s still alive, and 
grcuit }/art of the novel is occopic'cl vvitii the intiigucs ol liim -ti'd 
(lunput Paoto gc*t her Into theii own jiosse.ssion. d hc‘ lattcu’ ic'VivC!' 
thc‘ scheme of allying Imr with Ids .son, that hv thus secuiiiig the in- 
terest of her uiicde, a licb hanker, lie may smooth Ids way to the nms- 
nud of Sattarah. She, however, keeps aloof from liis uncle, still .dimi' 
iiig the atliaction.s of wealtli, a liu-diand, and a throne, in tlie visional) 
hope of mc’eling tbelo.st boy to whom she wa.^ contiactc'd in lic'i’ iiilanc’y. 
Tin* same' motive makc's ii(*r rejc'ct the band of Panduiang liinise 
undei whose protection she i'-g not knowing that lie is the de.sliiaa 
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fil 

o])ject, although li<‘r aftVctions strongly socoiul hU prt)posals. 
manner, this paragon of female honour and constancy watiders fn 
place to place, or is carried against her will — irorn Poonah to Kan- 
deibh, from Kandeish to Asseerghur, and thence hack to (hi/erat — 
sometimes in the hands of her ardent lover, Pandurang; at others, of 
' the emissaries of his rival, Trimhiickjee ; but still preserves her ve^tal 
purity in spite of all the blandishments ot love and tortune. It the 
author hafi^ painted the one sex as de\ils in human shape, he has 
made the natives of India a sort of compensation^ by making the other 
6e\ angels of [)erfection. 

W'e cannot follow the hero of the tale through all his many uari- 
derings, uhieh posse.-^s but little interest, lie assumes the otHce ol a 
peon at 'rannah, and aids tlie escape*of 'rrimhuckjee Danglia, con- 
fin(‘d for the imirder of a shastree, or negotiator, who A\as under the 
Knglish protection. He is then ])r<*ssed into the Pindaree sprvi<'e, 
fr()m which he takes tin* first opportunity to desert, with tliree or tour 
others. After this he is captured by the JUu‘elb, and caiiied into the 
cave of r)ne of their duels, \\})ich he is thus enabled to hetiay ti» ih** 
Knglish. He also acts for some tiuu' as a wukeel at Broach, which 
ad'iid-i him o[)])ortijnitirs ot adimiing the I'acgUsh ii\'.lem"t ' 

piudmee — adiniK'd only, hehe\(“, in lldioii. do return t.) tte* 
proirtess of the main plot ahoot the soiaossion to tho iimsnud ut S.i* '■ 
tiiraii ; d he niiele ot Pandurang liaving eiuplt>u'd two a-oa'bUi> to 
despatch him, hi' meetb them on the road, get-> into their confidenu' 
under another name, and th(*y rc'solve to make him a paitiu'r in their ’ 
enter[)ri7e. In order to*m:ike liim fully accpiainted with th(‘ nature^i 
of theii plot, the\ take him into a sea'iet cavern, the door ol whii h 
shuts Avith a holt from the outside. When he has ol)tained from 
them all the inforinatioti he could, he walks out, fixes the door, and 
h'avt's them there to perish of want, making the cavern re-echo with 
the yells of despair. All this ma< hinery of romance, introduced with 
gti'at abundance, instead of adding interest to the novel, merely 
serves to remind the reader the moie freipiently that it is_^an ab.suid 
and idle fiction. At last, by means of a grain merchant at Indore, 
jianied Wanee, Pandurang obtains, a liiiit an ho is his father. Waiiee 
is muidered next morning after this discoveiy, by the emissaiies of 
the satanie uncle ; which leaves Pandurang again in dcbpair. He, 
however, accidentally falls in with some of In.'s father’s partisans at 
-Satarali, Avho are forming a plot to raise him to the musnud, and 
joins their band. 'Hieir schemes are greatly aidt'd by a mysteiioiis 
iVh'g Merrilies sort of a personage, who leads him, in thi' chaiacter 
“t her son, with a basket on In.'s head, into the foiliess of Satarah, 
where his father has taken refuge Tin' veneiahle old man recog- 
nises him 1)Y the silver kurdoorah, placed round Ins loins in his 
intaney, Avhieh he produce.s. 'riioy then lay a plan to defeat tlie 
seheine.s of the atrocious Uunput, avIio disputed his elder brother’s 
ii|;ht, by alleging him to be of spurious birth. They jnopoie to refer 
file matter to ari>itration, which (lunput consented to, not i)elieving 
fliat his brother’s only son Avas alive, and therefore confident of se- 
} In aid, rvf. 8. G 
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mtin;'; tlu’ throne nt least for his son Mahadeo. He chose the luicle 
Pf^.i the rich hanker, as one of his nrhitriitors, thinkin-j; him 

secnoal iii his inteie.^t h^ the intended match helwccii his niece mid 
Mah.uii'o. But Sevaje, the fatlier of Panduiam^S or, <is hi' had Inam 
named in his childliood, .)eol)a, liaviiif; fonml means to .satisfy tin. 
uncle, that his sun, to wlium Sagoonah had iiccii betiolhed, \\as .still 
alne, the jnudent hanker (ame mer to tlm other side, and the jmii- 
(hav(t con.su(|uently deculed against (uininit Bao. This cousnm- 
mate villain seeing all his .schemes ot amhition hhested, and his hm- 
tlu'r and nejdiew, vhom h<‘ thought to have destioyed, ahont to 
nsi'eiid the musnnd, liad at last lescomse to aims. After a desjuiale 
struggle he nas foiled l>v tin* hnees ol Ids elder brother, with tire a^- 
sislaiH e of the Knglish, under whose pioti'ction the state anu-.. Being 
about the s.hik' tinu' detected in a ( on''['aiacy ag.unst the BllIi,^ll 
ponei, he was senteiued to he liloun away fioiii the iiioulh ot n 
< .uinoii, lAom this tale he oiil) csiajics, on condition tli.it he mal.e 
a full ( oiifcs-ioii (»f all hi^ i limes, .md he then i ondemned to p-i pe- 
tiial impii^onment. \\ it h this the tiagu hn.Ioi \ < loses, and is ilien 
Wound lip with the nnuiiage of Ihiuduiang and Sagoonah, and (he 
gjiuet instalment ol hishuniK on tlie miisnud ot Sataiah. 

I lom the loiegoing outline It will lie c\idenl,that tie' anihoi h.jd 
'ahuiidaiil maleiials foi m, iking an inleiesliii'g oo\el ; hut, in ins 
liaiids, they aie entiieh harien oi inteiest. He seems to lime 
thought tiial nothing moii' was ni’cessaiy to keep up the leade/s ,il- 
tiuitioh tiian a (juick sin e('Ssion ol miiKhus, jiaiuK, and Mllainies, 
iiiiiaciiloiis escapes, and singulai lemonntees, Bui the mind .soon 
gets aemi.stomerl to these things ; it sees that the iiaper iinui aie o'ii\ 
introdiK'ed to he killed, .ind eeasc.s to giie\e at their disith. be- 
sides, where there is not one lespeetahle (dmraeler among the \<lu)!e 
who deservis to b<‘ lamented, their sueeess or falhiie i.s a mattiw nt 
perli'i t indideieneiu 'Iheieadei can ha\e no .svmpathy in the toi- 
tunes ot a set of mean heaitless unnatuial mi.siieants, A\ho li.i\e 
haidly a sniglc adeeming viitne. lie who could give this ,is a 
piduie ot the nati\es of India, ui of any people, mn.st know little ot 
hum. Ill natuie, whiih in every coiuitr) , even iht' most haii'eii ol \ii- 
tue, pioduei's plants as varied in form and .stature as tlioM* oi ‘.lie 
(aith on which we tiead. Theie aie all intelleitual and mnial 
guides, tioin the cedar tliat is in Lebanon to the hyssop tliat ereej'clii 
upon the wall. The entiie ah.sence of beauty nr jiroportioii in the 
eh irai lei ., i, not < ompensated hy any li\eiy deseii[ition of sceinuv' 
ot ni.iiineis. Toi, although the authoi lias (h)nhtles,s p.'is.si'd some lime 
111 the eoiintiv wiuie his scene lay, like Smelfungus and Mnu- 
d'liigiis mentioned hy Steine, In* seems to have tiavidled fioia Dan 
to B.'ci.sheh.i, dmeolouring every thing with hi.s ow n j.iiuidiced vi-ioii, 
Miily to lejj.t.t to his eountiymen tliat all was naught, (ini oiil) 
I'oiisolalion t'ni hcstowiiig S(» much time in following him, i'', dint 
It may sp.nc <jthei.s lioiu a task so “ wear}, stale, Hal, and iinpr"' 
htahle.” 
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Tnr, better ))ait of the poiMilalioii of Kurope liave now for d fjo-j; 
time l\irne(l an anxious eye on llie inovcmicnts ot (Ireruc, at 
siieeesses they have rejoiced, and whose enorsand reverses lliev 
depreeatr’t^ and lain(’iil(‘d. 'I’he eourse, lioueViT, puiMied by iier l,o»- 
vernment and etiiefs, from the very fust dawning ot the n vaduf nm, 
has bc('n almost invariably inarke(l by tlie most disastrous indiseje-; 
tion and incapaeitv. And although several V('ry mili^btened and ‘ 
eminent persons from various < oontrirs Innr* oth'red the (nceks thmr 
advice, and, inllanied by enthusiasm tor theii anceslois, been leadv to 
hazard both hf' and foitnne in then beh.ilf, it does nut appear that 
ih*' (duse of (lii'C'ce has been on that aecimot advantaged, at least in 
anv dejj^ier' piopoitiom'd to the means. ( )n tin' rontiary, at those 
\<'IV peiioris when the pohti' lan w>f tin W < ■'t h.ivr' hr en nn'st loiine 
rolls III (iierni', her piosprat have hemi moa darkened, and he^ 
hopc^ i^iown more slender; until it Nat be-t be< oiue ([in'siion.iblt*’ 
wbetlier she will not he redini'd, heloie the )>ie.''ent Near he r'xpiied, 
to liei old dr‘f;iade(t, t ondiliori nndei the Tniks 'The j;ie''ence ol tin' 
pliilliellenes in (irrane may, however, have had no nec('Ssar> eon- 
ii(*\ion with her inisfoi tones ; may, for atna;ht we know, have le'^smu'd 
and rr'tanh'd tlumi. Still, it is sinLorlai that the wealth and W'isvlom 
of tlu* \V(st should have don(‘ so little ;>;ood, should havr' been ship- 
wrecked on the o!)stinat<' indoeihly and eunniiwj of halt -eiv di/ed hai- 
haiiar.s; for sueh, indisputahly, are the (Irer-ks. dhere must Ire sonu* 
hidden rsanse foi this inii^ari ia<^e. some cause that has escaped tlu‘ 
irhilhellcnes themsehr's, and all those wlio have speculated on theii 
mission. It may not, liowtwer, be as diiheult to he disimveiod as tin' 
soinces of the Nile, though there inioht he little utility in making it 
known. 

What the fliceks liave all alon^ needed, as the most iutelliirent 
peisoris who have visited them observe, is apolitical and iiiih(ar\ yo'- 
iiiiis to eondurt their enterpiise, to condense and direct tlndv eiieipics 
steadily towards one point, and this, not by iinpartimj; and discussing 
Im> views with natives or foreigners, but bv creating an enthusiasm 
lor hisjjerson, an implicit blind veneration for his views and prinu- 
ples. Without inspiring this mixture of love and awe, no man can 
elicctually avail himself of tlie resniirees of an nneidliv ated peojilc. 
\\Iioc\ci would lead them, whether to good or ill, must l)egiu and 
end with dis-.mmlation, 'I’lieir prtjudiees must appmir to he his pu'- 
jiidices; their desires, his desires; their svnipaihn's and antipathies, 
d.eii \us(l(,ui and igiioianee, their vanity, their fetor ity, thciv tilth, 
dndr eoiitr'iiipt of rehnenieiit, must ap-pear to hr' w ithout hr-lng his. 
lbs Innthmii must bght bi.s r)Wii friotsteps only; the U'st must tnllnw 
Inm. Sruh men being imre, it is not at ail VNUuleitnl tlint mt one of 
dir' kind has \r't apjvr’jued in Clu'ccr'; (he rt'v elution has InilM iiu 
pioduetive r>f nothing hut oulinaiy men, men cuKukdcvl t^ hr 
(» 2 
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'ooveJ'hoil liY ‘ ireiinisluncos, nol li> !!'<''.'rn them. " '“'y ' 

Shuut^l Oreeee .nt,y -th her e„e,„y, 

Mal i. » »..i. 

Ike w.iui po t I naturtillv have been exiwcteil. And 

Jmne hteLleavomea to unite the affecliuu.s of the Greeks <u the 
l i. • .e individual. Othe.s, pityin;.; t!,e i.moranee and, oarhausn, 

; ,t|, a.es of .lave, V ha.l ph.n-ed then,, havehoped l.y ene,,H„ag,„K 
,.,1,, eation. and othetuise ,„„ltiplyint; the ,„ea.,.. ,d k„n,vh-( so, to 

s|,i,e in Ibe nation enthnsia.ni and a pure pa„-,ot,s,n. W e ,espeel 

Heir motives, hot hv no tneans enter ,nto then vtew.s. W h.itmer n,.,y 
he hoped front the pu,o,.vs. of e.lneation, tins, ttc coneetv,. m notth.. 
time to l,,v anv -tress on it. The most ,„,port,,,,t setenmi ^ (, , ,.k , 
now leatti, i- how to de.strov the oreatest p,)sstl)le nttmhtr of h . . i„- 
, es • how to see his land eh.an.se.l Iron, the polh,t,„o ere.see„t , how 
m he’rid. once and for ever, of the tear ot the how-.st,„.s and t he 
slat, .s of the black eunuchs of the -era,;!,.,, ^ever mtnd the.hrty 
Let ts of X.,p(didi Homania, or the tattered -oiled jatke - of i.e 
fomnmi, people, or theii vetmin, ihetr letei-, Iheti bad , ooker) n. i 
ion.,,., nee, their .-upetslitton. The-e thlpo- mav be '7;'''' ';;'' , 
v- Is Attend now to the of th.ir mn-ke,.. amt thetr a, vh,,..- 
It IS altooether to nn-.ipprchend (he tattme ol htoo.tn allttt-, to tmi- 
aitie it possible to tteate ;i new moial chataclei in an ii,,urt!eii pf, 
pie- they .shotihl be t.tken in their aettial eottdiltoti, atit. letkotnd 
- evactlv litr uhat thev ate, their vices and thetr virtues be,„a propeth 
iiiideistood. Their liberator- may lanieiit m semet, it they ph.t^t, 
that they have no better instruinents : hiitiiothint; -holt of madnt - 
c n m 1 ake then, pause to .strike, until laws and editeatmt, -1 . 

I'ave fLed then, tnori aoreeahle wea,Kn,-. A fin- ,f>ea-antry goa f 

to niadtiLs hy and lightitiK iterpetiially in the ^ 

werof theii home-, in the hands of a great gene.al, would g w 
into an imimible army. And a brief piece ot '"‘'bary elo.imt . 
n-heiing in the battle, and painting their rude 
horrors ot heing deprived ol them, won t ‘‘'.V . , e (li„( liaie 

rnoutl, of a In are and -kiltnl eon„„ai,aer than all th. ™ 

|„„.n Uiittei, in luirnpe for the la-t ''““'^^'1^';;;*;*;^.,^ ‘ a'.d 

depend too much on their acciniiements, \V it than f- 1 . 

edueation are eveiy tiling. Ihcy apiicar o ' jp,.p,i,i,s 

then happiest, when theii passions liavm been ''‘‘‘‘'‘i'' ' > 
legiilated, their minihs erowded with taels ,1,,.,, 

me the revei-e of thi.s l.ictnre. 1 heir now edge ,s t iHu g. 
pa-ion. - powerful in the extreme, lo lead them, 

nage their pa.-sioii.s, not lo eonviiicn their reiuson. ^ ,l,e 

Many of our couiitryinen complain bitter y o ^^onderful iu 

(hieks for money, lint do they really find „,„„y 

lliat ' Are tin- English iudiftereiit abniit nione) . A 
I 'imimiati, many Ei.aininondases in till pr 

lind in newly-emancipated .slaves, the proud pot erty , the ) 



rresant ^^tnte oj umce, ; 

frugality, and contempt of wealth of the old Romans ? The truth is, 
all the seeds of theii disappoiiitinciit lurk<-d in their own bosoms ;v'y 
they expected to find p)ds in (Ireece, and they found nothing hutig-"’ 
norant, craving, inUnipei ate men — such as slavery always pro- 
duces, Had tlie Greeks been the temperate, frugal, haughty admirers 
of poverty, which they imped to find (liem, Greece would never have 
stood in need of foreign aid, or bent h<*r neck to the Ottoman. It was 
her craving after Inxniy, her admiration of money, that tlrst opened 
the road to slavci'y, and afterwards led irer forward in it for so many 
generation*. The same cartse, it appears, has now' precipitated her 
hack to the threshold of her old bondage ; and it is impossible to pre- 
dict with certainty whether she will be re-sub jngated or not. 
general poverty of the Ottomarr em[)ire, a poverty produced by a long - 
succession of improvidmicc and op[)ression, makes it probable that the 
'f'urks ^^ill be deficient in resources, and fail in ker^ping possession of 
Greece, even should they prevail iir fh<‘ present war. As far as the 
l^asha of Eg'pt is concerned, it is unlikely ♦hat ho would be suftered 
by th<‘ Sultan to erect a principality for his son in the iVIoroa, in the 
eMMit of his being victorious. Rut the )>olicy of the Kast is so utterly 
at variance with our notrons, tliat it is impossible to divine what may 
Irappert under almost any giveir circumstances. 

\Vhate\er may he the evmrt, the sitrration of Greece, at this mo- 
ment, is most deplm able. Her chiefs, ])erpotnally at variance w'itb 
each oth(‘i', and incaj>ahl(‘ of <'omprchcn<rtiig a liberal system ot policv, 
are repi’csmited as a dissolute gang of marauders; at times daring 
with astonishing corrrage ; at others, listless and indohmt, lounging 
about the coffee-houses arid promenades of tlu'ir cities. I.ittle lx tier, ' 
according to some travrdlers, are her legislators and governors. Mon(*v, 
we are told, is there, as her'e, the universal idol ; no man moves tor 
his corriitry without first calcrrlating how' tinrch he shall gain; or 
( arys, w hen his ends ate answered, who or what is at the bead of 
affairs, provided bis own possessions aia* secirre, or biniself in a way 
to share in the getreral plunder, i.etlers from disappointed Germans, j 
and from disapi)oi tried Mtigltshmerr, vie w itli caeli other in speaking 
ill of the Greeks; some choosing for lire ohiects of their reprehensioir 
the members of government, some the mrlitary leaders. 

Now, we believe, there Ls excessive exaggt'ration in these philip- 
pics ; which, iir some instances, are levelled against a great body of 
the people, as well as agarrr.st the leaders. With one writer, the 
Moreot.s (irrhabitants of the Aforea) are base and cowardlv ; they are 
brave, honest, and liospitable in the pages of another. In one tra- 
veller’s relation, we find Mavrocoidato a black-hearted villain; and 
f’olocotioni “ a fine old chieftain others, more profound observers, 
and more worthy of err'd it, depict tire latter a hoary old rebel, and 
the former as a man of probity and ability. In tlir' nridst of so iiruch 
coirtradiction, so tmtcli misrepreseirlatioii, passion, and prejndicr*, it is 
• iinpiis.sihlc, however, to be sui'e that we know’ any Greek’.s cbaracler. 

blie best ( ourse appears tube, to regard merely events; to observe 
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what ljrij)j)Oi)s ; to learn, if we can learn, how things happen ; and to 
jeaveit to tiiiie to adjm.t tin; pjeteiiMonsot individuals. 

With this view, we sliall east a hiiel glance at the outline ot the last 
campaign, and .select a few passagc.s liom the laUsst woiks [aiblished 
connected with the i iiLmnstaiices ot theconntiy. 

in the beginning of last winter a lebellioii of the ('apitani, witli 
Colocotroiii at their head, bloke out in the Morca. 1 Im real origin ot 
thi.s insuiM'clion is, jieihaps, altogethera .seciet,but the apparent eau.se.s 
were us lollows; — The (ireek^ are divided into two gieat jiarties, the 
Mnieot.s, and the Koumeliots, or inhahitanl.s of Noitheei dieece. 
,'i'he Moieol.s, who, dining tlie la.st winters rehi'llioii, adhered to Co- 
locotioiii, weio iuitated, itseeins, by the appaieiuly well-founded pai- 
tialitv of Cioveimnenl for the llouineliots ; and, as in .such a stale of 
society the .step bom iiritation to lehellion is easy, they Hew to arms 
and attacked the anthoiilie.s. In the course oi the insiirrei lion, they 
even made au attempt ou Napoli di Komania, but as (lovermiieiit was 
sU])poited by tlie coinage oi the noithein ihieis, their attack pioved 
unsiicceh-ful, and tlieii whole euleipiise failed and teiminated by the 
beginniiig of 1 )<*cemher. The n hel ('apitani were tor the most pait 
taken piKoiiers, and .sent to the island^, with ('olocotioiii among the 
rt'st. llowi'Vc'r, their rising was emiiieiillv prejudicial to the cause ot 
their country, for, in all piobahility, it was the only reason that pu'- 
yt'Dlul the whole ot the Aloiea liom billing intot the liaiids ui the 
Chiverumeiit. 'I'heie, indeed, icin. lined hut lliict^ phu es to he taken : 
I'atias, on the ( inlt ut l,e|>aiito, and the small ioi liesses ot .Modmi and 
^Kuiuii. on thesouthein toast ot Mc-.s^eiiia. 

At this peiiod the Ottoman Coite tin .died Omai Pasha liom .il- 
haiiKi, and appointed the |{(mmeli \ alesi in his stead ; piomisiiig, iii 
case it wcie subdued, to add Noilheiu (jiceci> to his govm mueiit. It 
is said also to have piomised the Abuea to .Mdhammed Alt, uudei the 
same conditions, ,\t all evamls, it has been ohseived, that the Pa,slia 
of Kgypt has loidlncd his opciatioiis entiieiy to the Aloiea. ,\s soon 
as the (lovetument had subdued the lehellioiis Capilani, it turned its 
attention to the siege (d ikilias, which was now attacked lioih h\ sea 
and laud, wlun news ariived th.it the I'.gvpti.in lieid had sailed liuiii 
('ai)dia, aiul was <‘\pe( tial on the < oast daily. 'I'he ships wc're i ow 
withdiawii born hetoie I’atias to meet the emmiy, wlio, houiwar, 
citected a landing .it Alodoii with a con.sidcnahle body ot troops. 
Slmitly after, Ibraliim 1‘asha, Moh.uuim'd .All’s step-son, commenced 
the sn‘ge of N.ivaiiuo, a city on the western coast of tin* Morca, winch 
he can led on with c.uiisidciahh* vigour and eventmd sticce.ss, tor he 
took it in May, after a gieat luimher (.f men had lallcn on both sides. 
Previousls to this, howevei, the dreeks had gained a consideiable vie- 
toiy over the Kgyptiaii lleet hetoro Modou ; having entered tlie luu- 
hour with their jln--ships, and hurued the whole scjuadroii beiieatli 
the walUof the foitiess. 

Dining the pi ogress ot Ihiahim in the Moiea, Colwotioiii h.id 
been released liom conliiieiuent ; and, now tliat tlie Egyptian ap'- 
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proaclicd I'rlpolizza, advanced witli followers to meet him. Hiss 
iorc(‘, liowever, was not suliicient to eri<d)le liitn to encounter the 
Pa^-ha ’ll a regular battle, and, (heieioie, Ik* reliu-d hefoK* him skir- 
mishing. It was now evident that 'l'ii[)oliz/a must hi> aliandoned, 
and ('olocotioni si'ut ordei.s to the inhuhitant^ to l)\iin the town. 
'I'his they pei formed, and then retiied with their lamilu"^, and what 
tlo'Y could carry of their pioperty, to Argos and Napoli di Koinama. 
Tin* Pa.dia then took J>o^session of the town, on the ‘20(h oi .Ilihv* 
18*25. ^t tlie commencement of the campaign, Ibrahim afleited 
gK'at choftency, in the hojie of inducing the Moreots j)(\aceably to lay 
down their arms ; hut iinding, as In* advanced, that his stiatagem 
was unavailing, he thnwv oil tin* mask, and conimitt(‘d ail mannei, 
atrocities as he maiched through the country, t)n the 8th ot Sep- 
teinbei, the tioo[)H of the Itounudi \hile->i letireil from Missolunghi, 
;ind about the sauK* time Ibrahim l(‘ft'l’iipoli7/a,and retreated to Cahi- 
inata. An iiisiinection, threatening to becoim! general, broke out in 
(hindia in August; sevei.d foits weie tak “ti by the insurgents, and a 
numbei of (Ir(‘ek'> were immediately despatched fiom the Morrai to 
their as.sisttuK e. Upon the whoh*, the* a|)[)eaiance ot attaihs in (Ireece - 
was ratlu'r favourable up to the middle of September, but since 
tin'll, nt'W’s (d' a most dis.istious n.itnrc has nriived in Knelaud ; and 
at pri''-ent we are waiting with anxiety to learn whethci oi not it hcA' 
w I'll-foninh d. * p 

III tin* meanwhile, the pi.‘ns of our eomitiyinen and iilln is. wlio 
Imm* wiliiessi'd the evi'iits of tin* war, me l)U>ily emplov ed tm tb^,^ 
mini 111 . ilioii of tlu' public. Several new woik,'. on the allaiis 
(lieise, oi de'ici i[>tiV(‘ of lii’i piesent appeaiaine, have appeal ('d tlni-^ 
iiig th(' pu'si'iit month; and tliough there 1)(‘ much di -.i lepaiu y ml 
their :u V ounts, where tin') u-laU' to the chni a( l<'r (d* hei chiefs and * 
goveinmeid, and in soiin* .in int«'mperat»‘ and angiy f('('hiig, we may * 
yet sa\ that they uie, ac le.i->t some of tlu'in, v.duahh* pi(ture>(d* a 
nation tlie most extiaordinarv in a most extraordinai v position. 

Ill a si'cond edition ot the lloinairabh' l.eieesler Staiiliopi 's I etter'i| 
nil llie aliaim of (Iieeie in I8'hd and 18*21,' a seTu ^ of Snp[)le 
iiK'iilai v Ihipeis on (lii'cit' in I8‘2r>, and lleinini^M mm ^ of LomH 
Umoii, aie given. Of the w»)rk itself we have alu'ady ('xpiesscvl oiii ^ 
n|iiiiion. 'I'lie prt'.'-ent additions possess more mtiaest. peihaps, than 
the liody of the volunn', a.-) a gieat poition of them lelati' to a man 
ahout whom the nation at large lias long lelt an intense di^iie to leaiii 
soinelhmg new. Colonel !4ia;diope was the friend of hold ICmii, 
w hoM' cluuaeter he a])|)eais to have understood pii'ttv cmievtlv ,.tinl 
in these Jiemiidseenees has lelated iiotliing id' him which lu* did not 
< niisider honoiiiuhlc to his mcmoi V. d'lie lettei s of Al i . l iulav aie a 
hva'ly sh('tch oi llyion's nraniieis, which, according to cvci\ av count 
vve liave seen, ap})ear to have been sadly tinged wilii alVecl.itKm. Of 


‘ 111 !h2.1 and IS'Jl ; ht-ing a senes o\' lwtlcr'> and ntlicr Dnciiimnts 

nl lliet.ii-i'k lvf\ olntion, iVt . Sujnileiuent:ii'\ Pageis and Kt imiii vt im . (U 
h '1(1 I’s roll. H.ii, 'sliei w ood and ( o. 
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friendsliip, lie pretended to have the most misanthropical notion ; if 
he did not speak as he felt he ivas 'guilty of childish alfectation; if 
he ivas hiiK'ere, he had a base mind. For our own part, we firmly 
believe that his misanlhiopy only lip-deep, his real feelings hu- 
mane and honourable. However, the reader cannot tail lobe gra- 
tified by Folonel Stanhope’s sketch of his character, which is very 
rapid and lively, so much so, indeed, that we believe no one will 
draw' neai the end of it without extieme regret; — a singular leature 
in a piodiKtion of this age! 'I'he ‘ Supplementaiy Papers on the 
..Ahaiis of dreece’ are chiefly letters, and from various* persons. 
I\lm h informatim, there is no doubt, may be obtained from them; 
^hut afti'r reading the .sketch of i.ord Byron, we cannot but regret tliat 
Colonel Stanhope has not thought it worth Ins while to give the 
puhlic a conni'cted sketch id’dieece from his own pen. 

‘ /\n Autumn in (lieece,* by H. L. Bnlner, Fsij." is an interest- 
ing piituie of the manneis and customs of tiie modern Creeks. Its 
great biei ity, apouiuful i (‘commendation ’ and the natural \i\ acity 
of the style, render the woik phsi.sing, and the .scenery and people de- 
siiibed give it value. The author’s opinion of the Cireek character 
is estreini'h favonrabb*. Fven the Aloreots, the wor^t portion, :i('- 
coiduig to most wllteI^, of the population, be lound hardy, honest, 
and iiub‘p(‘ndenl, I lis tieatmmit dining the journey be made acins-, 
tile Moieri, fiom tin* mouth of the Alplieiis to N»ipoli di Komani.i, 
was ci'itainly as gi*od as could |)osNlbiy be expected in so iiidc a 
«'ountrv. \\ e shall extiact that portion of it which relates to the 
ficeiici v about the \l[)lu‘Us, and the hilU of Aicadia: 

Tiicn that III thi^ ( miiitu wlm h anipf\ icp.iV'-i (iiit* thf tiouhlc, it 1 di 
iiitl N IN d.uiet'i, ol Msiliii” u. — .ill \\i‘ iins'l l^ to ^ll, and unlike uli.it 
»\.i ^aw hituie 'riifdic-s, ih(‘ iiiaiUK is, tlie \''i) i.nmianie ol tin pm)- 
ph‘, h.is '' 0)111 tliJiie in it w lid .111(1 ol i^ni.d. We .lie hionehl h.iek to oiii 
hoAiood h\ tile \(i\ name ot (neice; and evets spot in (Ins ht'.nititiil 
laiid remind' ol the dai' diioteil to its ehis'ic j.ihlcs, and the MtAes 
jwlao' ao wen t.ne^lit tie m. Aletiimks 1 set* old llairow ( lniicli\anl, 
I’.iiid it' \eii( i.ihle \i W', imdta u]io''C sli.iduW' ] have l.nn iii.ni\ .iMiiiiimi 
i vennn:. 

'rin sMiK'iN h\ ih* hanks of the Alplu Its, tiie modi i n naiin- of w lin lus 
I.ol as Ml. l)oie.ilas s.i\' TO BooAi],hut <5 Poifa'os, app(‘ais (|tnle woitlpv ol all 
\\(‘ have ( v( 1 11 ,ul or un.'^Mned ot this happv le'/ioii. 1 In* hanks nt the 
jiV'ir .lie ma^iiilieuitlv woixh'd ; and tile tiiiilxM, ifh'lled, imeht he Heated 
nJowr it, I slioidd think, and toim a \ahial»lc aitn lc of coiinnervi'. 

\alh-v' siutiedi'd \,dli'\, e.Kh smpassii|^f tin* otiiei in iiesliness and 
Jii.nilv, The l.nid-toiioiscs \\( O' so mnneions, that onr mules lre(|iientlv 
iiod outlnin, at tin iisk of unr ineks, ilu y l.iy eonci'ahal amidst tin* 
luvnri.mt foliage of tin sdixstus ami wild launl. Some singular siipei- 
'tilion is att idled to this animal, wludi deiiomiei's the se%eiest niale- 
di( noils on those who eat of il. Of old it was vi'neiated on account el its 
- lit II, el whidi Oipheus foimoil his lyre, ('an the pu'ju'lice el the inedern 
Oo'ik he (h livid fioni llie classic f.ihbi of his latlui ' 

The l(iliht> ofOicece may not have hten exauuerated ; hut all that does 

I'ld'Ushcd hy Ebers, t<yudoi), itf'-n. 
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grow lipi’o is (f&rtainly witlumt solicitution. Thp iifhn<;‘5S niul Inviirlanoo 
of thp sliiuhs and trees delight one; >et, e\(e|[)i a f,.w wielclied Mueyaids, 
nothing exists to inaik llie bu!^lness ot man. 

Tlieconntiy interseeted liy mountains, aeeounts for its ancient state, and 
shows Its aptitude foi small kingdoms. Tins eireuinstaiM e, togi ihei with 
the vanity and l')\e of sway natnial to the (Iretks and tlan c.iptains, 
seems to iav our Colonel Slanho|)e’s idea of a governim nt sumlai to the 
Aelni'an League, or Swiss ('onfed* nition ; Init the jieople do not appi ar to 
me refined enough for the one system, nor sutiunnrly simple loi the 
other. ^ 

On omisecond night we stopped at a \illage ealh d ’'Ayios Iwui'i'Tjy, m the 
mountains. As we approached it, the savage dogs rushed down the hill 
like a troop of wolves, and, from their loud liaNing and angry aji|)eaiaiice, 
seemed ilisposed to considei iis lathei asTnikslhan ('liiistian> Tnuellers 
ail' not jieifeetly safe fiom these animals . thev suiiound, ami often attack 
them, as d instigated l»y tln‘ diwouiing jiropensitv of wild beasts. Any 
attempt to defend yourself by blows, nr \ lolenee, wouhl be levenged by 
their mastiMs ; in faet, 1 know no means ofdispeismg the ])iiites exiejit hy 
throwing stones, not at, hut as far from them as possiljle, which they rush 
after and shake with the most hoiiihle ferocity 

A wild and wailike group gatlieicfl round ns on our tntry; the men 
weie aimed n[) to the teetli, ami it se' iued singular to find oneself alone ^ 
with sm h s ivages, and iicU in dangei 

( )ne of tlu; soldn 1 s eondueted iis to a huge bain, wlieie, lie said, we 
iniglit lejiose for tin* night, dhe whole village thx ked m to ga/e on ns, 
and, 111 the midst of these wild guests, we sat down ami wioti- to the 
( io\ enmuMit, aeipiaiiitmg it with oui aiiival in the Moiea, and hopi-v of 
being slioitly at .\a])oli We intuisted tin letlei to a peasant, who, al- 
ilioiigli tin* village was in the intiacsl of the Capitani, l airied it sately, and/ 
I Ix liev e unopened, to Its dcvtmatioii. ‘ 

A kid was now killeil at the tlneshold, and roasted, without mmh euli-\ 
nai) pn‘pai.ition, .it the bl.i/mg lire kiiulled m our siied. liiiagiuo llniwiie 
ami myself si ri'K lied along oiu poitmanteaiis at om- i ml of the hut, our kid 
ro.istmg at the othei ; tlie tl.iiiies lighting np, as they .I'Ceiided lioin tin* 
hearth, the d. Ilk eouiiteiianee^, and gleaming on the suage unis, oftlie.^^ 
eiovvd aiouml it. Anollna group, sitting eio'.v-hgged .it some (bst.iiu'e^ 
fiom the file, looked wistfulK at iis, and eaiiiid on a eon\eis,ition 
wliisj CIS, lilled, no doiiht, with coniei'tuies of wli.it the ib \ il wi did tln'ie.| 
I'.veiv now and tlu ii .i wild l.iugh would billet iuith .it the grotisipn* 
.ni\u l\ of If ichanl, who w .is biisn d ovn out pioniisi d lep.isl, lia\ iiig m- 
Msted on being <7a / dr riir^uir on this ixeasion. d'wo oi tbiee female fai es 
Well* imli- tinetly scj n .iinong the eiowd, nor weie the l.idii s ihe most 
gc iitle-lookiiig jiersnii.iges in our coin le. Asset 1 liase seen no 
(rTf<i>ayos ’Hfli], nothing, I must confess, of theCieiian 1'eants wliieh we 
lUiiuse ourselv es in talking about. 

Tlie following i.s the untlioi/ brief notice of Arcadia : 

To-dav we ttaseisi'd tbebaireii siei )is nf Au \dia, wlinh l\in must base 
h.ul teiiible bad taste to inliabit. Two or lbn e thx ks el slu ep lesm d its 
' l.issie lei olleetloiis. 

llu'se flocks .ue generally tended by the ssandeimg 8Ad\oi, ssho, iig.iid- 
Icss of the pu'sent ss.ir, bung them fiom tlie jiaiehed pi uus of M.uaaloiiia 
^tiid I’hess.dy, to tlie moimlainons dislnets of llu' Moie.i, .iiiil .is n gulailv 
"''ic.ou (he apptoacli of winter, to a moie geiii.d < lunate. Tin s possess 
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mnny in llu' mountains, c(nnj>i)M-(l ol roU.iuos n 5 oin 1 )lmi.> linlian 

wi‘’\\;uns, uhu'li tlio iioldiM season tlicy aliainlon. 

The ])al!n\av, uhiel'i \\.is s, .u( . Iv Inoad (‘inmuli for oui iiiah's 


to 

niounl.uii, while 


...1 sumiv, ran ioi sonu* disl.nu'c .doiiusidc o( a um-inlK 
beneath ns yawned a ineeiinu- loo (hep for I he e^e to me'iMiie ils |)o>- 
fnndity. W'e weii^ in se.hl of l..‘ond,ni, llie lesulen.'e ol D-llMoainn, 
wlindr the Tniks, m the plenilnde ot then powi'r, iieNer \entnied to 
aninoach. . , , 

In these wddeinesses tin e e-le is km--, and seems ie.uless, and eoiiseioiis 
of his soMieientv. Windin'; down iheouks to 1 1 ipoh// t, w e p.i-i d a 
, band ot llioioiuh-hi(d Bohemians • these sii.-oihii people en|oN seme in - 
tlnen<e 111 tlu' nei;hbonrin; pioviiices ' d’hev seeiin-d (piite .it home, and 
looked a nimh inoie s,,\aye and deteimined ia(e than the one wlmli 
sh'i'ps niiderour Indui's. 

Tlie latest work on (iieeu‘, and one ot ihi' \ery he.st we have \et 
read, is that jiid puhlislmd hy Air. Ihnersoii' I’apially valuahle foi 
its histoiiial details, and loi its niasteily deseiiptioii (d the eoiinliy 
and inhahitants, it is ns amiisin; as a roinaiue, while it posa'sse, 
e\(ry nj'pcaiaine ot being strn tly tine. PiV all who teed inti'iesb’il 
in the eaiise of tlu' llieek'-, it (h.seives to hi* letul with deep titteiition. 
Its author, e\ idenlh a niaii ot poweiliil iidelleet and a s( hohii , has 
viewi'd the (iieeian < ause with the e\e ot a poliln i.in, and* il lnee 
shall belle his piedidioiis lespdting the i‘\eut oi the stingdle, still 
thi'N will hi* toiind to 1)1* siu li as eiieuni danees a]ipeai(‘d stinlU to 
aiilh(iii/e. Ills estiiii.de of the nation d i h.iiai tei , upon the ulmle 
.(avouiahle, has everv i haiaeteiistie ot inipaiti.ilit\ , .iml, at all eieiii,, 
”i,s eloijiu nil V and adiniiahly wiitteii I he \ues, whiili a loin!; suh 
; jei tioii to igiioiaiit despot would (‘ii'denilei in anv iiat loii upon i .ii ill, 
^1., l-hiiei soil does not, like nian\ we.ik ot in iliemuit w iiteis, atlii- 
hiite to the (Irei tan i liaiai lei. Ho disiingiiislies, with phiioso|ilin ,il 
pieei.sion, what is ahadntel) extiaiieoi's, tioiii what is iiilieieiil in tie' 
ji.ition.il dispi^sition ; and, setting dow ii to the .u count ot i iicaimstaio’i s 
‘ jio inoie than he oiiglit, depiel.s the ptt'sent iniiahitaiils ot that iiohle 
^-^ountiy, Us lull ot those stiong passions and uiupieiu hahh* eiiiia\ 
|p\hii h iiiU'-t e\er loim the elements ot ti gieat people. A\ i' .stioii'dv 
lei'ommeiid the wank to oiii leadeis, and .shall lUit.iilom own >* 
nituks ill older to intiodnee a hpeiinien ot (he masleily iiianiiei iii 
wliieii it is wiitten 'the le.ider will not icgiet that oui e\tiail is a 
long one, as rweiy ])eiiod is litewith uitoimatioii ; we have i hosi ii 
what may be cmisideied a leeapitiilatiou ut the authors exjieneina'. 

On lookin'; o\ir the foie'ioni'.; p.iuo-, wlm h aio, .is the tillo jiinhssi 
11, III I Ml, (Its limn .1 diai_\, ki pt dmiie; my sle it le'.iduKo aiu"ii^ te 
( .0 I ks, I Imd tii.it m.m\ iem.uk'', ilhi'li ,di\ c ol the genius ,ind i h.u.n li i 
the jji ople, md the eommoii ml .iiid jiolitn.d situ.itioii ol the euuiiti v , nO' 


•) In Mohl.iM.i and W allm lim the gipsies Imvi suiiu times an ivod at Imiimti 
and wc.dth; and in their extivutrdiimiw wtnatmn ol tntom tu tlie 
hmam, ihiv \m\e olten mnOi weight ui the tiansaOmiis ol those unim mi. 

ininees t\n‘^ ndi.dnt the nm thei n provim es i)t 't'luke) .— Ihmi; as, ■ 

Pulnreol (.leeie m IMJ'., .Vm, 2 vols. t'^o. ( olhm n and ( o , 
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of nC'Crs'^ily b(^on ooiilt^'d. To ])r»'S(‘ii1 ll.cso in a collorlf-d foiin, and give 
llic icailci a iiidif* gi'iici.d kKm oI the state oi afhms in this ]nleif>ting pov- 
tion of Muiope, 1 shall do\o1(‘ a tew pa'^es as a siipph nunt to the tuiegoing 
extiaels. 

With ri'^jiret to l!n- (‘ojnnieice of (oei ce, ll^ expnii'., and hini^n tiade, 
little can lie staled at pH-scnt ; the exlieinc confiiMnn altiMidant on s.j 
L'ciieral an o\eith!o\\ of the lately existing Go\einnieiit, haMiij, m hici, 
alnu'st totally suspended it. The destiuclion of auin nltiii al indnstivhas 
]jul an end to the former e\])orlaiion of giain, and the lepeated h Mrs fur 
the ai my^ni'ccssarily (antail the minda i of .iiti'.aiis < mployed in tin* ( ulii- 
\ aiion aiu • care of silk-uoiins .ind cotton. Taking each pni tion ind iv idiially^ 
indeed, ( ireeci; c.in iieMa he said to have po'.sC'.sed anv extensive comineiee, 
noith of the [slhmus; the inhahitaiits heiiig of too inailial a east to attend, , 
iniK h to agiKiiltnie oi industiv. rin* expoits of lavadia and Western 
(ireeee wane constapn'ntlv onlv .i few law hides, wool, cotton gooiK, and ^ 
small cpiantit) of coi n ; whilst in Attic. i the ])<istoral tialhc only consistc'd 
m wine, oil, and homy, Ihit since tin' opening of the nisniiection, the 
distingnisliisl shatt' which Alessohinghi has taken m the u volution, has 
completely destioyed wh.it little slniie of c' mmeice lavadia jiossessed ; 
whilst III Attica the coiunlsions of w.u havi so much engagt'd tin attention 
of llu' jieasanti>, that little moie wine i> manufat tilled than is siiriicient for 
the ( oiisiunption of Arliens and the ail)oinnig distiicts Its ohve-groves 
and \ ineyaids hav c hern inpiied In the fieiinent incursions of tin' eiicinv, 

Ml as to cui tad the (piaiitity of oil ; and tin' Inmev heiiig no loiigei hiought 
down liom ll\mi'ttus hy the ( alogi n, tin' expoits of tin' Ihia us ('oiisist 
almost soh Iv of th?' finit ami M-getahles whuh aie shipped loi Ihdia, 
'^pe//ia, and the m ighhoni mg disiint^ of the Mom <i In ])oint of loiiu^ 
nil u e, liowi V M , the 1 ‘rlopoimesuv h n al wav s t doai the h .id of tlie inn tin i ii y" 
pioviinis, |)tihaj)'. tioin the gieali i nnmhi i of commodious haihouis^v 
whnhln a 1 oiiinl iK ( oast^ The moie pi arc aide (hii.ietir ot it-' mliahi- ,|^ 
I lilts has liki vv iv(* given tin in .i siiongei lme> foi industi y and .igi n ultuie ; j 
Old the V ai loiM piodneiioiis w Inch const Hut i the i n h<‘s of Noi thei n ( 1 m I'l e ^ 
have found an eipially congenial '-ml m the Mona' though In le too, tin* 

1 iifluein '• of vv,u Im> dll veil ofl tin* pea( cful fidlowem of com men e, and hei 
(ipm itioiis aic‘ foi the moment suspi ndi d. It may, peihaps, hi' inti lesfing 
to know the paiticulai pioduce of the IN-miMula, whn h will, I tiiist. one 
ilav he moie lulls and moie <nlv aiilageously cultiv .ited than Inietofore 

I'he ( oi n of, the Moie.i has hmg hern Inghlv pi i/ed in the a<l)oining 
Id mds, and its (ulluii' in coioeipieiice is piopoitioiialU ixteiMive. Its 
haihv, hovvevei, is not so mm h I'-tiaimtl, and its gmwth of Indian loiii 
has nevi'r heeii cxpoited. d'he l*enm>ul.i is hy no means a countiv foi 
vv me, the g MM let poition of its coii-'Uinjilnm hi'ing impoi ti d 1 1 om thi' Archi- 
iulago : two speeies, however, aie .idmiied hv thetiieeks, — the wine ot 
distia, .md that of S.iint ( leorge, in ( 'orinth ; though hoth aie ot onl\ a 
hgJit hody, and possi ss a disagieeahh- flavour, fiom the tin p* nt nu with 
which they aiepuidied. The giap< sale m ithei huge iioi Inn 1\ tlavonod, 
the best heiiig prodiici'd .it ( '•.istoniu , one spcMi •>, how * v el . the “ 1 aisin ih* 
f oiintlie is ('Xliiisvily lultivati'il of kite, .dong liie shoic' of tin' gult^ 
*d l-''panto ,md S.ilaniM, win ic it h.is usuiju'd the fu'ld> foimeiK employed 
'll the 1, using of toh.uco. Of its lined fiuit, immeH'-e ipi.intitn ^ wcm' foi- 
aieilv expoiicd undci the name of / into cm i.iut> ; .imi a m mn.int of this 
"I ly he sail! to he the oid\ li.idc at presrui remaining in (Iieeie. At tln‘ 
'line 1 left /.uite, .in Knglish vessel, the l.ev.nit ^t.u, of 1 av i i pool, w .is 
'" nling emiants .it \\>sti//.i, wlmie age ills .ue aunu.dlv sent fiom the Ionian 
Islands to pmcluise the liuil fioin the (iiccks, it laaiig dvliveud to fouigii 
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vessels with no otlter UNtnolion than a Mn.ill tiibuU* paid hy each ship 

which riitftN thr nulf, to till I’a^ha oi I'atias. 

Other fmils arc likewise |no(liu(d in aluiMilaneo : leiiioii'<, thoiej,h not 
lar'jfi', nor peeuli-n 'v line ; oi.iiej.c'', tlu* hi st ot w Inch aic lound ,it ( alamata ; 
peachc^, ])onie^raii,iteN, .ipiieol^, alinoniN, anil a \aiiet> ot shell-fiiiil. Ihe 
C'-peeiallv those ot Mama, aie leinaikahle foi ihi ii sweetness, owiii'^^ to 
tlie attention jiaid heie, as well tis thioie,dioul the Aichipelat^o in i;eiieial,to 
the process ot e ipi iliiation.^ llmi'cholil ve;;etahles ai(‘ piodnced in abun- 
dance ; the niaikols ol N'apoli di Koniaiua heme; plentitnlly supplied w ilh 
CUCumbi'j (/ /i///ee/ , spniam*, .ispai.e^iis, and every olnei syi cies in 
the season. ( dues aie tound in the uieatest aluindanee in e\eif dislnii, 
, bnl especialK in M.inia and Aiy^olis ; and, though \eiy little caie is taken 
Oftlnmi, the (jiiaiilitN of oil jiioduced was Ibi iiieils immense. Almost e\eiv 
fjiiaiter, iwen the wilde"! and most uneultivaled, is eoveied w ith beds (,i 
thyme, hmonil, ami mint, su that mail mils tor honey aie lAliaiisthss. 
Neithei in ipiantitviioi i|n.ilit\, howevei, is it so eood <is that of Attica; in 
fait, the honey ol the Moiea is mediimal m its pioiieilies, and i"(|nn(s \n 
he Used With c.uition. < )f the wa\, laiue <piantiln s aie still evpoited tioin 
iNa])oli di Komaina to ^u.i, hut always ni an unhleaehed st.ite. M,inni, 
like\vis(‘, and indiyo, weie loimeilv i idin.ited ; hut lhe_\ aie now iieahctid, 
as Well as the yathei iny ot y ills, whieh usi d to he tonnd in astiniislnii': jx i ■ 
til lion 111 (Mi\ tou'si. 'Pile tendinu of '■ilk wi ini', though pintAed i \- 
teiiswel), w is lint atti mh d with the ii'iial sni 1 1 ss A nmitalllv lunii 
mi ah 111 to tin woini' dm inn I h<' ■'pi inn, the t oi ek", iii'ti ad 'd a'l u t iiniii'j 
a leiin d\ toi it, atti ihiUtd it to w H( hi 1 ill , niid hit it to lakt its i oni 'e , mi 
that the pi odui e ot 1 OU Ihs nt eoi nuns si Idoni iiv ei aned nmi e than II i' nt 
Silk. ( oit'iii was ii'-Mi '^inwii in laia* (|u.intiti( s, hut its (jii.iiiU Wd' 
remaikahlv white and (h In ite , ami tin lultun ot il,i\ w,is lint litth kno’,\ii 
The nnmi Use lloiksot AiU'dis, Messi nia, and the \ alh \ s et An adia, Ini' 
'"’insli a piopoiinniate ipiaiililv ot wool, the ixpoilOioii ot whnii to the 
Ionian isl, mils, lo^( tin i w nli the shup ihi msi hi s, and a litlli wiiii.icii- 
stitiiti's tlie onh n nianiiiiameiiin.mt ot the om e e\ti iisue liadi of I’m '.. o' 
The I’oiests of the Mmiaaie, in some d|sti n |>, < \tieim ly t \ti iis|\ i , ( spe 
i ndly on the i oasts ot Ills, md the westcin 'Inues ot the Mme.i . wlmli 
ini\e loii'j; tninislied oak and pines toi the eonstini Itmi ol tin llsdiiot \*is- 
si Is, and lanji •puintilies of \alhmi.i tin i \])Oi1ation to /anti and Malta. 
^lleh is the ( hit t jMit of till piodnie of this 1 K li and roniaiit le eoiiiili \ , 
11^1)11 li, e\t.n dniin^Mhe most piospnoiis da\ s of 1 illeii ( Iiecee, dm my the 


' It is iiof I'M'iw s|)ei les ol fiy whnh riijuiri's to mideryo this sniynlai (iro 
i oss and in lai i, in some disinitsof the Morea, llie prailiee is meilookid 
<Jf the i ustom, whu h is rathei .i 'inunlar one, Moii', I )eppmt;- ynes ilie lel- 
lowniif; (lcscri|ition •— “ On ilisliuy ne deiii soitt-s ile liymliis, lesaiivaye et U' 
domestnpie ; I'lin et I’antre ))oitent de Iniits; mais eeuv du li;;mei' dunifs- 
tiipie tomhent m ant leiir malm ite, si I'mi n’a eu soin do les fei mule r par le 
moM‘11 lies li"ineis samayen ; et \oui numiient. Luimiuc Un liyniei'es 
sauViij'es sunt im'iies, I ’i st due an mois de juni 1 1 de jmlh t, on les i nedli'> 
jniis on les attai he a des fils punr les portt r sur les liymeres domestii|nes 
hientut apies, il suit des liy^m s s.iuv.n^es de |a‘tits nnnn herons, qm juiielitiil 
dans les Irmts encore veids dii tiymei doniestn|iie, jiar ce (|n’on appelle 1 o i 
dn Irmt, e'est aiiisi i)UC se fait la i aprilualion , le ti mil apritie nrossit, inmil, 
it a(i|mert!a doiu eur (ju'il dmt avoir. 11 jiaiait ijiie I’liiseite rpii a hale la 
matmiiedu fimt se tiansforine en \er; poiu I’empei her d'ei Ime on passe les 
tiencs an tour, on oil les entasse dans les vases hei niei iquement Iciinfs. • - 

7h//ic 2d, “ J.u jHtr i,. l{, 
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K ij^n ol the VeiirliaiH, \\;ts iiol hy .in\ humus mUiviiifd l(» ils lull ('xlciil ; 
.iijfl ulucli, cNcu 111 tlu.‘ hitci (l.i\s of’ lici sl.ivciy, luis puu. d muics of vx'altli 
111 lirr Olloin. Ill lords. II, in addiliou to llicso, wo add, that lu itlu r her 
mines nor iMinenils h.i\e cmm yet beoii eimi atU in|)ied to be explored, 
ihoiieli e\ eiy ro< k and inountain-stieani he.iis ample testimony to tlieii 
piesCMiee, tuid that her iliinate is oim of the ]nuest hi Kuio])e, there is, 
surely, no spot that, at piesent, holds out greater iiulm einents ioi t ntei prise 
or coniinereial speculation. In rael,se\eiai Knelish ineiehanls h.i\t' alieady 
d(‘terimntfj on opi ning houses ot tiade in the jNlorea, as soon as the cessa- 
tion of the \N,M, and the establishment of the ( io\ einnieiit, eiv e a secniity U> 
eoinnieici*. Ihitias, iumi its \ieinily to the Ionian Islands, and l.nadia, as 
c\ell as to tin; cuiiant distiiet, holds out inimeious nidm cments to lairoiieau 
settleis, N.oaiino, liom its supeiioi haiboiii, is lalkid ot as the iuluro 
iisideneeol the entei pi isin^ llydnots. N.ipoh di Koimini.i, <is the se.it of 
(ioM'inment, \m11 al\\a\s attiai t a share of toieieu notu»'; ami the riiaiis 
is to be assigned to llie ill-tateil Ipsaiiots, \\here the niana'^n numt of the 
eoinmeiee and expoitsof Allieini.i) aeain iniuli flum. So that, should the 
wai tenniii.Ue fa\ onrably, winch tin le is ud reason to hopi , in spite oi the 
imshntunes of the piesent {Mm|>ai”n, there is e\ei v piospeet of wealth kee])- 
iiiL’ pace with the j)io' 4 ii*ss of hbeilN and intellectual impiocement, and of 
( ii e( ( e at,Mni lesuinme her se it ainone'I the nations ot J-anope, then peer 
In o,n in d le'ources, tp i (lom. ami It tiiiem* nt. 

< M the 1 \ ,M t .onount ot the jiopulation, no ai eui ate si Helm nt has (o u . I 
belitwe, hei ii niade> It has bi eii estimated at dilleieut limes, tiom ..’,000, (X*0 
to '1.000,000 ; tail uliedn r tbe. I ( opt < 1, oi whetbei it do not iii( bnb> tbe 
opposed ( >1 eek population m ibe (iimea, 1‘aleNtiue, Ku'.'«ia, and other 
pails ot haiiojie, 1 (.iniiottell Ot the national ehainter. so inuc'll has 
alieady been wiitten, tlnil little u mains to be told 'Hie mneial impres>n)ri 
IS nmloubtedly bad. <uul set ms to bt' c ounlen.inet d b\ tin- eireuinstauet' ot 
tin tr most \ lolent dt'ti ictois beiny those who ha\eli\id loinaest inclose^' 
eonncxion with them in (deece, the Ionian lepublie, and Sinxiiia. Koi luy 
[I'Ut, 1 speak as 1 toiiiid them; durm-.; iu\ resub net' aiiioiiest tbein, I lu'cc-r 
mt'l with an insult noi an iajni\ lioiii a (!ieek. I ha\ e ti.iM lled nninolesled, 
thi(unj,h the w lUh'st jtarts of then etmntiv, witlnmi a enaol ; and with 
(inantity ot lin^yoiyn-, whieh in Stmtlieui Italy, cn tven ni imne ci\iU7ed'^ 
st.itfs, ('(»uld haidU ha\e estMpetl ]>illa).it\ 1 ha\e ne\ei askt d a i.i\onr of^ 
a ( iiet'k th.it Inis imt been obhmnulv ur.inted : in nnnu rttus instances, I ba\ pl5| 
met w ith i xtieine c i\ ility, kiniliu ss, .uul liosj)Ualil\ . ( )tlu is, u is true, inav 
Icive been h'ss fortunate ; but when tht‘\ state theilieeks lobe etnmlitulnni- 
■dl) uniniiultul of kindnesses, I ask toi wbat luivt' tliex In mi tamalii to be 
UKiteful * It tluyaie ea^ei ft)r^am,it is .i uecessuN atieinl lut on ptueilN ; 
it ihe^ .ire eunnine, tin ii duplicity must be the otlspniej; td .i Iona "humN, 
undei whieli every ])ii‘te\t veas nect ss.iiv foi tin* piott eliou of then piopt H\ 
tioiii the ravages ol then despots; d the\ aie tlepi.ivetl and s.ivaae, it m the 
'■Ih'ct ot .1 bai batons eilnc.it ion ; if ( i nel and feitx lous m then w .ii f.ue, it is 
•ailv against then eiieinn s .md tvi.mts, ami nu n l\ tho n.itui.il vt .ninims of 
bit- lieait after veiuaeance, lui .i senes ofciune', ninnies, .iml op]iiisMrins. 
lad Us onl\ e.dinlv eonleinphite toi a imnnent, tiu' loiej, louise ol slaveiy 
hoin which they ate pisl eiiu'roine ; wlmie, vnidei iht' most 'aalbm; eb'spo- 
|‘'m,theii lives and piojieitus sei nied but lield in temne toi their tviaiils, 
>‘'i'>ie whose nod eveiy virtue w.is made to bend; ami vvheie llu n tannin s 
•md children seemed merelvboin as subjects for the lust ot then li.nlvaimm 
"Usteis. l.et Us compaie all that has been ui'.;(d to the disadvantaee o 
• a nijserahle (iieeks, with the c.uisi's that havi* puniueed tin'll (b '^ladation ; 
'“a the K'btiU musl bc^ uol halt ccl and abuse, but pitv, iinu'.ih'd with is 
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toiiiilimont Uvat \i\oy uvo uol w llionvandfold nioie lliaii wo find 

them, Tai, how'i'M'r, I'loin ooiui idiiiv; willi tins suvrjnnu; ( ondnnnatiou ol 
the race m }>inssCy\ will niii'nl.nn, ihat, i»n an oKamitiation ot tho ti.uts of 
ohniacti'P poouli.n tnoadi di-'liiot, we shall liiid the m*oi1s of iminoKnis \ir- 
liR’s, however sl!<rhll> dt vt'lnpcd, >lill dM-cinihle undc'i' a mass of viom; 
andw'hicli, wIumi piopcily cnltuatcd, niidci an r(|uilal)lo (h)\ t'lnniciif, taii- 
not. fail to lai^o t!u‘ ( Jiroks liieli lu tlii' sc.ih* of natlon^. 

Jty then Sonlhcni iii i^hlKnii^, the Alh.mians ha\o lotiu; ('('ased to ho ooii- 
sid(M0(t oilhu Musiilnians ot duak'.; ihoir Mihnihvion to Mihoimt the 
Second, .ind Milwomiont oinhiai'inij of Klaniism, would iiatuiMlly staiiip thom 
the toiinor, whiKt tiioir conntiv and wailikc hahit^ Iw'ai no los'ciihlanco to 
tiio luMii mil'', >(■(!( ntarv hahit'' ot tin' Tnik Thov iiiav, m fnl, ho con 
SidoK d as tlio ( oniK'i lino link I'n’ two u■!lalon^, oinlnn d nmiIi all the 
treinlnav and dnpliciK of the followcisot Maiioinot, hnl sldl ictainiii'^ the 
Sjni It of ho^|))talll^ , hia\ci\, ami nniior \ n Inc- of iho (lucks I'o ilios, 
siicct'i d llu' llonnn hots, the inhahitants ot what is now t< i ino(l llasn i ii ami 
^Vcstcin ( hi oi c, ( onijn isiic; Xttna, l,i\adia, and the tiiiiton south o| 
Kpirns ami dlicv^ al\ ' nil numltol of tl,( n i ono a - |mi to ( doni and u Icnon, 
under ihi'itinnnoii.d oith ilx ' tin \ < hn ■ ( 'oa l\ to ih iM nth loiwlml, 
tin n hltheis M( d Ami, lln'n'.dt sotoi ( I to till' ^alln"; \<iki o| liic ( tltoniaii 
thev ha'c s||ll cnnucil a loinp.oitim lotiloni. minUt thin oaks nal 
II lot int nils noi Inr c tin \ o', m viihiniit* d to ciishnc tin n sim's, li\ ,i h |v, 

( om I "inii to his ( ind. Ih i \ I', o|ii ii-h( 1 1 tea. Old sun i k , tin 11 \ ahnii i- 
theii s!nj,htcsl io( oiiinicndalion , and tin ti i\ cllei w ho has dainicd tin ii 
ho>|iitahl\ , 01 the w M '( h w ho h.is tin ow n hiinst 11 on tin ii pj o(i 1 1 ion. h o 
ev(‘i inel With snmoni and smnnu, hem ath llm aim ot the Koiinnliil 

..'Klctti. 

Ill llie AloKM, a ( los( 1 ( ( aim \ion w ith tlm 'I'liiks, ,uid v.iinnis innim 
causes, Inue |nodeaed <i (h.ilaitii less .onialile and ( s,ill''d The ^n ihi 
''Weiolit of thi'ii (hauls has lendeied them iiomlnrio and soriile, ,ind no 
win le ;i!( lilt tiaees of sl,i\ei\ imne \isdile, oi iiioie disoustiH'r, tli in in the 
( I inyim:;, tit aelieioiis, low-spiriletl Mom ot ; w ho m, net ei tlieless, not toi, IK 
diM'stt d ol aflei tion, ai atitnde, ami a hosjiilal !e w isli to shaii' has mat ,nid 
luimhle meal w I'di t!ie sti.inat i In tlie ^!essenlal)s, oi natn i s o| the south - 
W ( stem ( o.ist, the t; aits ol <lehaseiii( nt aie pta nhaily p( it eplilde. If would 

t ijipt at' that, lioT.i the (ailiest ptiiod, these uidoitenate p( ople h.nl heen 
looimdtohe the si apo-em.its ol the IN-loponm se,s, foiinerl'. ia\a'4ed h\ the 
^ i an ('da'iiiomaiis, i In v lia> e, in latt i t urn s, tied to the immntanis oi Spai 1 1, 
lor jnoteciion lioni lilt' Tniks. Slotlilnl 'and iiidoh nt hy natuie, thtytHat 
their w i\ tx; w ifh a u.nit ol ((‘eliiij^ nm (jindied m (iu'iet': .ind, whilst tin' 
shino|',h inastei stpiats ,it his ease, to smoke Ins pipe and sip hm eofiee, iht- 
nntoi Innate f( niah s pi ifoim all the din(!;„o'rv of aeiKulture, and all the 
weiL’Iilier (ionn stK diitn-s. Two smoulai evteptions are, however, to lie 
touiid in tin Mona; the inh.dmanls of the ilistiiet of l.alla, in Idis', ami 
thoM' oj Mama, in the souih-eastei n ]'iomonvoiy. Tiie toiniei aie a 
(oloiiv of tile Si'i\pt*tan, or hamht pea'anti\, ol Alhaina, vdnn for man's 
a , h i \ e heel I s( Ith fl in this spot, and, dnnii'; the leiyii (d tlu' \ enelmns, 

0 iideic’l 1 1n '111 impoit lilt s. i\ It e aLt.niml the Tnil s' lint HI pR'iicial weie as 
pii I'iiIk ml to the ( iiet 1 s as the Mnsidmaii'. AfU'i the fiihm of tiie K'nssiaii 
I \pt dilioii III 1 7 m, tin V v\ etc joined h\ a (ledi paity 'd then eaniiti \ men, 
who li.id hkfwi .(• ahjiiied Al.ili'iim d inisiM ; and, I'lmiyh tiny tniiml thtii 
alli ii‘i'>n. Ill some ili',;ite, to a'^i lenltui (■, \> ei e pi iiK ipally nia'iitiiiiK'd I'Y 
tin II ia\ ayes on t lie piopei ti(‘s ami (lojtsot then ncmlfeouis, witii wlmni 
the\ m \ei nnm.'lftl, ( ithoi m nmuiape, oi even ( oiiinion interest. Ihus, to 
ills' jniscnt honij thi j iia\(j Urml a pnu; Alhaiuau colony in the vciy 
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of t 1)0 MTfff'n ; o tainTn^ -.ill tin* ff-i.-'Cily ami \a( (lat(ay liahlts nlWdr fore- 
f.illiMs, and a ^a1nMl•, \\\\\v\\ Ira^. (dteo < (>ns|(i< ootisly pu)\((i m |h« 

s( ciK’s of the |)i('s('ut 

( )l tlio Maii>ott>, I he rl< s( eu'lants ol I lie aiu enl Sjiai tau^, nuu h has l^Tl 
A\ 1 itU'ii, and u't hut litlle is hiiouii ; ihe dillicnltv (h j^eiw tiatmi; a 

( (Miiiti y iiihahiled 1 )\ .i haiidil j)easaiili> , j)irate> l‘\ [iiofi-ssion, lias ojtjiosi'd 
an msuimiahh' hai to the iiivesd^alioii of tnuelh'is, Tlio^e, hownv nr, ho 
lia\e siK ei rdefl in bi'coimn’j^ .K ijo iiiit(‘d wiih tlieii liahils, ir'jiresenr lliein as 
|)i)ssess,'(l^ of the eonmioii \iitiio of l)arhaiiaii», — liospitahlv, <iiid an iiii- 
( oii(|n'‘red •hi a\ et V ; hut disi^jareil h\ nuineious sue", and all, ^Mlholll 
( \( ( jition, lohheis hv sea oi land Tla ]'Oitiait (lia\Mi of them, hy ]\lons, 
roti(|UeMlln, K'piesiiits tlum III the \eiv '\oivt point oi Ml w ; iiol e\eii|]^' 
•.■niii'j, till III fid! (II dll ioi then louiaio' hut it M most hkel) ovcr(dian4('fl,'^'“ 
ami iiioie till' I'stnnale ol irpoits than the iinils o! i xp.-in iiel' Ortheii, 

pii.Hiis, and till hia\''i\ di'jila\ed m tlie pm ant oj phindi i , e'. ei V one lias'^^ 
hcaid ; hut in till', till i: dnplu il\ i(|nallid li en loni.iun All weie eii- 

U I'M'd alike, III e\. l\ e\prdilion : e\i ii the ufiiili ii hom tlum '-haie of the 
tml . and e\i'i\hoal ,iiM\id tl'c 1 im e du t , mu <'i u a^ 'i.onoiui d 1 \ the 
pi( M IK a - d a pi u t ^ ' I. ' \ i n III O', tla II I’litl. was iidi h'MtoniahU ]»ii- 
s( I \ ( 'd ; and it \\ a ' no u m l•'lIa 1 t hn 1 1 1 h h 1 1 t lu ah >ohi I kmi oI I heir pi ik'nI 
d'ti 1 ^ai kmu and di’.idin" the phiiidi 1 o| tin u nuMi i^-tM u " 'fiK ]MiaeieS 
di the M iiiioli > ha\i iK'l, hi'wi \i i, alua\s pa-^si d wiili niipinnt\ ; and (he 
I \i Ills ()| tin two ( \pedil|oiiN 111 the i i h hi it' <1 11 l'"•an Ihislia fia<nnsL them, 
in 177'*, and the syh-iipnnt mu, ii< w i II kudW n. Jh eii A/s < oinpu vt-., 
!io\\ I \ ( 1 , thnieih eidid h\ inti i iial tii a» lu im dnl not ( \t' nd om r the i nliio^y 
di lint of M.nii 1 ; and its inhahilaiit-', to this da\ . an fond oi hoastmu 
linn l( 1 1 iloiN ha> in \ ei lall; .i hem ith t lie .n ills of aii\ eonijneioi . 

Oi'tln Us di loU an 1 Spe// lot-v, -iii'm lentl\ amph <!i t ills luis e hern 'jiseu ^ 
111 die ton 'j,oima, I \ti n t- Anioma t’'i n hi;’ni oidei lhasi alw s found 
linn h to ad nine and to i stei m , 1 ut ot t'le lowei i 1 mst s 1 has e not foi ini d 
hs aiis me, Ills s() laMiiinhle an o’pnnon Iheot'ui inhahitintsoftheAi- 
( hi]»( l,i'j,o pi ("sMit dith'M lit tiaits ot ( h 'lac tel in .dinost e\ tus Island, <is tliCN 
h iM' ( oine inoie o. h ^ , in eontai I \sidi lln'Tniks oi l/aiopeaiis; hnt :n 
■I n*! il tins' piea'iit tin same ])eeidn'i ilH s whnh eseis vslnlt foim the 
h ad. 11" te itnii s of tile ( in i k ( h nai [^ i, -- liuhitiesx, seisatilits , 'ai(Mt ii ilinal 
I ih lit, iiiaii\ sntnes, and all the nuine'oiis s u es nisepai.ihl\ attet*lanl on 
d( -pe'ism <ind oppM s>;on Ills! till' iiiiialatants ot othei mountainous 

I oiinli ii s, ihi \ aie slioia.ds imhued SMth supeistition, \\ e.n li die I ipse o| 
liiiu s( ems lathei to hase auumented than diminished . tin s heliese ,,1 the 
,ip)ii ai.iiK t of d's( .uhodn d spi. its, the nitlm in e of ueod and ( \ il 'a,( nn, the 
piotei tion of saints, the < \is!i m e ol sai titiei ', die \ ossi i of soieeis , and the 
I n (in lions of do ains. I'seis disease, m the.; ojnnion, has Us o;iv;in in 
oiiiie niiaiitalion or malign intlmnee, and Const ipn nth , its ei" lesjiondinLC 
'll Mill and efiieai loiis t eo uions , though, in the im an t’lin , in tin iisual 
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III :i\f fn'*qu('iiitU Im'cmi i'einin(l»‘(l In und lVTo^'^('n):llls, tliat tiuiy 

the ( luldirn of l^oonula^ <iii(l Ncsloi ; aiul tlio smtor of a schoolin.istov 
at llydiii, nlio had lost li<*i Imsh.tiid iii the |mcs(‘iiI w.n, lo s|H‘akint^ of his 
-))liU‘o hnnu iii Macedonia, coidd not rofi.iiii from im'iitioimn^ that sla* 
was A couidrywomiiii of Ahnandta. Th'* appiMraiua* of the male jiortioii of 
(he popidalioii is mterestiiio and sinkings hut vanes in the different dMiK is 
The Uoumeliots are tall, alldetie, and well-foimed, with lather a Homan 
taesl of eoiinteiianee : the Moreot'i, low, ehiinsy, and dUpropoitioned ; the 
H\diiots III e;eiKial ndieiit tho (h.iiaeteustic of then foiefathei.s ; and the 
, ls|aiid’'is aie always .sinait, aeine, and li”hll) foinud : .ill have spaikhin; 
"'(‘ves, lemaikahly white teeth, .ind jetiy hlaek and euilmn hair. In die 
; Islands then dia-'s is ui ;^eneial eithei the I'lank or Ilydiiol ; and on the 
eoiilinent it is .dw.i\s, with littl“ i.iriation, the Alhaiiiaii A red (loth 
sealpa , 01 sknll-( aj), oinamenled with a hlui' tassi 1 , and sometimes niri 
w itli a tiu'han, (oi ms their head*diess, liom nndei wlm h 1 lieu lom^ hair fills 
o\ei their neek and shonhieis ; a \ est and j.ieket ol elolh or \el\et, iielily 
ciiihioidered, timl cut so as to le.ue the m i k hate ; a wliito kill. orjm’t,iiiell,i, 
reiching lo the knte, heiu.dh wlmh thev wear <( pair of cotton trowsiis^ 
ot the same fashion .ind mateiials ,is the |acket ; shoes /if n d lealhei, and ,i 
blit eont.umng .i p.iir ot supeihlv emho'sed pisioU, and .in atauh.m A 
ciookf d weapon, sci\iii<,r at onee foi a ^.ihn- and d.ie”ei ; ( ompletes ti^* 
(Mstume. ')\ei Ih)^ lie \ llilow ihr v.hm , di I'Zuv eapot'- ot lie Aihoeii' 
V'lmh likewise -int- them foi i lied dn'ino the ni:ht. The sti u im , . 
the Inikishl.iw tothade tie ( del ks to we il '^nihl oi eaial\ (olonis in llm, 
Xlle's ; ,|i|() till , l')i I ‘O fiom lliei > niM 1 lu < lU i' < oonl toi the e\i mmoIi 
- jj^IiaiN I u line's of ili'ni Jiiesml ( ("tnim • on \. Ini h tin - 1 n ir.; and oi n iniuits. 
in 111 my inst.ini'es, hke 1 ’elei‘s < oat, I'om ealed tin < oloui ot the (loth \ 
diissot tlie I’ll st (jnalilv . w ilhoiit the aims, (aiiiiol i os| less llian J/iia) 
]iMstu s ;6 and, with all its eosiK ,ip|ini leiiam ( s, finpnnllv donhie ih.it 
Slim, The expense to whnh lhe\ ^o in the puuha'liei' of ]ilsto|' ,ilul 
.it.ighans, is.it once iidKidmis and Iniitiid ; the si^ht o| a i n h!\ -di i "id 
( iieek lieimx m i /'ssai ilv .i stroma siiniidus to the < mii.iec ot'.m impo\ 1 1 isle d 
Musidinan, All this piolvision, too. is jnai tisnl w hiKt the ( ini ks aie^i 
< laiming ag.imsi then puveily , and < ompl.iinnm th.d tin \ ha\e not iiK .ins 
to prosecuti the w.ir; .ind \et the woist aiimd sohlii r mml pa\. at hast, 
two (11 tiiiee handled pi. isties lor his outfit ; .mil tin imne exli,i\ a';,nit, at 
liMSt, as m.iny thoiisandsj — not ioi the (‘Xi'ellrme ol the pistol, hnt tie' 

I iclmess of Its handle. 1 he n.imi s o| th(‘ ( iieeks .ue \ ai lou', aeeoidiiiy to 
the taste or siipeistition of till 11 pannts; diei^iealei pail 1 m ,ii those of then 
mo't (listH)‘ 4 Uished aiieesioi' I'.pammond.is, l,eonidas, Theinisloi h s, I’e 
lopidas, A( hdles,. 111(1 one im ndier of tin legishilui hods is ealh d l.yi iiij^ns 
1 hose w Im h aie pet nliaily modi i n ( oeek, aie letaim d most eominonly , as 
(’onsiantine, Spnidioii, Anast.itms, Demeliiiis, Anagnosli, \e. The iniiies 
of the most popid.ir saints hi\e been eoidund wjioii many; and, by a 
I iirious euincidem e, [ h.id iwoMoieot' in my si iviee .it Napoli di llomama, 
called ( 'hiisto and S.dvaloie, pp. ‘tlj— 

Of the .lournal of Count Peeeliio, as well us that of Captain llnm- 
pliieysjWe shall say little, not that they are untleserving ot notice, lad 
tliat otir ttrtiede i.s alieady of an iinnioderate length. We tiiav, liow- 
over, add, that the foimer is a pleasant, .sensible, narrative, and veiy 
creditable to the writer. 


'* A jiiastre is about ."lAd-j or rather more. 



-««Tit:KRlK^9*^:SPKCTIN(i THE N \TIVE ARMY, t 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SI K, ^ Cakutta, 2.1 May, lS2r.. M 

As the law ofTicers of the Honourable the (’ouitof Directors ana 
many others are near you, it will be useful to the Nativ(‘ army if anyi^-j 
-reiithMuan would have the kindness to explain — Why a Native 
'^dmental court-martial in a regiment of the line, on the Dengal^^. 
estahlisliiiBp^nt, is iit.t’.c. ai, without the presence of a sworn iiiter- 
pieter to the court ^ whertui.s, in all local and provincial corps, snh- 
jeit to the VLctj same articles oj war as a reijnnentof the line, the 
same court would he deemed i.i.c \ L by the commanding olKcer, Afajor ^ 
^(‘jieial of di\isloii, and liiially sanctiomal l)y the C’ommaiuler-in- 
(’hief 'I'lius it is that law is not to be ecpially administered to all 
lank,', and classes of the Native aimy seiving the state. 

Local and provincial coips (some’ forty in. number of about 1,000 
men each) aie oHun'red generally fiom the line, to save expense and 
K'tard the promotion of Kuiopean otllcms that should he appointed to 
tlimn ; and ii i', thus I, no and eqniftj go hand-in-hand with injustit'e, 
leaving the Conit of Diiectors the boasted advantage of grey-headed 
'iihalteins, of good exjieiience no doubt, Ix-lng ot sixteen, se^enteen, 
and eighteiui years standing in their -service. ^ 

In I'aigland, actions might he foi damages for the infliction of| 
laslns illegally ; and the day may not b<* fai distant wlien Mich pro-^ 
I t-ediiigs may be parsing events in the Supreme Court of Calciilla. ' 

A Brxt. am:i'. 

’ (i()\ criior*(icnc! al's Ibxlv C.u.inl, ^appt'is lunl Mimi-', IMoiiocrs, I's- 
ii'i-rs, 1st, '2(1, .01, 1(1, .')tli, (itli, 7tli, Hill, L()( al H(Usc, ( alcutta Native 
\lilitia, Kami;liui ll.ilt.ilion, llill K.nigci', Dmuircporc E.ittaliou, ( liain- 
liiiioi laglit liil oitrv, Nussorio llattahiui, 2*1 NiiS'Crci' H.^talioii, Siruioor 
I'l lit ‘Jieii, K.uuoou I'lattalnm, Kmii;|)oor Lii;l.t Ini.intry , (lonu k]^(ior Liglit 
liilaiitiy, Rani]>(/rali Batlalion, lU'moolcu Hattalion, MundU'sir Hattahon, 
"'vlhi't llaitalieii, Eurdwaii, D.icca, ( liUt.igoiig, Moorsliodahad, I’ur.icali, 
I'aoi.i, IV'iiarcs, (a\vn|K)re, I’m’i'ucUab.id, liarcnllv, '>ahai uupoar, .'^ira, 
IKllii, Oiissa, and some Schuudies. 


H\I l.\]). 

[The IciicOli (»!' iln* n:n latlvc ubi-ii iiH»iu bi't, undci tlic tlth' et ^ TliC \'^.lssitiP 
jH(‘\ci\tc(l oiii the .u leinpanv inj; Ikill.ul, wli'n li loinu'd .i pait (U ilie TaO', 

'Mine and ,1s sonic in.u'cm.u ics crept int(» tlic shoit noilion then inuit(‘d, we 
''d'< till' eailiesl o[i[i()i luuitv ot picscmiii.t it to the ic.nlci in its whole and pci - 
l(( I -l.ilc I 

Tut' ncw-boin b.ilu’ to its nmllnn’s buMst 

Hath bt'cu loii'llv (l.isped witlv .i hallowed p»y ; 

1)V kindiid inai it is w.iimlv i.iicsscd, — 

Ihit whcie Is the soe of that lo\('lv bo\ ? 

Tiiiu' dies — tlu' ‘jnesu .lie met m the hdl, 

'ho "itet the vouii'a siMinaii With ihixcn h.ui ; 

l»ut wh\ doth .1 tc.n tiom its molhei l.dl * 

fhc spouse ot her bo'som, .das! is imi iheie ! 

(ha-afd /ko./a, rahd. 11 



fTr''>ndsir(* h.ith tin- iiinocoifPBBnil, 

Aiid tlic maiul.uii olt il willi see K t piidi- ; 

But on r.m «'lu-i‘k il^ f.itlu-i Miiilcd ^ 

All, iu>! — to tluit l.itlin Mitli bliss IS dt‘iUL‘d ! 

Ye inuN ti. ur tin- llei'l liail, at tlie e\ening-close, 

To iis covert amid tlie sdent pdcii ; 

But V'li iidaiit’s sue, b\ liiciids and lues, 

Hath ken suuiiht in vain ’mid the haurit'^ of men ! 

Th(* bud of the forest, th it \vin<;s its way •' 

(Jvei heatli, (ivei mouiilriiii, and deseit wild, 

Betimis to Its nt'stlmj;s; but who can say 
\\ hen the exile shall i^a/e on his only cliild ^ 

A U'aht-->oh inn elinsicuni'a is held ; but why 
So olt looks the nurse liom the ,ibbe\ door ^ 

Tis to watili thioni;h the tall elms with anxious eye 
It the fithu'^ licit eoufst r tramp ovei tlie mooi. 

He (a.me^ not ; and, lo ! trom the holy font 
The babv IS boiiie, di ek’d in mantle so uav ; 

But the mothers e\i“> he,im mtt .is tin y weie wont, — 

He wtio Wooed tin ir Imeht thishes is far awa\. 

The bampiet is spuad, and the 'goblet pas>ed. 

And ulee si.iiiils on tiptoe, .mil buinpeis aie How in", 
Aiidnvelix swells 111 eai h (. lion," bhol ,, 

’I'liat lliiou'^h die '.’had welkin is liieeiiB hlowiiit 
’Tis the 1 w liieht-houi— the le.isi Is doni — 

Till' d'liliD'a Is hush’d 111 a halmv sh i p, 

Ami the nioiliei now siK b\ In i lilt, ml sdh, 

l'*eieli nil e to simlc o'l i hiiii — pi ii ham t to wi i p. 

^ ( t rill I 1 thee, tan I niv , .iml i omtoil thee,— 

Tliv husband’s pioud spnit will m vi i shimk ; 

Ami Oetbink thee, that I'tutuiie, .ill hlmd thoneh she i e, 

( )tf s.ives tlie loi II u ii ti h on the pii eipn e- hi ink 
Jlie wass. Ill’s heunii — lleai the iheeifiil health 
The uax SI its aie .dl seated in best attire , 

They (pialf to the babx with boisterous iniith, 

And till ji st passo iniiiid lix the i lai kbnu Ine. 

It Is mnliii'Jit dis p— ihe n \el is o’er — 

'lilt \.,i-'.ii!t '.s to tht It homes have sjad ; 

Till V b.ivi pi Used the sweet li.aiiliii", hut marveli’il nioie 
\\ in If Its si,t iiiiehl he lesinie Ins ,ii.hiii'4 hi ad. 

Anxu h’s fevi i will juey on || c liaine, 

\\ hmi 111) < In miii'a siindniie lads hope '^ood nna lovv ; 
Hut the manly soul uhaiiis with a hii"htei flame 
Thi iieaiei its liisk Utial the i Imid., of soi i ow . 

Tinn- tiles .ipaei — tin- xoiiiiu inothi i is "one 

W dh the eliild to liei hiish.ind’s p.ilernal Inline ; 

Ami hi'i infant is doatin^ly ea/ed upon 
l!v the inm.iti s ol th.it tiiemlly dome. 

Bill its talhei ! Its fathei ! () where doth he dwell '' 

And how' (an he emh the fond wish to see 
His he lit s de.nesl treasiiies' Tweie vain In tell — 

An evil star goxeins his desstiiiy. 

lilmi 



( l AIAfS OK IHK RKSPRfTIVK ARMIES OF INDIA TO rHK' 
liOinV ( \PTTTRE1) IN THE 1)KCC\N. 


'I 


]\ oui l.ist \iiinb«'r, took of(’asi()n to make soniP leuiaikfh^tl 
tlip taid'i^ (listrilmtion of the piizo-iiionoy captiirpcl durin^^ tin.' hte 
MaliialCi •\ai, wliic'li liav(‘ djawii dou ii on us (-(‘iisuie iVoiii more than 
ono (juaitcr, on tlio {>^round lliat \vc had sliown an unjust leaiiii'i.' fV> 
till' si(l(‘ of thn Dorcan divisions, and against the giand army, oii da* 
(*vo ot a U'licaiing ot the (juostion at issue between tliem. 

Now, in this eensure, there aie no fewer tlian tiiree errors. In 
Inst [il tee, we were not, anil are not, aware of any intended leheajing; 
of that main question : in the seeond, we !iad no intention, in anw 
thing w Inch tel! fioni us, of reviving a diseus. ion, w liicb we conceivefT^ , 
\roiiId be tinit'ess: and, in the thiid place, we liave not, and never| 
bad, any siudi “ /rono/r/,’’ wliich the leadeis of tlie ' Calcutta Joeinal^^ 
must well rei'ollect — but the vei v ri'viTse ; in common, we imaeiue,^ 
with every peison who knows the leal share which l.ord Hastings bad^| 
in till' niilitarv mamenMes of tlie combined forces. ''r 

\\ bat we (Inl ai^m.uheit upon, wa^* the extiaordinary and ni\steffi 
lioii^ (lelav ubicb it secuned to ns bad t.iken place, in eanving tli® 
d('( ision of ibe holds of tlu* 'I'leasuiy into elleet- Wbrtbi'i’ ibut dew 
t I'.ion lirul b('eti nebt oi wiong in piinciple,- one thing did appear 
^oli!( n .itl\ (■!( ,11', (liat the tiiisteis ap])ointe(l to cany it into execution 
bo'ind, b\ e\eiv coiiei'ivable obligation, to exeieiso all due dili- 
'jeiue and /eal in fulfilling tbeii comniK.'>ion. They wane, in paiti- 
bound to open tlieii iloors w nil* to the in({uin('s and ri'setuibes 
oi i^ie paities inti'ie^ti'd in sbaiing the booty, iiistinid ()f repelling 
lliem 111 a supeii ilions or cavilling spirit, as we we wen* a".uied bad 
liecii till' ca.i', upon authority to ".Inch wi* could not nduM' oui coii- 
lidi'iice, liacked as it was by the coircspondencc between tiie tiiNti es 
niiil the ( biiiimiits. 

\\ e I Hist we have, by tliis explanation, set ourselves right with out 
llnujiil trieiuis, as to (lie real .scope and extent ot our leinaiks, i on- 
ii'ied as tbe\ weie to the ditbcidties so often and so publielv alleged 
fn buM- been created by the Duke of Wellington and Mi. Vibutbinu, 
ill the di.sir.bntion of the liooly adpidged to the Deciaii aimv. lint 
'\c imist now go a .step fiiitbei, and lake the oppoitimity ofsa\ing- 
'' Miii'tbiiig on the ptiH ceding- w bieh took pbue at the Tiea niix loMid 
"11 ilie ()tb instant, ot wlmdi arepoit will hi* found, unibn the piopvu 
li<'ad, 111 OUI .suliseipieiit columns. As one of our editoi i,il assoii.itrv, 
'''I'll acuistoiiii'd to icpoitlng piocecdingn of couits ami j ublic bod'e-, 
'’''ip pie-ent among the aiidiloiy, we can icly on the accuiacN ot oui 
'idoi iii.'ition a.s to what passed. 

io make onr notice of tlusse transactions more di.slinct, especially 
t'l the compiclieiision ot oui readeii* in India, we musl iiivt st'tle 
'‘icily till* pieteiisions ot tlie seveial paities wlmappeaud, bv (iieii 
“luusel betoretlie l.oids Coaiinih.sioiun.s of llu' 'i’iea-ui\. 

H J 
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Tlio rules for iletmninliig r\luit is or is not prize, in cases of marl- 
tinie capture, and for adjusting the protensioris ot rival claimants, as 
well as tlie portions of tlie sliarers, are ascertained by statutes and 
S^feuins of precedents. So joint captures by land and sea forces are 
i& jrlated by Ian and usage, and may therefore be tlie subject of for- 
iSP^roteedings in the courts. 

Dut captuies by the King's land forces, nr the King's and India 
Company’s jointlv, are considered, in law, not to be regctar prize, 
but “ plunder and Iwohjf and as such, tlie sole property of the Crown. 

lien such capture.^ weie made lieretotore in India, the Crown, on 
tliiee several occasions,' granted the jmiceeds to the East India Com- 
pany, with CNpress reseivation that on(‘ half should be divided accord- 
ing to the pioportioiis sanctioned by usage, among the aetnol captors; 
wliilc the other muietv might be retaiiu'd by the Company, “ to tlnir 
dwii use and bebouf,” and “ towards their expense'.” On three! othe-r 
Occasions of capture, by Corel Harris, Lend Lake, and Sir A. W'ellesle'y, 
the booty was divided on the spot, witlmnt refere'iice' to supe'rioi au- 
ilioiit\. In tin' first of these', (Se'iingaputaiii,) iiule'cd, a 
redciciice was made' by tlie Company to lia\o the illicit pailiiioii 
legalizt'd, wliiide was dtuie ; and iliei same grant confeiie'd on tlie 
^l^oinpauy all that was ledl undivided, namely, th^ guns anel niilitaiy 
^tores. 

:m Tlie “ booty ” taken dming the* Alabiatta anel Pindave'e hostilities 

IS] 7 and lt^l8, ube'lber captured by ibe* tioops, or confise-atid by 
the civil autlioiilies of the East Iiielia ('omjiany, anumnte'd to a \(‘iv 
laige sum. Tin* smallest \aluation ol wliicli we have' beatel, is that 
atliibuted to the* |)iie*etois, and said to be* 1 ,801). ()()()/. ; while the 
Inglie'st, that of the- De'evaii army prize agents, (see tlie article in our 
last Niimbe*!'.) carries this as high as .seren millions .sterling, iiiele-pen- 
dent of tlu' tour millions set forth as acijuired by the* Coni[Kiny, but 
WiA vlnhni'd for the* troops As one of these paitics is interesteel in 
exaggerating, and the otlior eepially so in keeping possi'ssion ot the 
alleged booty, the truth juaabably lies between their statements. 

The; oHicial advisers of bis Majesty, in the e'.xereiso ot that pait oi 
the nyyal pie’ieigatue wliieli relate*>, to the making eit jie'cuiiiary grants, 
are the Piglit Hemourable the I.orels Ceimmissioner.s ot the* 'rreasnrv. 
'Id this Bemiel, ae-coidnigly, me'iuorials were pre.se'uted by the* tour 
paities cliie'ily inte‘re',>,te(l m the* appiopriatioii and distribution ot tin* 
booty, and the* ease- eanu' to be* lieaid by cemnsel in the month ot 
January 1H‘2J." 'I’lie pailie's weie — 1. I be Ixast India ( 'Ompan)* 
‘2. The" Manpiis of Hastings, lor the wlmle Iroejps freiin all the Pied- 


1 1 1 :. ■ 1’lie' Mysore war <.f • tlie r:e)tture of Idiulicherry, in 17JH; 

of till' Danish l.ictury of Vrainpeire, m 1807. 'I'lio on^bml lottees p.ili'iit, 
.’,1 ticn.Il ,\vl.i(li I oin|nili»'n'ii'<I cajihuTs iey (om/iain/’.s it oop'i i 
tlie wiiolc booty to the (amipany, witho'il reserving aiiv thing lor tinur 

* 'riu' lamls of theTicdsury, in January l82.t, were, the* Karl Livcrinioh 
first Lord; Lord I'.exley, ( lianccllor of llie* Kxehceiuer ; Lord Lowthe , 
J.oid tiiamillcbomei'if, the lloiiemraiile Ueikeie> l*aget, junior Lords. 
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denclcs. 3. Sir T. Hislop, for the Deccan divisions exclusively. And, 
4.’ Sir W. Keir, for the Guzerat (Bombay) division, which co-0})e- 
rated both witli the grand army and with tlie corps of tlie Deccan. 

Tju: East India Comcany, by Seijeant Bosarupict, claimed die 
whole booty, on the strength of the precedents before mentioned ; one 
lialf to be granted to the troops, according to an allotmeiit to be dl- 
jected by the Crown. With regard to the other half, tlie Sei jcanfc 
intimated that, as on all former occasions, the Company liad distrid 
bated their moiety among tlie captors,’ so on this they would rloubtless 
j)ursue same course. Tlieir Eordsliips, liowever, appear to have 
turned a deaf ear to this learned advocate; they granted notliing 
to tlie Company, and every thing to the army. If tlie I'liiectors 
leally meant to bestow t/air half on the army, it would have been 
a piece (d' farcical foolery, to go tlirougb the solemnity of J giving to 
Ji w'bat B binds himself to give uj) to C. If the Directors did )iot 
mean so to bestow their moiety, but to retain sometliing tuwardii 
their expenses,” it was better not to lead them into this temptation, 
doubly strong where the amount w'as so great, and tlie Company, 
slakeboldeis of that portion which was in dispute between tiieiii and 
the aimy, on the doubtful ([uestion of booty or noliooty. 

But the ri'al tug of war — the llonouiahlc Coiiipan\ ix ing thus dis- 
poscd of — lay between liOicD 11 vs i i \ (. s and Sin 'I’uom vsllisioi*. 

I he totiiK'v (Ictb^red bim.<‘lf to haxe Iwm Commandei'iu-( 'liicf 
fir j tn (' [{[\(\ (Irjtnfo, alone nilitlrtl (o diie<(, and ha ( nitf m f miKif 
(hrcctcd, every disposition and movement in the combined opeialioiis 
ot the whole of the tioops, King’s and Couipanv’s, fiom all the lbe« 
sideneies of India. Sir ’P. llislop was thus, in l.ord Hastings’s view, 
(Mitilled to ('M'rcise, and did aUuallv exeieise, no highei imlitaiy 
fiiiictioiis tlian those of a l.ieiittmaiit-General, eomnianding a suboi- 
dinate cm’pv d'm nu r, csiiiMsting of certain divisions of troops origin- 
ally brigaded in the Deciaii, ami which moved up from tlu‘ to 

0i(' Neibudda, to C()-opei<ite, lu the strictest military sense, with tin* 
Bengal divisions fiom the north and co.sC under the i\lj,vi(juis, and 
with a Bombay division, under Sii William Keir, from tb(‘ ?res^ 
Air. Adam and Dr. Lusbiiigton ajipeared for l.ord Hastings, and 
elaimed, on liis bebali, and that nt tlie Bengal and Cuueiat dhisioi,^, 
that the whole of the forces engaged in this combined and complicated 
campaign should be considered as the co-operating and associated 
body under the Manpiis of lla.stiiigs, eiililled tii share eoiijoliitlv , ac- 
coiding to lank and usage, 

l.ieuienaiit-Geiieral llislop, on tlie other side, maintained, by bis 
<'iuns(d, Mr. Haiii.son and J)r. .lenmu, that tlu' divisions foiming tlie 

Ai Illy ot the Deccan” pompo.scd a distinct am! separate iuiee, 


* We do uol iinagitu’ the h‘iiriu‘d Nerjeant can W uicorroct in ibis lUsimu- 
tion; yet we ai c sonietlnng pu//Kdt»\ thedowmi^ht and iii\an,d)K‘ bun- u.o’ e 
di(> ( 'oiiipany’s (oriner nuononals, and the eonseipient l'’i ants, w Im b s".r 
o-t iurtli the east and cluirtces of the expediUons, v'oen that to ''eVampore iii 
' ,uid claim the iuoiet\ in rcimbnr''Cineiil thereeb 
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^vboreofSir T. llislop was tlio independontt-ominaiKler-in-Chicf, and 
that all prize raptured by any one of those divisions, so long as the 
aiiny of the Hecean continued embodied, ought in justice to be, 
shaied among the ollieors and men of tlie Deccan army only, to the 
oxclu ion of Lord Hastings and tlie grand aimy, and of Sir W. Keir 
and the Guzerat (Bombay) corps. It vva!» not denied that Loid 
Hastings, as the .superior oliicer, as bolding the commission of ('om- 
ifliander-in-(diief of all the King’s and ('omj)any’s foices in India, 
or as being specially invented with the cvvntual direction of the whole 
vperation^ by the (lovernoi-deneial in ('oimcil, mnjht h(t:>e given 
militaiv diiections to the (amimandei of the Dictan army, and ,so 
have assumed the supreme command. But it was denied that Ins 
l.oid.'.hip had done so, inasmucli as tlie vanous oideis wliich he wa^, 
admitted to have issued to th(‘ Lieutenant (leneral in the Deccan, 
wme alh‘ged to have ('luanated from the Maujius, not in his capaiily 
of 1 ommander-in-Chiel, but in that of (Kneriior-Geneial. 

•Aftei long and able arguments of several dav" dm at ion, tlam 
i-ojdshi|)s, on the uhol I'ebiuai}, (aim* to that sitigohii (hs ision. ot 
wliK !i no militaivmaii, a<(|iiainted with tiie tails iiii<{ uiuuiuin h d 
ruth (fic irtnuiiKj parli/, with whom we ha\e t\ei convci.^ed, tia>, 
been able chnuly to understand the giounds, or .ijipiow the loiicit 
iicss. As to unskilled laij eiitiis iti such pioiessioiial iiiaKeis, like 
oiiiseh cs, we ean only e.)nfe,ss that our leison is uholl') coiilomuUsi 
bv a Veulict vsliteh seenis viitually to ded.iie, thal tile veteian Mai- 
ipiis oi llastin^cs did not plan or personally diiaet those coinlnned am! 
vast maiupuvies of the most memoiahle campaign in our Indian 
annals, for “ eondni ting ” whiidi “ in person," and ni fi/'i nitl/luni 
tnjKivitij of Cominnudci-iii-Chiif, his l.oidship leceived thislliaiiks 
of both Houses of Pailuiment, :iiid both I’ouitsid Iwist India Siiak- 
iiolder.sd 

The Louis Coimnis.sioners, h\ this vi‘rdiet, eslahlishi'd Sir T. Uislnp 
as the independent Commandei of a separate aimv (of the l)iec,Tii.| 
'Ihey laid down tlie general prim iple, tliat actual eaptme was to be 
tlie geneial basts ot sharing; that association was not to he eiilei- 
taiiied ns (onfening any rights to sliare, hut that (onsh ‘o lirr 
eaptnie ” was to he eoniliied to tlu' narrowest limits. AemiidmgiY, 
they inonoumed, that down to the dissolution of the aimv ot llie 
Deci'ati, on the dlstof Maieli, the captures made hy any ot its divi- 
sions, at Pooiiah, Nagpoie, and Mahidpoie, w'ere to he shared only 
hy the divisions whicli wete eng.tged on thosi' “ lespeclive o(ca- 

* “ Foi those iMMini'iitlv skillol ami jiHlii ions niditfoy arrangenieiits, winch 
Inin U)(lifai( tlu* hostile aggressions of tlie Mahralta thnuis iii a 
( ninj)(oi;ii,'' Xi l..oiii)s’ 'I n \NKs, ‘.^il Maich IKIIK '1 he whole docunu iU le- 
l.iti ^ o'il\ to I.ohI llasiiiigs’s niilitan/ eiipaih}, avouhiig, as preniainie, :ui_\ 
til Jibs loi - wil oi politic.d seiMces. '1 he ( oiiiiTioiis’ tliauWs aie to the same 
(I’eit. The (.'ointsol Uiredors uiul I'lojo letors lli.uik Lord II. fur filaiiuiuu. 
and < oMu i iim. “ the late mihi vr^ opciahons” 'I'he Court ol i’ro]iMetois 
tnrthi r thank him for “ t onihinatioii of miUtaiy with }»ohtuul talents,’’ and 
“ eiK oiniti'i ing the pro( eedmgs oJ the hostile MuliraUa tunfeileraey, 
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si()Ns.”'i Sir T. lllslop, as Cornmander-in-Cliiif, and bis Staft’, 
paiticipating in all, to the exelusion of I.oid llastinjrs and the Boii^mI 
divisions. It was admitted, however, that (leiieral llaidyinan’s 
division was juatly entitled to share in the Nagpoic piize, as having 
bemi deUched by Lord Hastings to co-operate in the * aplme of that 
place, and having on its way actually engaged a body of Nagpoie 
iroojis, before the captiireof that city. ^Vith regaid to other captuu^s 
in 1817 and 1818, whether eftected before or after the Deccan aimy 
was hroktyi up, tin; Treasury decided that they weic to he given to 
the divisiorai of either army which had taken them. 

The execution of this Treasury Minute was assigned under a royal 
warrant to the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arhuthiiot; and 
it is, that whatever may have been the lo/fs'es <»1 the delay, no 
Kress is known to have been yei made towards arian-ement of pr^^" 
Tensions, far h'ss towards actual distribution to those < laiiuiiig to par- 
ticipate, under the warrant. The umiplaints ot these gentlcmcir,h 
have been vehement and fieipient ; (he\ have ajipeahd to the Ihess 
and to Ihuliameiit, a:id h.uo hr-ii net vHh excuse, v. hii h, to say 
the least, have not satislied ihrm. Din svinjialliN i^, at all limes, 
siillieiently pione to fall in with thoM- u ho h.ive to complain ol ill- 
iisaLTc from men dressed in a little hiiet autiioiU\ : we hii\ e oui •'cK es 
diank, even to oveillowing, of that hittei and so.rowfd eup, and 
eharitahlc spirits wili mak(‘ larg<‘ allow aiue, if we seem oveupin k and 
s 'nsiti\e to idlegi'd wiong on the pait ol [)ow(m towards the ( onpena- 
IiveU feehhe Hut wdful in]U,->tiee a^d want ol < midonr, even aheie 
we disappjove oj di..aguaa are not, we tiust, among our ordinary 
-iiis, and we shall he the lii’^t to makethe tiiiu'iide. Iiohoiuhlr to tiu' 
rieasiiiy liu^te('>, if we haviMlone them wiong in luloptiii:;, toarei- 
tain degiet', the puhln aieu^atioiis pirlViied hy tlie Dei^an pii/e 
( laiinants, of nixstei v and lesene, iiiiuinuis to the cause ol the 
ainiK^s whose interests are intiu^ted to the keeping of these high 

j)(‘[M)iK\ges. 

Tlie^e observations are diau n from U'^, h\ certain remoiStranei's 
wliidi h,i\e lemhed iis, though not in a shape hn puhln ation, pro- 
ti 'iiing against onr treatment ol tin-, siihjei't in out Iasi \niiihei, and 
,iiagestii)g, in explanation ol the tiirslecft dehi\s, that no piognss 1 i,m 
\ rt hi'en made hv them, foi this veiv best ol .ill possiblt* leason.s, 
lumelv, that they ilnd it totpossthh to exemito the \\ an ant, because 
111 Its eondiiions, nhieh aie found to in\ oh e n lawom ileahle eontia- 
(lutioiisand diliieulties. 'I hese diliu ulties were evl»tently not eon- 
leinplated hv their I .ordsliips, nor w m i* tlle^ likidy natiir.illy to piesimt 
ilu'iiHelves to tatf" peisons, e.dled on to [uouounee on si. eh a 


' I'lw jiliiMsf (u'nt'ui/is," thus distmi'tlN in tin’ I I'l a ni\ Mumli', 

-Vi'Hs icui.o !\.,l)li*, .is it loU'iriii;; to tht* .nMii.il m ouii it ion .a tlw rJ .' n ol 
'Xai;|)i)i (• .01(1 ol I’oon.d) , .i.ul to till- ot M ,i’'i'<l|'oi o, / < / to iLi» i am o.Oi; o 

C' < 1 . 1 -(////, lln* \lium t's, .ii.'im-li, iln IVmsI.w lo, tki* llei.u Kai.ili, 

iii'l llolk.ii,) nor to i.iiitnres iii.elw lU thi-lr doauuioiis uooii aii\ oilin’ 
“ loioii," the tliiee 
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fIiiosti()n, which, though seeiningly a plain and siiuplo one of lact, 
in reality, involved most important principles strictly professional, 
depeiidioi^, in a great nieasme, on points and localities which appear 
to ha\e heen but imperfectly developed, it w'e may judge from tlu; 
printed papers (4* the several parties. \Ve have been assured that 
several scores of collateial suit.-, and cro^s claims are ready to he jmt 
ill, and counsel even engaged to argue tliem, the luonu'ut tliat the 
trustees oj)rn their doots to the reclamations of individuals and corps. 
Kor will tills appeal so wonderful, when w<‘ adveit attentively to tli(> 
jiriuciple laid down in the Minuti', and its necessary eoAsi'ipiences. 
For example ; upon each alleged capture, the tollowing (pieslion,, 
aiise, whicli must he satistactoiily investigated and applied, 
rc the conflicting claims ot all the couunandeis and corps can he 
(fccided on : 

I. Wiir.iir. was the suppost'd ho<ttv taken '' 

' 1. If at Mahidpore, Nag]K»re, or Poonah, it hedongs to the Decc.in 

, prffnd provided it was within the limit ot lottc (No, 

h) the Treasury Minute. 

d. If elsewheio, was it within the frrrtforifs of the rnsliuah, 
Bmar Kapih, or Ib.lkar, in pho es included in c:i[titiilatioiis and 
tle^tu'^,'ol not so im hided ' 

\\ as " » /fh'ii'l the limit , dl time and pl;o e ^ 

\, Is any siijieimr. and wlm, imtitled to parin Ipate witli the ( .ip 
tills, as being eliief commandei within the limit- ot the lapluie'' 

II. \\ It I N taken ' * 

I. JUfoK' th(' :11st of M.irih ^ If so, it is the aimy oi the Dei - 
can's, jnovided, al\\a\s. it Wtis taken on the* occd^foi/s speeilied 
above. — iSe(‘ No. ] ) 

b’. Jft>r the :ilst of Mau h, and in e'lmtiimalioii ot sieges. . 
aetualU begun helot e the Detc.in aimv was dis, solved ^ It sn, g i, 
< la lined by them. 

\ftej the :ilst <if Mauh, and Nor in eonlimiatioii of '-lult 

slt'g('s. 

I I I. Bv w iioM taken 

I, I’v :i Dei'can di\is!on alone, and which? 

‘T b, 1, By a Deiaan di\ision, aided coir-ti m lively b\ am 

(and wliat) l)ec( an, Beiejal or t In/eiat division, 01 an) (and vliil) 
(oips independent ot eithei aimy ^ 

(i, Bv a Bengal division alone, and wiiicli 

7, 4, It). I)y a Beug.il di\ision, (and what aided const) ueliveiy 

as above. 

I 1 . By (lie Cii/eiat corps alone '' 

FT l.'k 1 1, I.T By the C-i/eiat coips, aided by any olliei 
above, and what othei ( _ _ 

1(). BjV any and what independent emjis, or division, unaided 
17, li). By any stub eoip.s (and wliat '') eoiisti ueliveiy aidt 
as a]i<)ve, and by whom ^ 

l'(), Bv tlm civil olliver.s of the Fast India Company i 
I W I'j'vOM w iio.M taken ^ 
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lo thi Decccut Ihtolij. 

1. I'lom ^ lo whicli cr^l^^o lUo Tieasury limitations 

aio all(‘gi*(i to bo confined, and constiuctivc capture by’tlie Bengal 
rind Ibnnbav divisions- donieil. 

2. From Pimlarcfs ^ 'i'lio operations against wlioin (wherein 
general combination seems admitted) aie alleged by the Deccan arinv 
to 1)0 totally distinct from the himultaneoii.s Mabratta operations of 
the <‘ampaign. 

As it seems, evident that every (piestion, as to booty or no booty, 
raptor, or no captoi, aetual or eonstiuctivc, and title of contending 
eommaf^ders-in-chief, most pas-^ the ordeal of strict investigation 
iijion a considi'rable nombi^r of these calegorii's ; it is manitest bow 
intiieate and perplexed a sul)|ect ifn* trustees i\ill find it, to arrange 
all claims under the entangled lule laid by the Loids, if that is to 
b(‘ literally adhered to. Some cnptnies weie made, ^\hicll Uixiuld 
soil the army of the Deccan as to the 'I'leasiiiy limit of tnnr,'’ but 
not ‘ ; otbeis are A\itliin the geographical bounds, but not 

those of time. Some, again, are out <f both limits; and others 
within I)otli, though captured not by Deccan divisions, but in4e- 
pendent corps acting fiom and leporling only to lH)mbay 'I’o eoui- 
plete till 'se wliim-Kal peimiitatioiis and combinations ot pridcnsions, 
tlieie ate, b('>ides, laptmes made within the limits of })reseril)ed 
tuiK'and space, bv lirinjal (oip^ pi . k ing themseb cs under the eoni- 
mand (d Sn T. Mi^lup, and ( <> <»p(oaling in bis niu\ ement'.. 

S(niie of the-'C ^liange aietmali*"-, so dilfn ult to leduee to any .>vste- 
matir mb', e\(.ej>t tb.it of e, noral division among tin* whole, we 
gi\<', as (jUoted bv a Beiig.il friend. (ieiK'ial 1 lardyman’'- Bengal 
divijjion {befoie tbi‘ bUt of .Maieb) mardu'd and fought in the Nag- 
poie domiiiioii-. lie issind ln> onleis to Lieuti'ii.ant-Coionel .Afae- 
iiioiine and Majoi |{ieliai(l'>, on the Neibuddah, i ommanding Ibrngal 
delai liments fiom ( 'olonel AdaiiTs Deee.ui division. Sir 'I'homas 
liiown's lleugal eoips, composial of detachments from Ford Hast- 
iiiL's’s own division of the gland aiiuv, and from (leni'ral Alavshairs 
(leti) division of the same, moved down to e^)-opelat^ with Sir T. 
Iii>!()p; he put liimsidf in rommunli ation vv ith the l,ieiit.-( ieneial, 
and with (leiM'ials Keir, Ailams, and Alalcolm. lie anticipated the 
two last ill their elinse ; iiitei<‘e|)ted and di'Ntroyed th(> infantry and 
guns of llolkar’s anny under theii piliieipal generals, living fiom 
Alaliidpoii', and lailving ,it l{aui[)oorali. 

Sir Itufane Donkin’s Bengal div i'.ion, at the express dc'iie of Sir 
T. llislop, moved, south and east, tti inteicepl the leinains of flol- 
k.n’s power living to llie noitli fiom the Deicaii divisions, rmuained 
in eoiiiniunication and lo-opeialion with Sn John Alalcolm tor scve- 
lal weeks till all w.is (jiiiet. 

Sir \V . Inch’s ( lu/eiat corps, though not a part ot the Deccan 
tinny, was diiectcd bv Lord Hastings to co-opeiale w iili Sir T. llis- 


lh)wn to the .IDt ol Mauli. 

I lie “ occK^ioiis ' 1)1 M.dii«l|iorc, Nagporc, and 1 ‘oon.iii. 

< oloiicl Ptulhvi''; Inihuh', aiiil other dctaclunvuts iii the CoiKaii. 
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lop. lie (lid so against botli Pimlareos and Maliiattas; detached his 
cavalry to leinloree Sir J. Malcolm in pursuit ot 1 lolkar, while liis 
infantiy and artillciy joined Sir T llislop, aod ioiced llolkar to 
make peace, hy lollouing him np alter Maliidpoic. Sir W illiam 
was for some time tiie <‘onnccting link between the extreme liglit ot 
the grand army and the advanced corps ot the Deccan, and re- 
ported his mo\cments to Lord llastmiis as well as Sir 1. llislop. 
Colonel Adam-, at the opposite extremity, did the same thing on 

the left. ^ . 

In fact, (lining the operations in llolkar s teiritory, six divisions 
appear to havi' been in eh^se cumhuiution, and within a tew miles or 
niiiiehea ul each oilier all the I'lule, and tin* ollicers weri' in habits of 
passing and visiting troin one camp to tl e other. I best' division', 
were I Sir T. lli'lop’-. Sir. . 1 . Malcolm-, and ( oloncl Adams 
Di'ccan (li\ isioiis ; Sir W . Kcii s (ni/cial dni-ioii; Sir 11 . Donkin s 
and Sir T. Biown’s giand aimv division.'-. 

Tliat the appheation (*f the Tieasms lule i-no eas\ mattei, uiulci 
many iuiagicahte cases (hat will "jin ihuo-ehis to the iin-lci-, will 
snlhcienth .ippt'ai lioin the uKom^l.imc, ilmt lie lolc ilm's not 
even dincthf sav. hut lca\cs tii he iiilcii«d, who is (o sha.e, a> 
Coimiiander-in-l hict, e\cii when it iiidi( at( s ulinli aic lo ho ihc 
shaiiiig (ifiustoiis. 

Thus It IS admilt.'d in the Minute, that (lencraL. Ilaid^maii and 
his division sliaic lu the Nagpoie pii/e But Nagpoie was laL i 
by (ienci.d Do\etoii with a loips compo-ed paitly ot i'ls own, 
of (adonel Adam’s Dei can di\ i-'i'm- ; paifB ot t wo iiidcpciidciil 
talions left for the deferu'e ot Xa-gpoic ; p.ii tlv tin' Ke-idmit sc , ci i ; 
ncithcM of w horn come .still tlv within the lu'asoiy Minute as“ D. c- 
( an divisions. ” (icneial I l.iidv man bdon to Loid Hasliiii.'s : 
Doveton to sir A', lli.slop the Mumlc si_\s, that the lattei is lo 

shari' as Commandci-in-(’hicl in o// raptuics by Dcu .in coi|'s. \v\ 
the M iniitc also .-avs, ih.at 1 and I la-liiigs s detav bed hi i gad iet ( I la rd \ - 
man) is spccilicallv to sliare at \agpoi(“l Now, which is to have the 
( ’onnii:inder-iu-( hiet’s jKUtioii ' Botii cannot share a-ildid. tor that 
would abhoih a douhlc sixteenth tioiii the aimv. Nor, imh'ed, (,m!d 
they by any device gi‘t lul ot the mihtaiy axiom, that tlieie can i)c 
Init oy/e chief, and no divis’on ot siipienu' .iiilhoiily oi ot i on'-cipiciit 
pn/e, It will not do to divide the Nagpon* booty into shaies pio- 
portionatc totlu! stiength ot the divi.-ioiis, and let cadi give one-. i\- 
teeiith of its portion to its own ('onimaiidei-ind 'hid. 1 hi ri‘ is no pie- 
cedent for any sndi l.inciliil paitnion; and all pi i/e division proceeds 
invanahlyon tlie hypothe-is ot an:il!otment to tie' tclioh'oi the shaiis, 
personally according to , hv jvoll, so to speak, iiml not by im/-''' 

OI sections of troops ; o'heiuise, thesolcci-in might aiise, (as in tins 
jiuiliculai ease,) of tlie supeiioi eommander gelling a sinallci -ha-e 
than the s’lhoidinati . • ■ i 

In shoil, fiom (ho nminent the oiilv salutary and easy pimcipU' 
was dop.-iiled fioni, of tlnoa ing llu' iv'indv houly, tiom fiisl to hmt, 
into one (-0111111011 tiind, and appuiUoning it, agieeLdily to usagi , ai 
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(•(ndliii; to the ranh of juirtie.s, difllcuUks have taken place^^nd must 
iinilliply at eveiy alep, and evt ry day, to llie heiietit -not ceitainly 
of the prize e’.aiiiiants. A flnei field for lui'^aiion could not well be 
imagined, than i-neh an invoked ease as this pn/c <jU(‘-,tioii, all pi-Siii- 
ble law charges being jirovided foi out of tin* booty, in the first 
iiihtanee, whatever the amount, whoever wins or lo-.es ! 

'J’lie })iocee(liiig.s of the (jth instant at tlie 'rieasuiy-I 3 oard, we con- 
)('( tore to have aiisen out of this infinite peiple\ity in the application 
ot the rule to the factsand < lainis as they developed themsek es to the 
tiiistees*^ 'I'heir Lordships, in geueial teims, piofesscd adherence to 
then IMimite, as approveilhv Ids Majesty. Eveiy one present seems 
to have felt it diiVu ult to catch, veiy piecisely, the object of calling 
the counsel oi all the parties again li('f'oic the /hm; r/, instead ot leaving 
the // /'.s/cr.s to act likr* judges in inteipieting and appEing the law. It 
w ould seem tli.it (Ins law (the Tieasiii \ - M luntr j eaniiol be iiitiUigiblc 
.111(1 iire\oeable, as those ot the Afedes and Pcisi.uis, since the Board 
who made it aie about to lecoiisidei it in soniefoim or oiber, Wliether 
that Is to be ill till* .diajre ol .imeinlmeiit, der l.uat loii, addilioii, or the 
like, cannot vi f be giie^>ed ; but two iliiiig'. ser'in beNoml douht : 
Et, 'that the law' ot the otli Lebin.iiy, as it stands, eamiot be ?atis- 
t.K toi ily carried into eltei.t by the .ludges .sit to exeeute it. ' 2 d, that 
li (1/11/ thing in that law e.iii amc la* alteied, rrc/ y thing may bo 
alteied by ttie sanj,e plen.U) authority. 'I'he obiection taken, ot tlio 
royal appiobation b.iMng lieen deilaied, must, it e()iiclusi\e, go to, 
bai the minutest alleiation, as well as the nio^t impoitant. But 
e\eii in juilii lal pioeenlings in ibe (’onit ot King’s Bemh, where the 
ia'\ supposes tlu* soveieigii in piopi/a no con.sidetation of 

llnit torinal sort jirirliides the paitie.s lioin mo\ing aeourt fromgtanl- 
iiig new tiiaU, iiinlei certain londitnm^ and limitations. Ate we then 
to eoiisuliT the loyal ajiprox.il allixed onl'^ as a inr.ttei* of regular 
ioim, to a measiiic not legislati\e, not jadic lal, imt simpi\ ministeiiai, 
and' pioposed hv a depaitmcut of llu* exeeuiive,as eonLludiug against 
Ibe (' lown itsflt and its eonstituliotial adviseis, wlio are I'esjioiisible 
El all its acts, even to the alhxing ot the sigu-nniniial ; oi sutleMng .i 
iniMsiiu!, suhse(|iienliy found erioiieons, to he petsivered in foi the 
^ake ot supposed eousisteiic} , dignity, in the like* ^ 

f)n the (hh of.laiiuary the discinssious aie to leeommeiiee ; and, as 
tar as lan he gatheied lioin the spc'eehes of tlie fust Lord and id’ the 
I lianeelloi ot the i'ixe hetpier, the c'oaise taken will he, that Sir 'L. 
llislojis louiisel will pro\e to llu* Buaiil then light, iindei the Boaid’s 
minute and nile, to eeitain booties, as Deccan aiiuy-captiiies, actual 
<11 c()nf,tnic live ; Lord Hastings’s counsel, S.r . Keii’s, and those 
'Hio appear tor the ( 'one an and othei ii!ilep(*ndent c'oips, will contro- 
it they can, the claims set up hv the Deca an eonnscl, and 
c'-'(.i!)lish lespectively thc‘11 own wlien* (hevian. I’be icsidiie of the' 
Eiolv , eoniprising, piohahlv, c‘\ ci \ thing taken b\ iioii-iniiilaiy tiinc'- 
kotiai les, v, ill tlieii he a u'maindei tiinil, to he clisli ibiited at the* 
''<^al pleasure. .All this does eeitainly si-i-in llu* piopcr piovinee uf 
named to e.xeenlc tin* law of distiihution p^e^iousl^ laid 
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down Iiv llic Troosiirv ; and tlip inlorposition of tlic Board ilscll m 
this sta^'c, take it how wo will, sooins clearly to .diow a power ot ee- 
10 MOO as existing in that Board. l;'or the royal wairani, eehoiiiR u, 
course the Minnie, eonteinplates leleiences hack troin the iruslee.s to 
theii Bordships oidv in disputes «ith the holders ot booty ; aiid when 
the scheme of distii'huliou, oyfccn/i/;/ to tk )<rvuipks 0/ the .WtnWe, 
shall k‘ cDnuflrlt'd, l» <il't<un N\iK-tion finjilly Iroin liis Majesty, ilie 
impending proceednies of counsel liefoie their Bordships certainly do 
not conu' cither of thoM> eliaiaeteis. 

Hut it isS vail) to j^iies": a few days will rendf'r the wlude inatter 
Millie ieiitly clear. Tor one inoiiient we cannot suppose (hat Loid 
'lla,.tinu.. and his Hengal fiiemU, after all the .suspense, anxiety, and 
veiy seveie (reappointment to Avhich a mo.st unlooked-toi decision has 
aheadye.X[)o.sed‘ti.ein, would have been li'^ditly called on hy con- 
siderate and ht.nouiahle public men, to subjeet themselves (o 

llna^ailin!^ toll, and to finitless repeated endurance ot so mneh dis- 
tressing anxiety and suspen.se. 'I'o Imndmh of onr hnmhli'r inends 
who sem'd in 'the Hensial diMsions. and many of whom eneouiitiucd 
infinite hdione and dam^ei, eonsitleiable expense, and even some 
los.ses, ill the \aiions upeiatimis of the campanil of ISIT-IS, the de- 
cision of I’ebiuarv k'-! “> wa^ absolutely ininoiis, as well as asiiumdiiej. 
No oiu' was prepaied for siu h a <iiiel hiu : ond it iintliim.^ sliuidd 
turn up ti. their cid\.ii.t..-e out of the ic\ivcd dis< ossioii, ue siiatt in-* 
deed l)iU(‘rlv regret then nna\oulai»le pnilontp'd .s!iltenn-.;s tioiii this 

inr(>iisiderate lekindliiej: <d extiiejjuished tmpi'. 

\s to th(‘ oritiinal ipu'slimi between tlu' Maupiis and Sii . llisl(i|', 
wa> havenevei thouudit .d‘ it hut in oiie way : noi has an iiispiu ti m nl 
all the printed papers in the h.O't altcuMl tho^' s(uitimeiit>, id wliuli 
the ‘ (’ahiitta Jonrnar was the fic(|uent ^ehi(h^ when this (luesluui 
Ai.as tboroiiohlv and impaitialh dcb.itf'd in it some nc.iis .u^o. ite- 
(iissiofi thiom^li thcpriss liad then been praeticall) set li«r bv the 
ii',;bt feeling (d’ llu' ( ioviunoi-t lenei.il ; and lus l.oid'liip did not 
claim exeihption for matteis m wliieh he was peisonall\ and iiemw 
eoiicf' ined, both ill his pnldic and pn\at<'eapaelty. 

The disl>nt(‘ seems, to uni eoinprehension, to he within a \ (ii ■'Uia 
emnpass. (t is admitted l)\ Sir Thomas llislop, that tioni the time 
fd’ his jiassing the limits of his own ( Madias) Presidency, and enteinct 
the Deccan, down to (he dis>ohition of that arm\ in Marrh, he did le- 
reive and obey emtain legulai ordeis and instim tioiis foi his (guidance 
in niilitaiy opeiations from llie MaKpiisot Hastings, ihit tliepaitas 
(gij to i.-,sue on the (jnesimn ; Weie lhe-,e the oideis ot the Doveriioi- 
( leneial or t ommander-in-t hiid '* 

If Hold Hastings had a iih.iii to issue mditaiy oi'di'i^, as 1 'ini- 
manilci-in-ChicBln SirT. Ili-hip; and il Bnid I Bisfiigx id the imw 

hiliiritcd in a c U’ H I rv .sn In do, then i',iic niuxt lii' j 

llie (lualitv ol the oideis thenisidves. • ip- 

So, if Sir 'I'. Dislop had no uk.iit oi jnivilego* warranting us 
sistunce to oulei.s fiom the ('ouiinaiidei-in-Chiet ; and if 1 h‘ ' 
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position or (' \ i‘A( ITY to he so ordered, then the Usne Is joined on the 
nature of tlu* orders. 

Lord Hastings had a KUiir r to give orders to Sii T. I]l-,lop; 1st, 
As the supeiior olheer, umijjrwid facte. He was a Cleneral, and tiie 
other only a Lieutenant-Cjeneral. 2d, Primd facie, a.', liolding the 
eominission of Cotninander-in-(’liief ofo// tlie Kin<g’s and Company’s 
forees in India; while the other Avas oidy Coinniander-in-Chiof of 
the (>om)vinv’s troops on the coast of Coromandel. 3d, SpeciaUij, 
he had the right, in virtue of the commission under which both of 
them acted, viz., the letter of the .Supreme (’oiincil of the 10th May 
1817 to Sir 'I’homas Hislop, to which tln'v attacli tin* (iovi'rnor- 
(iein'ral’s minute of the same date, to explain and guide where their 
letter miglit be doubtful. 

Ily these documents it ajipears, that the Supri'ine Council, feaiing 
the (lispute.s witlisomeof the Mahiatta poweis migliL end in war, and 
de.siiing (ociuslithe Pindaree.s, witlidiew Sii IL.-^lo}) iVom his ow n 
command (in (diief) at Madras, invested him wiili political authority 
ovei all tin* functional ii*,'. in the He(aan,and with the diief command 
of all the forces in tin* Deccan, ;aihje<t onlyto tlu* control, in political 
aiMiigements, of the ( loveinoi-Cencral in (.‘ouncil, or Cioveinor- 
•CieiU'ial MiigU, {*\ho wa." j)i<'A ei'ding to the seat of negotiation and 
and eventual ward and “ suhp*< t, crcnfiialli/, in tlu* conduct ef 
opi'iations in the lield, to the authoiitv of the Commander-in- Chief in 
India.”'* 

'I'he political control heie pointed emt, wa^po^itive and immediate, 
to follow tlie assumption l>y Sn Hisloj), on clns^ing tlu* front let, 
of political power ovc-r the negotiations aheady pending. His subjec- 
tion, howevei, t(t a military su]K*iior was to depend on contingent 
“ c*yent.s.” 'Id wnat did “ event itallij" lefer ( Not to the “ event” 
of the two Cjenerals coming into contact, or elVecting an actual junc- 
tion in the Held ; for there needed no special commission »i authoiitv 
to put tlu* pinioi under the seiiioi in such a case, — a thing of couise. 
'\'\\c parent in in Loid Hastings’s minute explains the meaning to 
he*, in the conduct of the war, in the e\ent” of wai taking place, 
and the military .supeiior choosing to inteipose. What othei imagin- 
ahle intcrpietation can he allixed ? 

^^as, then, Loid Hastings in a ( vCAiirv so to interpose as 
Comniander-in-Cliicf ^ He nvi.s in a eondition t(j exeitise these liis 

lights : 

1. Beeau.se Sir 'fhomas Hislop was out of ilu* limiis of liis oten im- 

'Hu* c'xac't words c)t' the (iovenior-ticueral’s nouote .iiuu‘\c*d to, as a y 
to this letter, are, “that tlie ( oiuin.mder-in-( hut <0 the armv ot Madras 
''houhl lie re(|uest»*d toassuim' tlu* command ol .all the tones ui the Detian, 
and direct then' oper.ctunis, ami tlu* geiieial course ol .ui\ pidilical aiiam;e- 
nuaits w ith whu h tliey iua\ he c oniier toil, iimler the sidt* and I'xr Iusim* .m- 
tliorit) and instnictions ol the (lOM'iaioi -( u’iu'imI or (.o\ enior-( n'lieral in 
t oaned ; or ecentnallv ( wuh legaicl to nuhlaiy opeiations ol the ( oiu- 
>autider-iii-(diK'f in liuha.’’ 
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itiediato prpsulontlal superiois, aiul owed ohedienre only to the Gn- 
vornor-Genoial and to the Goinni.uuloi-iu-Chiet'in India. 

2 . Ik'eati^c thU roniinandei in-Chief ill India, invested with eon- 
trolIin<^ plena: y ])o\v(’is, ( nil and niililai v, hy his Governnienf, had 
quitted his seat of ljon eminent, and jnoceeded to the held, expres,-,ly to 
assume tlie i^o'iH'ial direelion ot politiv'. and war, 

d. Ihraine, in the course of the seiviee, he not only did direct all 
the inipoitant movement', of the tioops tliat came u]) froin/lie sontli 
under SirT. llislop, and Irom liie w'est, under Sir W . Keir; hut put 
himself at the head of liu' Ben|;al tioo|vs, and juoeeeded to the seat of 
war, to elleetuate tlie mmeial (omhinaliou, and complete the ^eiietal 
co-opeiation for tlu' eoinmuii ohjn 1 . ul the i ampaiipi. 

In opposition to thcM' lights, and this suitahle eapmitv ot l.oid 
I Iastiia(s to ex(‘n ise llimn, can it he shown (liat Sir '1'. llislop had 
any rk.iits oi piivih'gs of exemption lium the oideis ot liis 
superior ^ 

I Sir Thomas was the junior otiieer. 

I.ord Hastings was ('ommandm-ui-Chiet ot fill India h\ In. 
coinmission. 

3 . Sii Thomas’s while authoiitv and oTiee, while in the Dereaii, 
resteil on tlse eommissioii of ,Ma\ 1 ^ 1 /, placiiiy hiiAi umiei the t’oiii- 
mander-in-Gluef in India “ ( n iiluallu." \\ iiatiwer Sir T mmlii 
think the pl.t inleipieiation of tin. iMiid, it siitild's that liissnjitimi 
iiltei jiieted It (iilieieiiti\ , ,iiid i.,‘:rd o dels on t'le tienejli ot ilia!, 
til iiiihia: V allaiis. jmimis iiei.t ueld in sin h tlnnys Id ^,.11,1,1,^^ [t - 
imr to their < mummi snpmois to dn ide attm w.ods helween them 

lint was Sii T. liisldpin a cop-o //// to lei enc and uhey niilitaiv 
uideis tioni the ('oiiiinaiidei -in-Chiei ' He ua. -(i. 

1 . Iiei ause lie was diit of the limil.s ot Ills own pn's denev, aitjnii 
which aldiie he could (laini ('xmiijilioti tiom the oideisot the ( oiii' 
inaiidei'in-'f'hief in India. 

2 . Iiei aiise he was at tlie liead of a corjiH d'arui^r in the held, and 
remlv to co-op, erat<* with the giand aimy and the Gn/eiat emjN, 111 
the olijeets ot their cmiihined movements, 

,'j Beeau.'C lie was 1 neai, in a giMigiaplin al sense, and 

/10m/ //V/e. t(i the ( 'onmiamh r-in ( liirt ot the wlioh' — theii .siweial e\- 
tieiiics in contait, and then liead-ipiaiteis in eonstant eomimiiiicatitui 
with a p<ist-oHiee even cstalilislied lietween (liem 

If, then, I-oid 1 iastii gs had the UK.iir, ami wa- in :ir\l’U’ir\, 
to i.oiie ordeis :is ( !ounuan(!er-iii-( hu t to Sir Thomas llislop, it i'" 

inain.unh to .set* what was the n.itnie, wliat the (piahl V, ot tliiMiiiieis 
and duel tidiis, uliiili it aduidicd \n' was ('oiiUaiitly giving to tlm 
I )et can ( (immamler. 

'I Ik'sc oideis mav he viewed in lelation to their st ns I'A x d. and 
to their 1 <111 M. 

1 . y^s to their St ns’i'wi 1 : let aiiv iuqiaitial jiersoii lead tlm 
Miirijids’ . (iideis and eoiiesjiondence witli Sir 'I'lioiiias (ind(/i>' i<~ 
jih, s nf (hr (dill r ; he will si'i*, tliat iioin tlie tii’st, a complete ani 
peil'cit s( heme tif o[)t*iations was diawn out 111 iiunule detail hy die 
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Marquis for tlic guldan(‘e of the General; in wliiih the combination 
of tlie whole foi one common end, and tiieir coiieentration towards 
(,ne focus, is the (iiino- aimed at. lie will find the \ art to be played 
by eveiy division of both aimics indi< ated, aiid ulteiatioiis einoinod, 
even in stienglh and compiHition oi 1)<‘( can (oips and bri'j^ades; and 
he will observe too, how, when the scientihc game began, each piece 
moved into its prop('r place, and all pioceeded harmoniously as di- 
lected.. It is remai kahle, ind(*('d, a^ mihlaiy eo-oj)eiation lias been 
d<Miied, fhat General Marshall, with Loid llastingis leit wing, was 
the pivot on which all Sir T. lli.dop’s. Sir .). Maholms, and Colonel 
Adam’s movements hingial ; whilcy Colonel IMiilpots s, Major Cnm- 
ming’s, and Geruual l>ro\^n’s seveial detachments iiom J.ord Hastings s 
cenlie divisoii, k('])t the filing enemy liom escaping to the nortl) out 
•of the mouths ot the jmisuers. lie w ill liml, la-sides, Sir 1 homas 
I i islop’s ow n ])(‘i ^onal st.ill and tliose ot his hi ig<idi(‘rs, and indeed, mi- 
nute stall appointments and commands i('pcrt<'d, ('onlirmed, and jint in > 
ectieial ouhrs hv l.oid Masting','^ He will oh^oive his Lordship aii- 
tliDir/ing Sir 'I'. llislo]> to try pi.T.sons hy couit-martial, and inflict 
capital ])unishment, a function whiidi nc\cr could aj'pertain to the 
( nil nil ice ot ( u)\ (u noi - Geiiei al H(' w ill see Loid 11 astings, on the sup- 

pos('d death ot Sir Thomas, r/// ec/Zy cortespondiug w ilh and iristruet- 

ing, in <1 g('n('ial*oider, (M( h ol ih<.* Lu ut(Miant-( Cuierals divisionaiy 
( oiiimaiidt'i ■> to lepijit d'ie( tK ‘o he. Loid'hip, instead oi keejiing up 
i!h' iiuiniiial I h'eeaii ciuimiand a-- a sepaiat(‘ tliin'/. Hi' will see Loid 
Ma'^lings inciiilxn mg .tiul di^membet in i, the l)c<\<ui ilivisioiis at plca- 
"iiii' : ill tl(‘i ing hat k Si; I lios. to tlu' iioi th ot lh(‘ N cihoddah, w hicli he 
( l(ls^('(l III alaim at the Nagpoic t'Xplos'oii, to the injurv of hi> Loid- 
ship’s combinations ; oiihuing Sii W . Keii to join, and disjoin, :ind 
icjoiii Sii 'Tiit)mas ; ordciing back Geneial Smith to Ptionali, and 
laljiig lum fiom luuhn Sit Thomas to jilace him uiidei Mr. Llpliiii- 
slomn" 

It is unncccs.sarv to say more ; stub things sptak t'U’ tlieniscdves. 
Tliev are csstmtially and indeteasiblv mililaiv orders and acts, tliat 
ill II emanate only from a military coiiniiaiider, not a civil govtunoi. 
Lortl Minto accoinj)anit*d the armv to ,lava : but does any one sup 
post' the Coinm:inder-in- C hief siifleied Ifu Loulsbip iti give a single 
iiistnutiou ?/i, (lilutl foi the operations ^ 


Aisnirtlmg tt) the i onstuulion’autl )>i;u tu e of the liidi ot (io\ ei iiiio of , \\e 
•tie told Ironi gottd autlioi it\ , tenipoi ,ir\ statt uametl for tndd ^t in us- ro e a)i- 
I'loN 1)\ the (Jonouaailei -111 ( lofi oi)lv. Tlie (io\eiioiieiit iloi--, not oiter- 
It'ie unit anv l>ut regtilar and siij'enor st.itt of the fsi.dili'-linu'iit 

' ’ t )ne w hmi-ieal etlei t ol the Treasto \ Minntt', i- , to l;)' e '^ir T. 1 1 islt>i» tlie 
hon's shaie, as ( onnn.uiilfi ,,j ihe l*oot\ taken li\ C.eiKuil ^imtli 
•It I'ooiiali ' ' Sir'r. Hisloj) li.id lit) moi e to do w ith th.it t aj'ttu e i lian the man 
111 the moon • l or (ienei.il Smitli w.is i'\.|i!essl\ taheii Irom niitlei ^ir I'. 
Hisloj) on the I 1th No'emln'i , .md '>ii T 1 1 isio[i had no 1 1 'i'onsd>dit \ — no shai’e 
"h.itevei in his piota eilmgs. It was this attein|itot tlie ! )t et'.tn ariin to sio/i 
■'^11 loonel Smith's |»i i/e .is theirs, u hu li (irst «;.i\ e i iso to thi'so dis|intes, and 
“'ia|)clh’il l.oril Hastings to pioel.dm the piiiicijth* ol a general tloismn .is 
tlu* oiil\ \\a\ to tut so thllicult a knot. 
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/ 2. As to FORM : it is objected, that these orders and instructions, 

■ whatever may be thought of their essential qualities, were, in fact, 
civil, because recorded and occasionally passing through the civil, or 
quasi civil channels, of the Governor-General's secretaries in the 
political and military departments. 

But even if there were this defect in point of form, that could not 
destroy the essential quality of the orders themselves ; and the weight 
that is attached to this circumstance arises from non-adve^tcuce to 
local facts and considerations. 

In the Correspondence, all of Lord Hastings’s imjmrtant letters to 
Sir Thomas, and to other commanders, appear to be written in origi- 
nal by himself, and signed by him without any adjunct to his name, 
signifying from which capacity they emanated. 

Sir T. Hislop, like the Marquis, held a double commission, pohti 
cal and military. The military operations of this war, with so many 
powers and chiefs, sometimes for, sometimes against us, depended 'o 
generally on political contingences, that the orders signified by the 
Commander-in-Chief were of necessity a mixture of manu-uvre^ and 
politics. With such a double and heavy buiden on his shoiildeis, 
the Marquis of Hastings could not if he would, and A\ould not if he 

■ could, have gone through the ceiemony of distinct and sepaiate letteis, 
.splitting the military and diplomatic — the one to paSk through his poli- 
tical secretary, the other through his stall' oHicers. Those busy dajs 
were not the times for such fiivolous formalities ; and it may he le- 
marked, that, as there was no precedent of any such junction hi'foiv 
of the armies and head-quaiters and staff from Bengal and Madias 
so no provision constitutionally existed for pei forming tlie staff duties 
of the united forces. The Adjutant-Geneial of the Bengal aiiuy 
had no more title to he the channel of the (jencral orders is>iied to 
tiie whole force, than the Madras Adjutaut-Geneial, or tlie Adjutynt' 
Genei-al tojhe King’s troops, all present on tliis occasion, ^\ith head- 
quarters. 

As every letter of Lord Hastings liad to he recorded and tiauh- 
mitted to (lovernmeut, that duly, as well as the multiplying ol copies, 
naturally fell to the political or military departments ot the (h)veinor- 
(ieueral’s secretaries, preferably to the Adjutant-denerars oHlce ; 
because the secretaries were .s?roni officers of (mvermneut, and the 
state secrets mixed up with military atl’airs could not with jiiopiiety 
he recorded in the public staff offices, where there was no socmity 
against their becoming divulged, hut the discretion ol the mimeroiH 
underlings of olhcc. 

In other respects, much care seems to have been taken to assert, on 
all occasions, the commander-iii-cHiefship of Lord Hastings, 'llij* 
fttyle of “ Governor-General and Comniavder-in-Chief in India, 
seems carefully used in de.sigimting tlie few general orders published ni 
the name of the Governor-General during the war, and issued by Ins 
secretaries. This was a substitution, wholly new, for the former style 
of “ Governor-Generar' simply, and was advisedly used, vveliavc g‘^<'d 
reason to believe, with an eye to the peculiaiity of position between 
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tlie two Commandors, which has given rise to this prize dispute. It 
is remarkable, by the way, that on seveial occasions in his own Dec- 
can general orders, published in these papers, Sir T. Hislop designated 
Lord Hastings as Governor-General and Cornmandcr-in- Chief in 
India. 

Alter all, the real test in a matter of prize and reward, ought to be 
tills; with whom did the responsibility rest? To a certain degree, of 
course, every commander of a detached division, or corps d'armcc, had 
a liberal (discretion ; but who was answerable to his employers and his 
country fot the general plan and operations of the campaign ? Not 
Sir Hislop, so long as he followed the careful directions he regu- 
laily received: not the Governor-Cjcneral, who merely chalks out, as 
l.ord Wellesley did in 1803, the rough general idea of the w'ar : but 
tlie Co^niAN who directed and instructed everyone. 

We cannot conceive a more fatal precedent to establish than this, of 
lestricting booty only to the actually capturing division, in a vast 
force, composed of so many parts, each of which has its allotted 
sphere to act in, liom rvliich it ought not to be tempted to swerve for 
1 lie })ui [loses of special, selfish, and solitary advantages by seizures. 
(’oinmanders-in-Cbier, and of corps d’arwjcc, too, arc but men— -and 
often poor men. However good and .self-denying such elevated indi- 
viiluals may usually be, still, as general rules should be made on sound 
gmieral principles, cannot but think it unadvisable to increase the 
tem|)lations to which spirited commanders are already sufficiently 
liable, iiy encouraging tlieiu to accompany in persoii divisions ordered 
on promising pi i/e service, when they might be better employed for 
tlie public good in leinainingat a distance to supeiinleiid and direct. 


SONNET TO THE MOON, 

[Jf'riUin njf^ the Cape of C’ood Hope.) 

Spiiu r of Garua! ’tis a glorious sight, 

While tlie gale liurth's througli our straining sln'ouiK, 

To watch YOU [ilanet, as slie seems to fight 

Her teinpebt-liouhled ^^ay ’innlst ^^alTmg clouds.—- 

Now tliey rusli past liei, as il>o surges white 
\\ Inch hurst m ihuuder on our \e'<sfrs [now ; 

Then ou they loll, as hlai k as starless skies 
In the hot tropics ; or, all wildly use 
In waves like thoM,* which welu-r unmd iis luor. 

Vet still al(»ft she hears hSglitteung crest 
Throuirh raik ami ihundei-cloud, as \’asou\ haik, 

Whicli the first silver furrow here mijn'ess’d 
I pon the luMvmg billows, vast and daik, 
llehl on her stbimy way, with gloiy for lit'r inaik ! 

Ill Rv.vUD \\ veun r. 


Hei'iiU, Tub y. 


I 
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THR LITRRARY SOUVENIR, 

This is by far the most elegant work tliat we have seen of the 
kind. The eomposition, various in style and value, as must always 
be the case when so many contribute to one design, is, in general, of 
a very supeiior character, both in verse and prose. And the plates 
that adorn the volume are in several instances of exquisite beauty. 
Indmi, ne never remember to have seen a book -print superior to tlie 
view of Bolton Abbey, in the present Literary Souvenir. Both the 
drawing and the engraving do honour to British art. We profess no 
connoisscurship, but, in our estimation, Bolton Abbey is the most 
beautiful landscape that the pencil of our English Claude has yet 
pioduced. The scene itself is of unrivalled beauty. Soft fields slop- 
ing imperceptibly to the edge of a placid brook, that, now bidden I>y 
tutted trees, now appearing slightly between the verdure, and now 
spreading its gentle waters to the sun, appears half slumbering on the 
scene. A few trees and buslies in the fore-ground, the formei 
scoreely in full leaf, and thereibie showing in a beautiful manitci 
their knots and branches, appear slightly to shade the spectator fioin 
the rays of the sun, while he enjoys the loveliness of the landhcapo. 
(jioups of cattle lie here and there u]>on the grass'll drowsy tianfjinL 
lity. Farther on is a richly wooded hill, over the summit ot which a 
slender cataract dashes down in the sunshine like molten silver, and 
we seem as we look upon it to hear the distant rushing of its wateis. 
f)n the right, rising above a small grove, appears the Abbey itself, 
looking bright and peaceful in the sun. J.Wyond, we catch a gliInp^e 
of a bridge thrown over tlie .stream, and smoke culling up from soiik' 
Arcadian village, scarcely discernible among the foldings of the InlU. 
In the back-giound, light summer clouds stretch in long strips* ovei 
the siinmpts of lofty hills, and others of more volunn' diverhify the 
sky. 'I'hi.s is a mere list of the elements, if we may so e.\ press oni- 
selves, of the landscape, whose beauty arises from the inexpressible 
harmony uith whicli they are blended together This harmony caii' 
not be represented by words ; or, if it can, it must be by the words id 
an artist-author like Mr. Hazlitt,who has the power of painting in 
laldes. In Richmond Hill, another engraving from a drauirig hy 
Turner, the sky is rich even to luxuriance, and the eye is carried over 
the subjacent plain to a great distance. 'I’liq beauty of a level thickly- 
wooded country, inteisected by a noble river, is extremely well ex- 
pressed. Ihit we think the artist has not made the declivity ot the 
bill sufllciently felt. Perhaps a downward view from the side or 
summit of an eminence of modetSte height, is never very fme in 
painting, when the back ground is nothing but an interminable Hat. 
The Lovers’ (Quarrel, by Rolls, from a drawing by Newton, is a vry 
tine eiigiaving. Tlie look of inortiHcd affection with whicli the lady 
retmns the miniature, and the arch suppressed laugh in the face o t n 
maid, are exquisitely depicted. Perhaps the lady may appear a tii e 
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t4->o mature, but this is hardly a fault. The liero of the piece, however, 
is by no means a chef-d'oeuvre. Besides the appearance of foppish- 
ness, whicli is natural enough, there is an air of absolute silliness, of 
])altry vanity abashed, in his countenance, which raises one’s contempt. 
We cannot expect phrenological exactness in every engraving ; but 
a clever artist ought to be aware that there is no dignity in a forehead 
sneaking backward immediately above the eye-brows, and taking re- 
fuge under the hair. A double chin, too, is a sad ornament for a 
lover: yet Mr. Newton has contrived, by making his hero toss bis 
head in a perilous manner, to give him the appearance of having one. 
But, setting aside the gentleman’s visage, every thing in the engraving 
is extremely good. The Kiss, from a design by a Resell, (after 
the beautiful outline by Moses, taken from Goethe’s ‘Faust,’) is 
likely from the subject to be a favourite with some at least of our 
readers. There are other engravings, however, of a higher merit 
than this : as, ‘ The Rivals,’ from a drawing by Leslie ; ‘ The For- 
saken,’ (the face, however, a little too young,) by Newton ; and others, 
which we need not enumerate. 

nie literary merits of the volume are, as we have said, very great, 
much greater than in the volume ot last year. The pieces, too, are ge- 
nerally of a much livelier kind, and have occasionally a dash ot humour. 
Undoubtedly, this is much better than those lamentable tales and 
ditties so fashion^ile two or three years ago, and still more in vogue 
than is desirable. Not that we would proscribe all pathetic pieces 
without exception ; there arc two in the present Souvenir which tye 
would not willingly have lost — the ‘ Two Pictures,’ and ‘ I he Protege. 
()ur objection lies against such only as are systematically saddened, 
merely because the Avritcr considers it much less vulgar to sigh and 
look melancholy, than to laugh. The poetry of the volume, much 
superior to that contained in any work of the kind, is generally ot a 
pleasing (;ast. It has more marks of diligent polishing, that is, ot ge- 
nius, about it, than the poetry we are accustomed to meet with in perio- 
dical-.. One of the best pieces in the collection is, ‘ The Luck ot 
lulen Hall,’ by Mr. Wilfen. The principal idea was undoubtedly 
])()rrowed from ‘ The Flow'cr and Leaf’ of Chaucer; but in its deve- 
velopment Mr. Wiffen has displayed much playlul ingenuity. At 
Itage 178 , there is another very pretty copy ot verses by the same 
writer, entitled ‘Stanzas for Music.’ There is something extremely 
jdeasiiig in Miss Landon’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ iMiv. Hemans, a more 
(‘xpprienced poetess, has also contributed several charming pieces. 
I'he Literary Souvenir is, indeed, indebted to both : and the variety, 
arising from the different tastes and talents of its coiili dmiors, consti- 
tutes for the general reader one of its greatest chaims. 
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MKDTf.Vf. SKRVICR OF INDIA, 

To th(' Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Your residence in India must have made you thorougidy ac- 
(luainted witli the almost insurmountable difficulties that the many, or 
the individual alike, have to encounter, ere what they deem“ griev- 
ances,” can reach those in whose |)ower it li<‘s, to redress them ; d mean 
tile Ifonourahle the Court of Directors. If several persons firesent a 
respectful memorial they are guilty of a breach of “ General Clrders 
if an individual presents one (on a subject perhaps afficcting the whole 
body to which he belongs, and who are as much interested in it as 
himself,) it is either thrown aside altogether, or he is regarded as a 
troublesome and dissatislled “ Individual,” and is fortunate if neg- 
lect alone is the consequence of his memorial. Being well aware that 
your very intelligent doinnal is extensively circulated amongst (hose 
concerned in Indian aH’airs,(ospecially the Directors) and will bo over 
open to temperate discussion, I solicit the indulgence of being per- 
niiltcdtbrongii it') cliannels to state a few facts and make a few oIimm'- 
vatuins, relalhe to the anomalous and neglected condition oflbe Alc- 
dical Department of the (Amipany’s Aiiiiy, on the lliiee Pu'.ideucii s 
alike ; and 1 cannot enteilain them)st distant d()ub{ that, shoidd tin* 
two points I more (‘spccnilly mean to touch upon bo ever hiiily laid 
before the Honourable Court for tlieir consideration, that the Medic al 
Department would oven with the same libcjalily and jusMeo that 
every other branch of the anny has, by the late airangemeiits. 

First, in regard to the hardship (not to say inconsistency) of there 
being no \\\a\m pcnnnnvnt rank for the Voinpanfs Medical OlViceis 
than that of Surgeon, giving the rank of Captain only; yet three 
higher grades are cstablislied, giving tj:.mi'OKaiiy rank, as that^uf 
Major to staff, and superintending Surgeon, and the oilier that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel to Memhers of the Medical Board; which iiold 
good in claims for pri/e money, choice of (juarters, and tlie u.'«ual 
jirivilegcs attaching to tho.ie ranks. In his Majesty’s service theie is 
no retrogradation. A King’s Medical Officer having attained tlie 
rank of Deputy, or Inspector of Hospitals, continues to hold it, and 
should the length of hi*, services entitle him to retire, he docs so as 
matter of course, with the pay attached to that rank. The next 
])oint that I trust will some day or another meet tlie consideration of 
the Honnurahlc Court, is the very inadeipiate pensions which Me- 
dical Officers can retire upon, in compaiison with their Military hie- 
tliren. I say vrnj inadequate, considering the expensive course ot 
study neeeshary to foim a well-educated Medical Officer, and tlie 
late ago at which he lands in India, when he cannot lie less than on 
the verg(* of three and twenty, whereas the Military Officer may not 
he seventeen. It may he said in leply that tlie period ot service is 
only seventeen yoais for the Modieal, while it is tw'o and twenty tor 
the Miiitaiy Otiicei ; and tins, on a .superficial view, appears to place 
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the parties on a level. But it will not bo found so on looking at what 
actually takes place ; for no man scarcely ever docs retire upon Sur- 
geon’s pay, (about 190/.' per annum.) Then comes the next step: 
the Superintending Surgeon, entitling him to :^00/. per annum, and 
here lies a hardship indeed ; to claim this, he must serve too more 
years ; and should he then by uninsual good fortune, get a scat in the 
Medical Board, he is entitled to 500/. per annum. But here again, 
two viorc years' service are required to establish this claim, so that 
he \viTl»have com[)leted twenty one years’ actual service in India, and 
the Military Othcerhas only twenty two. No such restriction, however, 
is laid upon them j the Captain is promoted to a Majoiity to-morrow, 
and the tollowing day to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, upon the rank and 
pay ot which he can immediately retire. I'lic very great uncertainty 
of lite in India, scarcely justifie.s a man in hmking forward to a scat in 
the Board ; the present senior member of the Madras Medical Board, 
has been between thirty and foity years in the service, and so had 
the last member that retired. The senior member going out every 
fourth year, is an advantage not extended at present to the Madras 
I’residency.) 7’hat the Medical Ofllcer, from whom so much is ex- 
pected, and whose duties in the held e.q)ccially (as I veil knov) are 
so arduous, and often so diaties&ing, (in the Mahratta campaigns of 
ldl7, 18, and* 19, the casualties amongst the Medical Officers, ex- 
ceeded those ol every other branch of the army) should have the 
loave.' and fishes dealt out to him so sparingly in reward, is much to 
he legretted ; however, I eauno* think that our lloiiourab!e MmiUts 
will forget us much lunger (although a memorial of the same purj^oit 
as this paper was lately rejected,) and 1 feel assured we ha\e much 
to ho])e for from their justice and liberality, which, I believe, it is 
their wish to deal out with an even band to all their servants. 1 be- 
lieve we are precisely, or nearly so, on the same fooling that we weie 
in 179(5 or 94, and in that respect stand alone. 

As the above remarks and .sentiment.s are, I may veutnre to assert, 
not those of myself alone, but the whole Medical Body, ! am Mire tin- 
insertion of this paper in your ‘ Herald,’ will lie a great favour, (ami, 
perhaps, a benefit,) conferred on them, as well as your seivant, 

('nun i;(. r 

Camp, Sfcnndrahad, JprilCdh, 18‘25. 


r.OVEUXOU-GFNKRM.sHJP OF TlRITIslI INOIV. 

To the Editor of the Oriental If (raid. 

— AVheu power is used only to he al-U'.t'd ; when lione-iy 
meets with veprobatiou, and villany is sheltered bv autliovity : wht n 
Sanguinary ineaMires are adopted to suppress the muimm.s ul tliu* 
oppressed, and the wailings of the widow and orphan an' alike dis- 
regarded, — tlie affections of the governed must speedily b« alienated ; 
distrust and hatred will take place of loyalty and lospect; and oven 
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submission will cease to be practised, so soon as it shall be freed I'roiti 
the influence of compulsion, 

'I’lie public attention lias of late been attracted, in an unusual 
degree, to the state of affairs in our East India possessions; and the 
conduct of the * Governor-Generar has in consequence been the 
subject of much discussion. It is not necessary to single out for ani- 
inadversioii any patticular act ofiny Lord Amherst’s government. We 
see imineions fadures crowded into a short administration; and 
altlioiigh lesults of a nature so uniformly disastrous do justify the 
suppubilion of a wilful niismanaymcHt, yet the British nation, as if 
scoiiiing to rctalintCjmW not at once proceed to his Lordship s con- 
flcmnatmi, but, actuated by a feeling of mercy, will rather suspend 
even tlieir censure of an individual, waiting with patience, in the 
feneut wish that some explanation may be produced, calculated at 
least to palliate the appaient criminality of his proceedings. His 
l.oidship may derive profitable instruction from the humanity whicli 
has thus beeii extended towards himself; and the example may not 
prove iin'voitliy of his own particular imitation. 

But the task of defending the public measures of my Lord Am- 
herst,(fbr his private persecutions lie may be made to answer per- 
sonally iK'ieafter,) must devolve on those ^vliose^' sagacuty enabled 
them io predict the peculiar fitness of his Lordship for so exalted an 
appointment. Sindi prescience may go nigh to work a miracle, and 
truly, for the successful defence of such a career, the aid of super- 
natural agency may be requisite. 

Private accounts from Bengal agree in representing imbecility as 
eliaiactcristic of their ruler; but surely, then, he should not be per- 
mitted to revel unrestrained, and perpetuate bis vagaries by a 
peisevering obstinacy. 1 would dtmy him the right of claiming e\- 
enijttion from the penalties of error. But if my Lord Amherst lie only 
a v'cak man, (and some may take this to be the head and fiont of 
Ids oheiiding)') the evil can and ought to be remedied, by his imme- 
diate recall from a situation, the affairs of which he has afforded such 
fiequent and lamentable proofs of his incapacity to administer. Yet, 
as w e cannot expect rejiaration tor the past, so we can never cease to 
lament that the Governor-Generalsliij) of British India, a post of .such 
distinguished elevation, of such vast responsibility and triest, should 
originally have been conferred upon an individual already signalized 
liy a failure, and who presented himself as candidate for the office 
distinguished, alone, by the ill success which had attended the only 
pievious public ar4;ofhis life. 


IsSPia TOR. 
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WKSTMINSTER REVIEW ON THE bTATE OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

Tiik last Number of the ^Westminster Review’ contains an article 
on the state of British India, the whole of which w e recommend to 
the eFf)ecial attention of our readers in England, to whom that 
work is Equally accessible with our own : and these we shall leave to 
make their own reflections on the subject. There are so many ob- 
stacles, how'cver, to the rapid and extensive circulation of the best 
W'Ofks in our distant dependencies, that this excellent article, if con- 
fined to the pages of tlie Journal in wliich it originally appeared, 
Mumld not be seen by thousands there, to W'lioni it is of the utmost 
importance that its truths slioiild roach. The old established news- 
papers of England that reach the colonies, are too mueh occupied 
witli the fleeting matters of the day to give even a column to the 
fuither extension of truth found in a review'; and the newspapers of 
the colonies themselves, at least in that quarter of the world to which 
tlie !u tide in ([uestion more especially relates, dare not, if they would, 
republish any poitlon of it that might be offensive to their rulers, as 
banishment ancT ruin would be the immediate reward of such un- 
pardoiiatile insolence ! 

I'liese considerations have induced us to transfer some of the prin- 
cipal passages of the Review to the pages of the ‘ Oriental Herald,' 
us by that moans the benevolent and public-spirited object of the 
writer will be most effectually obtained, by having his sentiments 
submitted to thousands in the East, to the remotest })arts of which 
this w’ork now penetrates; and we shall have our reward in the plea- 
sure of being instrumental to the further spread of truths and senti- 
ments ill which w'e fully concur. Notwithstanding our extracts are 
copious, there will be much remaining in the article* itself to re- 
commend the perusal of the whole to those readers to whom the 
oiiginal work is accessible. We give the paragraphs in consecutive 
order ; and though many intermediate sentences are omitted, the con- 
nexion is sufficiently preserved to leave the powerful reasoning of the 
whole unimpaired. 

Ill India, as every where else, publicity is the only security against mis- 
rule, the only guarantee for good government. Tlie press is the most 
important organ of pubhcily; it is the organ b) which appeals are made to 
all space and all time. It is the witness which hrings home 'all evidence to 
tlie great tribunal of public opinion. It has a voice, or on^lit to liave a 
voiee, for the many as well for the few ; for the few as well as for the 
aiany. Its touchstone is the well-being of society. No honest man cun 
Wish to «tiHe its decrees. A wise man would seek to army them in all 
possible authority. Tlic synqiathy, the sanction, of the many gives the 
highest conceivahle inHuence to tlie few : ilie intineiicc of wisdom, and vir- 
tue and power comhincd — an in tluence always chicient and irresistible. 

Jlie reniolcncss of the Indian tiovemmenl fioin the control of tiie Ibitish 
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piiMir, makfs it most important that opinion there should liave its fullest 
influence, and that e\ ery channel should be ojiened through which it can 
make itself iieard. The universal law, that the violence winch finds vent 
is less dangerous than the violence nliich is repres'^ed, has no eveeption m 
ilritish India. In all those epochs of the annals of the res gestve Angloruni 
in that country, mIicu insubordination, and excess, fends, and miitimcs 
raged, the press was fettered and \oiceless. During the hrii f periods, few 
and fai between, when the press was permuted to speak out and do its 
natural duty, as the sentinel and watehm.m of the Dovernmenf, apprizing it 
of danger, and watcliing over abuse, doineslie peace prevailed? On llie 
other hand, all the menacing intestine shocks that have put our power m 
India to extreme hazaul, Iia\e occurred under the strictest censorship or 
restraint on the press. Jhit it is not only on Dritisli misdeeds that a free 
press would ojierate beneficially, it would loot out tbo>e Indian supersti- 
tions and crufdties whose records fill the mind witli shuddering horror. The 
Native press had already begun, when it reeciied its deatli-blow from fhe 
Oovernor-Oenerul Adam, and Judge Macnaghti'U, names thus saved from 
natural obln ion, to discus’, manv of tlie ipiestions ol Hindoo f.utli and 
practice; and the discussion would have done iiioie than all the power o( 
legislation, to check the monstrous obseivances ofignoiant and heiiighled 
India. Was it nothing for eivilr/ation, was it nothing for ( iinstianilv, to 
lia\e engaged the nalnes of India (piietlv and tenijUiiatcU to reuMui on the 
subject f)f their enors * Would the buining' of widows on their hushaiids' 

1 M'oral pib', tbo dronuio'/s of the snk <md die .igiel (U,\ th" b.inks (»t the 
(-iaiiges, dm Mudungs (*t Jt^.:* ' uanib < u, n.oe leiinmed ma bet ked h\ 
bettei and souiidei \iew' ot iiglit -ind w ioie.i ' (b m it not to be tenit'd, 
after all, that despotism chooses to k'cp its sabJecl^ uiieiibghteued an'l im- 
improied, in order to make them the moK* re.idj and the less inqutMiig ser- 
vants of misrule, wlicther as insirumeiils oi victims? 

Tlie definition of liic crimes which shall be considered as warranting tlie 
dcjirivafion of a license, is worthy, however, of being recorded, it it weie 
only to register the lieailless insult which follows tliein, drat they ‘'luipoM- 
/ill irhxuiiu’ nslniuils on the publications of matters olgeueial interest, 

I i(li({ they are conducted with tlie temper and decorum wbiidi the (lovein- 
ment lias a right to expect from them, living under its pioteclion ; neither 
do tliey preclude indivnluals fioin olfermg, in a temperate and decorous 
manner, tliroiigh the public newspapers or other jicrioilical works, flutnnni 
'I icii a (iii/h(’)illi/i( >i(s rchUMi U) matters affeiling the interests ol the eoin- 
munily.” W e will give tlie ordinance entire — an ordinance vvhicli oht, lined 
its first official s.uif tion from a Judge silling alone on the bencli in the vi'ry 
Court appointed to protect the peojile of India from the 0j)]>resM0iis of 
Jdnlish ininule ; an ordinanee whicli gave llic (lov eminent a Jciiol autlioiitv 
to crush, summarily, and without form or trial, any person determined or 
disposerl to utter a truth unpalatable to power. 

Dpon this follows a “ regiilaliou” prohibiting the possession, and de- 
creeing the confiscation, of types or prinling-pn;s<es lield without a license, 
and at the same lime authorising the Dovernor-t leiieral in C.’ounci! to pre- 
vent the circulation of any work whatsoever. And thiis,.l»v a single enact- 
ment, and without the slightest refi'renee either to tlie East India (’oinpaiiy 
or the llritish (iovernment, a temporary (Jovernor-Deneral, an ephemeial 
liH'iim~ti’ liens, aided and abetted by an ephemeral and temporary (Juef- 
Justice, during an accidental absence of every other Judge, has ventured to 
jiiit tlie press of British India in a situation as degraded as the press of Spam 
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ihkIlt FcrdiiiaiKl the Ingrato, or that of Russia uu(l(;r Ah-Naiidor the Mag- 
naiiinious. 

it is perfectly clear to ns, th:it this notable piece of lesi^lation, uhich 
saentiees the bc^t security for vell-bcinj^ and good government of many, 
many nnllions of individuals, had its origin solely in spile against one. And 
IS it not intolerable, e\en supposing Mr. Buckingham’s conduct to ha\ e 
been as barl as his enemies wouhl fain make it, is it not monstrous that tin? 
whole population of India should be insulted and degraded, in order t(| 
enable • fugitive (roveinor-t Jeneral to wreak his vengeance on a banished 
Englislmfan, — on an Faiglismau whom he had already visited with persecu- 
tion in every possible shape ? Such short-sighted rulers as these would 
extinguish the sun because he had scorclu'd a tlower ; they would shut up 
the water-sources of heaven, because a tly had been drowned in the rain. 

In India, where fiee discusMon has been depiccated and decried as 
dangerous to the stability of the (roxemment and to the well-being of the 
people, it IS not a little curious to ''Ce an ajipc d made to it by its most in- 
veterate eiieinics. Mr. Adam, ill ‘'.itistied w ith die eulogies, which roll in 
an almost uiuarying couise lowaids every man, and e\ei} thing, which is 
associati'd with lule and with powei, looked round for something of puiei 
and biightc'i' fame, and asked a])\dau''e fioiii th. it very puhlie whose \oh e 
he had stilled, whose opinions he had scoined, wltose sanction he dared 
not anti('i[)ate. And this exhibition of himselt and lii^ measuii grotesquely 
arrayed lu the dogmatism of self-a]*plau^e, yot lietiaviiig !us own weakiuss 
and ilissatistactioi* is a most anuiNing <ind iio-tioctive (me. ^Ihis ‘State- 
ment ot facts, eonnei W'd v\iih tin lenio^al tiom ludi.i ot Mr. BnCMiigham, 

(II 'iihiv s all li't poii.p.iO' i. M.lem c ot n o qa/i'siMe pov.e. , ( ‘ hhmd .'I 

vdili tile tinuditv of (oio<u*us |.•eMene'•' and ein r. He a-scnu'^, lhal to 
diller v\ nh ( loveiiinient, to expios an opinion m dissent tioin its mea.stues, 
IS in Itself a ciinie, and then deals louiid linn his iimpialilied v ituperalioiis 
against the criminals. Mr. Adam sliould have puMislu'd no “statement of 
la( ts.” A Singh* “ sic volo” wouhl have been more emphatic, a “ sm 
jiiheo” iiioie argumeiitativ e ; and he might have ston'd up the rest ot the 
a[K)tlu‘gm for future use. 

ft is an exielh'iit thing to get at the rationalv of des]>otism, and to list«*n 
to its exposure lioin its oxvn lips. We recommend Mr. Adims “ stale- 
nu nt ” to tile peinsal of those for whom il was not intended ; vve solicit the 
sciious consideration of the msin> for that wliudi was meant only tor the 
adniiration of the few. ].i*t them study the logic ot powi i ; its hollow pre- 
tensions to meekness and wisdom and virtue: its trenu'iidous diatts on 
jiuhlie coiitidence or public credulity; its piule, that ajus humility; its 
(luelly and mjustiee, which take the name of expi diene} . J.ct them sei* 
how a weak leason, siqipoiti'd hv authority', is made to eiiisli a strong one 
vvhieh emanates from a popnlai souiee. l.et them mark how aibitraiv will 
can trainjile truth, intellect, and mtegnly into the dust ; and (ml ot ail lliat 
Is passed and all that is passing, mankind will assuu-dlv Icaiu at last, tliat 
iiresponsihle sway is a cur>c alike to those who aie suhji i led to it and to 
those who vvnld it ; and that there is no secuiity against niisiule, but in tlie 
scintinizmg ever-exeited .iclivitv of public opinion. 

What are we to think, — whatdaie wc* think, of judges any where, who 
avow their dislike to he Mil)|ected to tin* ( Oiumenlaiies and eriticisins ot the 
jicople, and shelter tbeiroftieial acts tiom diseus>ion, under the shallow pie- 
text of keeping iqi their dignity ! dignitv, forsooth, that can be bolstered up 
^’y und sileucitig ! Yet, let \is not wiuider at ibe C'lvmpany’s sei- 

'antv showing this criminal xveakness, with such an example betore them as 
•that (.f the Amg’.s Judges, wholly jndopendeul of the Companv oi its hmal 
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Ciovernmont, wlio have not scrupled to accept nnd profit, for years back, by 
a distinct prottrtion and guaraniee against all disagreeable comments on 
//avV public acts. It is fitting that this most base and infamous of all the, 
many base and infamous deeds of English courtly judges, should be well 
and distinctly made known to all EiUgland, and it shall not be our fault il 
these good deeds be longer hid under a bushel. 

To add to the indignation every honest free man ought to feel at such 
meanness of vaunted English .lodges, and, as if to complete the self-degra- 
dation of tins royal tnbuudi, expressly set up to protect the pconlt against 
the desjiotism of the Governments, the Court, it appears, notwinislandiug 
all (he declamations of those natiies and halt-castes, who thus lost their 
mulisputod privilege of free printing, did stoop then and there, to give 
Mr. Adam’s edicts that force of tormal law which, theretofore, iiad been 
wanting to make the erushing of the pu-ss, ami rum of its laborious and 
honest coiuiuctors, etfedual. And this is not mere empty tliieat for an 
editor: Mr. I'air has just been Ir.m^porled without Inal, by (lOMinor 
Elplunstone, at the instigation of Mr. .(iistice ('hambers, tor supjmtd retlec- 
(ions on his judicial condm t. 

In this slate is the ]M'ess m India, and this illegal and un-l',nglish nlict, 
we blush to speak it, ha^ Md>se(pi('ntl\ been solemnls (onfiinuMl, as bema 
/m/ coMtrarv to I'.uglish law, bv a poked Einv (Council, sitting uiidei the 
sanction ot an oath, as .i ptiluinl, not a polihcal bo.ird. Uow tar it meriti d 
that character, m.iy he guesMsl by the fact, that ofMXteeii iiieinbors ])i('se(it, 
four Wen; cabinet ministers, im biding the ihesident ot tl * Board oj ( ontrol, 
whohudaheady prejudged and a])pio\«d the case; four members ot the 
same Board, the two Grown lawyers, iIh‘ Gham’ellor, Deputy (Jitford, the 
three Chief Justices, a GiMlian, and a retired Indian Judge, wliohadioi- 
iiicrly submitted to the shelter of protection against sciutiny. 

Ill f.ict, all experience and ludory are ag.unst the assertion, that inisiepiv- 
sentation of the acts of a truly honest and goo<l government ever suecetMh-d 
III alienating the affections of tin* people, whcie the press was tiee. 
exhortations e\er persuaded a well-go\eined nation to rebel against then 
benefactors, iheir virtuous and intelligent luieis. And we cannot eonjeni 
that the evidence of .til time should be forgotten, or set aside, to please tin* 
fears, the piAsions, or the corrupt purposes of the privileged tew. 

Nothing, tbeiefore, can be more groundless than these apprehensions ot 
general msnrn etion, while oui government is only bearably — deeenllv 
good. The Mahommedans are too few, too weak, to overthrow ns it tin y 
would — the Hindoos have no motive to attempt it, if they could. Dm 
natural alliance is with the immense numerical majority of con<|ueie.l, 
.igamst the minority of more energetic men who have before sub- 
dued the Hindoos, and who vvouhl be their masters still, but that we have 
(ompiered them, lliere have, indeed, been dreadful provincial revolts 
evfii against us, like that of Cuttack; but these originate in atrocious op- 
])ression, and proconsular misndr, as subseiiuent mquiiy lias proved. B 
IS, indeed, strange, that such causes do not more frequently produce similar 
efiects. For one instance of the breaking out of re>islanee against m- 
tolerable despotism, a thousand migbl b<‘ quoteil of patient, silent, siili- 
missive endurance. When, however, such msurreclioiis do occur, they ao' 
terrible, fierce, and despeiate, not only from the barbarous condition " 
the poor wretches whom surtermgs madden to despaii, hut because 1ii< 

( Jovernment, by its self-denying ordinanees against tin* pre>s, shutting it*! 
eyes and ears to the best sources of information, is never apprized ot nn- 
pending danger, and enabled to correct errors or punish crimes, ot < y 
to prepaie foi battle by pievious precautionary avrangement. Its ine.m 
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of information are the tainted source-^ of the opjoiessors themselves. These 
lei^ular channels” may either mystify, conceal, oi delude, their masters, 
or are themselves in darkness and lonoraiice, created by ihdr subordinate 
and interested regular channels and functionaries. A free press might 
tlirow light on eveiy part of the field of incpiiry ; but “ tliey love darkness 
lather than light.” 

Unless, however, the expressions of interest in the happiness of India be 
a hollow, heartless, mockery and insult, the Indian Goveinment must be 
made aintnable to ])ubhc opinion; the civil nonv umst be compelled to 
do their difly to those they govern, and iIkmc is no other edicierit compul- 
sion in India or anywheie else than the control of jtopiilar rejirobation for 
misdoings. They must be deteired fioin evil themselves, and must cause 
their millions of native underlings, the pi tty ofiicers of justice, jiolice, 
levenm;, customs, trading and manufacturing monopolies, &c. to abstain 
iioin pillaging the timi<l and helpless peas.ints under the cloak, real or as- 
sumed, of their masters* autlioiity. Na\, more, the go\eimiieiif, vvlu»se 
[)leuaiy and despotic mllueuci' spirads thiongh all the pioviiices, must be 
taught to m\ite the coininents and animacheisions ot that pail of its sub- 
]ecls who arc able to lieiiefit and ini]no\e it by these stiiclnres. An honest 
( io\ criior ought not h* compl on ; he ought lathci to icjoice in and to 
profit by the comiiieiitai i(‘S of his dejiendents, who can only nninnub'crt ; 
for all jHHvcr of leforming or (hanging is \est(Ml m the governors conjointly 
w'lthl wo or thi('e councillois from the civil body, who, with the state, .secre- 
l.iries and lieads of d(;parlments, engioss all substantial influence. In 
until, the secret is lieie. It is the appudiension that a free press would 
ptneliate into the daik places of coiiuption; dial it would unveil die 
abuiiiinations and mysteries of pationagi' and jiower ; that it would expose 
that dishonest pohey which makes the well-being r>f thousands subservient 
to die eniichnient of a few ; it is the diead of ceiisuie; the desire ot coii- 
c(‘almeiit; the weakness of self-convictnm, that shrink from the scautiiiy 
of the public eye. Dangi'r, indei^d! Tlieieis danger in giving equal pro- 
tection to good or bad goveinment; in slndtermg oppression; and ward- 
ing off all attacks from exloition, violence, or injustice, when jieipetralcd 
h\ titose in aiilhoiity. For a time the degnidation of the Hindoos may 
|)iole('l us from the re-actioii of then suflerings on our misdesds ; but a 
new cia is arriving; anew race is growing up m India ; die dispiopov- 
imn between die conquerors and the coiupiered is daily increasing; die 
half-castes will become, ere long, tin* natural and intellectual citizens of 
ilieeast. They will have Indian sympathies blended with F.uropean know- 
ledge Are thd/ to be forgotten in onr calciihitioiis of the future, or is our 
legislation of that blind and reckless character which thinks nothing of the 
Coming tilin', and makes no preparation f^’, and pays no icgard to, those 
incMiahle prognostics, which guide the wise and piudmit in their plans 
and pill poses? 

Tt may be useful to our readers, as a pieparation for what wc shall herc- 
aher have tO say on coloniyation and mteichaiigc of productions between 
liulia and F.nglaiid, that they s^t iheinsi'hos in die mean tune giavely to 
ponder the questions which lollow. 

^^e ask accordingly — solemnly and soberly <lo we ask — what must be the 
foiiditiou of India, iiiled as it is by aConipany /o/c, feebly coiitrolb'd by 
tlie Uiuwii; and by a Goveriinieiit //nvr, sliunmng publicity and ivspoiisi- 
hility ? Truth and honesty W’lll tontirm tlie facts winch we have embodied 
m a iew questnms ; and thus embodied, and tlius connected, we are per- 
''uaded they will make their way to the uiidei stand mgs of the wise, and tin 
'sympathies of the good. 
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we iisk, must bo the condition of any country, wiirnn the ino* 
nopoly of oflice is le^tcd in a distinct and se])aiate class, into wliidi no 
native talent can obtain admission, no aptitude found out of its privile|rf.(t 
circle can serve for initiatn'ii ; a ciicle whose innnlxTs are responsible to 
one another alone, the lovve*’ functionaries bciu]^ only dependent on tlio 
higher, and succeedm^Mhem, m turn, by almost recmlar ifradatiims ; the 
povvor'nndcr uhieh they act lo-d.iy bein'* the power they will wield to- 
morrow, and which they are not likely to wish should lie cliecked oi 
cm tailed^ 

III iir, every functionary, the jmhjrcs not excepted, hokVs office sim])iy 
diirinj; tlie ','ood pleasure of the (iovernment ; where not only office, but 
Milk, foitune, and station, dejiend on tbr (bnernment ; where there are no 
nobles, nor l.mded aiistocracy, no unl\^■rMtie^, no associations, no fieo 
courls; wbeie the many have no rejircsentatwes, no di legates, vo imam 
n'lidfcvt')' (i miH lit collcctn cly , <u , in otbci words, otl'c.i- 

I’lously ? 

W'lirni' to assemble for ddibeiation or ]»ctitioiiui^% without a s|)e('i,il 
periiiisMon, IS unlawful; wbeic it is unlawful to pnnt or publish, or to 
posM'ss piiutiim luatciiaK, and eipiallv so to make u.o ot any book, wiiidi 
the (iovciiimenl may choose to think obiioMous ^ 


Win HI tln'i*' are, no cb.une k for the safe o\pKs-ion of complaiiid, no 
insimment for the redle^s of levaiicos ; wlieie tho (ouils of justice nr 
dilatoiy and expensive, fic'pnmtl) siiuited at many dwv s’ |minicv fioin tin' 

, diode of comjilainant", hemmed in with a thmi'aiid immis, and nil pioicc'l 
in:s cnciirdic c.l widi lo t.'v ttum : how (an su'h M'Miis ot i(ilic>s 

a\ail the hhuk and sl'iiMu; a^Mll— how can lie (oun ml del i\ - no i 
toiiii[>lions against a white opjue>soi, iicli and poweilul ^ 

Wlirnr the impoiiant ela'S of half-eastes semn wholly ncj'loited or fei- 
;>otten,or hlendod as “ natives” with the luas' of tlu' black p(i]iulalioii— 
leinmed, ai an nicaleiilahle disiaiu e, lioin tlu* whitis (whose eliiiilieii tin \ 
lot '), in spile of talents and aitainmeiUs fuipientlv of a hi!'li ordei ( 

Win nr, the whole of the native population, whether Alussulmtms oi 
Hindoos, eare shut out fiom auv hut the lowest walks of the piihlie senice, 
the “ eommaml of a platoon” heiiujf the lujihest militarv ixwl, and lln' 
most dniniuuished civil ollue n.*l moie elevated; while strano<is mu mu 
neet.-d with and uuattaehed to the soil— mere birds of piissa-e— posst-> 
and inonopoh/e all power, all luilueme, all wealth, all di‘;nity, and u'ltlit i- 
inu tojrcther all they aie able, mioMte at tlie carliist moment to the 
iiiollier coiintiy ( 

W in 111, the ban of perpetual sterility, and a harrier to all .m^'ricultiirnl 
improvement, is laid upon the land by the intolerable tribute exa(l(( miu 
llic enltivalor; vvhiie tlieif m no po'‘'es>ion that can he (‘ailed piopi’uloi 
ship ; wheie the ahsoijition ot so nuidi u! the produce of the soil ‘\ ' ■' 
dovfinment as leaves the haie>t means of supjiort to the faiinei am pia 
cant, depiivis tlmni of the motive and the powei of beUeniei, their (mi- 
ditiou * 

W II I in the Kndisli who 
are alike slm’ out lr(>m the 
as jiossessors oi land, woiihl 
of l aivopeaii wealth, skill, 
of property and of person ( 
depoil'ition) mteifeie- With 


conciuered,andthe rndiaiis who were .siihdiied. 
hendits which the Mlalilisliment of Fairrip' aiis 
I necessarilv produce to both by the introduction 
industry, and knowledi^o; where the iiisocuniy 
Kairopeans heim,^ liable to instniit and arhitiiuy 
llie ■'Uecess ol every puisuil ( 
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Wiirni the sole possessors of all po\Yer:ire imconiieeted \\ ith the p;enoral 
f» ( lings orgeneial interests of tlic* peo])lo, ;ue distnici and divided from the 
Indian races, come into llie counti} ••inpU-hauded, and hurry fmm it as 
soon as they are siifliciently loaded ^^itll spoil — a eonutry wlu nee vvealth is 
always llowing out, wealth extracted from the miserable to glut the lapa- 
eious, but never rolling in ? 

Win iir the governed, whatever their caste or colour, have not — no, not 
oiu* of them, the smallest voice, or portion of a voice, in choo-^ing any one 
of tlie numerous functionaries jdaced over them, whether Ingh oi low, 
white or Wack, civil or inilitaiy, medical, legal, or clerical; although even 
in the sinks of Kuropean despotism, the people, under some ])i(‘tence, or 
by some usage or habit, have at least the shadow of some pitpular privi- 
leges, some parish, or municipal, oi commercial, or colhgiati' iiiHiu iiCQ f 
In Spain itself, as in the Spanish colonies, wliih* under the Spanish yoke, 
the people’s noicc was lieurd in the Ayantamientos, Cabildos, and Junta'- : 
and under the Hindoo institutions of India, the '/einindar, the village chief, 
the village wati hmeii, tradesmen and petty functionaries, but, ubov e all, 
the village jurors of tlie I’aiuJiavet, ajutear to have been more or less se- 
lected by the votes of their little coinmunitic'?. Ihit now in Ihitish India, 
liom the most ni'iipiijlcnnf of the swarms of venal and miserable natives 
tliat wield a constable’s staff, or ki'cp the night vvatcii id’ the streets, np to 
llie Inglu'st iimclionaiv, w n.iic appointed witlunit tiie knowledge, partiei- 
palioii, (U' emoent ol <///// of ih.e ‘’oviciie.l, howtvei rc'>p«'c table lioin lasle, 
iilmatmn,or propdty. Jn siu h .i vtaU- <*l things, tin; lu e ol liupi* w ithiii 
ni.ui ( it su( !i ,i Ik ii'n ( ,ni he e.dlctl ///re/) l^ u ibieu d. ih mg \\u t( I'cd ti - 
d.i\ , he Is mdilh U'lil about lo-moi low lie la gets, as he W .is bi gotten, to 
the nihei.lauee ot th.uikle>s lull, a tod winch j.ualuees to him no vseidth, 
and jiiomises to him no ainelioiation. He approximatis to the senile 
slate — ailegree only, above i\n‘ (iim/uil cmulitimi . 

Win an these inluibitant'', poor ami wietclu'd as they .w, pay not only 
loi a eo^lly local government, not only foi liie eli.irges of wan and the in- 
teiesfs of debts imuiied without th<-ii coneurunce and without .inv benefit 
lo ilum; not only tui the jobs, ami )»ensi()us, and cMiav agance of tlie 
wmmldi !/ goveinment at the Kast India House, bin ior a tiard govermneul, 
(ailed the Ho. iid of Control : sothat,iii point (d fact, tins imsei able people, 
111 a veiy impi rfect state of eivili/alioii ; witliuut accuimdatioif of capital, 
adual (u m near prospect; wietidiedly housed; all Imt ([uiit* u iknl ; 
suppoitiiig CMstence on a handful of iiee ami a pimdi of dirty salt; .iml 
jiamlully and primitively scratebing die uniii, mured and never tallow 
t.utli, for a veaily haivesl; this unfortunate j-eople, to whom we have ih>t 
commumeated our arts, our sciences, our capital, our liberal institutions, ur 
scaicidy any thing leally worth tluir hav iiig, ;iie ai in.illy saddled with tin- 
mloleiahle e\]>enses of ///;,<- ( b)\ erinnents aluoad ami at home, cnmhrmi - 
Uiiil eustly! Am lUlM. IlMM.s 1 III 1. I Jt sO — OUl.lll sn 11 llll.\(,s 
10 lU ? 
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INDICATIONS OF THK OPINIONS ENTERTAINED IN INDIA 
REGARDING MR. BUCKINGHAM. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — I have observed that the 'Asiatic Journal/ and a ceitain late 
Sunday paper, (now no nrore,) are vei y careful to pick out andidrculate 
here any effusion ofmalice against you they may find in the Fndian Pa- 
pers, under the control of your enemies; and that these “ best juihlic 
instructors” at the same time carefully abstain from publishing any- 
thing tiiat is written in your defence As far as their power extends 
they circulate the calumny without the refutation, and suppress 
entirely what is spoken to your credit by your friends in the East. 
Delicacy has, no doubt, pievented you from doing youiself justice in 
tliis respect; but I hold that your character is too much public pro- 
perty, and too important to the cause of freedom, with which it has 
been long identified, that b»r any such scruples you should suffer the 
liireling advocates of your enemies to create a false impression on tlic 
public mind here, as to the opinion entertained of you in India. Tlii', 
is no doubt the object of tlieir gailded extracts of whatever is most ma- 
liciously said against you, while the favourable side ofthe picturi' is kepi 
by them entirely out of view. AvS tbeir trade is merely to diffu.se the 
bane, I request your permission to j)re.seiit the antidote, The Calc.iitta 
Jiew.spaper, called the ‘ Weekly Me.s.senger,’ lately contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

We have received a Copv of an Engraving of Mr, Ihirkingham, and 
though the artist has thought fit to remain in modest concealment,* hlieli- 
ing perhaps to find its fame,’ yet U H tvklenlly the work of a praetisid 
hand, and is iii point of execution a very superior pi riorinance. '1 lii’<lr~ 
signs above ami below the picture, indicative, the former ut the editoiial 
diid'tho latter of the nautical capacity ot the oriamal, arc, we tlimk, cv- 
trernely well conceived and hcautifully ilone, wliilc a feeling of inekm- 
elioly is excited by the view of the reversed anchor, the broken masts, and 
other signs emblematical of ruined fortunes. 

The reason which induced a .skilful urti.st to conceal bi.s name is siu- 
ficienlly obvious in a country where transjmrtation without tiial is 
suspended over the head of every man who ventures to express syiii' 
pathy for the victim of persecution. So expressive a niaiiifestalion ot 
))'ihlic regard roused the dark malignity ofthe I'iditor of ‘John Ihill , 
(the succes.sor of Mr. (iieenlaw), who wears a mask like the ancient 
ITiend of Daiikes, and is supposed to be no otlier than the notorious 
Dr. Bryce himself, 'i'liis is signilicantly hinted in the eontcmpoiarv 
})iint.s, w’hich express doubts whether tlie Editor he a ‘ black sheep 
or a ‘ black shejdierd’, but are satisfied that, wliatevcr be the colour ot 
hi.s roat^ the sciitiinents contained in his paper can only proceed fmin 
a black heart. I lls cold-blooded sneers at your misfortunes, ot which 
he was probably a princi]>al cause, and at the synijiatliy they ba\ee\- 
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cited ill his fellow-citizens, appear to have rousecLa very strong feel- 
ing of indignation in the Calcutta community. In a contemporary 
paper, the * Bengal Hurkaru’, now edited, I am told, by one of the Bar- 
risters of the Supreme Court, a gentleman whose conduct is highly 
spoken of in India as a pattern of editorial propriety, 1 find the following 
jiaragraph on the subject ; — 

Wc mentioned in our last that the * Weekly Messenger’ had noticed die 
Engraving of Mr. Jhiekinghain recently puhlished, and spoken of it in favour- 
able terml. Tlie writer of the article also ventures to say that the eniblema- 
lical desigifs above and below the Portrait arc well conceived and beautifully 
done, while a feeling of melancholy is exciteil by that portion of them which 
IS indicative of ruined fortunes. 'I'his unlucky display of sjmpathy for the 
unfortunate, calls forth from the Editor ot the ‘John Bull,’ or the writer of the 
I'.ditorial articles in it, at least, one of those malignant elTusions which have 
‘■0 often graced the pages of that paper, and are evidently the emanations of a 
lieart filled with lialred, envy, and all uiicliaritahleness. 

The emblems of ruined fortunes in the engraving of Mr. Buckingham are, 
he opines, the wrong ‘ iii'.ii^nia’ by which to excite the wished-for feeling of 
inclaiieholy ; ‘ for if,’ adds this unknown and inimitable moralist and moral - 
i/.er too, ‘ if a man will hieak the tools of his own trade, he deserves less pity 
than contempt should he suffer by his folly.’ Here we have the essence of 
John Bi ll’s moralii)— a s)»eeimen of his sublime conception of the mild 
spirit of Christianit y, which inculcates charity to all men, Wc have only two 
ohjectious to the [Bull’s] doctrine— the one general and the other particular, 
and applying immediately to the vase before us. Our general objection is, 
that It IS ofinally contrary to ( hiistiaiiit) and to humanity to feel only con- 
tempt for a man's misfortunes, merely because ihev are procured by his own 
folly. ()ur,p:uticular objection to the doctrine that Mr. Binkingham deserves 
('oiitiunjit, bec.uise his misltirfunes weie so produced, is, that it is utterly un- 
true. Ills mislortuiies are produced b) an adherence to hts princijdes, and by 
their bold and steady maintenance, m dcfiaiuc of the ilireats or the tempta- 
tions of jiowcr, and at the sacrifice of time, fortune, and prospects. Tor this, 
we say, he deserves not eontemjit, but honour; and for the losses he has in- 
curred by bis 7A'aIous eflorts in tlie cause he has undertaken to advocate, he 
lueritsand lias the sympathv of every nmid not warped by prejudice or ivoison- 
cd against him by the overflowing gall of a never-dying hatred. 

Had Mr. Buckingham deserted his principles and bowed the knee to Baal, 
-difid lie become the ready tool and flatterer of power, the ei^ually reaily 
(alumniator of manly indeptuideuce, he would not now have been abused iu 
the ‘John Bull’ for his folly, however he might eUevvherc have been con- 
dcimud for his meanness and hyjiocrisy ; he would not now have been in a 
(onditioii to excite the svmp.uthy, however much he might then have reall) 
merited the contempt, of every manly and honourable niiiul. 

Wo liavc praised Mr. Buekuigham because we honour him as a man and 
ies))e(t Ills talents as a writer; we have never sought the road to place and 
prelermeut through the devious paths of unprincipled hypoerisv ; we have 
never been the servile flatterers of the men we detest , for the sake of tlie 
Rood tilings in their gift, nor the secret calumniators of the man we have 
injured. 

1 liese r(*inarks, though transplanted into tlie Ilurkaru, ajipear to pro- 
t’ced originally troni a new Calcutta Paper called the ‘C!oluml)iau 
l^css Gazette;’ a title adopted, If J mistake not, from the name of 
tlie Press from which you issued the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ The Ge- 
nius Loci seems still to have hovered over the writer as he penned 
those .sentiment.s which I call upon you to publish, as highly honour- 
able to the spirit of the Indian Press in its present state of tliraldom. 
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For lilrn wlioni both the pen and tlie pencil thus strove to honour, in 
spite of the tyrants’ frown, these tokens of respect aie in my estimation 
far more glorious than all tlie pictures and statues, and massive plate 
and fulsome addresses, which fawning sycophants have voted to the 
possessors of power in the J’hi.st. Though your powerful persecutors 
have succeeded in crushing your fortunes, and suppressing pulilic opi- 
nion among our countrymen and tellow-sul)|cct.s there, tliese occasional 
hursts of feeling, and this clinging to the iccolicction of the form and 
features of one uho has devotnl himself in llieir cause, procl^iiin elo- 
(piontly the existence of that geueroui. spiiit of independend*, which, 
though it may he lor a while trampled on, will never, 1 tiu-^t, he extin- 
guished in a Jir:ti^h community. After having struggled so long 
against persecution, both in youi propeity and character, wlucli last 
two j\idicial derisions ha\e lately vindicated in Mnglaiid, it must lu* 
gratifying to your feeling^ at the moment of this triumpl), to llnd that 
tlie manner in which yo\ir name is still cherished in the I'-ast, allords 
new tropljios of \ictory over all the comhined elloits ot your caluinriia' 
tors and oppressor^. 

London, Decc.nber 2 1th. A n Oi, d I a d i v \ . 

[We ‘ieo no ''Uliicient Hinoii to ictiis«' udini'''-i<'n iii our ji.iges to tin- 
iWu.ul' L’iv(‘n liuin the ladun l^lp(■l^, ijuuU d in llu' liiU'gtMiig L iUi. 
\\c lejoice at any indieatmu ol icimiuiu lieedoni ut (AjinsHou m a 
rountiv ulicre llu: Uiugu ot 'IViior has jni venteit ll^ exi icne lor ‘'O loioj; 
a peiiod. We haveahv.U'' consoled (oir^dvc^ with llie i onviclKtii lli.it 
would do us justice. II llu'^ ha))pen m (»ui own d in, liius'cvei, 
‘0 imirh Ihe sweeter will be the Hwv.ud -l'.n.J 
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lint Nuiee was the heart’s music, and she hreallied 

Dihcious nM'lo«l\ — and nuist ricli notes 

\\Cn- mingled m her sont^, like wild tiowei’s vieallicd, 

Hot swei'td than tin* ju-i turned gale which lloals 
I loin spicy Serendip' o’er nioonlight boats. — 

All that was cxipiisito ni sound to lier 
Seem’d natural, as to thr violet Idue 
(is delh'.ite fiaufaiice, or as that paU* luie 
Is to the Sj)img-( Imiidi’d jinuirrwf; hut to stir, 

'J'o hri'atlic, were saciilcge wliile smli swet-t son':, 
l.d.e hofU N-rh w uj»oii the l•lullalltod ao', 

Fell tondcily. — Oil! who could listen tlnre, 
j\dr feel as it r aeli lu'lr* did hut prolong 
Tlie anucl music of .i liaj>pier spin u- i 

Hi nx’Aitn Wu'iiri !’• 


• (eyloii. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BENGAL. 

The sVip Ganges, from Bombay the 31st of August, has brought in- 
telligence from the capital of British India, down to the 4th of that 
month, which shall be given under its proper head according to the 
natural order of its date. 

Since the close of the second Burmese campaign, the accounts from 
this (juarter of India are more barren of incident than while it was 
carrying on. Dufing active operations, marches, engagements, and 
the occupation of towns or stockades, awaken public interest, and 
keep alive our sympathy with those engaged in the contest. But now 
that the rains have ovei taken them, and shut them up for months in 
tedious inactivity, their silent struggle with time, sickness, and the 
inclemency of the seasons, draws little attention. The sulferers them- 
>.<'lv<'s have small inducement to descant on hardsliips attended with 
no glory, or to alarm their friends with gloomy accounts of a situation 
i'lom which their t*seape is yet doubtful. All rettecting men, however, 
must expect tr) hear of the same melancholy elfects of the climate ou 
the health of our troops as in the former season. Already, indeed, 
nlien hardly a month of the rains had passed over their heads, the 
tioo[)h in Arracan had, according to report, sull’cred far more severely 
fiom disease than the ill-fated Rangoon expedition experienced through 
a whole sickly season. Private letters say (althougl) we are almost 
afraid to cpiote a statement so appalling), that in one Native regiment 
notiSo much as a single company remained effective. It is even ru- 
moured that tl)e number was reduced to seventeen men ! In the midst 
of tliis dreadful calamity, the government is said to have* iuterforod 
w ith a degree of indiscretion, Avhich, but for their former deeds at 
liarrackpore, might be called unparalleled. They have ordered that 
tire sepoys who are well, shall not be allowed to attend on tho^e who are 
sick ! But, as the rigid Hindoo irnut not receive a morsel of food or 
a drop of water from persons beyond the pale of his faith, or of lower 
cuhte than himself, where, in a foreign country, can lie find anv one 
but a comrade to assist him in lii> distress f We will not believe that 
herd Amherst and his colleagues have done a thing so insane, luile.ss 
reason have quite deserted their councils. \\'liether tliis is not aetnally 
tlie case, w'e will not venture to say, wliile tlie dark tiaiisactions 
at Barrackpore still remain unjustilied and unexplained, plough more 
tlian twelve months have passed away. To the re^t of the world it 
must seem strange indeed, that, under the British Clovernnient, liun- 
ilieds ot men may be cut down in cold blood; yet, not only do tlie 
anlbors of this act remain untried, hut they are not called iq^Hm by the 
nation to state why the deed was done! While this 3'iiikisli de^])ot- 
if'iu continues to he the favourite system of our Indian rulers, we shall 
OnnKai iftiuM, K 
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continue our eflbrts to unveil them by means of the Press. The fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from India which lately came into our 
hands : 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry (>ays the writer) employed to 
iiU'istigale the causes winch led to the melancholy and dcplurahle occui- 
rence at Barrackpore, are not known, and probably never will be known. 
For my own part, I think the (lovernmentare more to blame than any 
others, and this is the common opinion. The 13th (old Isthattahon, 7tli) 
was oukred round by seu from Cuttack to Cliittagong, and refu9(?u to obey 
the Older t—iciy naturally, and as every man of common sense would 
have anticipated. They said they would willingly vmreh to Chittagong, 
altliuugli It w'as the middle of the rains ; but that (hey did not enlist to go 
to ‘^ea, and tlicy would rather quit the service than embark ; and thefJo- 
vernnidit were ot course obliged to give np the point! What was tlie 
natural inteicnce to be drawn from Uiisby the men/. Wliy, that they 
eould ciu-iy any point they chose against the Government. It seems that 
a l)rigade of i\I;ulr.is infantry had been serving for some time at Chitta- 
gong, along with the Bengal troops. Tins biigade is said to be belter 
paid than our men. As the sepoyshave a great dislike to serving on the 
liills bordeiing on our eastern frontier, believing them to be inhabited by 
demons, and, at the same time, must be put to very great additional expense 
on account of both food and carriage when employed tliere, they thoiiglii 
It would be a favinirable opportunity to get some addition made to their 
alluwanccs during the war; and as the Idtli earned their point, liv re* 
tusiiig to obey the order for embarkation, it appeared certain tliat their 
demands would also be complied with. 

This view of the case is much too favourable to the goviwninent ; as 
it does not state the full extent of the necessity which drove the sepojs 
to claim additional allowances. The truth is, that since the scale of 
pay for our Native army was fixed, the price* of provisions, we an* 
told, has become in many places doubled or tripled. Consequently, 
what was then a liberal allowance, is now a bare subsistence. In un- 
dertaking a march towards the Burman territory at that period, they 
even labouiV'd under a .still greater disadvantage. Carriage rattle 
could not he procured for money, had their slender |)ay enabled the 
sepoys to hire them ; since the government, with a full treasury at its 
command, liad seized on the cattle of the surrounding cxiunlry by 
force ; so that the sepoys could neither move (unless they converted 
tliemselves into coolies or bullocks), nor, on their scanty allowance ot 
seven or eight rupees per mensem (hardly sixpence a day), suppoit 
themselves in a country reduced almost to a state of famine. These 
were the reasons stated at the time to have induced the 47th Native 
Infantry to decline attempting impossibilities. And does not the re- 
ported reduction of another regiment, of the same destination, to se- 
venteen effective men, prove that tliey judged correctly ? For no effect 
of climate could have proved so disastrous, unless aggravated by ex- 
tiaordinary privations, aiising from tlie want of proper comforts and 
conveniences in the held — bedding, cx)oking utensils, and good provi- 
.sions, which could not be supplied without an adequate supply ol car- 
nage*. In a word, the sepoys at Barrackpore, wiser than their 
coniiiKindeiB, saw that their infatuated taskmasters were driving 
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them like sheep to the slaughter, into the Bui man jungles, merely to 
perish of want; and, like brave men, they rather chose to die where 
t\w,y were. It is to be remembered, also, that the 47th would have 
been worse off than those who are now wasting away in the enemy s 
territory, as it was refused indulgences which the other Native regi- 
ments afterwards obtained. The letter we have quoted says, resjiect- 
ingthe requests made by the 47 th regiment: 

Thcrc^s a report that, among other demands of the corps, two were, 
that the s«rjeant-major shoultl be hanged, and Lieutenant-colonel t art- 
wright dismissed the service t If this is true, there must have been soint- 
tbing radically wrong in the internal management of the corps ; for 
nothing but great harshness — nay, injustice, could ever, in my opinion, 
bring the sepoys to give expicssiou to such sentiments. The Coininaii- 
der-\u-Ch\ef showed nis opinion of Colonel Cartwright pretty plainly, by 
posting him immediately to the European regiment. I do not think 
Government will be in a hurry again to order Bengal sepoys to rinhark 
without their own consent, or to make the troops of different establish- 
ments serve together, without equalizing their pay. 

We shall now give an extract of a private letter on another sub- 
ject. Although it has been often noticed before in our ]>ages, it is 
important, to present a true picture of the sentiments of the Indian 
army : 

As to the new military arrangements, the separation of the regiments 
has given to much dissatisfaction, and has been attended with no be- 
nefit whatever to the ( 'oinpany. Had they given a colonel to each batta- 
lion, and two additional captains, withotit separating the corps, the altera- 
tion would have been received as a very liberal boon by the European 
officers ; but by separating tlie battalions, the chances of stipercession are 
just doubled, and as every supciccssion cieatesa great degree ot disgust in 
the minds of those supeisedcd, the quantity of this feeling is doubled also. 
'I'lie men likewise complain that all tbcir officers have been changed, and 
tliift they arc pul under pei'sons they never saw before, of whom they 
know notliing. The Company also suffers ; formerly, when one batta- 
lion was on service and the other nas not, the former eoubt be supplied 
with officers from the latter. This cannot be done now ; and iiis but too 
well known iliat Native troops are of no use on service without their Ku- 
roi>eaii officers to head them. 

One very singular circumstance in the late accounts is, the reiter- 
.ated contradictions about the intended movements of the Siamese, 
first, it was apprehended that they meditated an attack on our set- 
tlenieut of Penang, as they were collecting a large foice on the 
oppi'site coast ; then it was said that these forces were destined not 
against us, but against the Malays. But again, it uus stated in a 
Boiiihay paper, (ot July ()th,) that, according to aecdunts from Gal- 
eiitla, “ two Native legiinents had been ordered for immediate ein- 
haikation in the Honourable Company’s ships ff)jf}ic and A’^e/, to 
proceed to Penang," for its protection from the attaek of the Siamese. 
AgMiii, the ‘ Bengal Hurkani’ stated positively, without doulit or qua- 
lification The Siamese have joined the Burmese, and upwards of 
one-half of their foice is composed of them ; a regular coneentratioii 
K > 
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of their forces are expected to take place ; but the positive situation is 
eitlier not yet determined on, or our information is incorrect. The 
‘ Government Gazette,’ however, pretends that this is a mistake, arising 
from the similarity of the words Siam and Shaum ; and, therefore, 
that it is not the Siamese, but the people of Shaun), who are in league 
with our enemies. Now, it is difficult to conceive how a Calcutta 
Editor could mistake Shaum, Avhich lies in the north, for Siam, which 
is to tlie south of the Burman empire. Besides, the two^hips in 
whicl) tlie Native regiments were to embark, could not be destined 
against Shaum, or they must sail overland. Nor would this new ex- 
pedition have been thought of, unless the Government had certain in- 
formation that the Siamese were plotting against us. Consetpiently, 
either tliis is actually the case, or the Government is lamental)ly de- 
ficient in that information which it ought to jHtsscss as to the temper 
and political views of the neighbouiing states. 

It appears from accounts about the end of June, that dreadful 
weather had been experienced in the eastern districts ot Bengal after 
the setting in of the ruins. In the division of Noacolly alone thousands 
of lives had been hvst, and cattle were also drowned in groat nuuil)ers, 

A Cdh'utta paper states, that ihesliip Bntanma, Captain Jtlai'kie, 
wa^ wiccked on the 4th of January, on the Ihille, a dangerous jt-ef in 
ll)C eastern seas, which does not a]>pear above wiler, and is not 
accurately laid down in any chart. Tlie captain, ollicers, ami crew 
were all saved, with a considerable part of the cargo. 

Three-fourths of the Service having notified their ass<‘nt to tlie 
terms of tlie Civil Fund, the scheme was to be immedialely coiu- 
nienced upon. 

According to the accounts from Calcutta near tlie end of July, 
great scarcity of money prevailed, and the financial difficulties of the 
(mvernment were every day increasing. As a natural couseijnenjo, 
the excliange with England, then so high as 26“. !</., was expected to 
advance materially. The five per cent, loan has met the same lute 
w ith the four per cent, formerly attempted : it has not succeeded. 
And “ Treasury notes, (says the ‘ Globe,’) similar to our Exchetpier 
hills, liad been issued, bearing an interest of vsix and a half per cent. 
Thus, in tlie space of about half a-year, the Government has been 
coinjielled to advance more than oiie-half in its rate of interest ; and 
if the W'ar continue iiiiieh lonirer. it will borrow on much more un- 


favourable terms, probably at as high a rate as the poor Nuwab oi 
Hyderabad. The Company at home is experiencing the same 
necessity of advancing its rate of interest, from the pressure on its 

treasury, occasioned by its ruinous expenditure in India. 

Another extract oi’ a private letter, lately received, gives a live } 
})ieture of the stale of afi'aiis, and the views entertained at the time it 
w as written ; hut W'c must observe, that the situation ot the 
spoken of in it is now very much altered; and, indeed, mo>c 
one half of the fine regiments here enumerated, are before 
fear, completely kors de combat, through the united effects of ^ ‘h' » 
privation, and a mo>t destructive climutc : 
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“ We expect that tlie whole army, with the exception of a corps 
left to garrison Rangoon, will proceed to Prome, about 200 miles, 
where they will concentrate and canton during the rainy season, 
which commences towards the end of May, and lasts till the end of 
November. During this period the country, from being low and 
swampy, is generally under water, and military operations must be 
suspended until the cold season, when it is believed the combined 
forces from Bengal and Madras will advance upon Ummerapoora, 
the capital of the kingdom of Ava, distant about 500 miles from 
Rangoon.* Ummerapoora may, perhaps, be in our power by Christmas. 
'I’he protraction of the campaign will be severely felt at home, as the 
expenses attendant on carrying it onexcced in magnitude those of any 
military operations tliat have taken place in India since the attack 0 !i 
JSciingapatam, in 1709. 

“ The army now in the kingdom of Ava, under the orders of Briga- 
dier-Generals Sir Archibald Campbell and Cotton, consists of the 
Covcrnor-Gcnerars body guard, one troop of European horse artillery, 
and a European rocket troop from Bengal, about 500 European foot 
aitillery from Madras and Bengal, under Lieutenant- Colonels Hop- 
kinson and Pollock, his Majesty’s I3th, 38th, 41st, 45th, 47th, and 
89ili regiments; 1st Madras European regiment, and the 3d, 7lli, 
9th, I2th, 18tlj, 22d, ‘26th, 28th, 30th, 3tth, 38th, and 43d Madins 
Native infantry. •Of those, the 3d are at Maitabaii, the 7th at Meigiii 
and Tavoy, the I2th at Bassein on the lirawaddy, and the iHtli at 
Pawlang. The 9th, 34tli, and a piovisional battalion of 1,000 men 
under Major Ogilvie, leinain to garrison Rangoon, and all the otliei 
corps are eitlier in ad\anee or going up immediately. His Maje^ly's 
45tli regiment, and the 30th Madras Native infantry, marcli in a 
few day^, as soon as the Commis-sariat can collect a siiHicient number 
of carts to transport tlu‘ arrack and pro\i.sions. Besides the force 
alivady named, lirigadier-Generals .Morrison and ^TBean liave 
advanced upon Arracan with his Majesty’s 44th and 94th regiments, 
about 300 Euroj)ean artillery, tlie 10th and 16th regiments of 
Madras Native infancy, and five Bengal Native regiments, 'i’his 
I’orce, after the capture of Arracaii, will move upon Rrome, and join 
Sir Arclnhald Campbell. Brigadier-Geneial MHGdlar has advanced 
U) Chittagong with about 4000 men; and Brigadier-Goneral . 
Shnldam, Donkin, and Richards, are penetiating, by Sylhot and 
Rungpoor, in the diiection of the capital. 

“ 1 slmuld .suppo.se, if the King of Ava persists in protracting the 
war, about 30,000 men will be before his cajiitai in Dcemnlier, when 
all our divisions conccntr.ite. 

“ ^ou may judge of the expense of carrying on tlie war by one oi 
two article.s. The transport .service lia.s bad from 70 to 100 ships, 
*'m])loYed in conveying troops, .stores, provision.s, Kc., from the l)e- 
ginningot Maicli IH24. 'Vho Fort William, the largest transport, 
is hired at 25,000 rupee.^ per mouth, so that this montli slie is untitleil 
to tliree lacs of rupees. 'I’he smallest sized vessels are about 3ui) 
tons, and receive about 6000 rupee.s- per month. 'Du' other gn^at 
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article of expense is provisioning the Europeans, the country being a 
ooni])Iete desert, and till very lately abandoned by the inhabitants, 
a lew of ^hoin, but in scanty numbers, are now beginning to return. 
'I'hc Commissariat have been obliged to feed the whole army, cattle, 
<Vc., attached to it, with the provisions they ie(piire, by means of sea 
conveyance. For a long time the troops were fed on salt meat ; but 
the scurvy broke out amonght them so dreadfully, that the medical 
oil'u'evs declar<'d, unless fresh provisions and vegetables, with wine 
and beer, could be procured, tlie European part of the arn^ would, 
ijj a feu inontbs more, be annihilated. In con.sef|uence of this, a 
coiitiact uas entered into at Calcutta to supply the army with beef, 
uliich will yield an immense fortune to the contractor. The average 
sbiiiglUer of bullocks is about twenty per day. Hay for tlie cavaliy 
lioi’M's, and grain for them and the draught cattle, as well as rice fur 
the Native army, are also sent by sea.” 

MOKJ ii.\rmony, and good order of society,” i\ 

CAJ.CUTIM. 

We have this month to record another, in addition to the many 
piootb before given, of the tranquillizing efl'ects of the Company’s 
miiz/led press. Within one year, or little more, ib,has given rise to 
no less than five or six of those amicable communications which 
Uhually teiminate in what are called “ affairs of honor.” Tliougli the 
six picvious disputes went oft' without an actual meeting, the sevcuith 
(that sacred number) has not proved a mere Hash in the pan. In this 
.iftair w’(' see more distinctly than ever the cloven foot of that pious 
pt'acemaker Dr. Bryce, really the secret cause of these broils, who i.s 
engaged six days of the week editing a newspaper which scattuis 
fiiebiands in society, and on the seventh mounts the pulpit in the sa- 
cred garb of a minister of that Gospel whicli breathe.s only eliaiiiy 
and good-\yll among men. During his presence in Calcutta a piu- 
petuul feiment ha.s been kept up in the community ; yet wliih‘ utlieis 
are pioseribed and banislied innocently, he cofttinues to be rewaidi'd 
w'itli a pension from the Government, in despite of the disapproval ul' 
his own eliurch and of the higluist authorities in England. We copy 
the fidlow'ing veihatiui, as quoted by a London paper from the 
‘ Glasgow ('ourier 

A ridiculous dbputc is detailed in the CalcutUi papers. The editor ol 
ilie Calciilta ‘ John Bull’ had applied unpalatable epithets to tlie uditui 
ut liie Bengal ‘ Jluikarii.’ ’J'he latter, in the belief that tlie Uev. Dr. 
Jlrvce w as the author, applied by a polite letter, hemnning, “ My dear 
Bryce,” to know who the editor was. “ My dear Bryce” was equally 
complaisiiil, and alter saying “ My dear Dickens,'’ declined to commum- 
Cdte the name of the editor; but confessed that he liimself saw cvciy 
article winch appealed m the ‘ .lohn Bull,’ and that his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Mciklejohn, was a partner and managing proprietor. This Meiklc- 
joliti was, alter some delay, called out by “ My dear Dickens,” and alter 
he fired Ins first shot, Mr, I)ickens discharged his pistol in the air, uu the 
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ground that Mr. Meiklejohn was not the authfjr ; aud so the atVair termi- 
nated. Mr. Dickens says that he looks upon “ My dear Bryce” as the 
author, and regards iL“ as another attempt to thrust forward his hrotiier- 
in-law to risk his life in a quarrel not his own.” So much Ibr “ My dear 
Bryce” aud “ My dear Dickens.” 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

Our readers are doubtless anxious to learn what is the state of 
affairs in Central India, which have lately assumed so alaiming an 
aspect^ We are indeed surprised that at the late General Court of 
Proprietors no one thought of asking the Directors for information on 
this momentous subject. But, indeed, the Burmese war is itself 
enough to engross the public attention so completely, as to leave little 
nwm to think of other calamities which tlireaten our Indian Empire. 
From a Cape paper, the ‘23d of September last, we extract the follow- 
ing : 

We have been favoured with the sight of a letter from Madras, dated 
.Tilly Kith, broudit by the way of the Isle of Trance. It coiitauib the ful- 
Jowing paragraph The war on the other side [of India] going <m 
rapidly. Runjcct Sing, near Bhurlpour, liaN 80,000 men in the field, with 
l.‘»0 pieces ol {-. 1101011 .’ 

Here, are the precious fruits of Lord Amherst’s tempoiising policy 
with a refiactory state, which has offered so gross an insult to the 
British arms a period of danger, and is yet suffered to exist a.s a 
niK'leii.s of disaffection. Poor Sir David Ochterlony who, if suffered 
to tollow the dictates ot his own political and military geniu.c, would 
liave saved us from this new disgrace, is said to have not long sur- 
vived it. He is stated to have died at Meerut, on the 14th .Inly. 'I'he 
‘ Bombay Gazette,' speaking {ff him, says : “ As a public clmratTer, 
we are not aware of his parallel in the annals of British India. Dining 
a most active service of forty- seven years in the double capacity of 
^statesman and soldier, his unremitted exertions and unerring jiidc^- 
merit contributed largely to the stability of Government and jirosperity 
of the country.’’ 

According to accounts from other quarters, the political horizon in 
our north-west froritier is also assuming a dark and threatening a.s- 
pect. The ‘ Bombay Courier’ of the 18th of June, state.s, “ that tlie 
Scindians were collecting a large force, which, it was rumoured, weie 
destined for Cutch,” This, from tlie official Gazette of the Govern- 
ment, is no slight intimation. It tries of course to throw some doubt 
on intelligence so very disagreeable at the present time ; but if really 
discredited by the official organ, it would have been positively denied 
{tr not mentioned at all. Tliose who cannot with conscience deny a 
di.sagreealjle fact, have often recourse to the poor evasion of reasoning 
against its probability. So the ‘ Gazette ’ of the Bombay Govern- 
ment says ; 

The Government of Scind, from the peculiarity of its structure, and (he 
clvardcter iif those over whom it rules, is perhaps one of the weakest m 
Asia, and we do not think it would risk a quarrel with any of its neigh- 
bours. The power of ilic state divided among the different Ameers nnist 
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want consolKldlion, blrcnglh, and miily of action, while the only troops 
they can bring into the field arc the unruly tribes of Biloochistan, wheun 
it Would be impossible to keep together for any time, and who arc b.ii(i 
not to have any great liking to them present niggardly rulers, whose only 
object, since their accession to power, has been to amass money, in the 
pursuit of which, we believe, they have been remarkably successfiil. 
The Ameers must also feel not a little suspicioiis of their powerful 
neighbour, Rimjcet Sing, who has been making encroachments on their 
northern frontier, and who is said to cast a longing look to the nninense 
treasures they have amassed dining the last thirty years. We may 
thcrcfoie safely predict, that no more laurels will be reaped for,Aie pre- 
sent by vin- tiooin to the northwaid. 

Tills prediction rests, it appears to us, on very insufiicient grounds. 
In no country of Europe is power so inucb divided as in Gioat Bri- 
tain itself, yet no nation has greater unity of effort in making war. 
iVor has the sort of feudal constitution which exists in Scinil ever 
been supposed, or found tube, at all unwarlike. But the Ameers 
are .said to be unpopular from their niggardly di.spo.sition to amass 
money ! Will the people, therefore, throw themselves into the arms 
of the Company, whicirexacts from its subjects nine-tenths of the net 
produce of llie soil as revenue^ As to Runjeet Sing, if a grand attack is 
meditated against us, (and unless this were the ease, ran we siippoM’ 
that minor states would dare to insult u.s in our present distress that 
distingui»h(‘d Climftiau will undoubtedly he the piinu' mo\ei among 
our enemies. Indeed, if the letter from Madias i> to he beliewd, 
Runjeet Sing is already in the field ; for since tiio deatli of the late 
Rajah of Blmrtpoor, we know of no other prince of that name. 

rnoGUESs or the nriiMrsE wwa. 

Though the main l)ody of our troops under Sir A. Campbell ic- 
mains inactive at Prome, tbeie aie some minor operations which 
(hserve to be noted. Lieutenant IVinbeiton, detached fioiu the Syllu i 
frontier and escorted by the IroojHof Rajah Gumbeer Sing acios.s these 
marshes and jungles which had baffled our forces, leacbed the ca- 
f)ital of Munnepoor on the 12tli of .lune, and took possession of the 
stockade which liad been evacuated by tlie Burmese the jireceding 
day. The practicalnlity of sup|xjrting an army in such a country, 
wliere tlie roads are impassable, may be judged of from the following 
extract: “ From the dth of .lime till the day they entered the town 
(the 12th) the parly never had more than a very scanty su[iplY of 
had rice, obtained from the Xagahs at the rate of two seer.s and a-half 
for the rupee ! Even at tliis exhorhitaut rate the people could hardly 
1)0 induced to supply them.’' It w'as intended to return iinmcdiately to 
Sylhet, after procuring some information respecting the roads and 
nature of the country, probably with the view of using it in another 
eamjiaign. The Biurne.se are said to have had a very slender force 
at this place, not more than five or six hundred men, which is jiro- 
bably (juite a sufficient number for so miserable a country. 

The reconnoitering parties employed by General Campbell report 
tlie interior of the country around Prooie to be very interior to the 
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disitiicts alieady known along the banks of the Irrawaddy. The vil- 
lages, or rather hamlets, arc said to be small, and of the most wretched 
appearance. The Burmese troops, also, wherever they appeared, had 
carried desolation in their track, leaving nothing to the invaders but 
an unpeopled w^aste. Language, it is observed, cannot describe 
tlic ruinous effects of this desolating system ; neither man nor beast 
escaped its depredation, and heaps of ashes alone indicated w'here 
villages had l)een. At one village, four miles on the Prome side of the 
Mead y^ the remains of an extensive iron-found r)' were met with ; ore 
also in ssiiall quantities was lying about, and several large tubes, per- 
haps for casting cannon, attracted particular notice, and the fact that 
tlie Burmese did make guns was very generally asserted by the best 
informed natives of the country.” The lollowing extract from the 
('alcutta John Bidl’’ is very expressive of the stiong anxiety felt to get 
out of this ruinous war, a feeling which even the most devoted par- 
tisans and adulatois of Ciovermnent can no longer suppioss. 

A great nomher of letters from Prome ha' < ai rived, extending to the 
Bill of .lime; [ihat is, about six weeks after thccaplerc ol this place] they 
all concur that no operations of importance aic cither going on, or con- 
templated, and they arc tilled moreover with expressions of muptise that 
the advances of the Burmese towaids negoiiation should be .sc a/ou',” 

Lord Amherst now finds, to his sad expeiicnce, that though it was 
easy to rush irit'* hostilities without consulting even the Commander- 
in-(.hi(‘f, another part’ mn.-t he cousidted, and their eon=‘i’nt obtained, 
hefote he can hi mg them to a elo-e. 'i’lie accounts from Arracau aie 
the most distnuraging of all. A leiti'r, dated the 21ht ol dune, 
quoted by the India (la/elte, says, “'i lie troops arc unhealthy be- 
yond what we could leave reasonably dreaded at this early ptuiod of 
the soar, on, and eholeia (;i mild form of it they say) has shown i^^elf in 
some corps to a considerable (‘\tent ; Instead of twenty, irad sixit'en 
hundred, or two thousand .sick in camp! One whole vorp^;, 1 uiuh’i- 
staiul, is removed into hospital ! Before next season 1 should think 
lh<‘y would re([nire a fresh army ! A great many of the*officeis are 
now laid up with fevers of a very obstinate description.” 

It is added in the same paper, that, ‘‘ Coiujdaints prevail at Ar- 
lacan of a want suiliciently felt everywhere, particularly now in ('al- 
eutta — want of cash. Tlic Commissariat, it is .said, fuinish wheat to 
the Sepoys at fifteen seeis the lupce, wliile from oilicers who, compa- 
liilively, are not better paid,- a lupee for seven seei,> is exactid.” 
3'lii.s proves the justice of another of the demands attiihuled to the 
slaughtered forty -seventh Native Infantry, whieli i.--: .^aid to ha\e re- 
lated to the supply of provisiou.s at a rate within the emupass of their 
means. This too is granted of jieces.sity to their comrades, or other- 
wise it is plain their pay w’ould not half .sulliee for their siihsistimce. 

As to tlie health of the tioops in Arraean, the Bombay Cazette of 
duly (ith .states that, “ One otThe regiment.s (wliieh i.s said not to lie 
moie unfoitunate than othor.s) has lieen redueed by sickness and 
death from 1500 strong to 350, while mo.st of ihohC who are not yet 
in hospitals are miserably reduced in bodily strength and appearance. 
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The forty-ninth is said to have little better than two eompanies of 
effective men.” 

Some accounts say that the warriors of the Burmese nation and the 
remains of Bundoolah s army have determined to rally round ihe ca- 
pital, and either defend it, or bury themselves under the walls of 
Ummerapoora. Whatever may be their resolution in this respect, all «w 
accounts agree that they show no disposition to come to terms. If 
they persevere in this system of holding off, and leaving us no resources 
in the country, it is evident they will soon baffle all the effortf of their 
i?ivadeis. In fact, Lord Amherst would long ago have souffded a re- 
treat, if he could retire from the contest without disgrace and igno 
miny. Already the sinews of war are relaxed with the extraordinary 
exertion : money is becoming scarce, and if tlie Bburtpoorians succeed 
in extending a refractory spirit among o«ir subjects iu our central 
provinces, the financial difficulties may soon be mofrt alarming. 

A faither proof that there is something “ lotten in the state’’ pre- 
S('nts itself in the following fact, stated in the (llobe, on the auliioiity 
<tf letters from Cahuilta of the Ifith .Inly ; 

Tl'.e Ktiglidi atmies vvrie m winter ipiaiteis, ami ve/y iiiihc.tithy . Vio- 
lent (lis|nites arc satd to lu\e uken place among the oflicevsot Sir Arclii- 
bald CampbellV (iiMMon ; to ^uch a height had they airivcd, llial the 
resignation otSir A. Campbell was publicly talked ol. 

Commodore Hayes is said to have found a new* passage into the 
main river of Irrawaddy, wliic.h will considerably facilitati* the wali‘i 
communication with the troops at Prome. 

The latest accounts, received hy the Gnn(je%, entirely contradict 
the supjX)sition that the Burmese force was completely hrokmi hv the 
death of General Bundoolah, and capture of Donabew and Pioine. 
Betters from our camp at the latter place, dated the ()th .Inly, state, 
that reports prevailed there of a very alarming nature, if true, \i/. 
that an army of 90,000 men was approaching under the king’s yio- 
ther; consisting of 00,000 real Burmese, 2(1,000 (diinese, 10,00(1 
Shauns, (qu. .Shauim'se,) with GOO guns, and 50,000 rniisketh. 
Though no serious credit uns attached to this as regards the stK'iigth 
and numerical amount of the force, ‘‘ no doubt was entertained (sa\s 
tlie writer) of the Burmese Chief’s ability to annoy our army duriiii- 
the rains, and cut off our supplies and communication, or at least in- 
terrupt them.” That is, in effect, ?jo doubt was entertained of theii 
power to cut off our army at Prome! For when the supplies are in- 
terrupted, an attempt to retreat in the midst of the rains would crown 
this disastrous war with the consummation of ruin and disgrace. 
The same account says, that a skirmish had taken place betiveeii 
a party of our troops and about 400 (qii. 4000) of the enemy, who 
had seven gilt chattahs (commanders oi 500 men) with them. 

According to letters from Prome of a late date, (duly 23d,) 
apprehensions were entertained that the sickness, whicli had appcaieil 
to a considerable extent, would become more general. The nearest 
point at which the enemy were in any force, and that1nconsideral)le, 
was Shembeiinghemi ; hut they w'ere supposed to he entreueliingtiiein- 
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solves strongly at the capital. “ It is added, with great show of rea- 
son,” that if Ainerapoora be like Prome, and if the Burmese continue 
to pursue the same system of defensive warfare, they have hitherto 
followed, “ no advantage of any importance (and no prize money) 
can follow from the occupation of the capital.” This was ]>redicted 
here some months ago in the pamphlet of Col. Stewart. It is'/urther 
mentioned, that the arrival of the Arracan gunboats had relieved the 
army from some apprehensions which they began already to enter- 
tain as f(i the supply of provisions. An attempt to 0 })en a passage 
from Prome to Arracan had failed, the roads being impassable for 
cattle, and almost for any thing else. The Buimese force at Shem- 
bninghenn is said to be the relics of the forces defeated by (General 
Morrison in Arracan, and they seem to have taken np a position in 
the rern' of Sir Archibald Campbell, to cut off liis supplies. Not 
having the map beside us, we speak from general recollection, and 
may ho mistaken in this alarming conclusion. The last sentence of 
this intelligence is, that the Court of Ava has not slmwn “ the 
.slightest disposition towards any overtmes of peace.” 

M \ DKAS. 

AVe have been .suj)plied with no private intelligence hy any recent 
communications ^rom our friends at this presidency, and the only in- 
formation whicli the late public papers have supplied to the Knglish 
public is a solitary })aragraph, which we shall therefore give entire, as 
a precious memorial of the value of a fettered press. • 

A iVirnd at Arracan informs us that he has caught a moth, which mca- 
suies fiom the tip of one wing to tlie tip ofthe other (en incheK. Both 
wings arc beautifully variegated with the brightest colours. Unless we 
are mistaken, this is the largest moth upon record, exceeding in dimensions 
the largest in the British Mubcum, which, wc behove, measures about nine 
im Ac.s truin tip to tip. 

'riiis was quoted from a Madras paper of .Inly 26th by. the Editor 
of the (ilobe, who after travelling over lii.s Madras Hies, seems to 
have liglited upon it like an oasis in the desert. In the public prints 
of that tvell-regulated community (under the Buler according to the 
('ompany’s own heart) the millions of Iminan beings under Briti.sh 
sway occuj)y le.s.s of the public notice than a Burmese moth I 

U«M KAY. 

Our attention has been again specially directed to the important 
and inexhaustible subject ofthe disputes i)etween the Bench, the Bar, 
and the Pres.s, at this Presidency. We find that, notwithstanding 
all the pains we may take to form and lay before our readers a coi- 
rvet view ot this complicated affair, we are still called upon by one 
party or another to correct .some alleged misrepresentation, to whicli, 
however minute or fanciful, great im|X)rtaiiee is attached. We, 
therefore, feel it necessary to say, that where conllicting parties have 
come to such a pitch of violence, that they have off’enHl to contradict 
each other on oath in tlie open (Vuirt at Bombay, as to things whicli 
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happened in the presence of eacli other, it is not to be expected that 
Ave, placed at the distance of many thousand miles, should be pre- 
pared to split hairs with them upon the subject. In one instance, 
Mr. ShaAV, a civil servant, after signing a deposition which he had 
made, and which iiad been read over to him before he appended his 
signature, denied that it contained his real statements, and accused 
Mr. Woodhoiise, who took it down, of having made him say quite the 
reverse of what he did. (See Oriental Herald, Vol. 1V^ p. 193,) 
Again, Sir Charles Chambers, on reading a report of the pr(^eeding,s 
that bad taken place in bis ('ourt, published in the ‘ Bombay Ga- 
zette/ declared it to be “ a gros.s misrepresentation, putting words 
into his inoutb contrary to the principles of English law, and 
which no lawyer would venture to utter;” and while this was under 
the consideration of the (Jovernment, the same paper published an- 
other report, considered by the Court siiiiilarly objectionable. The 
J'.ditor, when called upon to atone by ajxdogy for this offence, (Orien- 
tal Herald, Vol. IV'. p. 575,) offered “ to substantiate, by the evi- 
dence of a number of respeclal)Io and credible persons, who were 
present on the occasion, that his rej)oit of the proceedings was as 
fair and correct a.', could possibly he wlieie every word spoken was 
not taken down and that in->tead of the Judges having any ground of 
comjdaint, his representation was “ decidedly favourable to the general 
character of the Court." That is, he offered to convict the .judges ifi 
their own Court, of e.ither being so htopid and infatuated as not to 
knoAv what they tiiem^elas had .aid, or lo unpiim [[Jed a Wo Icnc 
told a/I untruth in pietemling fh.it their words weu* mis.iein('.>eiitc'l 
when they were not. After this, can we expect that our Aeracit) 
shall stand nnimpeached by the legal gentlemen of Bomh.ay ? I.eaving 
the public to judge of the impoi lance due*to an tircusation fiom »nc]i 
a (|narter, we slnP liere introduce an exjilanation of their tiai^ac- 
lioii'. wliich is yet new in England, although it was eurreiit in Imlia 
more than Jwelve months ago, and is, Ave must say, not im'onsi^tent 
Avith A\hut has since transpired. 

During the ferment of the opposition against the Judges, on ac- 
count of the jirotection they extended to the Native suitois against 
the grasping retainers of the (bnirt, llie banisters knowing how 
))OAVorful an instrument the press Avas, lent their aid, It is said, in 
getting up the published reports of their proceedings. In the struggle 
helAveen the dignity and pretensions of the bench and the bar, llie 
latter had thus the same advantage as the painter of the light hetweioi 
the man and the tiger. Without accusing the barristers of any wi.4i 
to falsity the proceedings, party spirit would Ave think unavoidably 
giAT their repo/tsa paitial colouring; and, indeed, a degree ot dis- 
tortion in proportion to the animosity and personal inteu^t wiiicb 
entered into their composition. The paper of their friend Mr. War- 
den, Member of Council, was chosen as the instiuine/it of this war- 
fare; and it i.s probable the Editor took no more interest in it than 
niiglit arise from deference to the Avishes of a proprietor so exalted, 
and confidence in the intelligence furnlsiied him by the gentlemen ol 
tlie long lohe, 
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It is also said in India, that when the Editor was called upon to 
apologise to the Court for the iiiisrepreoentations of its proceedings, 
he was advised by the sanic geiitleiiien not to do so, us they were 
willing to swear that the reports were correct. Hence the above 
proposal to substantiate them by evidence, which was a manoeuvre of 
the bar to (ind a new opportunity to throw obloquy upon the bench. 
We need not conjecture how far they relied on their coadjutor, Mr. 
Warden,ithe part proprietor, to assist in carrying through the Council 
a measurt^which would really have covered the Court with disgrace. 
We shall believe in the foregoing version of the matter, unless we 
receive a distinct negative to the following facts, l.st, That the i\d- 
vocate-Cieneral, Mr. Norton, or oilier opposition-members of the 
('onrtof Bombay, had a hand in getting up the oifeu.*>ive reports pub- 
lished in the * Gazette.’ 2d, That it was one or other of them so con- 
cerned who advised the Editor to resist all confession of error, and 
offer to convict the Judges of being wrong. Jd, That this was meant 
to be done by the evidence of the barristers or their partisans. These 
are our interrogatories, which, unless distinctly negatived, we shall 
take to eKpress facts. 

Wo shall now answer some queri<\s put to us on the subject; the 
first ot whicli is, (jn what aiithoiity did we take upon ns to state, iii 
oiir last Numlx r, that the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ wuh “ guilty of a sys- 
tematic inisiepresentation of theCouitC’ We answer, outlie au- 
tlioiity nf private letters from Ihmihay, “on which we could rely,” 
refeired to in Mr. ^V’ardeI^s manifesto; also, on the authority of the 
Judges themselves, who declared that their proceedings had been re- 
peatedly misrepresented in the* Gazette.’ Now we know no higlier 
authority than the Supreme C’ourt at Bombay as to a fact coming 
within its own cognizance. Although the opinion of the Judges did 
not assume the legal form of a verdict, its moral w eight is not a whit 
le.>s; since in this matter they w'ere both Judges and witnesses, as it 
lay w holly within the compass of their own observation. 

We are next required to state our authority for saying that, “ We 
must supj)ose, how^ever, that the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ w’ould have 
gone greater lengths still but for Mr. Warden’s caution and advice 
lor he states, that he “ repeatedly enjoined the most rigid observance 
of tl»e regulations,” and that “ his influence was directed to the sup- 
piession of pnblieations that would have been offensive to the Su- 
preme Court.” ’Ibis is merely our inlercnce made on the authority 
ol common sense; if it he erroneous the world will perceive its follv. 
Ihit, in the words of Junius, an error in judgment is no breach of ve- 
lacity. We are told that tlieie w'ere three other papeis publi^lied 
we(>kly at Bombay, and that, therefore, ]\Ir. Warden’s mention of 
coercive measures towards the jness miglit have applied to them. Now 
We are not aware that the other papers had, in fact, anv disposition to 
ofterul the (a)urt ; and as Mr. Warden’s statement referred to his 
connexion with the ‘ Gazette,’ we could not imagine that it referred to 
^niy thing else. But if it did, this would prove that Mr. Warden was a 
most partial ruler of the press; fw he ivfuseil a degree of license to 
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other papers which he granted to lua own! We are also told that 
Mr. W arden was only one of four proprietors, and not sole owner of the 
‘ Gazette’ ; but we do not see any thing in this fact, unless his co-pro- 
})rictors had an interest and influence paramount to his own, which 
we cannot conceive, unless there had been among them other members 
of the Council, or the Governor himself. 

We need hardly say tliat we can have no wish to injure the late 
F.ditor of that paper, who has been a sufferer like ourselVes. We 
said in our last Number, and now repeat it, that Mr. Warden’s state- 
ment exculpates him of any personal feeling against the Court, and 
tends strongly to prove that the hostility of the ‘ Gazette’ })roceedetl 
ti'om a totally different (piarter. Mr. Fair, therefore, seems to have 
nnfortunately placed himself in a situation to become responsible for 
the ofl'ences of others. This we take to be “ the bead and front of 
his offending.” 

We have, indeed, gone farther in his defence than others have been 
inclined to do. We liave declared tluit the .hidges, though really ag- 
grieved, were blameable for becoming parties to a despotic exercise of 
authority on tlie part of the (lovormnent ; yet we are aware that thcie 
uie reasons which might be urged in their defence. x\s the w hole pres^ 
was under the control of the Government, no part of it was fiee to 
take up the defence of the Court. Its character ♦and dignity could 
not he snpported in the e}es of tlm public by merely punishing those 
who insulted it, by a sort of desjxKic exercise of its authoiity, as f)r 
c()ntemj)t or libel. This w'ould have covered it with odium, instead of 
clearing its character in public estimation, which could only be done 
by means of another portion of the press taking uj) its defence, llul 
the person who ventured to do <]iis might have been iminediatelv 
transported by the Government, as happened in Calcutta. Tlieie, 
when Dr. Bryce had grossly insulted the Court, Sir Anthony Buller, 
it is said, was entirely at a loss wliat course to take to vindicate In- 
judicial character. Some advised him to publi.sh a refutation of ihc 
reverend divine’s calumnies. But it woirld evidently liave been dcjogu- 
tory to a Judge to enter the lists with such a scribbler. In this dileinni:i, 
the defence of the Judge was undertaken by the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
and it was so complete that tlie worthy Judge felt satisfied notliing rno'c 
was necessary. But iir.stantly the Government stepped in and banished 
Mr. Arnot, because lie was connected with the paper which published 
the defence,— an awful warning to all who take up the cause of the 
King’s Judges iu India ! With such a fact before their eyes, what were 
the .fudges at Bombay to do when they found tire press, under the con- 
trol of the tnenrbers of Goverirment, employed to bring the Court into 
hatred and contempt'*' Were they to advise some unfortuirate I'.di- 
tor to take up the defence of the ('ourt and get himself banished for 
his pains? Were they to tempt an innocent man to sacrifice hiinsdi 
in a vain attempt to support tlieir cause? How short-lived and 
hopeless would .such a contest have been ! Indeed we do not see how 
these c«)nflicting authorities can subsist together without one or other 
suffeiing. When Mr. Elphin.stoue said, that nothing was ever 
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free, or intended to be so, in India,” it is plain he wished his Ma- 
jesty’s Supreme Court blotted out from his dominions. For where an 
English Court of law exists, and trial by jury, there must be some de- 
gree of liberty. But we have seen that it is impossible they can 
enjoy a healthy existence, in an atmosphere tainted with despotism, 
and under the blasting influence of a press which is the slave ot arbi- 
trary powyr. 

We shall subjoin some specimens of the way in which the Bombay 
press is use^ at present. 7'he ‘ Cornier* of June the 18th, says : “ It 
is stated that the Rajah of ('olapre was so sincerely rejoiced on the 
hearing of our success at Donabew, that he ordered a royal salute to 
be fired” The word “sincerely** is printed in italics, as above, to 
show that it is used in irony. Now we must say, that whether the 
compliment paid to the success of our arms was sincere or not, it ill 
liecomes the ofllcial organ of the Bombay Govorninent b)make so very 
imcourteous a return. It is neither just nor politic in Mr. Elphinstone 
to meet such demonstrations of friendship from the Native princes 
nidi sneering insinuations circulated all over India, to shotv the 
whole world that he believes them to he faithless and hypocritical. 
Mr. Warden, the censor or controller of the press, will not surely ad- 
duce this as a pi oof that he has been “ trained to official discipline.” 

We shall add adother example of the manner in >\hich these im- 
maculate gentlemen, who cry out so loudly against the strictures ot 
(he press on their own conduct, employ this instrument against others 
who have not the power of defending themselves. The following 
Cieneral Giders, dated Bombay Castle, March .‘list, were printed in 
the Official Gazette of this Presidency. 

Bii the ilononrahle, the Governor in Council, — No. 113 of — 
Sub Ass^taiit Surgton .lohn Durham employed in the Ophthalmic Tn- 
tiimaFy, liaving rendered himself totally unfit for the discharge of his 
duties, hy liabits of irreclainiahlo intemperance, tlie Honoutahle the 
(Governor in Council is pleased to dismiss mm from the service. 

No. 114 of 182.).— Subedar Major Bowagee Israel, and .Temadar 
^hillv J'.hrahim, of the l.sth Regiment Native Intaiitry, and Suhedur 
Ahiamjec Israel of the 17th Regiment, N. I., having become unfitted 
lium habits ot intemperance for the due discharge of their dutic'', it has 
licen iound necessary to rcmo\e them fiom the respective Regiments tt) 
\shieh tluy belong. In conseijiicncc, howc\cr, of the hn^th of service 
(o\d J'oimer y^ood chnrncler 'An(\ conduct of the two first, Suhedar Major 
Hnwajee Israel, and Jemadar Shaik Ehrahim, the Governor in Conned 
1'' pleased to Iranstcr them to the Pension List, tlie fornuT on a reduced 
I'enMon of 51 rupees and a half instead of 07 rupees, and tlie latter on 
li.ill the usual pension ot liis rank. 

Suhedar Abramjee Isratd huvi/iyonly served 22 years, and his cliaracter 
■uid conduct rcjiresciitcd as highly culpable, the llonouiable ihe Go- 
'•■riior in Council places him on the List on half the full pension of a 
.h’lnadar only. 

What would he thought of such cxhihitioii.s of European officers 
Mil) compose the Invalid and Pension Lists in India ? or of officers 
"1 the army and navy of Great Britain, who, after long and nieri- 
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torions servloGs, ate unfortunately plarecl In sueli circumstances ' 
Their friends and acquaintances see them merely transferred to the 
pension or invalid efital>lish)iient, vvldeli, to the unexperienced eye, 
looks more like a mark of favour than otherwise, lint Native oilicers 
of our Indian army, and sub-assistant surgeons born in that eoiintry 
(as we have no doubt is the case with the above John Durham), in- 
stead of having a veil thus thrown over their failings, are publicly 
branded with them in -the Government Gazette. Sucli ari the ad- 
vantages of the Press to the Natives of India! There is ho mention 
of a Court Martial or any kind of trial having been afl’orded them. 

While on the subject of the press, we may slate, that the Govern- 
ment of this Presidency has, with the sanction of the Supreme Court, 
on the 9th of June last, promulgated a new “ Pule, Ordinance, and 
Regulation, for preventing the mis.-hief arbing from the piinting and 
publishing of newspapers, and periodical and other books and papers, 
by persons unknown.” It was passed in the Bombay Council on the 
2d day of March, and registered in the Supreme Court on the 1 Ith of 
that month. 4’hough prodigiously long, and, from its introduction, 
awfully portentous to the freedom of discussion, it turns out to be a 
very harmless ll)ing. Indeed it is not to be supposi'd that the Ju(lu( •, 
at this Presidency, after the experience they hav(‘ had of the ellec !,■, of 
existing despotism, would prostitute their liigh oluce as other Indian 
Judges have done, to aim the Governni(‘nt\\uli powers still inoie sub- 
versive of all law and justice. The main provisions of this regulatieii 
are, that tlie printers and jpublishers of every ju-riodii al sl>all make 
allidavit that they arc so, before the Chief Secietary of GoverniiKmt, 
sjiecifying their own names and designations, w ith the title of tin' 
work and place of pulilication; a j'-enalty of 1000 iiipees to he in- 
curred for every act of publication without having jireviously made 
such affidavit. The affidavits to be received as evidence in a covit of 
law agaipst the jiarties, if piosecuted for libel. The nainehoflhe 
printers and publishers to he inserted in every^ paper, A copy of eVci y 
such publication to be left with the Chief Secretary, he paying for the 
same. Kveiy peisoii having in his possession any types, or other 
piinting mateiiahs, shall give notice of the same to the Chief Secie- 
tary, under the penalty of 400 rupees. Any person who assists in 
dispersing anonymous papers, to forfeit four hundred rupees, kastly, 
every person who shall print a book or pajier, not intended to he 
]>eiiodical, imist jircserve a copy of it for six months, Avitli the name ot 
liis or her employer written or printed on it, and also his or her place 
of abode, under the aforesaid penalty. 

\V e are quite at a lovs to conjecture the cause of this excessive ])ie* 
caution against anonymous puhiicalions ; liut we suspect that Mr. 
Warden’s manifesto, inserted in (uir last Niiinher, and whicli pm- 
ported to be a copy of a piinted paper, without making any mention 
ot llie name of any printer or publisher, must liave been an inliac- 
tion ot tills law. If so, a fine of four hundred rupees may lielp to 
Irni/i him a little belter into “ the habits of official discipline.” Ihe 
obligation on every printer (including, for aught we know, composi- 
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tors and pressmen,) to preserve a copy of every work on which they 
are employed, must he a very heavy tax on printing. 

We sometime ago recorded an instance of the liberality of the 
Madras Government in encouraging tlie study of the Native lan- 
guages; the weighty sum of fifty pounds (we believe) having been 
awarded to an officer for the important services he was enabled to 
render to the state, from his having attained a proficiency in the 
Persian. The Bombay Government has improved upon this ; and 
offers tjirty rupees per mensem for six months to each officer who 
shall pa^ an examination in the Hindoostanee or Marhatta languages ; 
and double that amount for both ; that is to say, the sum of 18/. ster- 
ling for acquiring a knowledge of a foreign tongue ; hardly enough to 
pay a inoonshee’s salary, to say nothing of the cost of books neces- 
sary for the study. 

The Marij A/m^ Captain Lingard, under British colours, was cut 
off by the Native's at Burburry, on the Abyssinian coast, in April last, 
and all her crew killed but the captain and chief officer, who reached 
Mocha in safety. 

CATE OF GOOD HOPE. 

At last the Enterprize steam vessel is reported to have arrived at 
this station, after a passage of fifty-five days fioin England. This 
b<'ing hardly a*i»all quicker than fast sailing vessels, the experiment 
may be considered, as regards time, to have completely failed ; but the 
fact of her safe anival is in itself highly interesting, as showing what 
distant and dangerous voyages may be accomplished by steam : and 
it intermediate depots for fuel can be hereafter established, the voy- 
age by steam may be made much mote rapidly by a continued supply 
of that indispensable article. 

No information of a very particular nature has reached us from the 
C^pe since our last, except a letter, which states that Lord Amherst 
is not coming to England in the AriadnCy as had once l)een intended. 
How much longer he intends to give the colony the blessing of his 
continued presence is not accurately known. 

NEW SOrni WALES. 

Every vessel brings fresh proofs of the rapid advancement of this 
inteic.sting portion of the Britibh empire in the Southern hemisphere. 

Tlie Bank Establisbrncnt ot \'an Diemen’s ].an(l is said to be in a 
tolci.il)ly lluurisbing condition. On balancing the accounts -at the end of 
tlic year, which was the first since its m^tUution, it was found that tho 
iC'^(Mpts were fully ccjiial to the cxpcndiinrc. No dividend was nuub'. 
Instalments have been advanced, amounting to half the capital ; and 
lh<' ili^eounts cll'edi’d average l-'OO/. w(>i kly. 

^ 'I'he IMcrnuiid has taken .i caigo of wheat to Win Diemen’s hand ! 
The Neieus bunging a cargi) ol wheat from \ an Diemen’^ Land ! ! 
dhe Mermaid is chailered h\ Uovernment. The Nercus helomrs to a 
meirhant!!! * ^ 

'Ihis country seems to possess mexhaustihle treasures, which arc 
gradually becoming known, and icwardingthc perseveimg diligence and 
reseaich ol the suentific, .\n important mineialogical disemcry lu-j 
Qnantul UcmlJy L 
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recently been made of great value to the Colony. The particulars of it 
Ave hope soon to be enabled to record, 

Tbe present piices of tea, at Hobart Town, are la/, per chest, for 
hyson; I'i/. lor livson skin; and lot. lor black. 

An oiler was made recently of d.iOo/, by certain merchants of Iln- 
hartTown, for 500 chests of tea— -the oft’er was refused. The tea is now 
in the Sydney market. 

Cupt. Mitchell ha.s been acquitted of any unlawful procedure in 
carrying olf the Almorah from Sydney; and the warrant b^ which 
he was to have hecu detained bus been pronounced illegdl by the 
Supreme Court tliere. 

The following extract from a letter written by a resident in New 
South Wales to J\lr. Peel, represents the prosperous state of that 
colony : 

The extent to which reform has been elTccted among the convicts here- 
tofore sent to New South Wales, is not, I believe, generally, or, indeed, 
at all known ; J shall thcreline just gi\e a sketch of it. The muuljer 
ol peisoiis transpoiti'd to New South Wales horn it^ first eitalHlisbineiit, 
ill 170o, to tlie end of UHo, was men, and women; 

together 17, ()(}() ; of these (5007 became free by pardon and service, 
lOr'l held tickets of leave, 5813 still continued convicts, and the re- 
iuuinder had died. Those who had hccome iVeo with their childicii, 
who had come to maturity, loimed, iu the year 18o|, 3>i7tJ families, 
hruing 7'il2 clnldieii, anil the esiiinatcd value of their property was 
l,5o'2,?01/. Stirling, all thecriMtiuii and liuit of their own industry ; and 
tlicy employed and suliNistcd Ib'lo convict labourers, making thereby a 
saving to Government of lUM'OO/. per amnim, as appears liy the 
colonial muster of population and propel ty lor the year IJVil. llcietlu! 
reformation that has taken place among the convicts transported appears 
to us both in nature and dcgice. W halevcr the private morals or ladings 
of these people may be, and the gi eater number of them are not worse in 
tins respect than their unconvictcd fellow-colonists, they have been 
jioliticcdly, and, as far as human laws are concerned, morally reformefl ; 
they have liecomc head> of families ; they possess considerable property, 
acquired by 'iniimtry and honest exertion and fulfil all the political, 
social, and (lomi‘''tic duties of citizens ; and their children are in the 
couise ot becoming equal to any other description of people iu the King’s 
tlominiun?. 



INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 

No event of greater iniportanec to India tlmn the late Debate at 
the Iiidi^ House, has taken place hince our la.>,t. Our rc'porter lias 
endeavii^cd to give a faithful account of what was said by all parties 
on that occasion, and to those who desiie to cuter into details, we re- 
commend the perusal of tlie repoit in question. 

We may, perhaps, embrace the present occasion of saying a word 
or two on the subject of Debates occasionally reported iu our pages, 
us we learn that some dissatisfaction has been c\']nes,cd at tlie bre- 
vity of that given in our last Number. It ouglit, by this time, to be 
generally known, that leportiiig the public proceedings, of all assem- 
blies in Kugbuid, is a duty performed professedly b\ young gentle- 
men, who are called students at law, aiul who take this mode of pie- 
paring themselves for the higlu'r duties of barristers, and still more fre- 
quently ltditors of Public Papeis. 'Iheic is thus all degrees of ta- 
lent, from that of tlie novice up to that of the most exporieiieed mas- 
ter. It may be added also that there aie different degrees of indus- 
try and attention, niul the indisidiial j)osse.ssiiig in the gieatist degree 
the union of skill and apjilieation i. eonseijueutly mo..t in letjuest. As 
to fidelity, the repoiteis uie geuerally so eiitiiely unintciooted in the 
insue of speeches with wlueii theiv eais lllu^t be tiled from their fre- 
quent occurrence even when most gratify Ing to the rest of the audi- 
tuice, w'ho are ever changing wdiile they alone aie constant, that they 
luwe nosiilliciout motive for amplifying one man’s A[)eech and abridg- 
ing aiiollier’s from party-feeling, into which their veiy profession pre- 
eJiufes them from enteiing. 'I'lie only eases in which they voiituio. to 
susjieml tlicir o[)CTationsis during w’hat appears to them a ma'dleas repe- 
tition, as in the case of many of the most pop.ular ^peakLis, or insuf- 
foiable “ iinperliiience,” in the tiue sense of the [dnase, which is 
heard in evei y day’s proceedings at the India House. 

I’or this sort of ahiidgement, when honeotly aiid judiciously done, 
the speaker should in truth he as giateful as the K'ader, as the rcjui- 
tation of the one and the patience of tb.e other are saved by such a 
l)It)ce.^s. But cases will aii.^e, and tie' last ilcbate icjioited in our 
jKiges w’as out' of tlicm, in which aicidents, hcvu.ed the control of 
cittier repoiler or editor, will ocausioii uuicli I’^ieatc*: cmtailiiient tlian 
is ever made on ordiuaiy oecaf^ious. A detail of wuidd be t.s 
tiresome a^, unintelligible to the gem'.al icadei ; Imt we offer him tiiis 
as^uiaiiee, that wt' on no oecadoa wi alever imeiiire with the repott- 
ing the Debates in this Wiek, We enjoin as uu’.c’a fuliie*,-* a> mr- 
niiustances and space will admit, and stiie.t livii'lity and iinpa*'!' 'bty 
in any ahiidgcMuerit that may he iudispeit'Cible. We have nut vet 
pel ceiled any reason to complain of those inlcs being violated ; and 
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oninity to gratify, and exercised any clioice in the matter, have the 
abridgoinents confined to the good and sensible speeches on which 
there were no remarks to offer, and suffer the reporter to let the ut- 
terers of specious fallacies say their utmost, that we might have the 
greater food fw- comment. But we have no voice, and exercise no 
discretion in the matter. The reporter sends liis own sheets to the 
press, and we append our comments most frequently after the type is 
set. There are some indeed who think it very undignified iif us to do 
this at all ; and who say we ought to let each party in the debate 
speak for himself, and leave the world to judge. They forget, how- 
ever, that an editor cannot be otherwise than unjustly dealt with, if de- 
nied for himself tlie tight which he concedes to all others, that of 
giving an opinion Avilh freedom whenever an opportunity presents. 
The notion that some men entertain of the liberty of speed), however, 
does not include the liberty of exposure ; but we are not among the 
number ; our notions extend to the right of exposing all the arguments 
on every view of a question, and the fullest liberty of comment to all 
who confine themselves really to the subject in debate. 

To revert to that Avhich occurred at the India House on the 21st.—- 
The Court was extremely crowded in every part, evidently in antici- 
pation of some inteiestiiig discussions, I'lio business was opened by 
a declaration of the dividend of 5^ per cent, for the half year just pass- 
ed, on the capital stock of the Company: but when Mr. llume de- 
sired to know on wliat amount of piollt or revenue this was declared, 
the Chairman tvas glad to escape from the question, and did escape', 
under a vague assertion that tliere wa.s always much time retjuired, 
after the ariival of accounts from India, to put them in a state fit to 
present to the Proprietor, a fact of which we have no doubt, because 
the object of all East-India and Parliamentary Accounts is the same, 
to deceive, 'and not to inform. But no time would be requisite,* no, 
not an haur, if they Avere to be laid before the Proprietors as they 
came to their servants the Diicctois ; and if they were in that slate in- 
telligible to the one, Avhy should they not be to the other ? 

The fact is, that this Quarterly Meeting to declare a dividend, and 
to submit it to the approval of the Court, is a consummate far(;e fiom 
the beginning to the end. The Pailiament in its miscalled “ vvi.<dom” 
has agreed that there shall be no (jreater dividend than 10^ per 
cent, jier annum, h't the real profits be what they may; laying 
down lules for the application of the surplus; and the Diiectois, 
countenanced by all tin; Proprietors, take care there shall never be 
less, for Avben tlu're arc not real pfolits to divide from, they borrow 
more ca})ital, to make up the ^ sum necc.s.sary to pay the interest, 
and the facility A\itb which this can be done at anytime is an encou- 
ragement to the greatest Avaste. Never, perhaps, wa.s a greater 
blunder than this of fixing the dividend of profit for a trading Coni- 
pany. It is even Avorse than the usuiy laws. 'I'here can be lit- 
tle doubt but that if the merchants and bunkers of l^ondon could he 
ensured the same rate of profit from their funds, whether they attend- 
ed to their affairs or not, we should sec few people toiling so iiices- 
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santly in tlio city, while tliey i^i^ht breathe the sea breezes at Biigh- 
toii, or enjoy tlie pleasures of the turl and the chase in the neighbour- 
hood of tlieir country seats. Vet, thh i.s exactly the case of all the 
co-partners in this great Trading Company of India. Whether Lord 
Hastings makes easy conquests and leaves a surplus revenue of three 
millions per annum, with an overflowing treasury, or Lord Andierst 
engages in diflicult wars, exhausts the coffers of the state, and incurs 
heavy d«Jbts ; it is all the same ; the proprietors arc called together in 
the one c^e as in the other, to hear the Chaiimari declare a dividend 
without understanding where it comes from, and to ask their ap- 
pi'ovaly as if they had any choice in the matter ! — The Chairman 
j)ATiES not declare a half-yearlydividend of slc per cent, on the capi- 
tal stock ; for however much the Proprietors would approve of that, 
or as much more as could be had, the Parliament would interpose 
and prevent it. Let him once try the experiment of going below the 
fixed standard, and declaring a half-yearly dividend of three per 
cent, for example ; and we venture to predict that no man present at 
the Court on such a day will give such a dividend his approval. We 
can imagine well the consternation tiiat would follow. India stock 
would, in twenty-four hours, tumble down a hundred per cent. 
Hoary-headed proprietors and matronly old ladies would be putting 
themselves into t]^eir carriages at every extremity of the kingdom, 
and hastening to London to besiege the India House with their im- 
portunities, It would create a sensation from one end of the island 
to the other, greater than if fifty Englishmen wore to be banished with 
out trial, and stripped of all their property, or a thousand butchered 
in cold blood before the scat of Government, whetlier at Barrackpore 
or in Leadenhall-street. All this would be, nay, the like ha$ beetiy 
disregarded; for it has happened in our own day ; and not a muscle of 
any man’s countenance has been moved by the tale : and why ? be- 
cause it has not diminished the dividends. Here is the true secret of 
the general apathy of the Proprietors of India stock, who woyld not w'alk 
from Cornhill to the Monument to vote against a law that degrades, 
enslaves, and renders miserable a hundred millions of fellow-beings 
subject to its operation in India, while they would fly from the anti- 
podes, and come from the uttermost corners of the earth, to resist a 
reduction of a quarter per cent, on their dividends!! This is the 
])ublic spirit of the nineteenth century. Well indeed has it been said, 
that “ Mammon is an exclusive Deity.” 

4'he case first introduced after the approval of the dividend, was 
that of the grant of 1500/. to Mr. Ariiot. It had passed at its first 
declaration without a word bcirfg said by any one, the granters not 
knowing probably what to say, and thinking silence the best policy, 
while the approvers of the grant were unwilling to risk its possible witli- 
drawal, by expre.ssing their sympathy in that individual’s suft’eiings. 
On the present occasion, however, Mr. Jaekson, with a singular de- 
gree of zeal against the freedom of the press in India, went out of his 
way to make the audienee understand that tliis money was given out 
ot pure sympathy for Mr. Ariiot’s sufferings, in being liuriit out of Ids 
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ship, and not at alien account of his connexion with the Indian press. 
Now, in the first place, if it was for being a sufferer by fire that Mr, 
Arnot was remunerated, that might have been rather expected from 
an insurance-broker at Lloyd's. The India Company could not help 
such a calamity, and were not bound to repair it ; neither did they in 
the case of any other of the persons who were equally exposed to tlie 
destructive eleuK'iit; and, indeed, the Chairman might very properly 
exclude this fioin among the number of the causes that influenced 
their decision. As to Mr. .lackson’s pains to convince bi^ hearers 
that the Court did not by this step compromise their avovved hos- 
tility to the freedom of the pi ess, they might well have been spared, 
for no one but biinsclf would ever be likely to suspect them of such a 
leaning to any thing that was wise or liberal. But if Mr. Jackson 
really supposes that any person of sense can lielieve him to be sin- 
cere, when he declares his belief in the inestimable good produced 
by the liberty of tlie press in England, and the incalculable mischief 
produced by the liberty of the press in India, be deceives himself. As 
a lawyer, it is his daily practice to utter sophisms and to clothe false- 
hood with the garb of truth ; be is fee’d like other lawyers to make 
the worse appear the better reason ; and Avben he is protected by bis 
wig and gown, he may satisfy his conscience that it is not derogatory 
to the dignity of his learned and honourable profession. But when 
he stands up in the Court at the India House, in plain garments like 
another man, and talks of the “ enlightened and dignified body'* that 
he is addressing, or of “ the high and exalted powers of this assem- 
bly,” grave men must think him not in earnest, and men of more lively 
temperament must set him down as speaking bitter irony. This “ en- 
lightened and dignified body,” so far from having any “ high and 
exalted powers,” have none but such as their own servants clioose to 
concede to them, for any useful purpose, and this was shown by the very 
issue of that day’s jjfoceedings. For when Mr. Hume moved a rp«o- 
Jution, that the Court of Proprietors should recommend the Couit of 
Hirectors to'take a certain measure into their consideration, and 
Mr. Jackson moved that certain documents should first be laid l)cforc 
the Court to enable them to form a correct opinion, the Chairman 
admitting lliat the documents were in his and his colleagues’ posses- 
sion ; the result was, that the Proprietors could hot get their recom- 
mendation attended to loithont the documents, nor yet the docu- 
ments them.«clve.s, to make out the propriety of their recommenda- 
tion ! These arc “ the high and exalted powers” of “ this enlight- 
ened dignified assembly !” But Mr. Jackson has been a member of it 
himself for more than thiity years. That, to be sure, is sometliimj ! 

Mr. Kinnaird okseived, \\ithgicat force and propriety, that be never 
yet heard a speech began with a laboured eulogium on the freedom 
of the press in this or any other country, t])at he wa.s not well pie- 
pared to expect some case being about to be made out for the restric - 
tion of the very freedom so much prized. There are often the 
loudest vaunts of resistance wlicn a surrender is near; the warmest 
professions of chastity when submission is at hand ; prayer frequently 
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precedes deliberate plunder ; and protestations of truth arc never 
more vehement than when tlicy usher in some atrocious falsehood. 
In like manner, the enemies of human freedom know their cue, and 
uhen alwut to cast an additional chain around the neck of their 
victims, soothe them with honied assurances of the decj^est interest irr 
their welfare. Out upon such mockery as this ! 

ITie ‘ Morning Chronicle* has said, with great truth and force, 
“ the •ruel and tyrannical conduct of the Indian authorities in the 
case o^Mr. Arnot was so universally cxcciated that not a word was 
uttered in defence of it. There was not a man in the house w^ho 
dared to commit his character in such a work.” Not a word could 
be uftered ; and deep, indeed, must have been, the sense of Mr, 
4rnot’a injuries from the cruel, illegal, and unnecessary severity w'ith 
wliicli tlieir servants viMted him in India, merely because he ven- 
tured, in an aiticle written to defend the Judge of tlie Supreme Court 
from the calumnies vented on that olTicer and his tribunal by the 
Rev. Dr. Bryce, to allude, as a matter of history, to the banishment 
of Mr. Buckingham, as a consequence of the appointment of that 
meddling priest. Deep indeed, wo repeat, must have been their 
sense of his wrongs w’licn they consented to award him any thing, 
however much below the standard of his just expectations. We 
trust it w ill be A lesson to the tyrants abroad, that there are some 
limits beyond wbicli they will find no sympathy or support, even 
among those of their own caste at home. 

We take this occasion to say, that from the first hour of Mr. 
Arnot’s connexion with the * Calcutta Journal,^ up to the period of 
our present w’riting, w'c have constantly felt, and endeavoured to 
eVince, a respect for his talents and integrity, and the deepest sym- 
j)athy for his wrongs, During the short period that he has been in 
England, he has fulfilled as ably the duties assigned to him in con-, 
nexion with the ‘ Oriental Herald,* as he had before done those con- 
nected with the * Calcutta Journal and the present* occasion of 
transferring the publication to the established houses to whose care 
this department of its issue will be confided, has been embraced 
with a regard to his interests as well as the higher objects of 
the work, so as to give to it all the benefit, not only of long tried 
fidelity, but of knowledge, experience, and intimate acquaintance, 
W’ith all the great subjects of Indian policy and legislation. 

Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Gilchrist, were each earnest 
and impressive in their denunciations of the tyrannous cruelty of 
which tliis persecuted individual was the victim, and no man ven- 
tured to say a word even in palliation of the conduct of his op- 
pressors. 

When the conduct of Lord x\mhcrst became the subject of debate, 
the two former gentlemeji each took occasion to say, that notwith- 
standing all they bad uttered respecting the necessity of recalling 
Lord Amlierst, if any man, within the bar or without, would stand 
up and say distinctly that he had confidence in his Lordship’s capa- 
city for extricating India from its present difficulties ; if he would 
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only say that he had heard that others had the confidence which ho 
could not avow for himself; if he would confess that he had even 
seen one private letter from India on public aflairs which expressed 
such confidence as existing there ; nay, if any one of the Directors 
wo»ild only say that he sincerely believed there were persons in India 
who still confided in Lord Amherst as a fit and proper Governor- 
General, they would withdraw their motion recommending the Court 
to consider the propriety of his recal. Not a single Director fttered 
a syllable on his Lordship’s behalf! Could any thing be mfire con- 
vincing than such eloquent silence ? And yet, they withhold justice 
from the victims of his folly and cruelty combined ; they tacitly ad- 
mit his utter imbecility, but resist all attempts to replace it by supe- 
rior talent ! On whose heads should rest the blood that is yet to be 
shed before the present contest is brought to a termination ? 

As to the rumoured nomination of his successor, which subse-. 
quently became the subject of a conversation between Sir Charles 
Forbes and the Chairman, the manner in which certain notorious 
facts were denied, was such as to convince some that though the 
denials were correct, as spoken of the person addressed, yet they did 
not, and could not, extend to the wliole body. The facts appear to 
be these : — Mr. Canning was the minister to whose influences, if not 
choice. Lord Amherst owed his appointment. Lord*’ Hastings had 
left India in profound peace, in unexampled prosperity, (after it had 
enjoyed for five fidl years the liberty of the press, that “ source of all 
mischief’ in the eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf, who will 
neither see the facts of histoiy for themselves, nor listen to them when 
told by others), and Lord Amherst, being a quiet and amiable man, 
, was thought quite good enough, while all things were well, to keep 
them so. He was acceptable to the Court of Directors, because he 
was ready to do whatever they wished ; to quench this firebrand the 
free press, that had lighted up the torch of intelligence which was 
spreading too fast among men who loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil ; to retrench the already scanty allow- 
ances of the army ; to banish all British-bom individuals not having 
a license to reside in India ; and to do the bidding of his masters, 
whatever that might be. He went out. Mr. Adam had nearly ex- 
tinguished the last gleam of the freedom of the press before he ar- 
rived ; and he put the seal to its entire destniction. The country that 
was tranquil and productive during all the “ mischievous” reign of free 
discussion, became embroiled in war, expense, and universal dissatis- 
faction when the press was fettered, and every succeeding month has 
brought disaster after disaster in its train. Terror, and an apprehen- 
sion of losing the country, and with it all the power and patronage it 
yields, but not a grain of sympathy for the suiferings of the people, 
frighten the Directors into a conviction that Lord Amherst will not 
do, Lord Hastings is at hand, and his return would do more pro- 
bably to restore confidence than any thing that could be devised. 
Do they ask him to go? Not they, indeed. They have already in- 
jured him too deeply to think of reparation. It is said that men 
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never forgive those whom they have grievously wronged, and we be- 
lieve it. The more frcqticnt practice is, where one act of injustice 
has l)cen done, to attempt to justify it by heaping up others on the 
same head. Lord Hastings, who, if any man could do so, might yet 
save India, is permitted to remain in obscurity in the petty govern- 
ment of Malta, for which any bedchamber knight w'ould do. This is 
the wisdom of that enlightened and dignified body,” of w’hich Mr. 
Jackson thinks and speaks so highly. 

Lord William Bentinck must not go, because he is not a favourite 
of Ministers ; the Duke of Buckingham, because he is not a favourite 
with the Directors ; high-born men are said to want tal(?nt ; and low- 
born men, who have talent, are said to want rank. In the meantime 
India suffers, and no one is found to help her. This is the “ paternal 
care” which the Directors and Ministers equally evince for the people 
committed to their charge. Will mankind never learn to estimate 
rulers by the true standard, and judge them by their acts like other 
men ? 

That the Duke of Buckingham had the countenance of the leading 
section of the Ministry to his solicitation for the office of Governor- 
General, there can be no doubt. That he had the interest of the 
Board of Control is equally certain. That he canvassed many of the 
India Directors is«known. And that he even went the length of pro- 
mising appointments on the strength of assurances then given, is also 
undeniable. But because he did not canvass some two, or at the 
utmost four, of the thirty Directors, whose known sentiments tow^ards 
Mr. Wynn rendered it useless so to do ; and because these could, there- 
fore, say with strict truth that they had never been canvassed. on the 
subject, “ the enlightened and dignified assembly” are made to believe 
that there was no truth whatever in the rumour ; and they go to their 
homes quite satisfied that the Duke of Buckingham must have been 
dreaming ; that there was no intention of a change of Governors in 
India ; and that no doubt was ever entertained of Lord AnUierst being 
the fittest man that the British empire could produce to preserve that 
“ brightest jewel in the crown of England” in its utmost purity and 
perfection ! 

We have heard that the Glasgow frigate, which brought Lord 
Hastings from India, has been recently despatched to the Brazils to 
bring home Sir Charles Stuart from thence. It is said, that he will 
on his arrival in England be raised to the peerage : and many well- 
informed persons think it highly probable that he will be offered, and 
most probably accept the Governor-Generalship of India, should it 
not be otherwise filled before that time. 

MEETING AT THE TREASUllY. 

On the 6th of Dec. a meeting respecting the Deccan Prize Money 
took place at the Treasury, to determine the mode of distributing this 
long-contested booty, the division of which has occasioned a much 
longer and more arduous struggle than its original capture. It is not at 
all unusual for victorious armies to quarrel among themselves about the 
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division of the spoil * but, fortnnatcly, in this case, the latter contest 
has been in the cabinet, not in the field; so that, although there may 
have been much animosity, there has been no bloodshed. First, the 
-grand army under Lord llasiings sustained a total route from the 
army of the Deccan under Sir Thomas ilislop. The conquering party 
has since carried on a wordy war with the great Captain of the age 
and liis colleague, at whose dispsal the booty was then placed. 
This contest assumed, at one time, a very violent aspect in tjic arena 
of the Moii.^e ot (^ominons, hotw’een some of the adhercnti^of cither 
party. Since then nothing but harmless paper- pellets have been cx^ 
cJinngod, and matters were supposed to be in a train of gradual ad. 
justment. 'this meeting at ike Treasury, however, has given aiTairs 
a new turn, which promises, wt think, to open a fresh campaign, and 
summon the forces of the giiind and Dcccan armies again into the 
field. The following is our Report (*r‘s account of w'hat transpired at 
the Treasury meeting of Decemlier 6th : 

This day was appointed l)\ the lands of (he Treasury for receiving tlie 
counsel and agenb of the parlies inteie.sted in this huoly, in referenee to 
a report made to them liy the Duke of Wellington and ]\Fr. Aihuilmot, the 
trustees appointed unde; Ids Majesty’s war rat it. The attendance of tiic 
counsel for the Marquis ot ILbtings and the grand army being expected, 
it was reported that^ an intention existed (o re-open the wdiolc question 
w'hich was agitated in .lamiary, 182,3, between the !\fer(|uis of llasiings 
imd the grand army, and Sir Thomas Ilislop and the army of the Deccan. 
Tills report, and the uncertainty w hich prevailed as to tlic precise object 
of tfie hearing, excited great interest among the olliccrs of the army, who 
crowded the room as soon as the doors were opened. Among them 
were Sir I'hos. Ilislop, Colonel Fiizsiinmoii'', Major Wood, and many 
Other officers of distinction. 

At half-past one the doors were ojiened, and the counsel look llieir 
places at the table in front of their Lordships. Mr. Adam, Dr. Ludiing- 
lon, and Dr. Dodson, appeared for tlie Marquis of Hastings; Mr. Hitfn- 
son, Dr. Jenner, and Mr. Tall’uurd, for Sir T. Ilislop, anil the army of the 
Deccan. • 

The Earl of Liverpool, (he Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
Mcinlicrs of the Piivv Council, having taken their scats, the hall in which 
they assembled w-as soon crowded with many individuals intcicsted in the 
discussion. Among others were his Grace the Duke of Wellington, St 
T hoinus Ilislop, Sir Joliii Doyle, ami many other distinguished individuals 
connected witli the Indian army. 

Loro Livirrool immediately addressed the counsel for the army of 
the Dcccan, and stated that it was the wish of their Lordships imme- 
diately to put them in pussesson of the points to which their attention 
would be directed. It appealed from some communications w-hich had 
passed, (ami to wliich his i.oidNhip didii'T more parlicularly allude), that 
the olijcct of ilie hearing had been mistaken. It had been supposed that 
it was intended to open the whidc q^le^lum wliidv had been di'^cusscd al- 
ready, and whit li had hien ‘•citled by the ininulo of the Treasury, ami 
connrnied l)y his Majesty. Tab wab a mistakr ; for their Lord.ships con- 
sidered their minute as valid ami binding, and to that minute they would 
adhere. Rut a question had arisen as to the booty distributable under the 
minute and warrant, on which tliey wished to receive information lioni 
the parties who might be interested in the result, The minute assumed 
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that booty was canturefl at throe places, Poonah, Mahidpoor, and Nag- 
pore:’’ and now tne trustees reported that this assumption was not cor- 
rect; that no booty liad been captured at Nagpore ; that none had been 
realized at Mahidpoor; and that certain wrtious claimed as booty fell into 
the liands of the servants of the East India Company alter thcanny of the 
Deccan was broken up. Now, the Lords of tlie Treasury wished, on this 
view of the ease, to hear the parties interested, and as it might aft'cct tbo 
Marquis of Il.islings and the army under Ins command, they had given 
to him notice of the iiKjuiry.— Ills Lordship further explained that the 
object ofjjalling the counsel before them, was not to disturb, or agitate 
anew anj^part of the question already set at ic'^t, but to call upon the 
parties interested for such information as might show how far the prin- 
ciple of the former decision was applicable to the facts as they really 
stood. By a reference to the records, it would appear that an anxiety had 
run through the whole of the evidence on record, and the questions put 
to the several witnesses, to discover liow far the piize property was cap-, 
lured by the army of the Deccan, uhile under the separate command of 
Sir T, Ili^lop, previous to the 31st of March, (1818 ) It was decided that 
the distrd)ution of the prize property sliould be made according to tho 
principal of actual capture, in so far as an adherence to this was practica- 
ble. But where the booty realized was the result of the concertive mea- 
sures of the combined forces, and the principle of actual capture could 
not be applied, there must he a general distribution. The agents and 
counsel for tlic army were thcieforo called upon to show what parts and 
portions of the prmierly, considered booty, belonged by this rule to the se- 
parate divisions or the army. 

Mr. lIARillso^/ contended, that the booty was shown to have been 
either actually captured by the Deccan aimy, or by its operations placet^ 
in such a situation as to become prize. 

I^rd Livnai'ooL said he thought Mr. Harrison had formerly confined 
himself to the booty actually taken by tlie army. 

Mr, IIariuson assured the noble Djrd that, on reference to the short- 
hand wi iter’s notes, the contrary would appear. 

liord Bkxlly referred to the printed papers, from which it appeared 
tha> Mr. Harrison, when a.sked whether his separate claim was confined 
to the masses of booty taken at Mahidpoor, Pooivah, and Nagpore, re- 
plied, Lertainly, with this qualification, — when I say what was taken at 
Mahidpoor, Poonah, and Nagpore, that would include, of course, all that 
arose out of tliose captures, for ]>art was taken in forts afterwards. 

Lord InvnipooL Inen afldresscd the counsel for the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and asked if they had any observation to make. 

Mr. Adam replied, that if he imder'^lood distinctly that the'r Lordships 
proposed to adhere entirely to their former minute, he did not think ho 
could fairly add any thing to the observations he had previously made, or 
that he and the other legal advisers of the Marquis of llaslmgs would 
t:d<c upon them to interfere in any manner with iho subject. But if ilie 
facts now disclosed tended at all to alter the opinion Cuiilied on that pi in- 
ciplc, then he slioilld wish to he hoard. 

Ixjrd Livfiumjol slid they ccitainly adlicicd to the minute, which hav- 
ing received the s.anction of his Maj.'stv, by the loy d s-^u manual, could 
not he touched; hut siill the stale of the iact> now di>Llused miglit ma- 
tenilly alter the silnalion of tlie MaKiifh of llasinus. 

Mr., Ad\m. The piinciplc of the imniite is that of actual capture; 
Rinl it l am required to .show that Lord Hastings is an actual captor, as 
uistinguished from a constructive captor, I am uiuiblc to do so. 
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The CiiANCELLon of the ExciinQtrtR. No, that is not exactly so. The 
wairant determines that the j^rinciple of actual capture shall he adhered 
to as far as ])ossible; that is decided; hut then a question aiiSes what 
booty was actual capture? Now, it seems, that part of the booty 
claimed was never sci/.cd, that is, reduced into possession, until after flie 
army of the Deccan was broken up ; and it may be made a question whe- 
ther this was actual capture of the Deccan army? If it was so captured, 
then it belongs to them ; if net, it rvill come within the other part of the 
minute, “ that if the principle of actual capture be not adopte^jl in this 
case as the rule of dislriliution, no other correct or equitable ftile could 
have been adopted than that of a general distribution among all the forces 
of the presidencies engaged in the combined operations of the campaign.” 
In this case the Marquis of Hastings might be entitled to share. 

After some further conversation, it was distinctly undc'rstood that the 
main question to be discussed was, whether the booty arising out of the 
operations of the army of the Dcccan, though not manually seized till 
after that army was broken up, was properly considered as actually cap- 
tured by that army. As to certain booty claimed at Nagpore, amounting 
to 150,000/. their Lordships seemed to think that it could not be the sub- 
ject of tlieir decision. 

Mr. Harrison expressed an earnest hope that as he firmly believed the 
property claimed to be booty, according to all the laws of prize, cither 
their Lordships would hear it discussed, or woidd send it to some proper 
tribunal, and would not preclude the army without hearing them. 

The Chancellor of the Excuequi.r intimated th?i; it was a matter 
for the consideration of the trustees, how much was booty and what was 
nut, whicli thft Lords of the Treasury could not therefore think of calling 
counsel there to discuss. The question for them was the respective 
claims of the different divisions of the army. 

The learned counsel not being then prepared to enter into the question, 
it was settled that there should be a future day appointed for discussing it. 
The 9th of January, we believe, was finally fixed upon ; and certain points 
were specified to which their attention should be directed. The most im- 
portant were to ascertain and show how much of the booty was captured 
before the 31st of March, wlien the Deccan army ceased to be under*the 
distinct convnand of Sir T. Hislop ; how much of the prize property was 
the actual cajiturc of a distinct division of the army ; and how much was 
the result of tlie combined operations of the forces in the field. 

L'rom the vast amount of the property in dispute, the reader will 
perceive that a more important case has seldom been discuased, than 
that which is to occupy the attention of the Treasury, on Monday, 
the 9th of January. — The property alluded to by Lord Liverpool, 
uj)on which the Board required further information, was ; — 

POONA II LIST. 

No. Q. In the list of captures taken at Poonah, which was 
sold, and ihc proceeds paid in by Col. Dalryinple . , . 102, B22 3 9 
No. L Capture South ot the Kistnah, proceeds given to 
the military Paymaster of the Army of lleservc .... 657 2 6 

No. 9. Old limber at Candeish, valued at 1,661 1 3 

No. 10. Sale of military stores, at ditto .562 10 0 

No. 11. Ordnance at UnkicTunkie, and booty 4,940 6 3 

No. 12. Grain at Poonah, sold by Cupt. Eearon 256 3 3 

No. 1.5. Jewels and other valuables, cstimuled 30 lacs of 
riijiees 298,065 0 0 
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No. 17. Booty seized in the territories of the Pcishwa, 

after the cessation of hostilities ‘ 31,184 2 0 

No. 18. Booty seized at Sattarah and Ahmcdnuggcr . . . 20,9^5 0 0 

No. 22. Additional sums for booty taken there ..... 18,700 0 0 

No. 24. Treasure found in tlie house of the Killedar in the 
Fort of Belgaum, captured by the reserve divison of the 
grand army 600,000 0 0 

N AC PORE. 

No. 27. ftooty realised by Captain Conry 43,168 12 0 

No. 28. littto by Captain Somerville 1,219 6 9 

No. 29. Proceeds of sale at Nagpore . ......... . 5,062 10 0 


The other particulars of the claims of the Deccan Army were given 
in the Oriental Herald of last month, pp. 510 — 516. 

It is stated in the public Papers, that Lord Hastings is to postpone 
his departure from England, on his purposed return to his government 
of Malta, until this affair is settled. 


PROGRESS OF THE LEGAL PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. W. J. 

BANKKSj M.P., AND MR. HENRY BANKES, SEN., M.P., 

The readers of the Oriental Jfov/W will, perhaps, remember, that on the 
termination of tlie proceedings against Mr. Murray, the action against 
Mr. Bankes, junior, was further delayed, in consequence of his refusing to 
admit the publication of the letter sent by him to India through Mr. II. llob- 
house ; although he had pleaded, as his justification, that the allegations 
contained in that letter were true, and that if lime were allowed him to 
procure his witnesses, he would prove their truth, and thus estaldish his 
justification for making them public. The Court accordingly granted him 
leave to send to Syria and Egypt j and after the delay of about a year, all 
thfc? witnesses be ever professed to require were brought over to this coun- 
try. On going to trial, and discovering a tedmical difficulty in the legal 
proof of publication, he refused to admit that he had ever maae public that 
which he had before justified his having so done, — ^becauie of its truth. The 
obstacle could only be got over by ]\lr. Buckingham sending to India to 
get the testimony of Mr. H. Ilobhouse on this point. This the Court could 
not, it appears, grant without Mr. Bankes’s consent. But although he 
had been allowed this privilege himself, to enable him to eslahlish the truth 
of his accusations, he would not concede the same indulgence to his oppo- 
nent, for the sake of proving that the accusations were really made ; and, 
moreover, he soon afterwards endeavoured to force the trial on, uithout 
either admitting the publication, or permitting his opponent to establish it 
by ev idence. 

The Court would not consent to this; and, at length, granted leave for a 
commission to be sent to India, to obtain the evuknce required, on con- 
dition that Mr. Buckingham should pay into the hands of the proper ofticer 
of the Court, a sum sutlieieut to maintain all iMr. Bankos’s witnesses for 
mne montlLs, until the answer from India could return ; thus giving .Mr. 
Buckingham the nleasureof performing one of thehighest duties of morality, 
in returning good for evil : and to those uho hud already taken away one 
garment from him, offering anollier also. These Syrian and Kgyptian wit- 
wsses were, fer seme lim«, uuderstood to be enjoying the otim earn di^nim 
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fate at Mr. Bankes’s country-soat, during the \ery period for which Mr. 
Buckingham's money was paid to provide them subsistence. But even 
this good fortune was, it seems, not enough for these Oriental companions, 
tH) boundless are the ever incrcusmg desires of the human heart. For a 
motion was made, during tlie month of November last, to amend the rule, 
ordering the trial to stand over till the return of the commission from 
India, so as to bring it on at once, when no inleHigence had been received 
of the Entwimie (the steam-vessel by which the commission was sent) 
having reached the Cape; and also to order that the whold ofithe sum 
paid into Court for the maintenance of Mr. Bankas ’» Syrian witnesses 
should be paid into their own bauds, and a further sum deposited with the 
officer of Com t for their future use; the stipulated allowance of five sliil- 
lings per day (equal to the pay of a subaltern officer in the King's army) 
not being found sufficient for the Mohammedan interpreter, (a private of 
the Albanian troops of the Egyptian Pasha,) and a Portuguese groom; 
the former, moreover, being understood to be already in the pay of an 
f'igyptian master residing in London on some business of the Pasha, and 
the latter in attendance at Mr. Bankes’s own residence. 

On the occasion of making these motions in the Court of King’s Bench, 
the following is the report of what transpiied : — 

Mr.'GuHNF.y, a few days ago, obtained a rule, calling on the plaintift' to 
show cause why the rule of Trinity term last should not be amended, by 
rostriefing the time for biinging tlie evidence from India to the sittings 
after the present teiin ; and also, why the defendant sbouM not lie at lilierty 
to take out of Court certain monies jiaid into the hands of the Master, by 
the plaintiff, under the said rule; and, lastly, why the plaintiff should not 
pay a further sura towards defraying the expenses of the Syrian witnesses 
aforesaid. 

Mr. BnouciiAM and Mr. Hii.r., in showing cause, contended, that Mr. 
Gurney was in error, in supposing that any mistake had arisen in drawing 
up that part of the rule which respected the time to which the trial should 
be postponed, and commented on the absurdity of supposing the Court 
would grant a commission, and then allow only a time notoriously insifffi- 
cient for eH’ecting its purpose, [Mr, Justice Litlledale here said, that aci- 
cording to his recollection, the rule was correctly drawn up.] With 
respect to the maintenance of the Syrian witnesses, they contended, first, 
tliat the defendant laid no claim to the least favour from the Court, since 
he had admitted the letter in question to be in his handwriting, and had 
never, in the numerous applications of the Court on the subject, ventured 
to deny its publication, lie had also pleaded a justification, viz., that the 
libel was, true. Seeing then that the non-publication of the libel was not 
the ground on which the defendant rested his defence, or could rest it, they 
were at a loss to know on what principle ho called on the plaintiff to dci? 
fray the e\[)enses of a delay occasioned by his own want of candour and 
fair dealing, the only object of which mu.st be to avail liimself of the possi- 
])le death of tiie witnesses on wliom the plaintiff depended, or to bear him 
down by aecmnulated expenses. They urged also the probability, that it 
would be found, whenever the case came to trial, that the Syrian witnesses 
knew nothing of tlie transaction in dispute between the parties, and tha 
their costs would not finally be allowed to the. defendant at all. 

Jlie LouDCiiirr Jlmkk saw no reason for varying the former rule; and 
the Court concurring, Mr. Gurney’s rule was discharged. 

Tlie action against Mr. Henry Bankes, senior, the member for Corfs 
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Castle,^ was for libellous imputations contained in the following letter, ad- 
dressed by him to Mr. Murray, the publisher, of Alberinarle-street. 

Sir,— I have received a letter from my son, dated 'lliebes, (in Ksypt,) 12th of 
June, which U the occasion of my tiouhliu^ you. He infoimed me that a per- 
son, named J. S. Buckingham, introduced himself to him some time ago at Jenw 
Salem, under the pretence of hclng an intimate friend of Colonel Mi<i«ctt, and 
also of the late celebrated traveller, Mr. Burkhardt ; that in conseiiucnce of the 
.supposed friendship with two so rcspectahle men, and so well known to my sou, 
he permitted Mr. Buckingham, whose destination was to India, to accon'ipauy 
him for son® time, and to take a copy ot that part of his journal which was 
keot during rVis portion of hi^ tiavels. 

This ill-placed confidence has been reunited in the way that such acts of kind- 
ness usually are, by ungrateful and worthless people. Mr. Buckingham an nouncei 
his intention of publi.shing his own travels, of wlileh I have befote me an elabo- 
rate and pompous prospectus, in a Calcutta new.<^paper. 

I know iu»t whether you have ever heaid of this projected vvoi k ; hut as it is 
intended to be printed and published in liondou, m a splendid manner, it is 
very probable that application may be made to jou, before it .sees the light j in 
which case 1 wish to put you upon your guard against luiving any transactions 
with such an author as Mr. Buckingham, and also against laying before the pub- 
lic parts of a very extensive and curious tour, in an iinpe’rfect state, which I 
hope and trust tliatiny sou will be induced to ^uhlnit to them in the best and 
most complete form that he can put his valuable researches together, whenever 
he returns. 

You will oblige me by making known what I communicate, with regard to*lhe 
character of Mr. Biickiiigliam and his intended work, in any way that you may 
deem proper. And I remain \our obedient Servant, 

H. Bankes. 

Kingston Hally JKimborney October 3, 1819. 

On tlie termination of the proceedings against the publisher of the 
* (Quarterly Review,' for the libels contained in its article on the ‘ Travels 
in Palestine,’ a full report of which will be found- in tiie Oriental herald 
for August Iast,i the counsel on botli sides were ready to proceed to trial 
witli the case of Mr. Henry Bankes, for the libels contained in the foregoing 
letter. No .special jurymen, however, answering to tlieir names, Mr.. 
Buckingham’s counsel proposed liaving it tried by a common jury, to pre- 
vent fprlher postponement or delay; but Mr. Bankes would not consent 
to this, and therefore the cause was again ordered to stand over as a 
remanct, until the sittings after October last. * 

Immediately after this decision, and, indeed, on the following day, Mr. 
Bankes, senior, having probably reflected on the issue of the cause against 
Mr. Murray, and concluded, that if tlie latter could not venture to put tlie 
Syrian servants, and their master, Mr. Bankes, junior, into the witness- 
box, to substantiate the allegations contained in the article written by his 
son 3 own hand, he would have little hope of proving any thing through 
the same agents, came forward witlv a proposition to abandon all further 
altempls to defend or justify his case, to pay all the costs, as between 
attorney and client, that is, every expense actually incurred, and to submit 
to a verdict being recorded against Inmstdf. 

It was at first considered, that Hus ahaudoiinicnt of justification, which, 
of itself, was an admission, that thcie was no truth whatever in the impu- 
tations originally alleged and .since attempted to be delcndcd, sliould bb 
accompanied by an apology for the wron^ committed, and an expression 
of regret, a? in Mr. Murray’s case, at ha* iug been made the channel of 
venting the false and malicious slander of another. On the other hand, 
it was admitted, lliat as nothing could make the acknowledgment of the 
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falsehood of the charge more complete, than the entire abandonment of all 
justification, when every witness, either asked for or required, was in attend- 
ance, and an offer to pay, not merely the taxed legal costs, but all expenses 
incurred ; it must be a matter of no importance, as far as the ends of 
justice were in view, whether the person committing and acknowledging 
the wrong, expressed sorrow for the act or not. In cases of direct per- 
sonal aggression, where honour and feeling are equally wounded by an 
insult that rouses the passions of men, an apology and the expression of 
regret arc generally considered the only atonement that can l^e received. 
But, in the present instance, it was a fond and naturally^fill-confiding 
father, trusting, as almost every other man would be likely to do,* to the 
accuracy of his son's representations. He was, therefore, guilty of no 
great wrong in believing them, on such (to him) credible evidence, to be 
strictly trWe ; and could be justly charged with little more than incon- 
siderate and indiscreet partisanship, in acting upon them with so much 
promptitude, in what he, no doubt, considered a defence of his son's pro- 
perty and reputation. It was thouglit a sufficient punishment, therefore, 
for a fiither so to humble himself, as, in effect, to say, “ My son has led 
me, by his deliberate misrepresentation, to assert as facts, what, on subse- 
quent inijuiry, I find I cannot venture even to ask him to substantiate by 
his oath : and, therefore, I must admit that I am jwrong ; although, in 
mtfking this very admission, I must do what cannot but be distressing to 
every parent’s feelings even to hear from another, much less to perform 
for himself, namely, impute to my son a vice which cannot but deeply 
stain his reputation," There are some fathers, perlxaps, who would ha\e 
gone a little further, and, in confessing the wrong, express sorrow at being 
made its instrument; there are more, however, probably, who would main- 
tain a sullen silence on this head; but this is a matter which can only afi'ect 
the reputation of the party in error : for, if there be men wlio can do 
wrong, andyi’t’/ no regret, or who, feeling it, will not avow so honouiable 
a sensation^ they are to be pitied, and with them alone must rest the 
blame. 

Tliere was only one condition iasisted on by Mr. Buckingham, which 
was this : that no compromise should be made, so as to have tlie ackiiow- 
ledgment kept from the public eye, by being made in a Judge’s chamber, 
as w'as at* first desired ; but that, as the truth of the allegations had bi-en 
publicly pleaded as a justification for making them, the retraction of this 
plea, and the abandonment of all justification, should also be as publicly 
made. If tins were done, it was added, Mr. Bankes, the father might be 
forgiven, he being, like Mr. Murray, a mere instrument in the bands of liis 
son, and the full weight of punishment reserved for whoever should appear, 
on the day of trial yet to come, to be the real fabricator of charges which 
two parties had now abandoned as untenable. 

On tlie 10th of December, the cause of Buckingliam versus Ileniy 
Bankes, senior, M. 1'.," being set down in the list, was called on, in due 
course, and the usual formality of swearing the Jury gone through, in order 
to make the verdict a matter of record, when the Attorney -GeneraK rose 
and said, — 

My Lord,-— My client, (Mr. Bankes,) the defendant in this cause, is nii- 
willing to occupy unnecessarily the time of the Court. He had originally 
pleaded a justification, which he has since withdrawn, and is now willing 
to submit to a verdict being taken for the plaintiff, (Mr. Buckingham,) v\iili 
nominal damages and costs; au arrangement wlucli we understand will be 
gvnseuted to by the learned counsel on the other side^ 
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The LnuD Chief Justice.— Tlien the plaintiff is satisfieJ with your 
abandoning the justification ? 

Mr. Brougham. — Yes, my Lord, wc are satisfied witli this ; because the 
object of my client, (Mr. Buckingham,) in bringing this action against Mr. 
Bankes, and a similar one against Mr. Murray, was merely to clear his 
character from the imputations that had been cast upon it. Tlie result of 
the former trial having already amply accomplished this, Mr. Buckingham 
is the more ready to accede to the arrangement now proposed, And as 
the defjidant, in this cause, has also abandoned the justification pleaded,, 
and ha3>thereby admitted tliat he had no grounds whatever for the impu- 
tations which he had cast on Mr. Buckingham’s character, the object of 
my client in bringing this action is completely attained, and we are willing 
to take a verdict with nominal damages ; costs to be pwd as between 
attorney and client. 

The Ix)RD Chief Justice. — ^That is, of course, a matter of arrangement 
between the parties. 

Mr. Brougham. — C ertainly, my Lord, it is so agreed. 

A verdict was then entered for the plaintiff, according to the directions 
of the learned Judge, who expressed his satisfaction at the cause having 
terminated in tl^ manner. 

The action a^nst Mr. William John Bankes, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, still remains to be tried. At the period of his 
father’s making a public acknowledgment ihrougli Ins counsel, (who are 
also, it should be remembered, the counsel of tlie son,) of the utter absence 
of all grounds for the imputations contained in the letter, in which his son 
is cited as the only testimony on which he relied, and, consequently, the 
only witness required to prove their truth, the young Member had just 
ceased being personally engaged in canvassing the learned members of the 
University for their votes and interest, to continue him as their Representa- 
tive in Parliament ! Ilis own cause will probably come on to be tried, 
however, before tlie flection begins: but if what has already transpired 
has had no influence on the minds of these learned persons, the issue of tlie 
trial, be it what it may, will be equally unproductive of effect. 


MR. RUCKiNGHAM’s LAST CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
EAST INDIA DIRECTORS. 

It offers a melancholy contrast to the picture just presented, to find that 
though every succeeding month ‘serves only to establish more completely 
the innocence and integrity of an individual whom all parties now admit to 
have been the victim of calumnies as false as they were atrocious, — 
yet the public persecutions which were so closely connected with these fake 
aspersions of the private character of the individual sufferer, have not, in 
the slightest degree, abated. While all the rest of the w orld appear to be 
t'onvinced of Mr, Buckingham’s innocence, the Directors of the East Tndiai 
Company alone continue to treat him as if he were guilty. Though hk. 
Majasty’s Ministers and the Board of Control have each given their saiKe- 
tion to the removal of Dr. Bryce from his objectionable appointment; thowtjli 
the Court of Directors have twice repeat^ their order for that reta< 3 i>al; 
and not a single human being, either in England or in India, is fixHud to 
stand up publicly, and in his own name,todefend so obnoxious ai> appoint- 
ment,— yet the India Directors still continue to persecute, with unrelenting 
Oriental Herald^ I oh M 
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ftevmly, the individual who had the merit of first hvlngiiig this very mea 
sure tliey have denounced, to their own notice. Though all the world are 
satisfied that the wrongs done to Mr. Buckingham, and the calumnies heaped 
on his character, hy the letters written by Dr. Bryce, and signed “ A Friend 
to Mr. Bankes,” were among the chief causes of the banishment of this sup- 
posed guilty individual from India; and though these calumnies are now 
admitted by Mr. Murray and Mr. Bankes the elder, who were made the 
first instruments of uttering them, to be false — while the original framer of 
them, Mr. Bankes the younger, does not even dare to give his of n testi- 
mony, to save tlir e instruments from public odium, by asserting on oath 
that tlu y are line while all this is happening, and the whole community 
are congratulating Mr. Buckingham, who has thus succeeded, in spite of so 
many obstacles, in establishing Ins innocence, the India Directors alone 
continue to heap fresh wrongs on his devoted head; and, by their refusal 
to redress injmics as undeserved as the calumnies out of which they 
arose, condemn the offspring of an innocent father to pains and penalties 
from winch the children of Tliistlewood, Thurtell, Fauntleroy, Probert, 
and (he most clearly convicted criminals, were exempted ! If there be any 
man among the twenty-four India Directors who can think of such relent- 
less peisi'cudon and undeserved misery', without a at being an 
instrument towards prolonging the sufferings of the innocent victims — lie is 
indeed to he pitied. If there be but one among them who does not concur 
in tlie justice of indicting such unmeasured punishment for what all except 
theiusehes now admit to have been a lirtne and not a cr^me, he owes it to 
hin, self and Ins posterity to proclaim his non-participation in such ruthless 
deeds. 

We give the I/Ctters to the Court, and their brief and unfeeling answers ; 
Let both speak for themselves. 

To the Honourable the. Cmirt of Directors of the Fast India 
Congwny. 


Honourable Sirs, London, Nov, 12, 1824. 

I HAD hoped that my letter of the 6th of Sept, would havi' con- 
tained the last appeal that I should ever have occasion to make to you, on 
the subject to whicli it related. Subsequent information from India compels 
me, however, to make one effort more, before I entirely abandon all hope 
of relief. Letters recently received from Bengal, convey to me the appalling 
intelligence, that the whole of my property there (which was worth, at the 
jieriod of my leaving it, 40,000/.) has, by the measures of your Government 
alone, and notwitlistanding all the exertions of my agents, Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Co., to avert the evil, been not only swallowed up entirely, but 
the very wreck of its materials encumbered with heavy debts, wliicb I am 
now called upon to pay. 

If, at the period of ray being ordered to quit India, the Government had, 
by a direct act of power, decreed the total confiscation of all my property, 
and proceeded to effect its immediate destruction on the spot, dreadful as 
such punishment would then have seemed, it would have been an act of 
mercy, compared with the measures which they have since pursued. In- 
stead of leaving behind me a large and valuable Establishment, in the 
confident assurance that Us property would be as secure from violation as 
in England, I should have done well to have set fire to (he whole, llic 
devouring element could only have consumed ray house, and all the accu- 
mulated wealth whicii years of labour bad tliere deposited, as in a place of 
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safety. But, by the subsequent measures of your servants, I am not only 
ruined, but loaded with heavy debts, which 1 may probably never be able 
to repay. Should any doubt be entertainfed of the accuracy of this state- 
ment, 1 beg to say, that there is now in England one of the firm of Alexan- 
der and Co., to whom all the accounts connected witli this unfortunate af- 
fair have been submitted, and who will therefore be able to coufiim tlie 
facts, whether they relate to the results or to their immediate cause. 

I have before preferred my claim to reparation as one of right, and made 
my apr^al to your justice for redress. You have decided that my claim is 
not sufticiently estaolished ^o deserve your attention ; — and to this decision 
I must submit. I approach you now, ‘however, as a petitioner, earnestly en- 
treating your consideration of my case, not as a political question, — not 
even as a claim for restitution of rights; but merely a.s the case of an indi- 
vidual, who left behind him in a country governed by your servants, a pro- 
perty of the actual saleable value of 40,000/., and who is now reduced to 
absolute poverty and debt, by the entire destruction of all he po.ssessed, in 
consequence of measures pursued towards that property since the period 
when he left it, in supposed security, in your territories, and consequently 
without the possibility of his having done any thing which could justly 
draw down upon him so dreadfiil an infliction of puui>!iment. 

I might well ^Ireat your consideration of this (leavy and undeserved ca- 
lamity on my own account alone. But I have also others dependent on me for 

f rotection and support. I have children to educate and to maintain ; nor can 
, without a pang which would embitter tbc re.st of my existence, consign 
them silently to indigence and ignorance, after they have passed their youth 
in well-founded expectations of respectability in life. If it were the deter- 
mination of your Government to punish /nr for my supjiosed ofi'ences, it 
never could have been their intention to visit the sins of the lallier upon tlie 
children, or make them, during the remainder of tlieir lives, to feel the 
weight of an evil which must have been designed forme alone; — and yet, 
witiiout the restoration of my properly, this must be the inevitable result. 

I will not tire the phtience of your Honourable Court, by a recapitulation 
of what has been already so often 'stated in my previous letters ; but yon 
win, I hope, forgive me for reminding you, that soon after my arrival in 
England, and on receipt of intelligence that my establisliment in India was 
bi caking up, and my property there dissipating and wasting away, under the 
eliarge of one of your own servants, placet! in my bouse, and made by an act of 
your (Jovernmentthe controller of all I possessed, 1 a'^ked your pcrmis5.ion 
to return to Bengal, for such short period as you niiglit deem proper, merely 
to meet the just claims of others, to recover the sums due to myself, and to 
gather up tlie fragments of my wrecked and ruined projierty, before it was 
(ilto^rlhrr annihilated. This request was refused me ; and the result has 
been, tliat not only has all that then remained been since entirely swallowed 
up, but heavy debts have been accumulated against me, which never erndd 
liave taken place had my return for ever so short a period been tlien }ier- 
iiiitted. 

Wlien I look around me and behold the fate of others who liave bc'cii 
lilaced in circumstances similar to my own, there appears to iiio sometliing 
incomprehensible in my unhappy destiny. I see a punier in New Soulli 
^Vales, whose office was closed by some government functionary, reinstated 
in all liis rights of pioperty by an English Judge. I ohsene an editor in 
tlie West Indie.s, wdiose journal was suspended, allowe<l to resume it again, 
within a short period, on his own account, 1 remark, that two men of co- 
lour, banished from Jamaica on the suppo.sition of their being foreigners, 
are to be restored to their property and their lionies. f find Mr. Greig, tlic 
M2 
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editor of the ‘ Cape Gazette/ suppressed by Ix)rd Charles Somerset, allowed 
by Government to return and re-establish his press, with a full restitution 
of all his property, and ample security against any similar violation of it in 
future. I learn, with even more pleasure still, that Mr. Arnot, who never 
had any license to reside in your territories, and who had made no large ac- 
cumulation of property by years of labour in India, as I had done, though 
sent from that country avowedly on the same grounds as myself, has never- 
theless his actual losses repaired by the justice or generosity of your ho- 
nourable Court. 

What inexpiable crime then have I committed, which should Atut me 
out from all hopes of redress, while others have* their claims atteiJaed to, 
and injuries of not one-tenth the severity or extent compensated within a 
few months, while mine have now laid for years unrepaired ? If it be that 
instead of following the example of more fortunate appellants, and throwing 
myself on the mercy of those in whose hands the power of redress is placed, 
I have been induced to lay my claim before you as one of right, I can only say 
that I adopted the latter course, in the conscientious belief that your honour- 
able Board would view the mere question of property, divested of all its 
political associations, as I myself had done. ' It .appears, however, that in 
considering myself to be entitled to reparation for losses actually sustained, 
us a matter of riglit, my views were erroneous. My claim as an AppfUmit 
has been rejected ; and I must yield to the decision. But, il^ie door of your 
Court be not irrevocably closed, I now place my prayer as a Petitioner 
upon its threshold ; and, for my children’s sake, I ifnp’ore that it may yet 
be heard. 

Your Cliief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghten, avowed his Conviction, in the 
most solemn manner from the bench, that the property vested in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal’ ought to be respected. Your (•overuor-General, Lord Am- 
herst, as distinctly admitted the same principle when it was pressed on his 
consideration. The late Mr. Adam, also, in the pamphlet puhbshed by him 
soon after my departure from Bengal, disavowed explicitly any intention of 
evincing undue severity towards me personally ; as he considered my re- 
moval from tlie country a sufficient punishment. In addition to all which, 
your honourable Court itself, through its late Chairman, publicly expressed 
a regret that I had not remained in India to accumulate a fortune by tho»e 
talents whicli he was pleased to say I possessed, instead of appearing, as I 
then did, in the character of an individual appealing for redress to the Comt 
over which he presided. 

What need I say more? — ^Tliat fortune tm$ acquired, at least to as great 
an extent as my most sanguine wishes reached ; and this, too, under the 
sanction of your honourable Court, whose license to remain in India was 
sent out to me from England, and recognized by the authorities there, as suf- 
ficient to warrant my continuing to reside in Bengal, under the sanction of 
the Governor-General himself, and in strict conformity witli every existing 
law. At the period of my leaving India, therefore, I was as honourably ami 
as lawfully possessed of 8,000/. a-year in income, or 40,000/.in value, in tan- 
gible and saleable property, as any member of your extensive body, who 
(Iraws that amount of dividend, or holds that amount of capital in India 
Stock. By the measures of your Government, enacted and carried into 
operation siiwe that period, I have been as effectually deprived of that in- 
come and that property, as if it had set fire to the whole on the spot, leaving 
me at last encumbere^.’ Vb heavy debts, without my being permitted even 
to gatlier up the fragme^^^ )f the wreck, which are now irrecoverably scat- 
tered to the winds ! 

Surely, honourable Sirs, if this question of the total destruction of my 
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property, for acts done by others^ and siwe I quitted your territories, be 
but calmly considered, you can hardly fail to compassionate the un- 
paralleled severity of my sufferings, and in this spirit to receive my present 
appeal to your generosity, for some consideration at least, in order to lessen 
the amount of those pecuniary embarrassments with which, in consequence 
of the measures of your servants in India, I am now, and must for a long 
period to come, be overwhelmed. 

Howler great the magnitude of all that I have lost may appear to mo, 
when I i^ntrast the silent horrors of debt and the dreary prospect of a pri- 
son now, with the brilliant pictures of affluence, and the scenes of wealth 
and enjoyment, by which I w'as surrounded but a few brief months ago : 
yet to you, who are the Stewards of so vast an estate, the mere amount of 
the injury cannot be a reason for its not being repaired. Your treasury has 
already afforded to Mr. Arnot, my assistant, a full compensation for all his 
losses ; and all I ask is, that from the same source, and with the same feel- 
ings wliicli awarded this, my children may also be rescued from that slate 
into which the utter annihilation of their parents foitune must otherwise in- 
evitably plunge them. If the whole amount of this should seem too large, 
I shall be grateful for whatever portion may, to your own breasts, appear to 
be a reasonable a«d adequate compensation for the heavy and undoubted 
losses which I have sustained in a pecuniary point of view alone, to say no- 
tlmig of those severe and protracted bodily and mental sufferings which 
have preyed upon my frame and spirits for so long a period, and which, 
though future competency may soothe, uo wealth can uiicrcate, or remove 
the remembrance of for ever. 

As, on this question, I throw myself entirely on the moral sense of justice 
and right feeling of youi honourable Court, without at all reverting to legal 
claims of right, I will ^not venture to suppose the possibility of my prayei 
l)cing utterly rejectcfl. Let my children, at least, receive at your hands a 
restitution of those hopes so unexpectedly torn from them, by tlie loss of all 
that would have cheered the prospect of their future bfc ; for their inno- 
cence, as well as their injury, must be beyond all doubt; and these consi- 
derations may, I trust, be admitted to plead for them, where my voice would 
intercede in vain. 

I remain, honourable Sirs, your most obedient humble servant, 

J. S. Bitkinciiam. 

II, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

London, Nov. 13, IB'25. 

IIoNOURAUi.K StRS,>~Since my letter of yestCKlay was sent in to the Se- 
cretaiy of your Honourable Court, it has been suggested to me, that mention 
sliould be made of the specific acts of the Bengal Government, to wliich the 
losses 1 have sustained may be clearly attributed ; 1 beg permission, tliere- 
fore, to enumerate them in this supplementary letter. 

I. When the regulation was passed for placing all the newspapers in 
Bengal under a license, which was subsequent to my removal from India, 
the Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnagliten, consented to its being registered 
in the Supreme Court, only on the express condition, and with a positive 
pledge, that tlie property vested in all the existing papers, and more espe- 
cially tliat of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ which was mentioned by name, should 
be respected ; adding, that if he had not received that assurance from tlie 
flovernrne'it itself he would not have consented to give the regulation tli<‘ 
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force of law by registering it at all.* In the case of Mr. Ainot, whq g^ve 
oftVocc to the Bengal Government, by his allusion to Dr. Brjrce as the cause 
of niy removal from India, the Governor-General and Council distinctly ad- 
mitted tlieir intention to respect tliis pledge; and assigned as their reason 
for ordering Mr. Arnot to quit the country, that there was no other mode of 
c\j)ressing their displeasure, without “ injuring the interests of the sharers 
m the property,"® thereby confirming the conviction thutt tliis property 
would not be destroyed. Soon after this, Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet 
‘ On the Press in India ’ was republished, section by section, ‘ 
eutta .louinal’; and the absence of all intimation on the parfof th^^overn- 
menf, as to the early portions being objectionable, encouraged Mr. Sandys, 
llie Editor, to continue it through several weeks, till the whole series of the 
I'ssays were concluded. It was not till some days after this had been en- 
liiely closed, that any indication was given of such publication being dis- 
pleasing to the Governor-General in Council; and then, instead of remov- 
ing I\lr. Sandys, as Mr. Arnot had been removed, and insisting on some 
other Editor being put in his place, by which the property of the share- 
holders in the Journal might have been preserved, and the views of the Go- 
vernment, with respect to the control over all subjects ofdi^mssion, as effec- 
tually secured, tlie license for publishing the paper was enUrely withdrawn.** 
I>y this act, the wdiole value of the property, which consisted in its con- 
imued employment, and consequent productiveness, was at once destroyed, 
—111 violation of the pledge given by the Chief Justice, when the licensing 
regulation was passed, and recognized and acted on by the Governor-Ge- 
neral when Mr. Arnot was removed. 

2. Gn a representation made to the Government by the principal Pro- 
prietors of the suppressed Journal, setting forth the extent of the injury 
sustained by this act, the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, promised to 
renew the license of the paper, in order to repair, as lar as such renewal 
might effect it, the loss sustained by the shareholders from this suppression. 
On the faith of this promise, the whole establishment of the office was kept 
up for se\ eral weeks, in daily expectation of the promised license being 
granted ; which procrastination on the part of tlie Government was attended 
with a heavy loss, in the continued expenditure maintained witliout receipt, 
and with stift greater injury from the daily loss of the old subscribers to the 
paper, who, tired with waiting for its perpetually-promised, but still de- 
layed appearance, went over to other papers, and particularly to the ‘ Ben- 
gal llurkaru,’ then edited by Lord Amnerst’s own personal physician, Dr. 
Abel, who held the editorship on terms which made Ids emoluments increast* 
with tlie number of his subscribers, giving him, therefore, a direct interest 
ill the protracted suspension and ultimate rum of the ‘ Calcutta Journal, 
wliose loss was his gam. 

3. After a long and ruinous expenditure had been thus maintained, on the 
pledge of a license being granted for the renewal of the ‘ Calcutta Journal, 
under its original Editor and Proprietors, it was at length deietwined by the 
( •uvernor-General in Council that no such license should be issued at all, 
Hxcept on the condition of a new Editor being apuointedy who should be a 
covenanted servant of the Government, in order tnat they might possess an 


' Speech of Sir E. Macnaghten in the Supreme Court, on the 31stof March, 
1823 

* Letter of Mr. SecretaryjBayley to John Palmer and George Ballard, fsq., 
dated Septeaiher 3, 1823. „ j a 

’ Letter of Mr. Secretary Bayley to Messrs. Sandys, Palmer, Ballard, ana 
nmlo, dated Movvinber 9, 1823. 
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entire control over his conduct, and regulate his proceetliugs iiccording to 
their will and pleasure. ITiia condition, unexpected and unacceptable as it 
was, was, nevertheless, complied with by the agents of the property, ^lessrs. 
Alexander and Co., rather than lose the only chance that now remained for 
repairing the ruin already created, by an endeavour to recover the loss of 
money, time, and subscribers, occasioned by the suppression and delay ad- 
verted to. The renewal of the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ was accordingly announced 
to take place on Monday the 1st of December, 1823, under its original de- 
signation; but the Governor-General again changing his mind on this sub- 
ject, cAetter from the chief Secretary was sent to the odicc late on the Sun- 
day e^ing;^ the day preceding the intended appearance, forbidding its 
publication under its original name, which obliged the printer to issue an- 
other announcement, explaining the cause of the new delay, and postponing 
its publication indetinitely, till the Government should hx on the new ap- 
pellation by which the Journal might m future be known. 

4. After this second suppression of the paper, from no other assigned 
cause than that its name was offensive to the Governor-General, who did 
not wish to have tlie words ‘Calcutta Journar revived — the whole of the 
months of December and January were suflered to pass away, with all the 
eslablisliment of the priuting-office maintained as before, in the daily ex- 
pectation of the Government settling the name of the paper, and permitting 
It to go I'ortli; Vhen it was at last pruposeil to call it ‘ The British Lion 
a name of which Loid Amherst approved, and all difficulty on that head 
seemed now to he overcome ; but not until after a great expenditure ol 
money, and further loss of subscribers going over to other papers, had re- 
sulted from tlii? second delay. 

On the very eve, however, of recommencing the paper under this new 
designation, another difficulty was starteii on the part of the (iovemment, 
Dieir own Editor had been accepted*— their own name had been adopted — 
and every condition exacted by them complied with, both in the letter as 
w'ell as the spirit ef their commands. Jlut it appearing that Dr. Muston was 
to have only a large salary and a commodious dwelling, rent free, (with a 
necessaiy exemption from all his medical duties, though still receiving the 
Government pay,) while the profits of the paper, if any, weie to go to iIh‘ 
original owners of the property, of which I still held by tar the largest share, 
the Government came to the further resolution that no license should be 
granted to the paper at all, so long as 1, or any of tlie original Pruprunors 
of the ‘ Calcutta Journal/ held any share whatever in its nroperly.' They 
signified, in the most distinct and explicit manner, their ueterminalion not 
to be satisfied with any thing short of a complete sale and transfer of the 
whole of the property from my hands to those of tlieir own servant, Dr. 
Muston — the only Editor to whom they would grant a license for carrying 
it on ; and to him only as a bm& jiJc proprietor of the property, to reap all 
tlie profit tliat miglit arise from its use, and not merely as an Lxlitor, con- 
ducting it, on how'cver large emoluments, for the benefit of those to whom 
that property of right belonged. 

C. Notiling now remained but to abandon the concern entirely, and sub- 
mit to a total loss ; or to comply with the conditions imposed by (ioverii- 
naent on the renewal of the paper. But as Dr. Muston was unable to raise 
a sum erjual to that required for a money-purch^, U was Ibund necessary 


^ Dr. Muston’s letter to the Chief Secretary, dated Calcutta, Jan. 29, 1824. 
> Letters of Mr. Secretary Bayley to Dr. Mustou, dated Dec. 31, 182.3— 
Jan. 16, 1824— Jau.iMt, 1824— Feb. 10, 4824. 

Letter of Mr. Harrington to Dr. Muston, dated Jan. 1824. 
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to make such a conveyance of the property to him, as would satisfy the 
conditions exacted by the Government, guaranteeing to him whatever pro* 
tits might accrue above a certain rate of interest, to be paid to the Proprie- 
tors, but still retaining on the part of the latter the full responsibility for all 
del)ts contracted in carrying the paper on. 

7 . Tliis being done, and the Editor, thus forced into the management of 

the property by the stipulations for that purpose which the Government 
thought proper to exact, being fairly seated in his office, he continued to 
conduct the newspaper, under the title of ‘ The Scotsman in the Easu’ (the 
intended name of ^The British Lion^ having been abandoned, J for ^Veral 
months, until the close of 1824, in so destructive a manner, that instead of 
any iuierest accruing to the original Proprietors, nothing was paid but his 
own and his assistants' emoluments. On the contrary, a number of heavy 
debts were contracted, which Dr. Muston was unable to pay, and which 
came therefore on the Proprietors, to add to their loss ; while the materials 
of the office, perfect and complete as they were when left by me at my de- 
paiture from India, were of necessity brought to the haniifler as the only 
means of disposing of them, when, there being no purchasers to compete 
with each other, for materials which the Government would allow only one 
f.ivoured man to use to advantage, the splendid collection of printing appa- 
ratus, which it had cost me upwards ot 20,000/. sterling mopey to get to- 
gctlier, was knocked down in lots for the mere value of the wood and metal 
of which the presses and types were composed, bringing altogether the sum 
of 10,287 rupees, or little more than l.s-. 6d. in the pound of their prime 
cost ! ^ 

8. By the first suppression of the Journal, and the consequent loss of 

subscribers, who, at the period of this suppression, went over to other 
papers, there was sustained a positive loss of at least 20,000/., reckoning 
the copyright and goodwill of the concern as worth only five years’ pur- 
chase, at which it would have sold at any time, if not suppressed by Go- 
vernment, as the e.stablishment was clearing, a.s a mere firinting concern 
connected with the paper, upwards of 4,000/. sterling per annum, at the 
time of its first suppression, when Mr. Sandys might have been removed, 
as Mr. Arnothad been, and the property still kept together under some other 
I'ditor. * 

9. By the several months’ expenditure maintained on the faith of a license 
being granted for the renewal of the paper, while not a shilling was receiv- 
ing during the whole period, a loss occurred of more than 30,000 rupees, or 
3,000/. sterling, which would not have occurred liad the Government given 
no liopes that it did not mean to fulfil. 

10. By the destructive management of 'Die Scotsman in the E.ast,’ in 
Dr, Muston’s hands, not only was the common interest of the capital lost, 
but the receipts were entirely consumed, leaving a loss of 28,000 rupees, or 
sterling in debts, which the Proprietors, of whom I am the principal, are 
2,800/. called upon to pay. 

11. In consequence of the solemn assurance so publicly given by the 
Chif'f Ju.stice and the Governor-General, on two separate and qii^ttnct occa- 
sions, that the property of the 'Calcutta .Tounial’ should be respected, I 
continued long after my arrival in England to send out supplies of printing- 
paper, hooks, and other materials required for current use, on which account 
alone 1 have incurred a debt of 2,500/. sterling, although the greater portion 


^ It produced 8,000/. a-year under my own management, aud was worth, 
at five years’ purchase, 40,000/., at which rate of value .one-fourth of the 
wIioU* was actually sold. 
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of these materials have been since consumed in^he ruinous management of 
Dr. Muston, while the establishment was under his direction, and in the 
still more ruinous sale, when it was found necessary to bring the wreck to 
the hammer, as the only way of preventing further accumulation of debt 
tiiereon. 

12. By these successive measures, all pursued by the Government, and 
without the possibility of any act of mine having deserved such punishment, 
as they have all transpired since I quitted the country, and have reference to 
acts of othe^?, I have suffered, at the lowest calculation, an actual loss of 
40,000f. in lAoney ^yalue, and in addition to this calamity, am made respon- 
sible for debts to the amount of nearly 10,000/. more. As, therefore, all the 
resources brought with me from India are now exhausted, and as I have 
entered into various pecuniary engagements since iny arrival in England, 
on the faith of my property in India being available to enable rne to fulfil 
llicse engagements at the appointed time, there remains no hope of my 
escaping bankruptcy and a prison, but by a restitution of some portion, at 
least, of those heavy losses incurred by the measures of your servants abroad, 
and in my absence from the country, now impossible to be recalled. 

13. My punishment, has been already so severe and unexampled, consi- 
dciing the nature of my alleged offence, that it is humbly hoped your ho- 
nourable Board will not add, to my sentence of perpetual exclusion from one 
(|uarter of the globe, perpetual poverty and degradation in every other ; or 
compel me to seek an asylum from the tempest in a painful and necessitous 
<‘xile from the friends of my youth, and the country of my birth, after being 
driven, for a slight ex«ess of well-meant zeal, from the friends of my man- 
hood, and the country of my adifption by choice, where I was acquiring an 
lionest fortune for my chilffren and honourable renown foi myself. If, by 
\our rejection of my present prayer, I arn effectually banished from both, [ 
can tlien have no hope of a lesting- place, but in the grave. 

I have the honour to remain, fers, your most obedient humble servant, 

J. S. Bi’ckingii.vm, 

1 1 , Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


Ten days after these letters had been sent in to the Court, during which 
p^“llod strong liopes of a favourable answer had been excited, in tlie personal 
iiiter\iews of private friends with .several of the Directors, the Aillowing 
1)1 icf answer was returned by the Secretary, stating that the Court saw no 
reason to alter their opinion expressed so long ago as August 1824: and con- 
sequently deciding that neither Mr. Buckingham nor any oftlicjuirties on 
whose behalf he appealed, had any just claim whatever on the East India 
Coinpany ! ! I 

To J. S. Buckingham, Es<j. 

East India House, 23d Nov. 182.5. 

Sir, — I have laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
your letters of the 12th and 13th inst., and I am commanded to acquaint you 
ibt the Court can only repeat the intimation conveyed to you by their As- 
Msiant-Secretary*Sikltfer or the 15th of September last. 

I am, Sir, your most obe<iient humble servant, 

J. Dart, Secretary. 

It r(?mains to be seen whether the Proprietors at large%xill confirm this 
cruel and disgraceful sentence of their unfeeling servants, or give their sano- 
>n)n to so unparalleled a persecution ns this, which consigns an innocent 
larnily to hopeless ruin for the alleged offence of others, and tramples on the 
most s-acred rights of tliose whose only fault has been — too earnest a desire 
promote the interests and happiness of (heir fello\\-heing'<. 
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Instead of appending ajw opinions of our own to this case, beyond 
what are stated in the lelteR tliemselves, we shall put on record a few of 
the opinions expressed by others, including those of pei^ons avowedly 
hostile to the opuiions which they suppose we iimintam,_fur it is impos- 
sible that they can underatand them. lor tlieir future information, however, 
as well as liiat of others, on East Indian politics, wc may say, in a few 
words, that our creetl is simply tlijs : 

Isu That the King of Great Britain ought to be considered os great a 
personage as the servant of a Company of Merchants: and tliat the 
|K)wcrs of the Governor-General in India ought not locifetdlhpse of his 
Sovereign in England. 2 diy. Tlrat the laws of England, t^Uninistered 
by a British jury, ought to lie considered ua deserving of our respect, anil 
are likely to be us wtse as the caprice of a Despot, vented in mssion and 
exercised without check, control, or responsibility. 3dly. Tliat wealthy 
and well-educated British-born subjects ought to be considered as entultd 
to at least as muck freedom as the degraded and ignorant Asiatics, who torm 
their servants and dependants iii the East ; aiul that the same protection 
of person and jiroperty which is extended bv British law to the naked and 
warthy scavenger who sweeps tlie streets ol Calcutta, ought to be enjoyed 
sby English geiulcmcu holding the highest consideration among their fel- 
low countr\men, and moving in the lii>l circles of society m the laud. 

VVedo not 111 ink these opinions very treasonable: allhough it inighl 
have been imprudent to mainiain them, as indeed the uielauclioly result bas 
proved. But when it is .stated that the most abject and wi etched indivi- 
dual in Calcutta, whether Hindoo, Musuiuian, I’renchmau, or American, 
can reside there without a license, while tviju M r, Cahning, Imme he is 
an Englishman, could not set his toot there without it; hut that, even 
when he has it, he may be trau:«ported without trial, as if he had it not ; 
that while foreigners of every description enjoy the utmost protection in 
person and projierty under British laws, these same laws alibrd no pro- 
tection to the Englishman ; that Mr.Buckingham was banished by a decree 
which could not touch a foreigner, and his property destroyed by a regula- 
tion made purposely to effect that oljecl a month after he was torcedtrom 
the country, and while he was known to be leaving his uroueity in ilie 
full confidence of its securi(y, and in total ignorHUCc of all tlie rifin that 
awaited l|iin. When all this is remembered, it will be hard to say tiut 
Mr. Buckingham’s opinions are imprudent— when he says that “siicli 
things should not be and this indeed is all for which he ever did conUMid. 
Hut we proceed to give the opinions of otliers, which aie entitled to moie 
weight than our own. 

From the Morning Posf.— The case of Mr. Buckingham, we find, is again 
to be brought under the notice of the East India Directors, at their Court, this 
day. Our opinion of the imprudence of this gentleman’s political opinions 
and conduct need not be repeated ; neither do we agree witli him that his case 
can properly he strmped of every consideration, save that of the invasion of 
private property. The Government of India exercised a legal power in rc- 
lusing to license any publication m which Mr. Buckingham had a property; 
and iu cunseejuence of that public exercise of public authority, the private 
property of Mr. Buckingham (consisting of printing establishments) was very 
greatly reduced in value. It would he absuid to employ argument for the 
purpose ut showing the distinction between such a case and one which tlould 
constitute an infraction of the rights of private property. Nevertheless, we 
are decidedly of opinion that the privations to which Air. Buckingham has 
been exposed never could have been autkipated by the Indian Government ; 
and that it would he worthy the liberality of the Court of Directors to make 
some compensation for his great losses nud sufferings, We sincerely hope 
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thaUts njenil^r* will consider the hardships o« the case— the exteqt of pu- 
ijishmeut compared with the offence, and come to a similar opinion. 

From the Conner. —We have received twocommuDicatioriH from Mr. Buck- 
inghara, consisting of letters addressed by him to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and copies of correspondence, with other docu- 
ments, relative to the suppression of Mr. Buckingham’s Paper, the * Calcutta 
.Tourual.' We have not, hitherto, entered into this controversy, nor do we 
feel inclined to do so now. h is the less necessary, perhaps, as we under- 
stand the i^ase is to come before a meeting at the India House to-inorrow ; 
andwc woud fain hope the decision, whatever it may be, will l)e consonant 
to the dictates of strict and impartial justice. Mr. Buckingham certainly 
establishes a prima facie case, of much hardship, and severe loss. If he can 
succeed in establishing, by evidence, all that he states, his claim to pecuniaiy 
recompense will be undeniable, and, we have no doubt, undisputed by those 
who are bound to do him right. 

From the (Hobe, — We insert, in another column, a letter from Mr. Buck- 
ingham to the Court of Directors, ou the destruction of his property in India, 
which is to be considered by the Court of Propritto'^a of the East India Com- 
pany to-morrow, lii any country that professes to be governed by law, or 
even in those countries of Europe which are commonly called despotic, we 
never heard of so reckless an accumulation of injuries upon the head of an 
individual as that which this case exhibits. The removal of Mr. Buckingham 
from India, for jesting at au appuintiueiit to an inferior office, (which ap- 
pointment the Court of Directors itself condemned), might be just;— the 
suppression of tlie liberty of the press in India might be wise but both these 
measures could no4 possibly be wise and just, because the second measure 
alone would have answered all the purposes expected from the two. But even 
if both these steps were justibable, what are we to thiuk of a government 
superaddiug to both these acts the wanton destruction of iudivulu.^! property } 
Wnat will be thought of the determination of the Government cfler the liberty 
of the press had been suppressed, Mr. Buckingham had been ba- 
nished, that no Paper should exist in which h« had any ^hare, and that therefore 
his property, collected in India at vast trouble and expense, should be rendered 
useless to him } We wish all proprietors of India Stock would read the 
documents appended to the detailed correspondence with the Directors in the 
‘ Ori^fotal Herald’ for the present month, in which it is clearly proved that 
such a determination existed, and that the consequences were, that a property 
worth 20,000/. or 30,000/. was reduced to a loss. Let them look at qll the mean- 
ness connected with the transaction in Bengal, and let them consider 
whether, fur their own interest, they will sanction such a disgrace to the 
(ioveruineut of which they form % responsible part. 

Front the Examiner , — Ou various occasions we have felt it our duty, both 
as men and as journalists, to call the attention of the public to the grievous 
wrongs heaped upon Mr. Buckiughaui by the Indian authorities ; and we 
cauuot persuade ourselves that the clear proofs which have been offered of 
liis unmerited iuflictiuus will have failed to produce a conviction in tlie 
minds of all disinterested persons, that the character of the country will he 
tarnished if something like justice be not dealt out to the sufferer. The 
FliEE PRESS of Euglaud will indeed sadly neglect its duty, if it does not 
put forth its power, (and great is that power,) and advocate the cause of a 
man of talent and integrity, who has done nothing hut that which should 
must especially reeommend him to the support and esteem of e^'ory friend to 
freedom and humanity. And what true Englishman is nut concerned, when 
the arm of power is wielded for the double purpose of annihilating a great 
public right, and of crushing the honourable individual who has dared, at all^ 
iia/.ards, to contend for it ? It will be seen, that Mr. Buckingham has again' 
triumphed over his private slanderers ^ but however ^ratifYing to his feelings, 
this will avail him but little, if he is to be despoiled of his property by his 
public eueiniei. 
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From the Sunday STtmes.— Amid the loHg dark records of absolute power 
aud oppression, that, for more than sixty years, have marked our ascent to 
universal empire in Hindostan, if we commence with the rapacious Clive, 
or pass to the able but despotic Hastin|^, till we come to the present day, 
when the sceptre of a dynasty, extending from the Burhampootcr to the 
Indus, and from the C^ape Comorin to the coniines of Tartary, is wielded 
by the feeble hands of William Pitt (Lord Amherst), we can trace nothing 
more monstrous than the despotism of which Mr. Buckingham is now the 
sictiin. One solitary parallel may perhaps lie found, in the recent ruin of 
the Palmers, at Hyderabad ; but all else that we can discover, \v')ether the 
white and black treaty of Clive, the murder of Nunducoinar by Hastings and 
Jjnj)ey, the plunder of the defenceless Begums, the horrors of the Rohilla war, 
or tl»e deposition of Cheyt Sing— fade, in our estimation, ‘ into thin air,’ 
hel’ore the arbitrary exde and the noon-day plunder of an unotfendmg 
Kn^lishinan. We have read of the tyranny of the Monguls, when, from 
Cashmere to the Malabar coa^t,, all India owned their sway. The atrocities 
of Jaflier-Ali-Cawn are familiar to our memory. The horrors practised by 
the ferocious H^der, and Tippoo, his savage, sou, are yet remembered in the 
( arnatic and Mysore. But the Musulman was safe beneath their rule. 
The hand of conquest was armed against a |H)Wcr, which religion (the creed 
of Mahomet) denounced. No follower of the Koran groaned in their dun- 
geons, or bled under their sabres. But for our day, aud our power, it was 
reserved to see an Englishman hunted from the shores of India by a momen- 
tary mandate; to behold his prospects blasted, his property wasted, his 
fairest liopes and those of bis family irretrievably ruined, and all compensa- 
tion then denied him by that Company whose servants in India were the 
authors of those merciless deeds. This most oppressive case has been some 
time before the country, aud why do we revive it now ? Because Mr. B. 
has lately appealed to the justice of the Directors at home, and that justice 
has been denied. We have at this moment before us a statement of the 
entire transactions, with Mr. Buekiiigiuim's two adniiiahle and leeling 
letters to the Court of Directors, aud the reply of their Secretary , on the Ulli 
of last September— all relief. He is stripped of his property, aud 
then told he has no claim to compensation ! Could this be done in 
England ? And if not— how can it be warranted in India ’ Is there one 
rode of justice for Europe, and another of injustice for Asia. A Roman 
citizen, wherever placed, was safe in that character from the hand of tyraryiy ; 
but to an Englishman, the plea is useless. Mr. Adam, the m/fhor of these 
proceedings, ^ is now in his grave, aud we war not with the dead. But Lord 
Amherst still rules in India, and is responsible for his acts. If our empire in 
the East is founded on justice and opinioii, what is there to dread from a tree 
ju ess ? If force and terror are the substitutes— theu the silence of Turkey is 
more suitable. Had Mr. Buckingham pandered to ]H)wer in India, he would 
have been favoured aud prosperous ; had he made his paper a mere (’oiirt 
(iazette, exile aud ruin would not have awaited him— 

‘ Happier his fortunes, like a rolling stone 

His giddy dullness still would lumber on, 

Safe in its heaviness should never stray, 

But lick up every blockhead by the way.' 

He chose a different course ; but the path to piiiiciplc is nqt always tliat to 
fortune— 

* While HONEST men by slow degrees grow great, 

The siiOKTr.sT road to riches is deceit.’ 

There is yet one tribunal, however, that will do justice to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and that is Public Opiuioii. 

We have not had the good fortune to learn the sentiments of the Daily 
* Times,’ on the suliject, fromany recent declaration of its conductors. 
But they may h'' ea^ly inferred from iht^e.xprcsMous used hy llieni on 
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a former occasion.* So long ago as May 27, 1821, *Tiie Times' contained 
the following paragraph. 

Mr. Lambton introduced, on Tuesday night, to the House of Commons, 
a Petition from Mr. Buckingham, whose name has been before the public 
for some time, as editor of a Calcutta paper, for his mode of conducting 
which he was expelled from India by Mr. Adam, Governor pro tempore, after 
Lord Hastings had resigned. The Petition is much too long to be inserted 
in this Journal; but we must say, that if the facts detailed by the petitioner 
be not pure inventions if they be not at least grossly exaggerated, or 
shamefully iJiscoloured, or their bearings perverted by the suppression of 
other facts, Capable of explaining them in a sense more favourable to the 
Indian Government if none of these things can be truly affirmed of Mr. 
Buckingham, then we do say, that his petition discloses, no^ one, but a 
series of proceedings, by the pro tempore administration of^Calcutti, dis- 
graceful for the spirit of despotism and persecution which distinguishes them 
in all their stages. 

What then is the real state of the case? Nearly two years have elapsed 
since this petition was presented to Parliament. Neither within the walls 
of that House, nor witnout, has any attempt ever been made to call iu 
(iiiestion the strict accuracy of every allegation it contained. Not a sha- 
dow of doubt has ever been tbrown'upon the literal tiiith of every line it 
contains. Will not the Times then repeat its declaration ? lint if the per- 
seculioijs detailed in this petition were so dreadful, (and no one denies but 
that they were,) what must be said of all that succeeded the period, at 
wluch the history given in that petition closed ? That was but the begin- 
ning ot a relentless v«ir, which has since been continued on the property of 
the victim marked out for destruction— till all is swallowed up and gone, 
till penury has succeeded to affluence, and debt and misery to the com- 
mand of wealth etiough to make all his dependants happy to the remain- 
der of their lives. The acts that have followed those embodied in the 
petition aie far more cruel and unjustifiable than any there detailed; and 
if the one deserved to be denounced as disgraceful to Englishmen, the 
others deserve to be visited with the execration of all mankind. 


DEBATE AT THE BAST INDIA HOUSE, 

East India House ^ Dec, 21 . 

A QiMRTF.nLv General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was this 
(lay held, pursuant to charter. 

EAST INDIA company’s VOLUNTEERS. 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, Esq.) laid before the Court a statement 
of the expense incurred by the Royal East India corps of Volunteers, for the 
year ending the Ist of August, ISJ.'i. '1‘he amount was »2/. \U. 1 4r/. He 
also laid before the Court an estimate of the probable expense of the corps for 
the year 182(), which was .3741/. 

Mr. Hume.— I wish to know the nunilicr of men of which the corps con- 
sists, and whether they are regularly rliscipUucd or not } 

The Chairman.— The corps consists of 700 men, and there are plenty of 
recruits to keep it up. , , , i 

Mr. Hume said, he had no doubt but that the reci-uUs were plentiful 
enough ; but he wished to know whether the nieu were so discipUiied at 
to Marram this expense ? 
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The Chairman had no heailatioo in saying that they were properly ilU* 
ciplined. 

Mr. Hume inquired, how.inauv davs in the year they were called out to 
exercise ? Other corns were drilled during a certain number of days. 

The CiiAlRMAJt.— If the hon. Proprietor wishes to know that point off- 
hand, 1 certainly cannot give him the required information. I understand, 
however, that there are thirteen drills in the year. 

Mr. Hume.— There are several Officers within the bar who are competent 
to answer the question. 

The Chairman.— If the Court desires it, the Commanding 0|icer can be 
sent for, and he will enter into those details which it is out of/iy power to 
furnish. 

Ceneral Thornton.— I think it will answer the purpose of the hon. Pro- 
prietor, if any gentleman will state that the corps is properly disciplined. 

The CuAiHMltN.— 1 believe there is no doubt of it ; and if I thought other- 
wise, I would take steps to remedy the defect. , 

Heie the conversation dropped. 

HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that it was assembled to consider of 
a dividend on the capital stock of the Company, for the half year commencing 
on the .Ith of July last, and ending on the .'ith of January next. He then 
moved that the Court agree to the resolution of the (!()urt of Directors, of 
the 20th of December, recommending the declaration of a dividend of 5-]^ per 
cent< on the Company’s capital stock, for the half year commencing on the 
5th of July last, and ending on the 5th of January next. 

The Deputy-Chairman (SirG. A. Robinson) seconded the motion, 

Mr, llUMF..— I heg to ask if that dividend arises from^he commercial pro- 
fits of the (Company ? And I would farther inquire, whether we have any 
recent accounts of the actual hiiancial situation of India ? At present we are 
quite ill the dark as to the state of that country. The press is fettered ; and 
the Governments abroad still continue to maintain a sullen silence. For that 
state of things, 1 impute great blame to the executive body. It is, however, 
understood, that the expense of the war in India has absorbed every shillnif; 
produced by the revenue j and I should like to have some statement of tin* 
situation of affairs there. 1 ask, what is the amount of the surplus revomic 
of last year, if indeed there be any ? Next, what is the amount of the mi- 
funded debt; and whether, after paying it, any thing will remain i« vnir 
treasury ? 1 expect an answer to these quesiions ; and shall be glad to Uani 
that your finances are in as prosperous a state as that in which they were leli 
by your late Governor-General. 

The Chairman,— The hon. Proprietoi’ has asked several questions, which 
are easily answered. In the first place, he inquires what source the dividend 
coine« from ? It must be well known to the Proprietor, as to other members ol 
that intelligent body, that it is derived from the commercial profits alone (1) 
The hon. Proprietor knows this ; and he also knows that the answer to his 
other questions are to be found in the statement of the Company’s accounts, 
which is laid before Parliament once a-year. 

Mr. Hume.— Yes ; the statement of the former year,— of the year already 
gone by. But I wish to know what intelligence .has been brought by the l»ti* 
arrivals. We are quite in the daik with respect to matters of the utmost ran- 
meiu. Are we not at the expense of several mill ons in carrying on a war, oi 
the origin or progress of which we know little, and that little is disgraceful ? 

The Chairman.— There is a good deal to be done between the receipt ol 
desjiatches and the arrangement of them, so as to enalde me to make an ac- 
curate statement respecting them in this Court. It is s business that cannot 
be accomplished on the instant. 


fl) We should like to See this proved; but if so, it is so solety from tlie tea 
monopoly. 
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Mr. IIuMR.— 1 think what the hon. Chairman haft Raid, ift no ahftwer at all 
t 4 » iny iiuestion. 1 wish to know whether the balance-sheet, usually fur- 
nished by the Indian Government, has been received. In former years, other 
tiovernments were accustomed to send it home at this period, When are see 
what immense mischief has recently heCii produced in London by want of 
(onfidence ; when we well know to what an extent \tant of confidence has 
arrived in India; when we are aware that it pervades all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, in the civil, in the military, in the mercantile depart- 
ment ; surely we oug;ht to be informed what is the real state of affairs there. 
We ought t<tbe told, whether, so far as the revenue is concerned, things were 
or were not |ping on well. The Directors may give me an answer or not, ns 
it suits them; but I am sure that the means of giving an answer are in their 
power, f again ask, have the regular accounts been sent home .> If not, the 
Government has been guilty of a culpable neglect. 

The Chairman. — I bold in my hand the last account which has been sent 
home ; but if the hon. Proprietor wishes me to go through every item of it, I 
cannot do it; and I think, in that case, he asks what is extremely un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — 1 apprehend my hon. Friend only asks whether the usual 
papers have been sent home. You, .Sir, much mistook him, if you suppose 
that my hon. Friend calls on you to enter into the minutis of these accounts, 
lie only wishes to be informed, aye or no, whether the usual papers have betn 
transmitted. 

Mr. Hume — Itis customary, on the 30th of April, in each year, to make up 
an account of the total disbursements and receipts for the preceding twelve 
months ; which account is sent home, together with an estimate of the pro- 
bable expense and revenue of the ensuing }cir. Now, I desire to know whe- 
ther these customary documents have arrived in this country? 

The Depute Chairman, — Weave in possession of the latest accounts which 
the llengal Government could transmit to us, relative to the revenue ; except 
there should happoi, to he any additional docniiients in the ship Lnrkim. Wc 
know she has on iKU.id the chief part of the despatches of the season, and that 
she put back, from stress of weather, in the month of May or June ; hut, so 
far as the Bengal Goveriimeut could put os in possession of these documents, 
we are at present possessed of them. 

Mr. Hume.— T o what date? 

The Deputy Ciiaikman.— To the 1st of May, 1824 ; arfd it must he clear to 
every gentleman that it is not practicable to bring the balance-sheet to the 
1st of May, 1825. The making up of the accounts, and the translation of 
tliem, require some time. There are probably additional papers in the Lar~ 
hins ; hut I firmly believe there is no, reason to censure the Bengal Govern- 
iiietit for not trdhsmitting the proper accounts. 

'I’he Resolution, declaring a dividend Of 5^ per cent, was then agreed to. 

grant to MR. RANOFORU ARNOT. 

The CfiAiRMiyv. — I have to acquaint this Court, that it has been made spe- 
(ial for the pur^se ijf submitting for confirmation the resolution of the Ge- 
neral Court of tlie 28tli of September last, approving the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 14th of the same month, granting to Mr. S. Amot 
the sum of 15001. for the reasons therein stated. 1 now move that the Court 
confirm the resolution of the 28th of September last. 

Mr. R, Jackson.— A s there was a great pressure of business before the 
Court when this subject was formerly introduced, the resolution passed sUb 
^ihntio. I do not now rise, .Sir, to oppose this grant, hut, on the contrary, to 
state my cordial approbation of it; and i must say, that I view in a very 
gratifying light the terms in which the resolution is couched ; because it 
does not call on either your Court, or the Court of Pr(»prietors, to express any 
Opinion with respect to the freedom of the pfess, or the conduct of the Go- 
verument at Calcutta. It merely states that the boon is granted in conse- 
quence of the unlooked-for misfortunes to which this individual, banished, 
slupwrecked, nnd ruined, bad been subjected. The f\>urt of Directors, very 
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wisely, as 1 think, have thought proper to forego all discussion on the merits 
(tf Mr. Amot’s case ; but, listening to the misfortunes of the individual, they 
bad sympathized with him, and on that, and on no other pound, they had 
proposed this resolution. No man can estimate more highly than 1 do the 
Jiber^of the pres*. Indeed, not to estimate its'beuelits to the world and to 
this country in particular, would be to declare that one was not an English- 
man [Hear,) But, Sir, in proportion as 1 prize it, so I would preserve it. 

1 would always wish to see it flourish in its fullest extent here, and in the 
colonies 1 would allow it aa far as it was consistent with their government, and 
with the safety of those to whom the blessing was meant to ^e conveyed. 
This principle I have always supported, and 1 always will 8np|mrt it, 1 am 
ever happy to see compassion shown towards those who may have'suffered 
beyond what was intended or wished, and I am therefore glad that compassion 
has been extended to the case of Mr. Arnott, and shall cheerfully vote for the 
relief which is propose<I. 

Mr. D. KtNNAiRD said, he never beard an elaborate and finished eulogium 
pronounced on the liberty of the press without feeling assured that it would 
end in the specification of some particular instance where that liberty was 
deemed to be of no use. When his learned Friend was pronouncing his pa- 
negyric, he (Mr. D, K.) understood what was to follow as well as if he had 
composed the speech himself. If his bon. Friend had not thought fit to state 
the grounds on which this becoming grant had been recommended by the 
(’ourt of Directors, he (Mr. D. K.) would not have made the observations 
which he now deemed it necessary to make. He would briefly state the rea- 
sons which induced him to accede to this grant, and which were certainly 
different from those put forth in the resolution. He knew not why any men- 
tion should have been made of the press, since that subject was entirely dis- 
tinct from the case of Mr. Aruot, The Bengal Governibent might have sent 
him away, and inflicted the same ill-tfeatment on him, situated as he was, 
whether he committed an offence through thfr medium of the press, or other- 
wise. In fact, his connexion with the press ceased the moment he was or- 
dered to quit the country. The reason for which he would vote for this grant 
was, because Mr. Arnot had been cruelly used— had been treated with must 
unnecessary cruelty. He did not look at this grant as proceeding from com- 
passion, but as that which was due to one who bad suffered severe oppression. 
'I'he resolution did not state this, and, therefore, did not meet with his undi- 
vided approbation : because, when an act of injustice was done by the agent 
or servant of an individual, or by the individual himself, and it was iiilemled 
to make reparation, he thought that such reparation was not complete, unless 
it was acc\)inpanied by a true statement of the impression under which it was 
made. Though he meant to vote for this grant, he certainly would not vote 
for it on the grounds stated in the reaultttiou. This matter, he repeated, was 
entirely unconnected with the question of the Indian press ; because, as he 
before observed, if Mr. Arnot had committed any other offence, or any sup- 
posed offence, Lord Amherst's Govennnent might have transmitted him ia 
the same shameful manner to England. He admitted that the Indian Go- 
vernment had the power to do so, and that power liadbeeff wantonly, out- 
rageously, and, he would say, illegally exercised.— (iteor.) This, and not 
compassion, was the ground for coiiipeusatiou. It bad been assumed by th« 
bon. Chairman’s predecessor, that, because the (lfj|yernment of Bengal could 
thus perpetrate illegal acts, that, tlierefore, it was a legalized despotism ; and 
then they were gravely told, that if any person were aggrieved, he his 
remedy. He might, forsooth, appeal to the Privy Council. Now they knew 
that this was a mere farce ; because the individual so appealing must prove 
malicious motives as well as injustice; and, if he could not prove malice, the 
injury that might be perpetrated through carelessness or want of judgmeul 
was passed over. The persons thus erring were shielded from all responsilii- 
lily. Mr. Arnot was sent home from India to this country in a round-about 
and circuitous way, without any necessity being shown for taking such a 
course, and, he was convinced, it would not be contended that the law autho- 
rised any such thing, This individual bad been a very severe sufferer, and 
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the Government ha<l narrowly escaped Wing guilty of murder; for, 

hatji he pemWd in the ship fatiu, the Government ha\ing^ as I believe, most 
illegally forced him on board this vessel, which was to go round by Bencooleu, 
instead of sending him directly home, they would, by such illegal procedure, 
have been the guilty cause of Mr. Arnot’s death. It was extremely wrong to 
blink the question as to'the impropriety of the conduct of the Bengal Goverii- 
iqeut. The moment the Court of Directors gave notice that the sufferings of Mr. 
Aruut were to be made the subject of compensation, he delcnnmed to make 
no observation on the individuals composing that Government, because he 
thought that there would be an indirect but severe censure passed on them 
in the r^olution of the Court of Directors. He imagined that they would at 
least ha^ said, “ We will not again appeal to the pockets of the Proprietors 
at hom^o make reparation for the misconduct of our Governors abroad." 
But, as they bad thought proper to briiig in the Proprietors at large, as ap • 
proving of the grounds on which they had stated this part to proceed, he, for 
one, must oppose those grounds; and be called upon the public for a direct 
dissent from the grant, with reference to the reasons stated for conceding it, 
and because the Bengal Government were shielded from that censure which 
they deserved. Of the grant itself he approved, though not of the grounds 
advanced by tjie Court of Directors ; and God forbid that any comment which 
he had felt it necessary to make should induce any person to oppose the pro- 
position. He certainly should vote for it, begging, however, distinctlpr to be 
understood as disapproving of the grounds to which the Court of Directors 
had improperly confined the resolution. 

Dr. GiLCHHisT.-~Though I have not yet the right to vote upon the present 
or any other question, the privilege will no doubt be conceded to me of say- 
ing a few words on this painful theme. Even tardy and stinted Justice being 
better than none at all, the hon. Directors are so tar entitled to the cordial 
approbation of tliis Court for their merciful decision upon Mr. Arnot’s cruel 
case. Had that unfortunate gentleman only possessed a convenient Scottish 
cousin in the Dirccliun, his severe losses and sutferiugs would certainly have 
been mure liberally viewed, through the medium of a iecond sight, which might 
have yet}/ conscientiously augmented the award to 30001., as u generous com/Hin- 
sation for both pecuniary sacrifices and great mental distress. On siidi a 
heart-rending subject, 1 hope you will permit me to close these brief remarks 
with an appropriate Persian quotation from Sadee, the celebrated eastern 
moralist, when addressing an absolute prince on good government. 

Ugnr khwahee uz iiekbukhtee nishan. * 

^ Diiri zoolm buudec bur uhli Juhan. 

Riayut dlrceh uz rueyut mudar ! 

Mooradi dili clad khahau burar! • 

Which, for the sake of occidental ears, more numerous than, oriental one^ 
here, may be rendered in a free En^ish version thus ; 

Shouldst thou desire h monument, my son ! 

Ot fortune’s smiles on earth, hijus lice shun ; 

With iiatieuce hear the poorest who coinplaw,. 

Lest those oppressed invoke thy name in vahi. 

Proud tyrants here, man’s Judge supreme will try, 

And .spuru tliem too, when siippliauts, from the sky., 

Mr. Hume.— It was^ir, my intention to suffer this vote to mss ia sflencr, 
as 1 did oil a previousHceasion ; not because 1 view it as a sadneieut remune- 
ration, but because partial justice to an oppressed individ^fd, is better thaiv 
none. My Learned Friend has however, brought up. tlie suliject of the 
Press, and therefore 1 deem it necessary, to offer a few ncmarks. I have-, 
always, and ever will, as long as 1 live, until tlie freods^niiof tlie Press be 
obuined, raise my voice in support of it. If any act can. prove more ini<.- 
chievous than another to India, it is the enslaving of Uie press. While the 
press is in a state of thraldom, Goyernments abroad, may secretly and 
securely iiiHict injustice on miUious of miserable beings, who are under ouc 
sway, (Hear,) If we had not, in England, an opportunity, through the; 

Onentui lleiald,^ N 
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press, of expsinjf the misdeeds of persons in power, our situation would he 
pitiable. If it were not for that mighty en^ne, we would beconite slaves, 
even it) this country. This being the rase, 1 will ask, whether we are acting 
as becomes us, when we deprive others of tl^at freedom of the press which 
we ourselves pri-ii« as the greatest of blessings ? I shall now advert to the 
case of Mr. Arnot, that victim of oppression»--of relentless oppression—who 
has been bunted and persecuted almost to death. He was first taken up 
illegally ; and I trust the day is not far distant, when your proceedings in 
this aiFnir shall be laid before the public— when we shall see' whether you, 
the Representatives of the Company, can sanction the military despotism 
cstahli^lu*d by my Lord Amherst. (Hear.) The memorial of Mjp, Arnot, 
which i'^ before you, states this important fact, that when he wa^rresled, 
and or lered to jiroceed to England, he declared, “ I am not thenSditor of 
thK paper; bam not responsible fur what has ap])eared in it; but 1 hereby 
f, i\o iny sulemu assurance to break off all connexion with it, and every other 
{julilication iu llu Company's terntones. There are many other unubjec' 
fiouable modes of subsistence for me iu this country, if I am suffered to re* 
iiuiiii iu it. 1 came, as many hundreds of iny countrymen have done, to earn 
an indepemlemv, and I thought that my talents would not only be useful to 
myself, but beneficial to my country. I am sorry that, by acting as Assistant 
K<litor to a pulrfu atioii, 1 have given any cause of offence ; but 1 shall follow 
this ucciipa' WHO more.” Now,what was the cause of offence? Nothing more 
than a rc'p^fiil allusiou to Mr. Buckingham's removal from India, fora 
lew jocose 'icnuuks on the improper acts oj persons in authority. Then, 
suddenly tiie (Joverument pounce on him, and he is ordered to quit India. 
‘I \'ou siiall not n niaiii here," says my Lord Amherst. “ Suffer me to con- 
tinue," entreat, his >ictim ; “ 1 owe 8,000 rupees ; and, if 1 am sent away, it 
will be most unjust towards my creditors." j say, sir, if the sentiments of 
humanity over wrought on the mind of man, they ought, rt.i lliis occasion, to 
have operated on the heart of Lord Amherst, But tlie civil Govenmienl— 
mark, the civil Govern meut— marched Mr. Arnot into n military prison, 
iu the strong room of Fort William. There he remained, until a Habeas 
<\irpus was sued out ; when Sir Francis Macuaghteii declared to the oppressor 
that his proceeding was illegal, and that he, as a British Judge, could not 
suffer this victim of persecution to be remanded to the cell, or dungeon, where 
Lord Amherst had CiUifined him. His Lordship was indeed to blame, and 
he ought to be punished for his misconduct. The Government of this country 
had pas'ff;d a severe censure on the Government of Ceylon, for seizing the 
person of Mr. Rosier under similar circumstances, and the same mensurg of 
justice ought to be meted out to Lord Amherst. I trust, by and by, when a 
lormal appeal is made to the Proprietors of East India Stock, they will de- 
clare that milliotm of individuals shall not he placed under such a sway as 
this, where injustice and tyranny are allowed to run riot. After bis liberation, 
Mr. Arnot retired to a foreign settlement. He renounces the press ; he re- 
nounces his country ; he gives up ail his piospects ; but this does not satisfy 
Lord Amherst, who continues to persecute him in the most implacable man- 
ner. His Lordship sends to the Military Governor of the foreign settlement, 
wlicre Mr. Arnot is quietly residing, and demands him to be delivered up. 
He is therefore again seized, and immediately hurried on hoard the ship 
Fame, Such an act as this, sir, cannot be recognized by any law. Such a 
proceeding reflects eternal disgrace on the Militarj^overnur who gave up 
Mr, Arnot. Here was persecution of the most m^voleut kind, and the 
Court, as far as it has the jiower, is bound to repair the injury. What follows ? 
The law says, the Governor-General shall send home any person, under the 
circumstances pointed out, in any of the Companj^'s ships, bound for England. 

It appears that there were twenty-five ships lying at the time in Calcutta 
river, nine of which were Ixmnd direct to England, and were ready to sail. 
Four or five of the captains of those nine vessels were witling to gi^e Mr. 
Arnot a free passage home. Was it not reasonable that the Government 
should acquiesce in his desire^ hnd suffer him to proceed by one of those ships 
direct to England, fnim which he had such kind and generous offers ? Why 
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send round to place to which none were ever before transported, but 
con<fict8, and where, as Sir Stamford iitifleB wag empowered to detain the 
vessel for his own accommodation, she must remain for some time ? Mr. 
Amot’s entreaties and representations were ail in vain. He would not be 
allowed to proceed in any other vessel, but that which was jroiujf by the way 
of Bencoolen. We all know the unwholcsomeness of that climate ; and any 
{)erson can easily imagine bow detrimental it must be to a European consti- 
tution to be confined on ship- board for three or four months in Such a place. 
This conduct proves to me, that Lord Amherst wished that Mr. Arnot should 
never go l^youd Bencoolen. Now, I beg the Court to mark this cx-traordinarv 
circitnistaj^e. Four or five different captains offered Mr. Arnot a free pas- 
sage ; but Lord Amherst preferred paving for one out of the public troasui*}'. 
Have you asked Lord Amherst why he preferred paying the captain of the 
vessel which was to proceed to England by Bencoolen, a mo>5t circuitous 
route,5the sum of 800 rupees, rather than suffer Mr. Arnot to proceed to 
England direct, without incurring any charge whatever? Since the time 
of Warren Hastings* administratloa, f have never heard of anv act that 
equals this in dark deformity. But this is not the only act of his Lordship's 
administration that deserves reprobation. This is only one act out of fifty at 
which we ought to express our marked indignation. I wonder how so many 
men, collectively, they being individually excellent and estimable men, could 
approve of such misrule. I think, sir, that this vote is a proper one ; and I 
have felt it necessary to state my reasons for supporting it, they being entireJy 
different from those adopteil by your Court. 

Mr. Lowndes.— Really, sir, I think the scudiiig Mr. Arnot round by Ben- 
coolen, is a circumstance tliat ought to be sifted inlo. We ought (o know 
why or wherefore tl^is course was taken ; or, as the lawyers say, some gcu- 
tle^nan ought to move for a rule to show cause. I wish to know who was the 
captain that received the 800 rupees. What U his name? and I would ask, 
whether'he is a relation to any or you Directors ? (2) He appears to have beeu 
employed merely to put money into his pocket. 'I'hls part of the transaction 
mifloubtedly stinks of corruption. {Laui^htei.) Permit me, sir, to say, that 1 
admire liberty. It is with liberty, however, as with jdants • it will not flourish 
in every soil. If we extend the same degree of liberty to our Eastern pos- 
sessions, which we enjoy ourselves, the consequence must be, that we shall 
soon be kicked out of India, 1 would, therefore, allow but a moderate de- 
tri ee of liberty in that hot climate. What has occurred within the last twe!\e 
months, shows pretty plainly the corruption of tlie press, the benefits of which 
ImNC been so much extolled. Within that period, we have becoinaa nation of 
.lews, a nation of moiieyscriveners and jobbers, and all through the instru- 
mentality of the press, (il) If I may believe Mr. Cobbett, those persons who 
write for the press, have supported all the recent absurd speculations to suit 
their own ends. Indeed he accusc.s almost all of them of receiving shares for 
puffing off those various Joiut-Stock Companies. I think if Mr. Cobbett kept 
within due bounds, he would be a very useful man, for be ex|)oses villany, 
( Older, order.) I am in order ; but chaos, that is, disorder, has beeu produced 
hy those new Companies. 1 cannot help expressing my imligimtion, when 1 
see a humhug Quakcrcoming forward with what he denominates an Equitable 
l.oau Company. (Laughter.) He strives to rnin a body of men who do not 
make more than 18 or 2% per cent., whilst, by his plan, he hopes to realize 
lOOf, percent. (Order.) Sir, 1 have a right to show wli.it ofietts the lilrerty 
of the press has produced in this country. It is the pre^s ^lal has raised ii'l 


(2) A belter explanation is, that he was the messmate nr iumate of the Edi- 
tor of the hidiau ‘ John Bull,’ through whom, perhaps, lie obtained the patron- 
age of one of the Secretaries to Goveriimtiit, as that nncteiatc enemy of tlie 
Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ aud all his frieiid.s might be able to refomiiicnd 
Captain Young as a (it person to lake charge of Mr. Arnot, and make him as tin ■ 
happy as possiW on the voyage, in which duty he was not found w iuiting. 

(J) Tins is worthy of a geimine disciple of Cobbett. 

N 2 
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tl)i$ (lelusiun, (4) and which now endeavours to increase the embarrassments of 
the country, instead of alleviating them. If the free {iress, in this Vool 
climate, and under our excellent Constitution, can be made an enpue of 
delusion and injustice, it will produce ten times more mischief in India ; and 1 
am sure that those who this day spoke in favour of a free press, would not, 
in their calmer moments, recoouuend it to be extended to that countr}'. 
About a hundred years ago, a similar delusion prevailed. Then, however, 
there was but one bubble ; but it is now a many-headed monster, and aptly 
illustrates tbe classic story ; for, if you cut off one bead, another immediately 
springs up. With reganl to the sum of money voted to Mr. Ari^t, I hope 
you have been actuateil by a sense of justice. In my opimoU|(pit is suf> 
heient ; and I think you would nut have acted properly if you had nut granted 
it. to Mr. Ariiot's continuing to reside in India, how couh] such a 
man procure his bread, if he were allowed to stay there, except by 
writing, privately or publicly ? (5) He must continue to write, for he 
would have nothing to do with the drudgery of a merchant’s office. I well 
know what the cacoethes icribendi is ; and I am well convinced that a clever 
man, of a literary turn, cannot avoid writing. It seems that Mr. Amot was 
offered his passage home free of expense. The (^laptains who made the pro- 
posal, were, I suppose, the Commanders of free ships. Those free traders, I 
believe, wish [to bring the Company’s Government into contempt; (6) and, 
therefore, would most willingly take out, or bring home, any person, who 
wished to pursue the same course. But to return to tbe press. Those men 
whom that instrument had most seriously injured, were the very persons who 
saved this country from despotism — who defeated the machinations of Bona- 
parte.— (C'ms of Ordei'.] I know very well that 'vhen 1 mention that 
individual I give offence to some of those friends of freedom, who would say, 


(4] Then what was the cause of the delusion which prevailed in France re- 
garding the schemes of the famous projector Law? Was this delusion, this fer- 
ment, this blind fury of speculation, a thousand times guater than ever prevailed 
in Kngland— the bitter fruits of a free prc.ss? Were the French people cursed 
with these fatal effects of uulicensed printing under the mckn regime of the Bour- 
bons, If not, how do men of sense suffer their understanding ^ be Insulted 
with such chimerical solutions of the caiwcs of the present financial difficulties. 
Surely it requires no witclicraft to discern, that a press which is free to tell the 
truth, is less likely to create delnsiou than a fettered one, which is compelled to 

3 ress it. As an instance of tiiis, we lately mentioned that the Indian jiapers, 
:r the licelising system, were not allowed to state tlie real value of the public 
funds. How would Mr. Cobbeft {or his admirer, Mr. Lowndes) like this mode 
of pi eventing delusion, if introduced iu F.ugland ? Indeed, they both know very 
well that the freedom of the press is the greatest enemy to uelu.Hion and the 
best friend to truth which cxist.s among mankind. 

{.')) How do hundreds and thousands of others not only obtain their bread, 
{or their “ currce-bliat” rather), but’ live iu affluence, though neither licensed, 
covenanted, nor employed by the Company ? But Mr. Lowndes ought not to 
have kept out of signt, that a most unobjectionable mode \vas pointed out to 
Government in which Mr, Ariiot was to have employed him<elf, if allowed to 
remain in India. And when, in addition to this, he had both pledged his honour, 
and offered to bind himself, under a heavy penalty, if retiuired, with competent 
securities for hi.s good conduct in every respect, as well a.s to have no connexion 
with the piess, it is neither handsome, nor decent, nor rational in any one to 
.say, that in defiance of eveiy obligation, the most .sacred and binding, he would 
ail'd could havedbiie nothing eke but wiife publicly or privately.” If Mr. 
Lowndes, iu .saying this, judge.s others by himself, his character is not veiy 
enviable. 

(61 Is it fair or jn.stifiable to raise such charges on mere supposition? But it 
would be a more candid explanation of such a ciicurastance to .suppose, that 
captains iu the employ, or under the direct influence of the Company, daveu not, 
however well disposed, to evince their generous sympathy for any one who was 
suffering under the persecution of the ruling powers, while free traders were at 
liberty to obey the dictates of humanity. 
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tnat, If Buuapartc’s Government were at ail despotic, it was a mild despotism. 

I am, myself, a whig: in principle} but I felt it necessary to separate from 
those who so designated themselves, because 1 could nut, in the same breath, 
drink success to the principles which placed the House of Brunswick on the 
throne of England, and prosperity to those pernicious principles which seated 
Bonaparte oii the throne or France, dl' have heard Gentlemen talk a great 
deal about liberty ; but when it was kndwn that they had for years advocated 
the principles of such a man as Bonaparte, what confidence could be placed 
in tne justice of their views ? I am very much afraid that the liberty of the* 
press, if extended to our Eastern Empire, would introduce an Indian Bona> 
parte, qufte. as dangerous to that country as the Corsican Bonaparte had been 
to Europe. But, as you wish for the salvation of your Eastern possessions— 
as you wish for the salvation of your servants there and here — as you wish for 
the welfare of the whole of the proprietors of India stock — act with firmness, 
and prevent tlie introduction of the liberty of the press, and with it an Indian 
Bonaparte, into your dominions. 

Captain Maxiield.— As the Hon. Proprietor who has just addressed the 
Court, adverted to the delusion which the press has practised on the public 
mind, with respect to Joint Stock Companies, I beg leave to say, that our 
Indian press, fettered as it is in every other respect, has put forth the pros- 
pectus of a Joint Stock Company in India, of which it speaks in. very flattering 
terms. It is under the management of Mr. Trotter, and has the decided 
support and approbation of the Government abroad. Whether it has met 
with your’s, Mr. Chairman, t have yet to learn. 

Mr. Gahagan.— '1 hope the hon. Chairman will not answer that question, 
which has been propounded both oul> of place and time. What has this Joint 
Stock Company t<| d<» with Mr. Arnot’s case ? — {Hear,) In the propriety of 
making a grant to Mr. Ariiot 1 entirely concur, and I cordially agree in the 
sentiments of niy hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) with respect to the treatment 
which that individual has received. The wretched executioner at New- 
gate, hardened as lie must he, dismisses the poorsnfferer from the world with 
as little pain as pos.dble. But here is a Noble Lord inflicting every species 
of oppressioujon a defenceless individual, without one initigatiiigcircumstance. 
If it were necessary that Mr. Arnot should be removed, surely it ought to be 
done in as humane a manner as could be devised. But, directly the contrary 
course was adopted here. This unfortunate gentleman, instead of being .sent 
home direct, is put on board a vessel, which is to proceed to England by 
Hentooleii, and, in consequence, he has endured an accumulation of suffering. 
As this is the case, I agree to the grant, without any reference to the question 
of the press ; and 1 am sorry that my learned Friend touched that point, 
because it has led to this loose conversation, in the course of which (he will 
})ardon me for saying so) the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) has uttered a 
great deal of nonsense. 

Mr. {Apparently with great /e/ cewr.)— I could not speak sense, 

when I was talking of non.scnsical companies ; and, no matter who may be 
displeased, 1 will always expose villaiiy where I see it. I was truly amazed 
at the conduct of the individual to whom I before alluded, wlien he made an 
attempt to crush the pawnbrokers.— (fVic.9 of Ordn ! Onestion : and laugh- 
ter.] You may take iny word for it, that man has the outward and visible 
sign of humanity, without the internal and spiritual grace.— -(/vow^^/ttcr.) 

Mr. R. Jackson. — The documents to which my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) 
has alluded, are not liefore the Court, Perhaps they will be hereafter, and, 
if the tale of distre.ss which my Hmi. Friend has related isboriio outhy them, 
it is still open to us to investigate, and, if there be cause for it, to piiiiisli. But 
still I approve of the resolution nslVaincd by the Cohit of Ho-ecrors, and to 
that alone 1 applied inyself. The pai>ers are before them, and m their report 
they state— “ That ill the month of December, 182:1, Mr. Arnot was sent 
on hoard the lume, at Calcutta. That on the 2nd of February, the vessel was 
destroyed by fire; and he lost the whole of his property bv that- disaster, 
and was obliged to return to Calcutta, by which he incurred a considerable 
additional expense. Under th^c circumstances, and in consideration of the 
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severe lobscb he had siutained, the Court of Directors recoiwmeud it to t|j« 
Court of I’roprifetora to compensate him, bjr a grant of 
Thus allowing that investigation into the cause of his misfortunes might yet 
take place ,• and certainly it is open to us to canvass the whole of the matter 
when the documents are licfore the Court. Inasmuch as no question, but 
the limited one which I have statedjs comprised in the resolution, 1 deemed 
it right strictly to confine myself to^at limited question. 

Mr. Hume.— The documents prove clearly that Mr. Aruot was treated with 
undue severity. In one of his letters he exclaims, while overwhelmed with 
the recollection of his sulFerings, “ Gracious God 1 what have I dope that all 
this \ eugeance should be discharged on my devoted head ? " p) 

The Chairman.— After what has been said, I beg leave to make a remark 
or two. In this case an unlicensed person was removed from India, by the 
(iovornor-Gcneral, under the power which he legally possesses. It was con- 
sidered, whether that removal was executed in the most convenient manner, '■ 
aud it Was found that it might have been curried into effect with greater 
convenieuce to the individual. Captain Young (I state the name, as an hon. 
Proprietor has called forit) sailed in the FamCf which vessel was burned, and 
Mr. Arnot lost his property. In consequence of the many sufferings of that 
individual, we felt for his situation, and wished to relieve it. I took great 
pains to inquire into the facts of the case, and found it to he one which de- 
solved our attention. As far as 1 have observed, Mr. Arnot conducted him- 
self with great propriety. Ultimately the Court of Directors thought it right 
to come to the present resolution, by which the sum of j^l.500 is bestowed 
on him, in consequence of the inconvenience he has suffered, and the losses 
he has sustained. For my part, 1 am sure I agree to it with all my heart. 

The resolution was then confirmed unanimously. 

» 

INSTRUCriON IN HIND008TANNEK. 

The Chairman. — An Hon. Proprietor (General Thornton) gave notice at 
the la^t general C^ourt, that he would, at the present Court, move a resolu- 
tion respecting the propriety of examining certain classes of individuals as to 
their knowleilge of the Hiiuloostannee, prior to their going out to India ; and 
since that time a requisition, calling for a special Court, to consider the same 
subject, had been presented to the Conri of Directors. As the propositions 
are similar, they might both be disposed of by one debate, and thus the 
time of the Court would be saved. 

Mr. Hump..— I wish the two motions to be kept separate. • 

General Thornton expressed his readiness to withdraw his notice, as the 
question wodld be brought forward much better by the two gentlemen (Mr. 
Hume and Ur. Gilchrist) who signed the reouisition, and who, having been 
long in India, were more competent Judges oi the question than he was. 

General Thornton’s notice was then withdrawn. 

■niF. company’s shipping. 

The Chairman,- Another Hon. Proprietor (Captain Maxfield) gave notice, 
at the last general Court, that hcwoula, at the present Court, submit a reso- 
lution for papers relative to the rates of tonnage of the Company’s chartered 
and unchartered ships to India and China ; and also as to the mode of audit- 
ing and keeping the accounts. The Court was now ready to entertain the 
motion. 

Captain Maxpield.— The motion of which he had given notice, it would 
be perceived, embraced two points j hut, for the sake of brevity and clear- 
ness, he would only touch upon the shipping question. In addressing the 
Court on a subject of so much importance, he regretted exceedingly that it 
had not been placed in the hands of some individual, whose abilities would 
have enabled him effectually to expose the evils of the present system, and 
to introduce another that might prove more beneficial to the public and the 
Company; by which means they might, when their charter came lobe re- 
ncweil, successfully combat the opposition of numbers who were injured by 
the operation of the system as it at present stood. He was induced to agitate 
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thU questiou, in tbe hope that otherg would come forward aixl aid in the 
inquiry^ so that their joint labours might tend to produce those advantages 
whief^ were so much to be desired, but which the public did not enjoy at 
present. Jt was so customary a matter to laud the servants of the Company, 
tliathe could scarcely expect to obtain aDatieut hearing, if he said any thing 
that in the least savoured of a doubt^f their abilities. It unforttinately 
happened) that the interest of some, and the indolence of others, operated 
against investigations of this kind. A feeling was entertained that i>(»thing 
could l>€ done to increase the Company’s dividends, or by judicious retrench- 
ment toldd lo their wealth, and, therefore, no operation for that purpose was 
attemptetf. It he had but one vote in that Court he might ])crha])s be thought 
presumptuous in bringing this great question forward. But he bad long been 
a proprietor of three votes, and a short time since, he pos^e&sed stock sutb- 
c'cnt to claim a fourth, Hu stated this to show, that his iuterests were deeply 
concerned, and closely ideutitied with those of the Propriet<»ri» at large, 
lie had nothing to do with the shipping interest of this country— lie 
never had — and most probably never would ; but still he felt very deeply 
and sincerely for the shipping interest of the (’oni|»auy, and he would serve 
it far as lay in his power. The Company were at picsviit engaged in 
an unprofitable war, and he knew not bow it would ultimately i*ay them. 
But if the war terminated at this moment, the expense which hud 
been even now iin urred was such as to require the Guviriiniciit, most 
impcrat.vely, to retrench in every possible way, without im]).iii'ing those 
es'ahlishuieuts which were essential to the safety of the Company. He 
might he remindeu, that economy had always been their maxim. He be- 
lieved that was the fact ; but it liad been most freanently seen to operate 
where it could not*hc practised without materially injuring the efficiency (d* 
important establishments, while it was neglected in others where it might 
be introduced with effect. He alluded particularly to the army. He would 
not illustrate this position by invidiously compailng the scale oi jiay and 
pensions for the civil and military servants of the Compau^v ; though, at 
some future period, that might he a proper subject for consideration. On 
this occasion, he was only desirous of assisting in the lamldhlc object of 
promoting economy in those departments, the orgauixation of which appeared 
to lie faulty. The absurd attempts made by some of the governments abroad 
to econi'inizo, and which arose cither from the orders of the executive body, 
or from th« officiousness of public servants, had often excited his surprise. 
For * instance, their respectable Superintendent of Marine, at Bombay, 
allowed the Company’s cruisers to he hired, and the ireaswry was, in 
coiiseijueijce, enriclied to the amount of 1.50 rupees. {A lau»}i.) This did 
not occur under their present amiable and intelligent Governor ; but it re. il- 
ly did happen in the lime of Sir Evan Nepean. One ol their ( riiiseis, the 
/"cs/n/, was so stuffed with bales by au Armenian merchant, ihat scarcedy 
any room was left for provisions and stores •, and, for the u<c of ilie vessel, 
government received IfiO rupees. The only two cruisers in tluir service, 
which were employed in making an impression on the strong-holds of tiie 
plnvTcs ill the Persian Gulf, had, from motives of economy, he supposed, 
been withdrawn. And what was the consequence.^ The pirates increa'^cd 
m strength, and it cost 160 lacs of rupees, or, i*.l, BOO, 000 sterling to check 
their growth. The interest of that sum, prudently applied, would be soffi- 
cieiu to put down effectually bands of pirates far more numerous and lormidalde 
than they were. When the Company’s concerns were in their intancy, the 
Dutch, Portuguese, and other freebooters, attacked and molested their trade. 
The Company armed their traders, and effectually protected their property ; 
ami those enemies he had alluded loquicklydisappeai ed. Those ship's answ cied, 
while they only maintained the respectable character of merchants; hut 
since they ha*! arrived at a higher dignity, and became sovereigns, a 
different system was pursued. Still, however great the change which had 
taken place, they ought to consult their commercial interests. Now it was 
generally believed tliat they carried on a losing trade with India. He could 
not state this from the result of one year ; but he was convince**! that, if a 
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heries of years were taken; sufficient evidence could be adduced to sub- 
stantiate the fact. They were a Company of merchants, expressly incorpo- 
rated for commercial purposes, and they must either carry on their trade 
like merchants, or they must expect to lose [by it. No individual merchant 
could hope to carry on the India tradf* as they did, contending against high 
freights and bad bargains i and he was convinced they could not carry it on 
themselves, if it were not bolstered up by the profitable trade to China. He 
was well aware, that the import trade of China was of high profit; but 
it might be made much more so, at the same time that the public ^ould be 
benefited, by affording tea at moderate prices. If this were done/ it would 
be a strong reason in favour of the renewal of the charter, and the possession of 
the exclusive trade to China ; because it would show that the Company thought 
of the public interest as much as they di<l of their own. To effect this object, 
however,4hey must not conduct themselves as they had hitherto done; their' 
ships must be fitted as merchaiitineu, and as luerchautmen alone. He held 
in high estimation the abilities of the officers on board the Company’s ships, 
and he admitted that the vessels were of a very fine class ; but it struck him 
that they were not well suited to commercial purposes. The guns were 
occasionally used in time of war— in time of peace they were useless. They 
greatly increased the expense of outfit ; and, if they looked to one of those 
vessels which carried forty guns, they would find, that the number of men 
Iwre no proportion to the number of guns. He had been Induced to attribute 
the loss of many of the Company’s ships solely to the number of guns which 
they carried. This position be could exemplify by noinling out instances 
where country sliips had weathered violent gales, while vessels belonging to 
the Company had foundered. Now, if country ships could ride out those 
gales which proved so disastrous to the vessels of the Colupany, was it not 
a clear proof that the guns of the latter were the occasion of those disasters. 

Devonshire East Indiamaii was lost, some } ears ago, solely in conse([uence 
of her having these guns onboard, lie was, at the time, riding near her, 
in one of the Company’s miserable Pilot schooners. The gale was a regular 
north-wester, which gave notice of its approach an hour helbre it burst forth. 
His vessel rode out the storm, while they saw the stately Devonshire, with 
her guns and lofty masts, sink to the bottom. This was sufficient to show 
the folly of liaving guus on board. Then came the question, what advantage 
dill the Company gain by this system, in a commercial jioini of view } An 
answer to that (|uery would be found in the rates of insurance at Lloyd’s. 
It the> inquired there, they would learn, that insurances could be effected on 
good British ships, class A. for nearly as little as was demanded for the Com- 
pany’s large ships. The useless expense of outfit in the Company's sliijts, 
was prejudicial b ith to them and to the Kritish public, because it prevented 
the Company from selling the produce imported at a loiy rate •, and it was a 
necessary consequence, that the Americans and others beat tliem in the 
foreign market. During the war, some of their ships were taken up at tlie 
enormous rate of 44/. per ton ; and yet they must be aware that, on sailing 
t rom Bombay, they wei c not more than one third laden. The rest of the freight 
became an immense source of profit to the commanders. That part of the 
system, however, did not, he understood, exist at present. At one jieriod, 
when very anti-commercial notions prevailed at Bombay, the Company re- 
ceived A large eonsignment of cottons from Georgia. Was it not to be sup- 
posed, that a part of this consignment would be sent to China, in payment 
fur tea ? But, instead of that, it was sold to the commandeTs of tne Com- 
pany’s ships, and was to be paid for at China. They carried it there on board 
the Company’s vessels, and undersold them in the matket. Yet, ev6n at 
that V ery time, despatches were carried out, ordering the strictest economy to 
be observed in the military department. Since the peace, a great reduction 
had been made in the rate oi freight ; but it was perfectly evident, that a 
greater reduction might s’lll take place, and that the commerce of the Com- 
jiany might .le curried on like the commerce of any other body of mercantile 
people. He certainly saw no advantage that could be derived from the course 
uo\y adopted. After what he had said, he need not appriw the proprietors 
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that he did not entertain the least idea of the manner in which their marine 
affairs, or their commerce, were condbeted. He had been for twenty-four 
years in their marine service, and, therefore, was competent to judge of the 
system which prevailed in that department. The comparative excellence of 
their army in India, was owing to the fittention that had been paid to it. 
The praiseworthy zeal of some of the hoif. Chairman’s colleagues, the foster- 
ing care t)f the late JLord Melville, and the judicious arrangements of the 
Duke of York, had raised the army to a lofty eminence. Part, however, of 
the Company’s service was so mismanaged, that it was a useless burden to 
the state, ||nd a disgrace to those who should render it efficient. Let the 
Court look, for instance, to the Bombay marine. It might be stated, that it 
was so insignificant as not to deserve a thought. But, when be saw a snper- 
inteiideut receiving upwards of a lac of rupees par ann., a salary larger than 
that given to a First Lord of the Admiralty, he tnonght it was a subject worth 
noticing. If it were so insigniricant a matter, why sho4jd such an expense 
be incurred? If he recollected rightly, it was said, at the time of the re- 
newal of the charter, that this insigiiifitant corps was sufficient to guard 
that part of the Company’s territories; and that, therefore, the Company 
ought nut to be charged any thing for the scrvLc of the King’s ships in those 
seas. This ap{>eared ratlier inconsistent with the declaration of insignifi- 
cancy, to which he had before alluded. The customs, the revenue, and ihe 
judical branches of the Company’s service, also demanded investigation and 
reform. [Hear.) ’fhe objects to which he had ventured to direct the atten- 
tion of the Court, were of very grave importance; and, though he might 
appear rather too sanguine to some perstms, yet he thought that, by retrench- 
ing the civil expenditure iu China, a saving not of 1.50 rupees, but of HOO, 000?, 
per annum, might be made. Convinced that his opinions were well-rounded, 
and thanking the Court for their imlulgence, he should conclude by moving, 

“ Tliat there be laid before this Court a statement, exhibiting the name, 
number, and tonnage, of all ships now chartererl by this (’onipany, with the 
rates of tonnage, the mimher of voyages for which they are engaged, the 
names of the owners, and tlie time when engaged: also a list of ships of the 
('ompany purchased for India and China, the time when purchased, the price 
paid for the same, and the expense of repairs, &c. during the time they 
have been engaged.” 

Mr. Hump..— I wish, Sir, to second this motion. The father of my hon. 
Frieyd nearnic, (Mr.Kimiaird,)aiid my learned Friend (Mr..)ackson,)labonr- 
ed for many years to reform the shipping system. Their exertimis brought it 
what it is ; and, even though it maybe now defective, it is eeatainly much 
better than it formerly was. I also have paid much attention to this subject; 
and, at a time when 1 had not the houour of a seat in Parliament, I joined 
with others in petitioning the legislature for a revision of the shipping system- 
Reasons were slated by us for altering the system, which appear to me to 
have been unaiutwerable ; but our request was refused. I do not think Parlia- 
iiieiit acted properly on that occasion. The real interest of the East India (^nn- 
pany is the interest i}( the empire ; and when we are called on to pay a large 
tax oil tea to keep up useless extravagance, all those who do not complain of 
it arc greatly to pl&ine. If the hon. Mover had been in the Court in 181.1, 
IHKJ, and 1817, he would have found me endeavouring to chet^k the grant 
of money to owners of vessels, who complained of having entered into impru- 
dent contracts. Parliament was applied to, and, with their permisaiou, in- 
creased rates were given to those owners whose complaints had been pre- 
viously discussed ill this Court. What was my proposition at that time ? 
Instead of saying, that the owners should go on until they encountered utter 
ruin, my advice was, “ Reduce your equipments, and then you can proceed 
profitably.” If the hon. Proprietor had been in tlic Coui t at that jveriod, he 
would have found tlie majority of those who voted on the question were 
either ship-owners or ship-builders. I made the host stand 1 couM, with a 
few friends around me, against any interference with the existing contracts, 
but iny ctlbrts were not successful. If any thing can rise up against the 
< bmpany t.s matter of just censure, it is their lavish expenditure in freight. 
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They are paying enormousiy, while every person is aware that ships may he 
freighted at lOf. 1 W. or 12/. per ton. In 1S13, 1 stood up in my place in this 
Court, and saiil, that, if we had peace, the rate of f reignt Would fall to 12/. 
per ton. This was laughed at. I was considered as an enthusiast—ai a 
})ersou beside myself. Ami yet it turned out that f was right. We take, as 
the hon. Mover said, great credit to ourselves for good nianagcment ; hut I 
cuuiHi^t see that good nianagemctit is displayed in taking up ships at 26/. 5.v. 
per ton, not for three voyages, hut for five or six voyages, whicli was Cf|ual 
to nine or ten years. What did the Company do in the last year.> They hired 
vessels in Loudon, sent them to China, had them loaded therewith |* 3 a, which 
was carried to North America; and this was done for II/. per IfJn, whilt% 
upon otlier contracts, they were actually paying 26/. 5^. per ton. I could 
show, that, in the course o^the war, from .50/. to 55/. per ton was paid. Part 
of this certaiuly arose from demurrage, which was, indeed, on account of the 
present system, sometimes unavoidable. 

Mr, Walker said, that, in 1819, not a ship in the service of the Compatiy 
was paid for at the rate of 267. per too. In 182;{, there was one at, 21/. per 
ton, a second at 21/. 8r., and a third at21/. 7s. 6d. The hon. Proprietor had 
made the rates too liigh. 

Mr. Humk said, it pleased him to find that the rate of freight was even a 
tew pounds less than he had supposed it to be. But it could not escape notice, 
that ships might he, and were freighted last year by others so low as 9/. 10.v\ 
per ton, which was widely diUerent from 21/., the rate paid by the Com- 
pany. 

1 he Chairman said, in proposing this motion, the hon. Proprietor had 
gone over a great variety of matters, which he did not mean to discuss. If 
any subject hml been more frequeutly considered in this (,’ourt tiian another, 
the preseut certainly was that subject ; and he was inclined to think, consi- 
dering nil the circumstances of the case — looking to the situation in which 
the E^t India Company stood, watrking in a double caparity—that the de- 
scription ol shipping, adverted to by the hon. Proprietor, and not approved 
of by him, would, alter all, be found the most applicable to the Company’s 
service. He, however, had no objection that the Proprietors should have tl^e 
fullest information on the subject; and, therefore, he would not resisuhe 
motion. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hume. — The object of the (’ourt, which is to obtain full information 
on the subject, will not be attained, unless au addition be made, rccpilring to 
know the rate of freightage for single vessels. • 

Mr. Lowndes observed, that as gratitude was a predominant feeling in 
his bosom, he hoped that he might be allowed to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. It ought to be considered, that during war there existed a larger 
assortment of vessels than during peace. He thought, that those who built 
ships should be allowed time to wear them out.{7) An honest liberality was 
always the best policy. The gallant captain had made a most excellent speech, 
hut he begged to point out one little error in it. He perfectly well remem- 
bered that, dufitig hostilities, fiuUaiiieri were fumed into inen-of-war, and 
made a most glorious stand against the French men-of-war. But, to return 
to tlie question of gratitude, he would recommend to his hon. Friend, Mr. 
Hiitue, who lie believed had done more service to the country than any nmu 
alive, that on some occasions economy was better left alone. He had on 
every occasion resisted his bon. Friend’s economical propositions with respect 
to the army and navy. He believed that the distress which existed at the 
present moment was owing to the want of iintional gratitude to the army and 
navy. 1 he conduct of the British nation towards her officers was a blot on 
her character— 

Mr. Ki.nnaiiu) begged to remind the hon. Proprietor that his remarks did 
iioi bear on any question before tlie Court. 

Mr Lowndes could not see wh;> he should not he allowed to lanch out as 
well as the hon. Proprietor himself. When he considered the difference betw'een 


(7) 'Riey may do so by employing them in some other trade. 
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his politics aud those of the boa. Proprietor, he was not much surprised that 
he interrupted him in his eulogium ou the anuy. He felt great respect fur 
the goiMl sense of the hon. Proprietor, but he knew that party Feeling would 
carry him great lengths. — [Here the huu. (tciitlenian divaricated into a story 
about siiilUng whist, but the noise in the Court was too great to permit us tp 
catch a word of what he said. After considerable exertion to be heard, he 
resumed bis seat, finding that the Court would not waste its time any longer 
listeuingtto him.] 

The CiiAinMAJ^. — I wish to know whether the bon. Proprietor (Mr.Hunir) 
has any addition to make to the motion before the Court? 

Mr. HuI|([R.--I move that tliese words be added to the motion : Albo a 
statenjeut of the rate of freight paid for one or more vessel or vessels hired 
since 1813, and not now employed, with the number of tons, the names of 
the owners, and the destination and voyage of e^h ship ; and also whether 
they were hired by public or private eou trad, with the date of such am- 
tract." 

The CriAiKMAN put the motion with the addition proposed by Mr. Hume, 
and it was agreed to. 

QLEsTION OF FORM. 

The Chairman informed the Court, that the Court was made special in 
pursuance of the following requisition ; — 

“ ‘ Tliat there be laid before this Court Copies of all Correspondence be- 
tween the Court of Dircctois and Mr. ,1. S. Uuckingham, late Proprietor of 
the Calcutta Journal, respecting his claims for reparation of the injury sus- 
tained bv his property in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures of the 
Uciigal Government.’ 

“ ‘ Also, Copies of all Proceedings of the Bengal Cover um.jut referred to 
in the Correspondence before named.’ ” 

Mr. Hume.— Before I touch upon the subject which has just been intro- 
duced to the notice of the Court, 1 wish to make some observatious upon a 
subject which I consider of considerable importance. I have signed three 
requisitions whicli I sent into the Court of Directors, intending to bring 
three separate subjects under your notice. One of tht ^e requisitions has 
just been stated to jou ; another related to cadets proceeding to India without 
a knowledge of the native languages ; aud the third was a requisition that 
the Court might be made special for the pur|)ose of taking into consideration 
the present state of attains in India, and of rccoinmendiug to tlie Court of 
Diieetors the propriety of recalling Lord Amherst. Every body must be 
aware, that, by act of Parliament, there were four special Quarterly Courts 
111 every jear, which it is not in the power of the Court ol Directors or of 
Propritlors to waive. It U also provided by Act of Parliament, that at such 
t^uarterly Courts any subject which any Proprie-tor might think of import- 
ance to the interests of India might be brouglit forward and discuss- 
ed, The same Act declares, that the Court of Directors were bound 
at anytime to call a General Court upon receiving a requisition, signed 
by nine Proprietors, to discuss any matter which such Proprietors might 
deem proper tj Iw discussed. It has been the practice, since 1 hmi 
any thing to do with /this Court, for nuy Prpprietor to notice at Quarterly 
( oiirts any subject he pleased ; but it has been considered nght, as a matter 
of courtes}, though uut required by Act of Parliament, that when any sub- 
ject of importance was iutendeil to be dUcussetl, in which it was sup|»osed 
the Proprietors at large would tako an interest, to give notice that such and 
''uch motions would be submitted to the Court. In a case of this kind, it is 
the usual practice for two Proprietors to address a requisition to the Court of 
Directors, praying the Quarterly Court might be made failher special for the 
purpose of considering the intended motion. 1 never till the present time 
knew any attempts on the part of the Court of Directors to deprive Proprie- 
tors of this privilege. It must he evident to every one who thinks ou the 
subject, that it is a great advantage to the mass of Proprietors to know what 
subjects are to be brought forward at a Quarterly Court ; hut if it be in the 
power of the Court of Directors to publish what iioiices they please, and 
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keep back uthers, they take upon themselves to mark out gome subjects as 
deserving of attention, and withhold that distinction from others. Tiie same 
practice which this Court has followed is observed in the House of Commons. 
Aliy Member, who may catch the Speaker's eye, is entitled to submit wh^it 
mottoii he pleases to the House ; but it has fur ages been the practice to give 
notice of the intention to bring forward any question of importance, both for 
the eouvenieiice of business and for the information of those parties who arc 
likely to take part in the discussion. I have been now for nearly eighteen 
years a Proprietor, and not an inconsiderable actor in this Court, and during 
that time I do not recullect any instance of a refusal ou the part oGftlie Court 
of Directors such as that which I am about to state. 1 have different 
Quarterly Courts iutroduced subjects of considerable importance, of which 
there had not been time to^ive notice. In this way I have, ou two separate 
occasions, called the attention of the Court to the present state of India, and 
have censured the measures of Lord Amherst’s adiniuistratioii. On each 
occasion, the Chairman appealed to me in this way — “ Would you,” said he, 
bring forward a question of so much importance without dwe considera- 
tion ? Will it be creditable to }ou, and will those who wish to take part in 
the discussion be prepared to do so ? To bring forward a (luestioii of this 
nature without due notire, is an act of injustice, of which 1 hope )ou 
are not capable ! " — This wag the sort of appeal wliich was made to me, 
and to which 1 yielded. Two Courts have passed by since 1 declared 
my intention to submit a motion for the removal of Lord Amherst from 
the head of the Indian Goveniment. Having given such an iutiinailon, 
I would have been warranted, without any further notice on the subject, in 
bringing forward my motion on the present occasion. What, therefore, am 
I to say of, or how am 1 to account for, the conduct of th^ Court of Directors 
ou the present occasion ? Ou the 8th inst., I sent a requisition to the Court 
of Directors, requesting that they would make this Quarterly Court special, 
“ for the purpose of taking into consideration the following proposition. 
That the Court «f Proprietors, duly considering the present situation of 
affairs in India, recommend tothe consideration of the Court of Director.s,the 
propriety and necessity of immediately recalling Lord Amherst,” Of the im- 
portance of that proposition, the (’ourt is able to form its own opinion ; but 1 
think that if there be any one question which more than another requires 
conformity with the usual practice of giving notice to the Proprietors, it is 
this very question. Let us see, however, what the Court of Directors diil 
on the subject, Ou the 14th iust. they sent me a letter, tlirough tlicir Secre- 
tary, in which that officer stales, that he was ordered to inform me, by the 
( oiirt of Directors, tliat they did nut deem it expedient to make the Court of 
Proprietors special for the purpose stated in my letter; and, at the sanu; 
time, he was directed to remind me, that as the Court about to be held was a 
Oeueral Quarterly Court, any motion might be brought forward without the 
(a)urt being made speeial, and without previous notice. I submit to lion, 
(ientlemeii, whether any thing can be more conducive to the dispatch of busi- 
ness, than that due public notice should be given of every important ques- 
tion intended to lie brought forward in this Court, in order that we may come 
prepared to discuss it. What will In* the result, if the Court of Directors 
think proper to give notice of questioiiK of minor importdncc~-the motion 
respecting Mr. Kuckingham, though of vast imjxirtance to him, is certainly 
of minor importance to one in wliicli the general interests of India are in- 
volved— ami refuse to do so with respect to a question of the most vital inte- 
rest? Is it right tiiut the Proprietors should be suff’ered to remain in igno- 
rance that such a question as that which I have described was to be brought 
forward ? I think it is proper that the Chairman should, helore 1 proceed 
with my motion, state the reasons which have iuducetl the Court of Directors 
todeviate out he present occasion from the usual courtesy and prat'tice.— 
(/fear.) 

The CiiAiKMAN.— If 1 understand the hon. (lentlcinan right, he wishes to 
know what is tlie cause of the distinction made with respect to the different 
notices of motions which he sent into the Court of Directors, The practice of 
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adrciticiin^ the notices of motions is one of mere choice, in which tlie Court 
ol' Directors are at all times happy to meet the wishes of Proprietors ; but, 
with respect to the notice referred to by the hou. Proprietor, the Court of 
Directors, considering that it related to the high and important oflice of 
Governor-General in India, and that it might, if published, arrive in India 
before the discussion took place \ and there, where public opinion had great 
weight, produce, whilst a war was raging, an effect prejudicial to the Company’s 
affairs, took upon themselves the responsibility of saying, that they did not 
deem it expedient to advertise it. {Heart )^ar,) The Court of l>irector3 
have taken this 'responsibility on themselves, and it is for the Court to decide 
whether ^ey have acted wisely and judiciously. {Hear.) 

Sir C. rtaBES.— I have one observation to make on this subject. 

'Fhe CiiAiHMAN.— I beg the hon. Baronet to desist : there is no question be- 
fore the Court. ^ 

Mr. Hume.— Any Proprietor has a right, in my opinion, to address the 
Court on a point of form. But if it be necessary to raise a question, of course 
1 could easily do so, iu a single moment, by moving a vote of censure on tiie 
Court of Directors ! 

The Chairman. — I think this conversation ought not to go on. The threat 
which the hon. Proprietor holds out, of moving a vote of censure, will not 
induce me to alter iny opinion. 

Mr. Kinnaird. — I am sure my hon. Friend meant nothing offensive to the 
Court of Directors ; he merely intended to show that it would be competent 
to him to raise a question, upon which discussion might take place in an 
instant. The object of my hon. Friend, in bringing this matter forward, is>to 
asceilain whether, hereafter, the Court of Directors would have it in their 
iu)wer to withhold public notice of particular inutiuns. 1 think the bon. 
Baronet has a rigliit to speak on the question of form ; besides, ii is possible 
that he may have some motion to submit. 

The Chairman. — My object in stopping the worthy Baronet (Sir C. Forbes) 
was only to save time. There is no question before the I'onrt, and the sub- 
ject which has been alluded to is merely a question of discretion on the part 
of the Court of Directors. * 

Sir C. Forbr.s.— Sir, understanding that a reiiuisitiun had been sent unto 
the Court of Directors to the effect stated by my hon. Friend, 1 hastened up 
from Scotland to be present. So far am I from thinking that the publication 
of the requisition would have been prejudicial, that 1 believe it would have 
been attended with the most happy effects. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Sir, 1 beg leave to observe that, judging from what is said 
of the despotism of the Indian Government, it is fortunate for Mr. Bucking- 
baiii that he is not now in that country. If he were, the order of the day 
would be 

» Off with his head !- 

So much for Buckingham.” 

Here the matter rested. 


CASE OF MR. STRACHAN. 

Mr. Strachan. — In rising to address this Court. I hope I <lo not infringe 
on the order of proceeding. 1 should be sorry to do so. 1 am an individual 
entiiled to the rank of Lieut.-Coioiiel in the Company’s service. 1 am not 
unknown to Mr. Astell, to whom 1 stated my case sixteen years ago, when he 
was Chairman of the Company. From that time I have not had an opportu- 
nity of making my wrongs known till this dav, when the oppressive conduct 
of your Governments in India has been brought under discussion. 

The Chairman.— T he hou. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) is in possession of the 
Court. 

Mr. W. Hume. — I willingly waive my right of precedenee. 

Mr. Strachan.— I throw myself on the indulgence of the Court. If I do 
wnmg, let me be put down. 

Mr. WiORAM. — I rise to order. If the hon. Gentleman intends to detail 
what he considers his grievaoces, without subinittingany motion on tlie sub- 
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ject, [ appeal to'the Cuurt whether It is not a most iiiconyeDientaud irregular 
proccediitg. Jf the hou. Gentleman has any complaint to make, he can ad* 
dress the Court of Directors } or If he has a motion to submit, he is in order ; 
but otherwise, the course he is pursuiogis disorderly and very locouvenienl. 

Mr. Strachan.— 1 1dm prepared with a motion, and it is, That Lieut.-Col. 
late Lieut. StracHau, of tne Bombay military establishment, be restored to his 
rank and arrears of pay up to the present time ; and that all papers and corre- 
spondence with tlie Court of Directors, together with all correspondence with 
the constituted authoiities in India, be forthwith laid upon the table of this 
Court. I will, if I am permitted, state iny case to the Court : I embarked for 
J udia, as a cadet, in 171)1), and arrived theie in 1800. I served for t^ree years 
on the Coast of Malabar, where I lost iny heahh, and, in consequence, ctune 
lioine on a sick certificate. I was scarcely recovered before I proceeded to Iiulia 
again. I was subjected to the extortion of the captain who took me out, who 
demanded eighty guineas inorefor luy passage- intmey than the sum prescrilK'd 
liy the Court of Directors. I resisted this exorbitant demand, as I would that of 
a h'ghwayman. For my conduct I was subjected to much persecution on board 
the ship, and I was afterwards tried on a chaige, preferred by the captain, 
of a most disgracelitl nature, but which 1 will nut meution, lest I offend chaste 
ears. An honourable acquittal, however, preserved my character from the 
foul slain attempted to Ite cast upon it. The.Cominamler-iu-Chief, too, 
refused to detain the captain lill I and others could make good our charges 
against this enormous freebooter. This was the coiniiicncement of my mis- 
fortunes, which ha^e ruined my prospects in life. I have for years struggled 
with penurj', and have had no other support than that which I deiived from 
my ten fingers ; for though 1 have rich relations, they would not condescend 
to assist me. I was nine years in command of a company of Native infantry, 
and have held several important commands. I was appointed, at the head 
of .'100 troops, to take charge of the province of Ahincdnuggar, w ith the for- 
tress. During this periml I couduettd myself to the satislaciion of my com- 
manding officer, General Lawrence. But yet 1 was consigned to persecution; 

1 was fated tube marked out for it, because I showed a disposition to referm 
abuses, by resisting the unjust claim of the captain for eighty guineas more 
than his due. I continued for five years longer performing actual service in 
the field, by which iny health was impaired. My constitution began to break, 
and 1 could no longer hold up under my fatiguing duty. 'J'he certificates of 
my illness should now he lying on the table of the Court of Directors, if time 
lla^ e not obliterated them. 1 have scarcely recovered my health even at, the 
present hour. At length, on the march of the battalion to which I belonged, 
from Poonalr to Surat, 1 was put under arrest by my commanding officer, 
for neglect of orders in not attending parade, when, at the very time, he bad a 
surgeon’s certificate of my illness and inability to attend to any duty. 1 was 
so ill that 1 was obliged to he carried on uiy bed, by four coolies, a distance of 
150 miles, who, if they chose, iniglit have laid me down on ibe road side to 
die. My commanding officer, in conjunction with Major-Gcueral Jones, 
brought me to a court martial. The charges preferred against me are, on the 
face of them, arbitrary and oppressive. Knowing them to be so, I charged 
iny com'iiaiidingofficer with armtrary and oppressive conduct, in preferring 
such charges against me for absenting myself from parade, when he knew J 
was prevented from attending to my duty by sickness. My complaint was 
not listened to ; 1 was cashiered, and scut to this couiiti^. parades which 
I was required Ui attend were not parades of exercise in an enemy’s country : 
it was merely a scheme formed to crush me. My enemies could not attack 
me whilst I wa.s well : they took the opportunity of doing so during my sick- 
ness. I brought a charge of subornation of perjury against my persecutors. 

1 was sent on board a ship Irom Bombay, where 1 was treated like a felon. 1 
was compelled to sltep on deck, not being suffered to go below. At the Cape 
of Good Hope I went on hoard of a French Pri*e, to ihe captain of which I 
am indebted for my passage home, and for many kind attentions, for which 1 
regret that I have never been able to make any no'npensatiou to this benevo- 
lent foreigner, who made me again feel the bleSiiugg of humanity. On my 
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arrival in this couutrv 1 laid my case before Mr. Astell, who told me that if I 
would acknowledge that I bad been guilty of disobedience of orders, be would 
restore me to my rank. 1 replied that it was impossible for me to make such 
an acknowledgment, and I was so shocked at the proposition that 1 never ap- 
peared before that gentleman again. I throw myself on the generosity of the 
Court, and trust that they will institute an inquiry into my case. There are 
many of my brother officers in England wlio can bear witness to the rancor- 
ous spirit of persecution with which 1 have been assailed. I could dilate on 
this subject till twelve o’clock at night, hut I will not limgcr occupy the time 
of the Court. You have conceded me a hearing, and^ I will not abuse your 
kindness. J claim the rank of a field-officer in the Company's service. In 
consequenA of my rights being withheld from me I have often wanted the 
necessaries of life. My relations refused even to advance me the small sum 
necessary to enubie me to print my case in twelve little pages. I will not say 
more. 1 am already overwhelmed by the kindness you have shown me in 
granting me this hearing. {Hear, hcar^ hear.) 

Col. LusHiMfiTON. — vVithout being acquainted with a single circumstance of 
the gentleman's case who has just addressed the Court, I rise to observe that 
he has mentioned one fact which ought in itself to induce us to abstain ftom 
pr(»ceeding any further in the business. The gentleman stated tliat he was 
tried by a court martial. If this Court is to be made a court of appeal from 
Courts martial, I know not where our hibours vyill end. I recommend the 
lion. Gentleman to place hia case in the hands of the Court of Directors. This 
(.’uurt cannot consider it. 

Mr. Asiell. — T he Court will expect that, circumstanced as I am, 1 sbouMt 
claim your indulgence for a few moments, but you cannot expect that I should 
enter into the case which has jiust been laid before vou. It is fourteen years 
ago since I first fille^ the office <»1 Chairman ; and I hope 1 did then, as 1 
wish to do always, discharge the duties of my office with impartiality. — 
[Hear.) I cannot charge my memory with the name, still less can I recol- 
lect the [>erson, of the gentleman who has addiessed you ; but I think there 
is one point on which he has committed himself. He states that he was tried 
by a court-martial, that he represented his case to roe, and that not being 
willing to accept the indulgence which 1 offered him, he left me, and never 
favoured me widi liis presence again. If this Court sets itswlf up as a Court 
of Appeal from courts- martial, there never will be an end of our labours. 
Every fact which this gentleman has now stated, was no doubt stated upon 
his trial. He has not ventured to say that he did not receive a fair and im- 
partiaUtrial. 1 thipk, therefore, that we have heard enough from the geutle- 
niaii himself to induce us to decline all interference in his case. » 

Mr. Hume.— 1 think that this Court ou^ht to be a place of appeal against 
any authority whaUwer. This Court receives appeals from civil Courts, and 
why not from military ones. 1 hope the time will never come, when we shall 
bow our necks to military despotism. From tlie language of the two honour- 
ahle (Gentlemen who spoke last, it would appear that the decision of courts- 
inaitial was to be considered final. He would recommend the Chairman to 
look over the records of the Company, and see how many cases there were of 
officers who had been convicted by courts-martial of disgraceful conduct, and 
tliat, hx), ill the presence of the enemy, and who, nevertheless, had been re- 
stored to their rank. Let not the Court run away with the idea that, hecau.se 
an individual has been declared guilty by a court-martial, the gates of mercy 
ought therefore to be closed against him. The ink is scarcely dry with which 
twenty- four Directors have signed the pardon of sixty-five soldiers sentenced 
to he hanged by a court-martial. Why, then, should not this gentleman's 
rase be entertained ^ I hope that when an act of opjiression is complained 
of, this Court will put themselves in the situation of the .suffering individual, 
and will, as far as is consistent with the good of the service, lean where they 
ran to the side of mercy. 

>Sir G. Robi.vson.— 1 did not understand any one to say that the case stated 
by the hon. Gentleman was not one that might to be considered. All that 
the hon. Proprietor on the other side of the Court had said was, that the Court 
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of Proprietors was not competent to sit as a Court of Appeal from a court- 
martial ; and he suggested that the Court of Directors was the legitimate au- 
thority to take cognizance of the atfair. Nobody had ventured to propose, as 
the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) seemed to think, that the door of this Court 
should be shut against any oue complaining of injustice. 

Mr. Hume.—I beg to observe that this Court has the power of recommend- 
ing the case of this genlleman to the cunsideratiou of the Court of Directors ; 
if they have not, it is extraordinary that they should have the power of re- 
commending the dismissal of a Governor-Generai. 

Mr. Lowndes.— I, for one, don't like the idea of a military despotism. 

The Chairman.— i uuderst)od the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Strachan) to 
pledge himself to make a motion. He has not, 1 believe, submf ted any to 
the Court. 

Mr. Lowndes knew afriendwho had been refuged the command of a ship, 
and therefore he svmpathiscd with Mr. Strachan. 

Mi;^ Hume.— 1 do not know whether the hon. Gentleman intends to submit 
any motion, but 1 think it best to take the subject out of his hands. 1 hope 
that no British audience, such as that which I now address, will act in a man- 
ner derogatory from their honour. 1 trust that no man, who has heard this 
gentleman's appeal against injustice, will refuse to join me in recommending 
to the Court of Directors to take his case into consideration. By adopting 
this course, we do not pledge ourselves to any opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party. 1 therefore move that this Court do recommend that 
the case of Mr. Strachan, late Lieutenant in the Company’s service, be taken 
into consideration by the Court of Directors.” 

Mr. Gahaoan.— 1 beg to propose a question to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Strachan), which perhaps he will answer by way of courtesy. He has said 
that he brought a charge of subornation of i)crjury against his olficer. I wish 
to know what became of that charge. " 

Mr. Strachan.— The Court refused to hear my charges. 

The Chairman.— Will the hon. Gentleman favour me with his name ^ 

Mr. Strachan.— My name is George Strachan. 

The Ch tiRMAN.— Are you a Proprietor ? 

Mr. Si HACHAN.--Ye8, virtually so, considering the amount of the claim? 
due me. 

The Chairman.— What Stock do you hold ? 

Mr. Strachan,— None ; but the Company owe me — - 

The CHAIRMAN',— You see, gentlemen, bow irregular our proceedings have 
been ; I must request that gentleman to retire. « 

(Mr. Strachan retired from the body of the Court to the place allotted for 
strangers.) 

Mr. Hume.— It was not my duty to stop the gentleman. If blame is to at- 
tach any where, I hope the Chairman will take it to himself.— (.^ laugh,) 

A Proprietor.— We know that some gentlemen are glad to take up a sub- 
ject, let it come from what quarter it may. 

Mr. Hume.— I wish that Iwn. Proprietor would show himself qualified to 
take up any subject whatever.— (/4 laugh.) 1 persist in my motion. 

Dr. Gilchrist.— 1 rise to second the motion, and I must express my sur- 
prise at .some of the doctrines attempted to be established in this Court. Arc 
we not to be allowed to hear what is going on in India ? If we may not exe- 
cute any thing, surely we may be permitted to hear. I had no conception tliat 
we were to be thus cowed. 

Mr. Lowndes.— John Bull will never be cowed .—(Lourf laughtei'.) 

Sir G. UouiNsoN.— It is luy most anxious desire that any thing coming in 
tiie shape of a recoinineiidatioii from the Court of Proprietors should carry 
with it that weiglitand consequence which will induce tne Court of Directors 
ever to give to it their most ready and respectful attention. That being at all 
times my wish, I rise now for the purpose of saying why 1 think it would be 
inexpedieut to comply with the motion before the Court. The case of this 
officer, for whom 1 am disposed to feel as much sympathy as those gentlemen 
who profess to have such au abundance of it, might, if it bad never l>eeu 
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under the consideration of the Court of Directors, have oflFcred something like 
a claim to recommendation ; but when I inform the Court that his case has 
been five times under the consideration of the Court of Directors, that there 
have been five decisions upon it, and that, too, under various directions, 
from which it may be supposed that no decided prejudice exists on the sub- 
ject, I put it to you whether it is expedient to encourage this kind of inter- 
ference with the executive duty of the Court of Directors ? — {Hear.) I have 
only to say, that if this couise is to be pursued, the real business of the Cora- 

t any will be at an end.— {Hear.) Of all situations in the world, that of a 
brector of this Company is the least desirable ; and I can say, that if that 
kind of inteJ|ereoce be established, I will soon be gone from amongst you. 

I nillonly add, that from 1810 to 1820, the Court of Directors had received 
five distinct applications from this gentleman, who has now professed him- 
si lf to be a Proprietor of this Court, under the idea that he is qualified by 
some compensation which he conceives to be due to him. From his statetpent 
one would take him to be a Lieutenant-colonel, whilst he was only a Lieute- 
nant at the time the sentence of the court-martial was passed upon him. 

Mr. Twining. — Much of what I intended to say has been anticipated by 
the worthy Deputy Chairman. My only object in rLing is to request that 
the Court will pause before they venture, on the grounds before them, to re- 
commend this case to the consideration of the Court of Directors. It becomes 
tlie dignity of the Court of Proprii tors, before they recommend any subject to 
the consideration of the Directors, to know more oFthe facts of the case thaa 
we could possibly collect from this gentleman's statement. 1 would not for 
the world say any thing to hurt the gentleman; hut 1 do not think he has 
adopted the most proper course of jmicceding. An application from himself 
to the Court of Directors might be made with equal effect. 

Mr. Kinnaird. — T fle statement made by the Deputy Chairman is sufficient 
to (onvince my hon. friend (Mr. Hume) that no necessity now exists for any 
such recommendation to the Court of Directors, as that proposed by him. 
My hon. friend lahoiired under a misunderstanding, in consequence of what 
had fallen from Mr. Astell, that he had only Iiad the case once before him, 
Mr. Astell. — Whilst I was in the Chair, for the first time, the case came 
liefore me only once. As 1 left the Direction immediately after, 1 could not 
tell what was done with the ease. 

Mr. Hu MR.— After what has taken place, 1 beg that the motion may be 
withdrawn. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

LORI) AMHERST. * 

Mr. Hume. — I now proceed to bring forward the motion respecting Lord 
Amherst, without notice, according to the mode pointed out by the Court of 
])irectors. 1 deprecate any thing like irregularity, hut I will not give up the 
advantage which 1 possess. If we possess any power more impoitant than 
anoiher, it is that which we enjoy from our charter, of discussing at quar- 
terly Courts, any subject which we may think of importance to the iuleresls 
uf India. 

The Chairman. — I wish to know whnt motion the hon. Proprietor is going 
on with. Is it that relating to Mr, Ituckinghnni } 

Mr, Hume. — Jlcing in posse-ssioii of the Court, and all the notices of mo- 
tion being before us, I shall not be directed by you, Sir, as to the course of 
proi ceding. 

The Chairman. — Vou are in possession of the Court, wiih respect to Mr. 
Bnekiiiglianr.s case. 

Mr. Hume.— The Court of Directors stated in tbeir letter, that I was at 
lihei'ty to make the motion respecting Lord Amherst wiihout notice. 

3hc Chairman.— No doubt ; but not till after the business of the day has 
been regularly disjiosed of. 

I will not submit to the power which the Court of Directors assume, of 
pointingout the order iii which I am to make my motions, 
ihe Chairman.— I only wished to point out to the hon, Gentleman, that 
Oriental Herald^ VqU 8. 0 
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to proceed regularly, the motion respecting Mr. Buckingham should he first 
discussed, However, if he wishes to proceed with auother,! will not object to it. 

Mr. Hump..— I think that, even in justice to Lord Amherst, the (.'ourt is 
bound not to separate without coming to some decision with respect to his 
Lordship. If there are any hon. Members who differ from me, and can pro- 
duce information to enlighten me, 1 shall he happy to alter my opinion, and 
clear his Lordship from the doubts I at present entertain resjiecting him. la 
order to be able to form a correct opinion of Lord Amherst’s conduct, it was 
necessary to contrast the situaiioii in which India stood at the time he assumed 
the reins of Government with its present condition. I do not blame hn 
Lordship for the disastrous results which have ensued from hif government 
as I do those who sent him to India. At the time his Lordship was appointed, 
he was considered by every person as a man by no means qualified to hold 
the reins of Government over a population of 800,000,000 of souls, composed 
of Urn most discordant materials. Blamealde as Lord Amherst's conduct is, 
it il^nocent compared with that of the Government, in recommending his 
appointment, and of the Court of Directors in sanctioning it. It was noto- 
rious, that he was a man unequal to the situation in which he was placed, and 
incapable of acting in it with credit to himself, or advantage to the country. 
] wish that mine was the only voice which was raised against his Lordship. 
I wish that I could hear one solitary voice declare that his Lordship was 
qualified for his high office, or that any one event which lias taken place 
since he was in India marked either his wisdom or talent. I am sorry to say, 
that no such counter-voice has reached my ear, either in this country or else- 
where. The opinions of all persons most capable of judging, were almost 
unanimous, lu 1823, his Lordship arrived in India, and assumed the reins 
of Government over an empire which, for jHjpulation and magnitude, those 
who were accustomed to consider only European statoe, could form no ade- 
quate idea of. The population under the Company’s immediate Goveriimeut 
amounted to 83,000,000 of souls, and that within what was considered the 
Company's territories amounted altogether to 123,000,000. At no time since 
India has been under British sway, did greater unanimity prevail throughout 
its vast extent, than at the period of Lord Amherst’s accession to the Govern- 
ment. He had been but a short time in India before he undertook to com- 
mence a war which no man who was acquainted with the situation of the 
respective states of India could suppose would be attended witli any thing 
but disa'-ters. From the first moment this war was spoken of, I never heard 
one person say that it could possibly he profitable totlieCompaiiy. ^ It has 
often been asserted, that many Governors-General have unuerlaken wars 
more on 'account of the advantages to be derived from conquest, than to 
do justice to the population which they brought under tiieir sway; but 
it is difficult to imagine that auy individual could for a moment sup- 
pose that the war against the Burmese could he made subservient either 
to honour or profit. It was only to consider tlie situation of the Bur- 
mese teriitorrv, in order to he filled with wonder and astonishment tliat 
the war should have been begun. The country of Arracau is situated to the 
south-east! f the Chittagong frontier, and between them a neutral houiulary 
was formed, by a chain of mountains which ran up from the sea to the froutiei s 
of China. 'I he lowest <d’ these mountains were from 5000 to 6000 feel higli. 
They were only passable to small parties in a few places, and to an army 
they were quite insurmountable. These countries are unfortimately \ery im- 
perfectly known at present, owing to the want of correct maps; hut this 
deficiency will be sujiplicd in a few da)s, as Mr. Faden is about to pnhlisb a 
new map, which has been drawn up by the .surveyors in India, There is, hi 
my opinion, a degree of blameable icmissnesson the pan of the Guvermneiit, 
in keeping secret the relative siluatiuns of different countries in India, by 
which individuals were frequently p-evented from offeiing an opinion on 
questions involving local considerations. Was it possible to suppose that 
the existence of the natural barrier I have adverted to was unknown to Lord 
Amherst? And if it was known to him, what could induce him to suppose 
Uiat could overleap and uudertaKe euterpriae dangerous as it was 
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uncalled for and unprovoked. Our gallant soldiers, placed at the mercy of 
such a man as Lord Amherst, died Wy thousands and tens of thousands in 
this expedition. I mean to say nothing against those brave men whose 
bodies, the victims of pestilence and disease, had fattened the soil of the 
enemy’s country. It appears that (lovcpiiment has laid tiefore us all the 
documents which it is able to furnish. When Ministers were a()plied to, Mr. 
Wynne said, “ Here is all the information which I can give you ; from that 
you must make up your minds as to the merits or demerits of this proceed* 
ing.” His Lordship has undertaken the present war in contravention of an 
Act of PaiAiament which declaies it to be a misdemeanour for any person to 
commence* or extend a war in India without the sanction of the Court of 
Directors and the home (iovernment. So anxious was his Lordship to attack 
the Burmese territory, that be wouhl not wait for the arrival of the Coin- 
mander-iu-Chief, who was in the north-westof India, to consult with hw as to 
the mode in which hostdities should be conducted. I believe there isWlettei* 
iu town, from (ieu. Paget, on this subject. And I may here observe, that it is 
impossible for a public man to speak from documents which be has not, be- 
cause they have purposely been kept back. 'I’he ('overmnent in India has 
prevented the newspapers from publisliing any thing which was calculated fo 
alarm the public as to the t vents of the war, whilst, on the otlier hand, 
directions were given to insert every thing calculated to excite false hopes of 
.success. lathe same S{drir his Loniship directed a feu de jnte to be fired 
ujion the most frivolous occasions. This is the kind of baby play with which 
his Lordship amused liimsclf; but it is not baby play to our unfortunate 
countrymen who perished for his I^ordsbip's frolic. Tlie army was carried 
into the enemy’s country at the most unfavorable season that could be se- 
lected for siu'h a purpose, 'flic troops landed at Rangoon in the month of 
March in sufllcient force to have overcome aM the obstacles that the Bnr- 
me.se could oppose to their progress; but they had to contend with a more 
dangerous enemy. No sooner had they arrived at Rangoon than the rains 
stopped them. Those only who have been in India know the sickness which 
ressulls from the rainy season, it cost us 17«0 liriiish soldiers. They died 
not the liouourable death they wisheil for, in tlie presence of the enemy, but 
fell the victims of disease and famine, to which they were exposed by the im- 
becility of Lord Amherst and his council. What could be the wisdom and 
justice of allowing an individual to remain at the head of affairs who had 
commenced his career of government iu such a calamitous manner, .^fter 
ciglit months had been lost in endeavouring to escape from Rangoon, during 
which half of the troops died, and the other half was dispirited, ft was dis- 
covered that this place was a sort of island, and that the army could not 
leave it without a flotilla of boats. {Henry hear.) The army, after leaving 
Rangoon, were compelled to wait for supplies, and were lastly shut up in the 
fortress of Prouie by the insetting of the ruins. I have seen armies exposetl 
to many distresses, but 1 never saw or heard of any which was exposed to 
such extreme misery as that which has been sent on this expedition. It is 
not at all surprising that the army should he stopped for supplies, when it is 
considered that those supplies were to be sent from Bengal through a hostile 
country , and by au intiicate inland navigation. With these facts before us, 

I ask you whether you will continue to suffer your troops to bo marched to 
their graves by the present imbecile goverumeut in InUia {Hear ^ hear.) 
Disgrace has already been brought on the British arms, not liy the eouduet of 
onr soldiers, but by those who imfurtunately have the command ol them. We 
liave now spent two years in endeavouring to obtain possession of the country, 
ainl have hardly succeeded in obtaining a Sjvotto stand upon. Few or none 
«d the Natives have been brought over to oppose their government, which 
Ford Amherst has declared in his prod imations to he odious to them, and, 
in fact, the prospect of reaching the capital, Uinmerapoora, was for the pre- 
sent at an end. From Rangoon to Uinmerapoora, a distance of 428 miles, 
our iroops were to he conveyed in boats, I'liey have hitherto only got as far 
as Prome, which is l.'iO miles from Rangoon. This place (Prome) they found 
deserted by the inhabitants, and they ‘entered it without firing a shot. AU 
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the supplies were brought by sea under the protection of a man of war. 
Every fifty miles the troops advance, surrounded as they are by a ))opu- 
lation decidedly hostile, the difficulty of obtaining supplies will increase. 
Such a state of affairs can, I am afraid, lead to no other result than 
that which took place at the capital ofCandia in former years, {flear, 
hear.) In order to remedy the present evils, it was necessary to ha\e 
recourse to wiser councils. The general cry of the people of India was, 
0 that we had the talent which we have lost to direct the tottering 
state! O that we had the Maniuis of Hastings I'ack again.” [Hear, 
hear.) It is almost impossible to form a just idea of the unhajfjy situation 
of India at the present moment. If the accounts received be tme, the ex- 
pense of carr}ing on the war is enormous. Every- ton of shipping is taken 
up at treble the price which was paid for it formerly. One ship which cost, 
whej^he left EngUud, lO.OOOf. has been taken np by the Covernment at 
2,00ilh per month. If this be the case when our troops have advanced only 
150 miles into the interior, what may we not expect when they shall proceed 
further } Mow many ships will then be required to keep up the commuui' 
cation ? It then appears impossible to carry on this rash enterprise without 
an expenditure of money which appears quite unwarrantable. And for what 
object was this disastrous war undertaken ? If I were to read the declara- 
tion of Sir Alexander Campbell respecting the dire offences committed by 
the Burmese against the Company, it would excite the risible faculties of this 
assembly, aljthough the subject is so serious. It seems that there is, in the 
river Naaf, wliicli is our eastern frontier, a small island called Shahpooiee, 
xvhich does not contain a single inhabitant, and has never been cuhivated. 
This island the Buimese claimed as theirs, and the Company, on the otlur 
hand, said it belonged to them. This Important plt^ e was the primary 
cause of the war, coupled with the fact of one of our men being killed hy an 
individual, who was known to he a Burmese subject, and whom the Arracaii 
(iovernment declared to lie a robber, and saiil they would immediately hang 
him if we could catch him. When we consider such a cause of wo**, and 
such a mode of conducting it, arc we to sit still because Mr. Canning, who 
had sent Lord Amherst to India, did not choose to stultify himself liy recall- 
inghiin. {Hear.) Mr. Canning said that lie considered Lord Amherst a fir 
enough man to rule India as long as it continued at peace. Doubtful as tlu^ 
is, it is at least a clear admission that be does not consider bis Lordship a lit 
nerson to govern it during war. The circumstauces under which lie reccned 
bis appointment then are t(»tally changed, and il now becomes the dut^ of our 
executive ‘Government to take steps to ensure his removal. Tlie Court of 
Proprietors have no longer the power of recalling their Governors-Ceiieral, 
and can only recommend the Court of Directors to do so. If any civilian 
can stand up and say that he has confidence in Lord Amherst, let liim speak. 
Is there any military man in Court who will make such a declaration 'i Is 
there any commercial man — is there any man in short, of any description, be- 
hind that bar, wlio will stand up and say that he has such confidence in iiu 
Lordship that he is willing to leave the fate of India in his hands. Let us. 
have a candid statement from the Chair as to what has been the tone of the 
despatches sent to his Lordship duiiiig the laA eighteen months or luo 
years. Have you (the Court of Directors) approved of any one act oflus 
Lordsliij) liave you not, on the contrary, disapproved of every tiling wliiili 
he has done 1 ask, is there any one important act of his Lordship whieli 
does not deserve censure? Is there any one act which docs not bear the 
marks of littleness and imbecility ? I ask Cienllcinen to rellecton tlie po''- 
sible consequences of such a system. It is necessary that some man of talent 
should immediately be sent out to India to remedy the evils which the pre- 
sent Government has caused. I do not know whether every act of the (Go- 
vernment emanates from his Lordship, but this 1 know, that every act niu^t 
receive his sanction. If anyone of you vvhonr I am addressing had hccu ia 
bis Lordship’s situation, would you have taken upon yoiu selves the respon- 
sibility of entering I'jioii a war without having considered llic enemy’s coun- 
try, or provided any sufficient means for can yiiig on IiostiliIic»* Whit had 
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been the conduct of his Lordship with respect to the iinlortunate nffair at 
Jtarrackpore ? If I state any thiii|f wrong on this subject, let those who have 
the documents correct me. I maintain that the mutiny was occasioned 
liv the imbecility of his Lordship in opposing himself to the prejudice.^ 
oi' the Nati\e troops, and in neglecting to attend to the rejirescntation 
which they sent in ten days before the fatal 2d of December, when 
so many of the gallant fellows were slaughtered. 1 cannot help ap- 
jdying this honoural)le term to the Native troops ; for 1 never in my hie 
saw better soldiers than they are. [ffear.) These brave fellows were mowed 
down by a masked battery opened upon them at a time when they were quite 
unconsciofi? of danger. That transaction will be a blot on the character of 
Lord Amherst’s administration for ever. I say, then, that we ought to learn 
from our executive body whether they have taken any measures for removing 
Lord Amheist. Cart I give a stronger proof of the difference of opinion wliicii 
jH’cvails between the Court of Directors ami Lord Amheist, than bjHitoting 
that the former have sent out an order to do away with the effects of ^sloii 
and resentment which had condemned a number of men to be hanged for 
taking part in the mutiny, who, 1 believe, never had a musket in their hands 
during the transaction. After these persons were condemned to death, the 
Covernment, instead of cariying their sentence into execution, placed them 
to labour on the public roads, a proceeding above any other calculated to 
shock the prejudices of the Natives, by whom death would he preferred a 
thousand times to such a degrading (>unishiiieiit. That circumstance has 
produced agreat sensation iniiidia: death would never have caused half 
the heart-burning which that has. Even the officers of the Native corps, 
though they had abandoned their men, and would take no part in the mutiny, 
had liecn punished for their good conduct, by ignominious dismissal from the 
service. By all thefe acts Loul Amherst had compromised the interests of 
India, and naturally excited the strongest feelings of dislike against his ad- 
ministration. All the private letters fiom India which I have seen are una- 
nimous in condemning his Lordship. 1 will read an extract from one of these 
letters : — 

“ At every petty triumph Lord Amherst fires a feu de joie and a salute. 
He rides up and down the course as the lady in the simple hygrometer comes 
out ill fine weather ; but wiien there is bad news, or none, Burrackpore holds 
bis Lordship. So much for sending out a bedchamber Lord ! The amend- 
ment expected from a change of Governors has not been realized. Lord Hast- 
ings ift wished for back again by every one. The acts of ihe new Lord arc so 
notoriously and so obviously absurd and little^ that one can scartjely trouble 
oneseif to think about him.” 

1 have in my possession five or six letters from different persons unconnected 
with each other, all couched in similar terms, and all concluding by saying, 
“ We surely cannot be left here by the authorities at home to be sacrificed 
under the goveniment of a man, whose imbecility is as notorious as his 
ijraimy is odious. Let the care of England be extended to India, if India is 
to be preserved; let us be rescued from the thraldom in which we arc at 
jiresent involved ; let us no longer be suffered io be marched to destruction by 
a man who rushes blindly on danger because he has not discernment to ap- 
preciate its magnitude.” I now, in conclu'ion, call upon jou from this uii- 
coniradicted statement of the general want of confidence in the capacity of 
Lord Amherst, which now prevails in India; — 1 call upon you, after yon have 
seen with your own eyes, and in yimr own country, the fatal effects of a want 
of corifuleiice in the commercial world, effects, however, which are not half 
so fatal as those produced in an army by a want of coiilideuce in its coin- 
maiiding officer;— I call upon jou, I say, with all this experieuce before yon, 
instantly to take such measures as will restore to your executive (iovernment 
ill India that confidence which at present is not reposed in it. If I am 
liglit in my statement, that there is in your Indian pos-iession a totil want of 
confidence in the jnudeiice and propriety of all Loial Amherst’s measures ; 
if I am right in saying that everv act which takes place under his nuthuiity, 
fioiii the Burrampootcr to the Indus, (not forgetting his recent conduct to 
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Sir David Ocbterlony,) creates umhrapfe and excites contempt, ii it (it 
that he should he allowed to remain any longer in the supreme administra* 
tion of your affairs in India ? Is it lit, i say, that he should be allowed to 
conduct a war, where thousands of your countrymen are needlessly sacri- 
ficed, as in Arracan, and where regiments, which enter upon the campaign 
with a complement of 1000 men, are liable to be reduced almost without re- 
ceiving an enemy’s fire to only seventeen men? I assert, that this loss has 
actually been sustained by one European regiment. Other regiments have 
suffered, but not in the same proportion ; and though the effects of this loss 
have not yet been visible in any signal disaster in the Burmese territory, it 
ought never to he forgotten that the knowledge of it mayheproduc^ve of dis- 
aster to your forces in other parts of the continent of hidia. VVe are, there- 
fore, by every dictate of honour and hninauity, called upon to extend that 
j)roteciion to India, wliich it is not likely to receive from the administration 
of its pfesent Governor ; and to show, by our actions, that we are not indiffe- 
rent to the safety of our countrymen, who arc now struggling almost fop 
existence in those distant regions j and, therefore, in the name of the Pro- 
prietors, I do call u|H)n the Court of Directors to perform that act, which we 
Irnve no right, from any thing yet published, to suppose that they have bi- 
te performed. I mean to take measures for the immediate recal of their pre- 
sent Governor-General from India. Leaving out of my present consideration 
the other acts of Lord Amherst, some of which equally merit condemnation 
with those that I have already noticed, 1 now move that this t’ourt, duly 
considering the present situation of uff.tirs in India, do humbly recommend 
to the conaideratiou of the Court of Diiectors, the propriety and necessity of 
recalling Lord Amherst, their present Governor-General. 

Mr. Douglas Kinnairu.— I rise to second the motion of my hon. Friend ; 
and, in so doing, it may be right for me to take an opporfunity of explaining 
why the requisition sent in to the Court of Directors by my bon. Friend and 
myself, to call the attention of the Court of Proprietors to this subject, was 
])OSteri()r to the requisitions which were sent in upon two other subjects, of 
which it is now evident that we must postpone the consideration to another 
mid a future day. It cannot be unknown to any person, whom I have now 
the honour of addressing, that the recal of Lord Amherst has been the sub- 
ject of the confident anticipation of the country for many mouths past ; and 
that it has been the universal topic of discussion among all classes of society, 
who, however little they may be interested in the general affairs in India, 
still retain a common interest in the fate of their countrymen, who are shed- 
ding their blood there. Fur my own part, 1 must say, that 1 am surprised, 
nut merely* that no Court of Proprietors of East India Stock has hitherto 
l^eu summoned, but that no general meeting of Eiiglishroeu has been pub- 
licly held for the purpose of appealing to the Court of Directors for some in- 
formation as to the sacrifices of blood and treasure which have lieen recently 
made in India, owing to the known imbecility of that man, the anticipation 
of whose recal lias been so notorious that 1 have put off calling your attention 
to it to the very last moment, because I thought that any measure to effect 
that desirable consummation would come much better from your side of the 
luir, Mr.(Jhairmao, than from ours. The act of keeping Lord Amherst in 
India under his present load of obloquy and censure, is an act of injustice to- 
wards him on the part of those by whom he is emplt>yed, unless they are 
ready to eptne forward and disprove his ineoinpetency, which is at present 
notorious, not only all over England, but all over Europe, and the world. I 
consider, that, if 1 have often before now taken theliberty of introducing dis- 
uissiuns in this Court on subjects, interesting, nut merely to the Proprietors, 
])ui to the public at large, I am bound to take part in the introduction of tliis 
(|uesti<jui, to which all former questions must )leld in interest and importance. 
I'or else, how can 1 look any man in the face, who meets me in the streets, and 
asks me the usual questions, Is ^^ord Amherst yet recalle<l ? What are the Di- 
rectors about ? 1 he secrecy, in which they involve every thing relating to this 
llurinese war, prevents us even from conjecturing j but, you, Sir, are a Pro- 
jvietor i and cannot >ou ask for tliat information which is denied to us ? fa 
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justice to I^pd Amherst, Sir, you ought to ask for it, and to call upon the 
Directors, if he is competent to the discharge of the duties of bis high situa** 
tion, to throw their shield before him by declaring their conviction that he is 
worthy of their confidence ? " 1 feel, Mr. Chairman, the force of these ob- 
servations, and therefore it is that lam here in this character to-day. I have 
no pleasure in appearing as a public accuser. I know the ill feeling which is 
naturally engendered against one, who calls the notice of a public body to 
the mikCoiMluct of an individual. 1 protest that individually 1 have no ill feel- 
ing toivards Lord Amherst, no disposition to seek invidiously to pick a hole 
in his coat. 1 believe him to deserve the character which Mr. Canning gave 
of him in t^e House of Commons ; nor do 1 dispute that the acute statesman, 
whose name I liave just mentioned, was greatly surprised when he heard 
that the energy ol the tjgerwas declared to he a characteristic of his noble 
Friend. No, he was well assured that energy of any kind is not the charac- 
teristic of Lord Amherst. His characteristic is imbecility. But it ^ that 
which renders him the tool of profligate and designing men, and inakes him, 
))y mistrusting his own judgment, as liable to be used as the instrument of 
cruelty and wickedness, as of humanity and sound principle. His views may 
be honest and upright, hut his acts are directly the reverse. That U not my 
opinion only — it is yours \ — your acts have been condemnatory of almoat 
every thing which he lias done, and, whilst they cont.uue to be so, you ora 
guilty of injustice to your fellow-countrymen in India if you do not recal 
him, — nay, more, you are doing every tliiug in your power to bring about a 
crisis, from which not cien the talents of Mr. Canning, no, noinpf Lord Haat- 
ings hiiiwelf, will be able to save you. {Hear^ hear,) That illustrious Nuhla^ 
man was the greatest administrator you have ever yet had. To the penetra- 
tion of the statesman he added the daring courage of the soldier, and thua 
was euabled to aclihfve for you greater services than you have ever before 
received, even from your most successful general. {Hear, hmr^ Aeor.) It ia 
a rare thing to meet such an extraordinary coiiihioatiun of talent aa you lately 
witnessed ia the person of Lord Hastings. Yet, great as hU merit was, it waa 
rendered still greater by the circumstance of bis having achieved for you all 
he did,— and he was the only man who ever so achieved it— with thenotorioua 
want of the co-operation of the Directors at home, and of bis coadjutors in 
idlice abroad. [Hear, hear.) They arc strange times, when such difficnkiea 
arise as those from which Lord Hastings rescued you, and they require tbo 
exertion of mure than ordinary talent. Your present situation, as you your<« 
selves well know, is one of appalling difficulty. Can Lord Amberst eatrioatt 
you from it without your declariug him to possess and to deserve your unli- 
mited confidence ^ If he does not possess that confidence, in justice to Lordi 
Amherst, recal him at once, and save him from the infamy which history will 
attach to his name, if India be lost to you inconsequence of the ftdly and Ua- 
liecility of his measures. ( Hear.) Am I cbunerical in supposing that India ii 
likely to l>e lost to you in consequence of this unnecessary and unmrtunate war ? 
1 appeal to those among you who have friends and relations inludia,whetherit 
doesnotappenr from their accounts that there is a positive apprehension of such 
a result in the Ixisotn of every refiecting European, who is now statioued there. 
But whilst ujum this subject 1 wouli ask the Court whether any declaration 
coming from India can be half so appalling as that declaration, which yon, 
Mr. Chairman, have suffered to fall this dav from your lips, namely, that it 
will lie dangerous to allow the knowledge of the agitation of the question of 
Lord Amherst’s recal to lie made public iu India before the decision in tbit 
Court u()oii it. That decision, you know, will lie in your favour — and J know 
it too. 1 persevere, however, in calling for it; for 1 look more to its iudkect 
than to its direct cuiisequciiccs. Indeed, that is always luy object in pro- 
moting discussions here. The effect is not produced immediately, but it visi- 
ble some eight or ten years afterwards. 1 think 1 may state that as the period, 
since, about eight or ten years ago, I first brought forward my prop«»sition 
alxmtyour College at Hayleybury, to which your Directors have, 1 under- 
stand, within the last month, acceded. [Hear, hear.) But to return to the 
point from which I wandered. You have told us, bir, that the reason why th« 
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Court of Directors would not advertise the subject which we are now discuss* 
ius^iBs one of those which wouldbebroughtbefore the General Court of Proprie- 
tors was, that it did not wish to send a dangerous firebrand to India without ihe 
means of extinguishingit—thatit waited till adecisionwas made U)»on it, in order 
that the bane and antidote might both reach India together. What is this 
but saying, “ The subject maybe discussed safely, but with the discussion 
oiir vote must go forth ; for so India will be quiet, and Lord Amherst safe?" 
Do you, Gentlemen, belies’e this language, which the Directors address to 
you ? Nay, 1 will ask, do they believe it themselves ? No such thing. The 
time is jiast for such delusion ; and 1 say boldly, that unless Gentlemen get 
up with something more than empty and unmeaning compliinenfs lo those 
in power, unless they state manfully to England and to the wor^d the reasons 
whj^ they think tlmt Lord Amherst can recover the confidence of India, 
which it is impossible to say that he has not lost, the vote of this Court will 
be worse than idle, and scarcely o( as mucli value as the [liece of paper which 
conveys it along the Atlauiic. I never uuticipate the success of any motion I 
make in this Court, nor have I any reason to do so u)>on tliis occasion ; but ( 
feel that I am doing my Inty to England, to India, and even to Lord Amherst, 
in giving you, the Directors, an ojiportuiiity of stating the reasons why you 
wish to continue him in his command. I trust that il the discussion of this 
day dues not operate upon you, it will operate upon the Governmput of the 
country. It is jiossible that you may have already performed your duty, and 
declared to the Cabinet your opinions. If you have done so, I am your best 
friend, in alfordiag jou an opportunity of letting the public know, that the 
responsibility attached to the present manner of governing India, is removed 
from your shoulders, and rests on those of the Boflrtl of Control, and of the 
English Cabinet. I am well aware of the unpleasant situation in which the 
Directors are placed upon all occasions like the present.* I admit that it is 
matter of great difficulty for them to place their finger upon any one act of 
the Governor’s administration, and to say, that for that specific act he de- 
serves to he recalled. I do not even pretend to say that I can point out any one 
such act in the administration of Lord Amherst ; hut I can say that there are 
5 or 6 most objectionable measures in it, and that there is an almost universal 
opinion that he is unworthy of your esteem and confidence. 1 would ask, 
Mr. Chairman, whetheryou mean to say that there have been no extraordinary 
events in India during the short period helms acted ns your Governor-General? 
Have the occurrences only been such as take place in tranquil and in ordinary 
limes ? 1 allow that it does notalways happen that your Governor-Gcnerai is at 
once a wise, man, a great warrior, and a conciliating statesman ; hut ihen it 
seldom happens that he is at once deficient in the several qualificalions which 
compose each «)f these characters. And yet 1 find Lord Amherst deficient in 
them all. A wise man he cannot be, who engages in enterprises without 
considering the difficulties which surround them. A great warrior he can- 
not be who undertakes a war without consulting with the Commander-in-Chief 
on the plan upon which it is to be conducted, or on the number of troops by 
which it is to be supported, and who never thinks of asking the advice of his 
military coadjutors, until be finds that be has commenced it unfortunately. 
As a civil Governor, who ought to have no passions, and who ought to take 
delight in moderating the violence of military discipline, whenever it leads to 
punishment for military disobedience, 1 cannot esteem Lord Amherst, for I 
find him aggravating instead of mitigating the penalties atiaclied to mutiny 
and rchellion. For my own part I must say, that when I read the account of 
the massacre at Barrackpore, I deem it one of the most atrocious butcheries 
which history presents lo us ; and 1 consider Lord Amherst and his associates 
upon that occasion, as the most unfeeling savages that were ever represented 
as cursed with power. Will il he believed by future ages, that because a set 
of men did not throw down their arms, and refused to march, a masked 
battery was opened upon them, without trying ihe cftect of negotia- 
tion, and without bringing down an overpowering force, to endeavour 
to awe them into submission? The muskets in the hands of these mu- 
tineers were not loaded, — a single bullet was not to be found in any 
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one of them ; and yet orders were given to do military execution 
upon them. By repeated discharges of artillery, their ranks vere 
broken, and then, after they were dispersed and separated, the stragglers 
were shot hy their fellow-soldiers, who spent the <lay in sniping them, one by 
one, with as littfe mercy as if they had been so many wild ducks. When all 
this mischief had been effected, an inquiry took place into the cause of it, and 
then it was found out that the men had only refused to march, because they 
had been asked to perform impossibilities ! Money had been giveu them for 
the pur<diase of cattle to convey their necessaries; but at this time, the pur- 
chase of cattle could not be accomplished by Government itself, which hadcon- 
setiucntll taken them by force. The poorSeapt*y cimld not compete with the 
agents of a wejilthy Government, who had secured a pre-emption of the 
market. He also evinceil a reluctance to embark on shipboard, because 
that regard had not been paid to his feelings and prejudices which had been 
paid to them on former occasions, when he had volunteered to cross the sea, 
to do us service in various places. Nothing, therefore, hut the unheard of 
folly and imbecility of Lord Amherst, was the cause of the melancholy 
tragedy, performed at liarrackpore. Indeed the necessary conserjuence of 
placing a man without a head iu the supreme command of a country is, that 
in every stage of his administration, disorder ami confusion invarialdy arise. 

There are other points iu Lor»l Amherst’s conduct which, in my opinion, 
equally deserve reprehension with that which I have last mentioned ; and I 
could specify many instances in which his Lordship has put his name to acta 
which are disgraceful to humanity. When 1 listen to theiletail of the manner 
in which he personally interfered in the destruction of Mr. Buckingham’s 
property, I toiifess that I am shocked by the mean and pitiful views which 
appear to actuate him as Governor-General. It is in vain you tell me that 
he has redeeming^ (jualities. Look for them where I will, I cannot find any 
vestige of them in liis public conduct. 1 think it most unfortunate, nay, 

1 will even add, most dangerous, that we should have got into the habit ol 
praising him for his liberal qualities, when all his actions appear to emanate 
from a mean and illiberal spirit. He may have been lulled by the great 
qualities of his predecessor into a fatal ignorance of his own capabilities; he 
may think that because Lord Hastings wielded the sceptre with equal credit 
iu time of peace and iu time of war— and Lord Hastings is still your creditor 
for the ellu iency which he gave to your armies in the field— he has only to 
aim at the same great objects to obtain the same great and eminent success. 
Lekhim, however, awake from this dream of imaginary glory; let him learn 
to know himself, and to recollect what he is, and to whom he succeeds. 1 do 
not wish to depreciate Lord Amherst, but 1 must remind you, that before you 
appointed him to the high and important situation which he now fills, he had 
given no pledge of talent, he had achieved no brilliancy of reputation. And 
here permit me to observe, that if you appoint a man who has no prestige 
about him to he your Governor-General, a more than ordinary res|)onsibility 
rests upon you, of which you will strive iu vain to get di\cstcd. U, in your 
opinion, Lord Amherst has the talent which becomes your Governor-General, 
state it manfully and openly, and no not blink the question hut if he has 
not, then say that his appointment was effected by the intrigues of the Cabinet 
of England, atid add, if the fact he, that you are prevented from removing 
him hy the continued operation of the same cause. It has, however, been 
stated, that even the Cabinet is convinced of the necessity of recalling his 
Lordship, and that the dilhculty of appointing a successor to his office, has 
alone kept hack the order for his recall. I c.-uinot believe this to he the case, 
hecau.se it is treating the appointment of a Governor-General of India, as if 
it were the appointment of a supercargo to a commercial sf'eculation. W'ltli 
the talent which the country possesses at the present moiucut, and with the 
spirit by which that talent is Animated, it is lidiciilous to say that a successor 
cannot be found for my Lord Amherst. If ihcie he any doubt among his . 
Majesty’s Ministers ou the propriety of removing his Lordship, do you come 
forward and remove it hy your vote of to-day ; hut if there he no doubt, and 
they be determined to continue him at his post, do you protest against the 
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determination, and rid yourttelves, in the face of your country, of the respon* 
sibility Mfhich must olhei wise attach to you, a$ the supporters of his folly and 
imbecility. The hon. Proprietor, after a short recapitulation of his arguments, 
concluded by giving his cordial and strenuous support to the proposition of 
Mr. Hume. ■ 

After the question had been put from the Chair,* 

Mr. U. Jackson addressed the Court iu nearly the foHowjng terms:~'‘' I 
have heard, Sir, with deep regret and sorrow, the speecli of my hou. Friend, 
Mr. Hume; i have been no less attentive to ihc^ speech of my Imii. Friend, 
Mr. Kiuhaird, and am, therefore, not unaware of ttie public good which they 
both seek to produce by the resolution they have submitted to our uojjce. U 
is important, hoi>ever, that the Court, before it yields to aresolutiou so grave 
In its «ouse(iueuces, should have some grounds for its dccisiou, cousisteut 
with Its practice, consistent with its' dignity, and, 1 m^iy add, consistent with 
those fair’ttppeals. to justice, which ought ever to be observed betwecu man 
and man. My hon. Friend, who brought the subject forward, appear^ satis- 
fied with the lacts he has stated, and to many of them I am not incredulous, 
lie avows that he has no public document to act upon, hutconfesses that, from 
the eKtensive correspoiuicncc which it is well known he carries on with iudiu, 
he is convinced of the truth of the premises on which he acts. ■ My honour- 
able Friend, Mr. Kinuaird, is convinced also, partly, as he statejS, by the com- 
munication of that correspondence which my other hou. Friend has received, 
and partly by the universal notoriety of Lord Amherst’s incapacity, which he 
thinks ought to cuiiviuce you, as it has convinced him, that that nubleman 
ought to be recalled forthwith from India. Now, I would ask, is it in this 
iiiauuer, and upon such slight grounds, that we have acted lately ? Have we 
ever assented to any resolution of such great importance as the present, 
merely because one gentleman has an extensive correspoudiSice with India, 
and another gentleman declares himself satisfied by the perusal of it ? Ojien 
your records, and show me, if you cpn, one single instance in which we have 
ever acted as we are now called upon to act. Should we be the dignified 
body that we now are, should we have attained that weight with the commu- 
nity which we now possess, if we had delivered ourselves to such weighty con- 
clusions on such paltry and insignificant premises } Surely not. 1 shall 
therefore call upon you to pursue that course which you have pursuetl upon 
former occasions, and shall advise you to show that temperate forbearance 
towards Lord Amherst which you formerly showed to the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, aud subsequently to the Marquis of Hastings. At an early period of 
government of each of those illustrious noblemen, motions were made, which, 
it they had been carried, must have injured, if tliev bad nut destroyed, the re- 
putation of both as statesmen aud politicians. 1 then took the liberty of cau- 
tioning the Proprietors against certain cousideratious which 1 thought were 
urged unjustly against those great men. 1 stated the unfairness ut judging 
them without having any evidence regularly before us. The objection was 
held good, and 1 succeeded in cousequeuce in having all the documents which 
related to the transactions complained of, and which were not of a secret na- 
ture, laid before the Court of Proprietors. We ihereliy obtained a trium- 
phant decision for those men, who lived to surmount the difficulties of their 
situation, aud to overcome the dangers by which they were at first sur- 
rounded. Whether a similar forbearance in this instance will be attended, 
with similar results, 1 cannot pretend to determine, it is for you to judge of 
it with your usual discrctiou, aud, I will luld, with your usual magnanimity. 
'Fhe dangers which menace the security of youi Indian Empire are umiues- 
tionably great ; and if ii were put to me to imagine one act of magnanimity 
oil your part more glorious than another, it would be for you to forget the 
pa.st, and to implore the Marquis of Hastings to put his foot again in India as 
your li>/venior-(ieueral.— (//tw, hear.) If it he wiihin the power of human 
talent and of huinau industry, he would save that prodigious empire to you 
audio Kugland.— (//ear, The magiianhuity wWch 1 would advise 
you to exhibit is not new to your history ; it wai exhibited towards Lord 
Cornwallis in a manner ciiually honourable to him aud to yuvu Yon cannot 
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have forgotten that there was a time when your Indian Empire was endan- 
gered by the mutinies which were raging in one part, and by the struggle 
you were waging in another part of it. At that time there was but one voice 
in this Court as to the remedy t<» be attempted ; it was to implore the great 
Lord CornwaUis— and 1 may be periiiiited to call him the good Lord Corn- 
wallis, as 1 had the hofiour Of frociuently beholding the purity of his domestic 
life-*to resume high and cihcicut oflice which he ha<l formerly held in 
your service. The Court agreed to a proposition to that ettect. Two of the 
Directors, the Chaiiinan and the Deputy-Chairman, put themselves into a 
|)ost-chaUe, went down to Lord Cornwallis, who was then at his seat in the 
country ,|aiid implored him to come forward once more fur the preservation 
of India. lie answered them witli that frankness and sincerity which dis- 
tinguished'him through life \ “ If you think me of such importance as you 
represent, and if it should be the pleasure of my king that 1 return to ludia^ 

1 will not say that I would object to doing so ; give me, however, fort}'-eight 
lioui^ to' consider, and at the expiration of that time 1 will inform yon of my 
determination.” Within the time whicli he specified he returned an answer, 
and within a-few days more he was ready to embark. Great, therefore, as 
your magnaijimity would be in making a similar a, (plication to the Marquis 
<jf Hastings, it would not be unprecedented in your own history ; and my 
firm opitjjion is, that if the interference of one man with the atl'airs of India 
is more ueecssary than that of another, it is the iutcrfereuce of tlie Marquis 
of Hastings.— Acer, hear.) VV'ith regard to the question now before 
the Court, I cannot refrain from observing that \vc are by no means ripe for 
the discussion of a motion which tends to destroy the character of Lord Am- 
herst as a public man, and to infix u|K)n it a stigma which ages would be un- 
able to erase from history, supposing we deliver oursehes up to the appeal 
which has been sfl eloquently made to us by both my hon. Friends, My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) set out liy observing, that this Court was summoned for 
this day, in order to pronounce judgment on the character of Lord Amherst. 
Now, I would ask, is there one man among us who is prepared for such on 

adjudication.^ I, for one, am not prepared to acquit Lord Amherst, neither 
am 1 prepared to condemn him. To enable me to do either the one or the 
other, 1 must have the documents on which public bodies generally act, ainl 
on which this Court has acted in somewhat similar circumstances. (8) If I had 
been disposed to treat this as an improper occasion for bringing forwanl this 
subject, I might have moved the previous question upon it— for such a pro- 
ceeding would have moved it from this Court — but I purposely refrained 
from doing so, liecause I reckon it among the most valuable prWileges of this 
Court, that it can enter into a consideration of the character of its GovernofS ; 
and though, since the year 1784 it has not possessed the power of recalling 
a Governor-General, it still possesses a power of opinion to which statesmen 
would lie obliged to attend, notwiibstandiiig any iiiHueiice that might pervade 
the Cabinet in opposition to it. My honourable Friend has staled circum- 
stances with regard to the events at Barrackpore, which I frankly own are very 
lamentable; butarejou upon that statement inclined to call L“rd Amherst 
a murderer, before you have heard one word in his defence, or one argument 
in justificaiiou of his conduct ? Not that I mean to say that any word would 
defend, or that any argument would justify, that which his lordship has done. 
But are you, without furiher hearing, inclined to condemn himi* I am sure 
that you are not. Vou will do as 1 advise you ; you will act now as you acteil 
formerly towards Lord Wellesley; you will pursue the same line ol conduct 
wliieh you pursued still more recently towards Lord Hastings in the case of 
the Nepaiil war, of which the first campaign was so unsuccessful, that it 
served as a signal for the enemies «>f his lordship to commence their opera- 
tions against his character. The coutlusioii may not be the same to Lord 


(8) Here is the eternal circle in which India House |M)liticians move. 'Hiey 
cannot cotne to a decision for the want of infomiation ; and when we rail for 
tacts and documents to enable us to judge, they are refused. Such procedui-e 
can only bring them into contempt with all rational men. 
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Amherst that it was to Lord Hastings, hut the measure of justice ought to 
be the same. It is on that very account that 1 assert that we are incompetent 
to judge of the merits and demerits of his lordship. I say we emphatically, 
tor with the documents before us we are cpi]>uw'ert'd to decide. My honour- 
able rriend complains that two jears have passed away without the Directors 
vouchsafiug to give us any account of what has been going on in India ; and 
\et, though such is the l ase, he has already made.up his rnyul as to whether 
the conduct of Lord Amherst is justitiablc or not, and whether he does or 
docs not deserve impeachment. But supposing that it should appear neces- 
sary to the Dlrcitorsto take some measures, not with a view of recalling Lord 
Amherst, hut with a view of putting an end to the war, ai)d to the dJ$persiou 
of our treasures, then I wonld rather he here where I now mn, than with 
you, the Directors, if, entertaining such opinion-, you did not say to the Go- 
vernnieiit, that some end must he put to the seas of blood and to the mil- 
lions of treasure whicli were now io the act of being unnecessarily expended 
on the continent of India. But perhaps you want the countenance of your 
constituents before you make use of such language to the C'abinet ; and if 
so, we perhaps may shortly have the means of giving you that countenance 
through the constitutiomil medium which I now propose to you.' The motion 
which I iuteiul to submit is this; — “ That there he laid before this Court all 
despatches which have Ix'eu received (rom the Governor-General in Council 
in Bengal, and from his subordinate authorities, respecting the commence- 
ment and conduct of the Burmese war, and the mutiny at Barrackpore*, such 
papers not being of a secret nature.” You will sec, from the terms in which 
this resolution is couched, that I give to the Court of Directors the power of 
withholding such documents as they, in the exercise of their discietion, may 
think prudent to withhold for the henelit of the public service. It was upon 
such papers that we acted in the case of Lord Hastings, afrd it is upon such 
papers that I advise you to act at present. They are papers which can be placed 
before us wit'liout any great delay ; and if the Court will agree to my sugges- 
tion, and will wait for them as for the grounds for its future decision, it will 
best consult its interest, will best provide tor justice, and w ill most easily re- 
tain its privilege of judging its own oflicers whenever an occasion of doing so 
shall arrive. To what couclu.siou those papers may lead us it is impossible 
to predict ; it may he satisfactory, or it may he condemnatory, hut at present 
it IS unknown. The Burmese war, though unsuccessful, may have been wise 
and necessary in its cdmniencement. .Success is not always the criterion of 
merit. If parties act wisely in the commencement and progress of a war,iire 
they to he held responsible for its issue ? Until we know iiii-re of the circum- 
stances which gave ri'^e to tlie present contest, I will not he convinced except 
by seeing yo.ur bands held up against me, that you will condemn your Gover- 
nor-General unheard, and coii-ign his character to everlasting infamy. Con- 
sideration in all cases is desirable ; but in a case like this, is of the most 
paramount necessity, introduced though the proposition ho by two gentlemen 
who stand deservedly high in public opinion. Let them, however, stand as 
high as they may, still tlicir dictum is not yet document, and we shall there- 
fore act a more gra\e and dignified part in posipuiiing our discussion on this 
important subject, unlil we gain suen papers as will fully qualify us to enter 
upon it.” The lion. Proprietor concluded his speech by leading a second time 
the words of his amendment. 

Mr. PovNDEa losc to support the amendment, and had said a few 
Avonis in support of it, when he was interrupted by the Chairman, who 
wished to read both propo'dtions to the Court. 

Oil the Chairinau’s reading Mr, R. Jackson’s amendment, Mr. Hume sug- 
gested to bis boil. Friend, that the answers of the (Jourt of Jhrectors to the 
despatches of the (ioveriior-Gencr.il, should be laid upon the table along with 
the desjiatches themselves. 

Mr. R. Jackson, in rejJying to this suggestion, observed, that he could 
not agree to it. He widied to follow as closely as possible the precedent 
which had been set in the Nepaul war in the case of the Marquis of Hastings. 
On that occasion, the dcs)»alches of the noble MarquU were laid before the 
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Proprietors, but not the answers of the l^irectors. He asked for an oppor- 
tunity of jiulg^ingj Lord Amherst, and not the Directors. When he wanted to 
sit in judgment on the Dirextors, then he would call fur their answers. At 
present he reposed confidence iu the Court of Directors, and should, there- 
fore, ask for no other documents than such as vvere nccc'isary to enable him 
to come to a correct adjudication on the merits of Lord Amherst. 

Mr. POYNDER then aildrefesed the Court. — “ In rising to second the amend- 
ment, which has been just proposed, I think it necessary to premise to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I do so in the exercise of my right as a Proprietor, and 
without|:oncurring exactly iu the opinion of any speaker who has yet pre- 
ceded nm. Having received no previous intimation that this question would 
be agitated to day, I come to it unprovided with any oilier information tlian 
that which 1 have been able to collect during the continuance of the debate; 
and yet even that scanty stock of information has furnished me with .suffi- 
cient reasons for opposing the motion of the hon. Proprietor opposite, and 
with your permission, I will briefly state those reasons to the Court. Ky ac- 
ceding to amotion of this sort, we call before the public an individual of 
high rank without any other grounds for doing so than two speeches, which, 
however eloquent and ingenious they may he, are utterly devoid of anything 
like proof. With all deference to the Ccnllemen who have uttered those 
speeches, I must say that they are the lightest which 1 have ever heard since 
1 attended in this place. No ground of sufficient consequence has been 
statcif in thorn for putting any individual on his .solemn trial. The motion, 
to which they demand }our assent, is not for inquirj into charges which they 
prc'.cnt to ) our consideration, but for condemnation without inquiry upon 
i barges which they refrain from embiabiiig into substance; for what else 
is it that tliey n^eaii when they press you to rccal Lord Amherst from his 
high and iuijiortant situation without any proof, or even allegation of proof, 
that he has iiiiscoiulucted himselt in it ? The hon. Mcinber for Aberdeen 
commenced his speech by telling you, that since this outcry has been raised 
against Lord Ainhorst, he has never heard one solitary voice raised in his 
favour; and he has inferred from that ciicumstancc, that the incapacity of 
hii Ijordship is so notorious that it is impossible to deny it. Instead of being 
overwhelmed with obloquy and abuse, his Lordship might have been assailed 
wi'li eulogy and panegyric from evety (juarter. Would the hon, Proprietor 
in that case have infericd that Lord Amherst's qualifications for his high 
.situation were so self-evident that no man had the audacity to dispute them, 
or Would lie not rather have said that the universality of his praises arose 
from a paltry attempt to bolster up by unworthy means a refutation which 
was unable to ^taiid of itself } Let not the hon. Proprietor deceive either 
himself or others by supposing, that because the friends of Lord Amherst 
ha\c not been loud amHchemcnt in his defence, they have, ihcrefoie, no 
defence to oiler for him. There are men, who are content to hear their niea- 
sure-, canvassed without taking the trouble of defending them against inter- 
ested cavillers, and who will not condescend, to enter, in reply to anonymous 
challenges, into the arena of public iiewspajicr debate. There is an old French 
proverb, which explains the reason on which their «letermiiiution is founded. 
“ ()ai s’e.rcuse i<n‘cuse.'’ I venture to remind the hon. Proprietor of it, in 
order that he may see that the inference he has drawn from Lord .Amherst’s 
.silence is not entitled to that weight which he seems anxious to give to it. 
With regard to the war now waging in India, 1 will eaiulidlv conicss that it 
is a question which I do not understand, and with which I shall not pietend 
to meddle. Itapjiears, however, to me, that the lion. Proprietor is calling 
upon ns to conic to an important deci'-iuu upon t!ic ineiits of that war, at a 
moment when it is still iinliuished, when its operations are still in progress, 
and when we have no intelligence from the seat of hostilities on which we can 
safely rely. [Hear, from Mr. Hume.) L such a piocecdmg either fair or 
candid? Suppose that any enemy of Lord Wellington, and I by no ineaii.s 
reckon the hon. Proprietor as one of them, had during an early period of his 
Lordship’.s campaign.s, when the pro.spect was not at all promising, and when 
his great plans were only half accomplished j suppose any cuemy of that 
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preat captain '•hould have attempted, under such circumstances, to have draWti 
the House of Commons to such a conclusion as that to which the hon. Pro- 
prietor now wishes to draw us ? Experience by this time would have demon- 
strated that nothing could he more unjust or unwise than such a conclusion. 
Apply this argument to the present case, and surely you will see that you 
have good grounds for stopping in the career in which the hon. Proprietor 
proposes that you should run. We have heard much in the course of the de- 
bate of the natural boundaries of India. Hefore this war existed there were 
other natural hoimdaries to our dominions * there were mountains, and gauts 
and jungles in other directions, and yet we surmounted them all, ^\nd have 
conquered with our arms regions over which it would have beenoiufJ thought 
insanity to have said that we should ever traverse. I do not entertain any 
doubt hut that we shall do much more than we have hitherto done, especially 
when I consider that our troops are under the command of such gallant 
officers as the hon. Proprietor admits ours to he at the present crisis, {Hear, 
henr.) With respect to the private communications which the hon. Pro- 
prietor has read to us, and on which he lays so much stress, I cannot deny 
that, as far as he is individually concerned, he has a right to depend on the 
accuracy of his correspondents, but I think that 1 may say, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is evident, from their language and tenor, that they 
could only have come from some person who had views inimical either to 
Lord Amherst or the mcmliers of nis Government. Por initance, take the 
comparison of Lord Amherst's only showing himself to the public at fenx'de- 
joies to the old woman, who never comes out of her house in tlie hamneter 
except in line weather j is that a comparison fit for a grave account, which 
is tendered to this Court as evidence in a case of this important descrip- 
tion ? As to the question of the merits of Lord Hastings, upon which 
several Proprietors have debated so fully, I shall only remark, that they 
are not now hefore the Court, and that I therefore decline to enter upon 
them. The subject of our present discussion is the propriety and ne- 
cessity of recalling Lord Amherst, and we shall do wisely if wc con- 
fine ourselves to it. 1 now come to the speech of the honourahlc Proprietor 
who seconded the motion made by the honourable Member for Aberdeen ; 
and here 1 must observe, that though it is not deficient in that fervour of 
eloquence which always distinguishes the honourable proprietor who made 
it, 1 cannot find in it a single fact to support the serious conclusion to which 
lie wishes to bring us. Indeed, the hooouralile proprietor confessed that he 
(lilt not so much rest it upon facts which had come within his own knowledge, 
as upon the g^meral notoriety of the want of confidence in Lord Amherst’s 
measures now prevailing in India. In reply to suck an argument, if argu- 
ment that can be called, which argument is none, I beg leave to say, that if 
men are to be condemned not upon facts produced against them, but upon 
general notoriety, I know not the man who can he considered safe. Even I, 
humble as I am, may he thus destroyed, much more an individual of high 
rank, who, in proportion to his rank, becomes an easier butt for the arrows of 
envy and malice. You have been told, in the course of the debate, that 
you are bound to throw your broad shield over your fellow-countrymen who 
are now in India. Ido not deny it; hut 1 tell you that xou are also hound to 
throw the shield of honour, justice, and integrity over Lord Amherst, and to 
protect him in his absence from such attacks as are now made upon him. 
Lljxm these ground;, and various others, into which I refrain from entering, 

1 feel myself justified in opposing the original motion, and in supporting the 
amendment which has been subsequently moved by the hon. and learned 
Proprietor lielow me. 

Dll. Gilchrist. — I have but afew words to offer to the Court upon this occa- 
sion, nor should I intrude at all upon its patience, did it not appear to me that 
the two last speakers have misunderstood the object of the mover and second- 
er of the original resolution. Those honourable Gentlemen did not produce 
to the Court their private correspondence as conclusive evidence. What they 
said to the Court of Directors was this If you can say that these docu- 
pnentg are false^ and that you are satisfied with the administration of Lord 
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Amherst, we will not press our remarks any farther at present; hut if you 
cannot say this, the information we offer to the Proprietors on|» ht to induce 
them to consider whetherLord Amherst ought not to be recalled.” With re- 
gard to the documents, on which a motion like the present can be founded 
with perfect propriety, I will merely say this, that if the Directors will not of 
themselves produce such documents, the Proprietors must judge of the con- 
duct of their servants in India from such sources of information as they pos- 
sess in common with the public. If they are wrong in the conclusions, which 
they deduce from such sources, yon, the Directors, have documents to con- 
vince them that they are so, and are bound, in my opinion, to produce them 
for theil satisfaction. But at present you abstain from doing this: you say, 
or rather you let us say for you, that jon are satisfied with the condiiion of 
your affairs iti India, but decline to gi\c us any leasoii by which we can be 
enaliled to determine of the correctness of \our views. 

SfuC. Fordes. — I have so fully expressed niy opinions on former occasions 
upon the necessity of recalling Lord Amherst from India, tliat I deem it al- 
most superfluous to repeat them now. 1 have looked with anxiety to every 
arrival from that country, in the hope of discovering something which might 
tend to alter the opinions 1 have formerly expressed ; but as I ha\ c discovered 
nothing of that nature, I am hound to say that 1 still maintain the same opi- 
nions unaltered and unimpaired. Before 1 procec<l to other parts of this im- 
portant qtiestion, I must observe tliat I do not think that my honourable and 
learned friend^as gone far enough in his amcndnieiits even for the object 
which he himself professes to liave in view. This is not the first time that 
the administration of Lord Amlierst has been called in (luestion in this place. 

I have attended many Courts of Proprietors in the course of the last tweUe 
months, and I do not recollect one, in which reflections ha^e not been thrown 
out upon that nobleman’s incapacity, reflections, which have been excited by 
facts communicated by persons in India, wbosc testimony is satisfactory to 
those who know them, and whose information, if the sources of it miglit be 
mentioned, would carry conviction even to the Directors, if, indeed, it has 
not already done so. I say if it has not already done so ; — for a report readied 
me in Scotland that the Directors have determined to recall Lord Amherst. 
Yes, Sir, a report to that effect reached me in Scotland, and reached me upon 
what I consider good authority. {Hear, hear.) I ask }ou, therefore, whe- 
ther it is not, or, at least, whether it has not, been in your contemplation to 
remove Lord Amherst } [Hear.) Has not the question been agitated by tlie 
(.'oprt of Directors, or if not by them, by the board of Control.^ Has not 
another nobleman been named for the high situation of Go\ernor-General ? 
[Hear.) I do not expect that 1 shall have that que.stion answered. laugh.) 
But your silence will speak for you as well as your words. If my question he 
not denied, it is assented to ; for if you will not say that he has not been pro- 
posed, every liody will believe that his Grace the Duke of Buckingham has 
been proposed to you as the Governor-General for India [Hear, hear.) I, 
for one, should lie happy to see any change effected in the administration of 
India, because, in my opinion, founded as it is upon information perfectly sa- 
tisfactory to me, it must be for the better, since it is impossible that it can 
be for the worse. [^ laugh.) With these sentiments impressed upon my 
mind, 1 am prepared to do now that which I >.uggestcd many months ago in 
my place in Parliament, when I took the liberty of advising the minister, 
instead of congratulating the House of ('onimoiis upon the successful opera- 
tions of the Burmese war, to intimate his determination to put a stop to it, 
and to remove Lord Amherst from the goveriimeiit of India. My senti- 
ments, therefore, upon this question, arc not new. They are not taken up 
to-day for the first time, they are of long continuance ; and eveiy e>eiit that 
has recently happened in that country has convinced me that I was nut 
wrong in .supposing that our empire in India is at stake ; that every delay in 
recalling Lord Amherst is pregnant with danger, and that the oiii\ mode of 
retrieving our affairs is that on which no difference of opinion exists out of 
doors, namely, to solicit the Marquis of Hastings— all of whose conduct I 
cftnuot bj' the bye appreve— to return to the goierumeiit of ladia which he 
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formerly held with so much honour to himself and advantage to those whom 
he governed. (9) Compare the condition of India at the present moment with 
the condition of India as he left it. Then the noonday sun of prosperity was 
sliiuing upon it; now' a cloud eclipses its brightness, and shades and dark- 
ness are hovering around it. [That.) Having said thus much on this part 
of the question, not altering from the conviction which I have long enter- 
tained, that their exists a necessity, which will become every day more and 
more ; ppa •eiit, for removing Lord Amherst, I am still ready to confess that 
J am not prepaid! to shut out a>»y defensive papers which either he or his 
fi lends may be (lesinuis of ottering on his behalf. I say that if the Court of 
Directors will lay before us the paj)er.s for which my honourable and/learned 
friend calls, we are bound to wait till they are placed before us ; and if they 
will tell us that in their opinion those papers, when examined, will remove 
the unfavourable impressions which we entertain against Lord Amherst, then 
I, for one, will sup))ort the amendment. But, I ask, if that be the case, on 
what grounds lias a new Governor-General been proposed I I challenge )oij. 
Sir, or any of the twenty-four Directors by whom you are surrounded, to 
deny 

The Chairman.— I ll reply to the ehallenge, which the hon. Baronet is 
making, I can assure him and the Court, that neither the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, nor any other nobleman, has ever been mentioned, or proposed to me 
or the Court of Directors, by bis Majetty’s Ministers, as the f^urc Governor- 
General of India.— (//mr, /uw, hoar.) 

Sir C. Forbes.— 1 pledge my word and honour to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
1 have heard, on what 1 consider good authority, that the Duke of Buckmg- 
ham lias been proposed to the Court of Directors, as Governor-General. 1 he 
proposiiion may not, perhaps, have been made oflicially. 

Ihc Chairman.— If the hmi. Baronet will tell me what ’lie means by tlie 
word Ojfflcialtt/, I shall, perhaps, he belter able to form an answer which will 
give him satisfaction. [A pause ] I now tell the hon. Bart, that the Duke 
of Buckingham was never proposed to me, either in my private or public 
cajiacity, verbally or by letter, in a room or out of a room, oflicially, or non- 
oliicially, as Governor-General for India, 1 think, Sir, ibat you are bound to 
accept this explanation as .sati.sfactory— for it is made without the slightest 
qualification. — [Hear.) 

Sir C. Forbes.— I admit the explanation to be satisfactory. But though 
the appointment of the Duke of Buckingham has not yet been mentioned to 
the Court of Directors, we shall see before long whether it will not be m»n- 
tioned. I assert, from my own knowledge, that such a measure was in 
agitation- aud if it did not reach the Court of Directors, I am at the same 
time both sorry and dad of \X\~sorry that Lord Amherst is not to be re- 
moved, and glad that^he Duke of Buckingham is not be his successor ! In 
saying this, let me not he misunderstood. I have a great respect for the 
character of that illustrious nobleman; hut I do not think him a fit man 
fri/in his habits and his education, for the Government of India. 1 ^hall not 
Irouble the Court with any further observations atpiesent, hut shall hold 
111 ) self at liberty to xotc for the amendment, or for the original question, ac- 
cording to the information which I receive from the Chainnan. I trust, 
liowexer, that we shall m»t again heUild that we must wait till further advices 
aic rccelvcil fiom India. VVe have already been waiting for them for two 
xears ; and we ma) wait for them for two more, if we allow ourselves to be 
j»ut oil liy such excuses, since it i-. quite evident that Lord Amherst will not 
be anxious to send us any inform.ition, when he knows that the object of 
our a-iking for it is to procuie means whereby to obtain his recall. 

Mr. Bandi.e Jackson, if we beard him correctly, stated that he did not 
want any liesb information from India. That winch bad already arrived, 
xxouidjhe had no doubt, be quite sntticient to enable the Court to come to an 
adjudication on Lord Amherst's merits. 


(9) Though I must .say (he added) that the more 1 have learnt of his admiiiis* 
Iration tlie higher he has risen iu my esteem. 
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A Proprietor, whose name we could not learn, wished to put a question 
to the Chairman, iu order that there might be no doubt as to the nature of the 
papers mentioned in the amendment. What despatches were meant by the 
words of the amendment ^ Those words were, all despatches from the Go- 
vernor-General of India, respecting the commencement and conduct of the 
Burmese war, which were not of a secret nature. Did this niean all such 
despatches as were not in the secret department, or all such despatches as 
the Directors thought ought not to be published ? As the matter was doubt- 
ful, he would be obliged to the learned mover of the amendment tj say what 
he meantjby it. It might save much future trouble to the Court. 

Mr. RaUdle Jackson. — I said nothing about papers in the secret depart- 
ment ; 1 spoke about such papers as were not of a secret nature. Many of 
the papers in the secret department are not of a secret nature, and many papers 
of a secret nature are not in the secret department. It is evident, that in the 
lapse of time many papers, which on their arrival belonged to the secret de- 
partment, might he communicated to the world without any injury to the 
public service. If there he any such papers, relating to the Burmese war, in 
the secret deparment, I embrace them in my amendment ; but, I am sure 
that no man will expect that I should call upon the Directors to publish that, 
which, if not kept secret, would prove detrimental to our interests in India. 

I have such confidence iu the Court of Directors, that I leave it to them to 
decide what papers they will lay before us, and what papers they will not. It 
would be miworthy of (he high character of the gciitleineu who sit behind 
the bar, to.suppose that they would take advantage of an equivoque to with- 
draw from (he consideration of the Proprietors, any papers which ought to be, 
and couM be submitted to them without any injury to the public service. 

The Chairman.t-I beg leave to offer a few words to the Court upon this 
question, before it goes to a vote. I must, however, ask a question of the 
hon. Proprietor, who seconded the original resolution, before I proceed any 
further. Did I understand you rightly, Sir, [addressing Mr. D. Kinnaird] 
wlien I understood you to say, that the Marquis of Hastings had achieved more 
for us than our most successful General, notwithstanding the notorious 
want of the co-operation of the Directors at home, aud of bis coadjutors 
abroad in India. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird intimated that the Chairman had understood him rightly. 
The Chairman.— Then, Sir, sitting in the place in which I do, I canuot 
allow such an assertion to go to the world uncontradicted. I state that Lord 
Hastings never was without the co-operation of the Court of Directors. I 
state that he always had their support and their confidence till lately. Nor 
do I mean to say that he has now lost it, though it may have been endangered 
recently by the indiscretion of some of his friends. It would be injustice to 
all parties, to let it go forth to the world, that the Marquis of Hastings had 
not, whilst in India, the support aud confidence of the Court of Directors. 
It would be acting unfairly to myself, to let such an assertion be made un- 
eontradicled in my presence, especially as in the year 1820, when 1 formerly 
filled this chair, 1 and my hon. friend near me, were the humble instruments 
who recommended to this Court the propriety of settling CO,C001. ujwn the 
Marquis of Hastings. We succeeded in carrying that grant, and if that was 
not support aud confidence, I am at a loss to know what is. This is the first 
time I ever opened my lips on this point, and 1 trust that it will also he the 
last,' With respect to the original question now before tlic Court, 1 ba>e 
sincerely to lament, that it has been hri>ught forward at all. It has been 
treated, asl think, with a degree of levity which ill befits its imporlaiiCe; and has 
been avowedly founded on the private coinmuuicatious of persons in India, to 
which, as 1 know the spirit which sometimes pervades Indian society, from 
having been myself in India, I do not give the same implicit confidence that 
others do. I am not much of an orator, but this 1 will say, with the most 
perfect conviction of its truth, that such a inode of proceeding as you 
are now recommended to adopt, never can supjport your Government 
in India. It is unfair and illiberal to tiy so distinguished an olliier 
as your Governor-Geuerul ou the private letters of interested, aud, per- 
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hap», disappointed individuals. Whilst he is in India, you ought to 
support him, and should leave the superintendence of his conduct to the 
Court of Directors. You ought either to have confidence in the niem- 
hers of that Court, or remove such of them as you think have forfeited it. 
Tell me that 1 have not your confidence, and though I have served you now 
five-and-thirtv years to the best of my abilities, I will instantly resign the 
power with wnich you have entrusted me. You ought not to complain that 
this war has not been brought to the speedy conclusion which you have anti- 
cipated. Most of your wars in India, though they have terminated gloriously, 
have comineuced unsuccessfully, and that this war has been atteiui.ed, in its 
outset, with unforeseen obstacles, ought not to surprise any of you, who recol- 
lect that it is a new, and, if I may use the expression, a forenin war to India. 
I think, therefore, that there is not sufficient ground lor the motion of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen; and J must say, that though 1 receive, as I am 
bound to do, all motions with respect which come from the (’ourt of Proprie- 
tors, 1 am mo-it unfeignedly sorry that this motion has been made at all. 
With regard to the amendment, 1 cannot help agreeing with the hon. and 
learned Proprietor who proposed it, that the Court oughtbiot to judge without 
seeing the papers for which he tails. Hot then I have to infoiin you tliatthose 
papers are not at present within the power of the Court of Directors to grant. 
1 and two or tliree others appointed by the legislature are acquainted with tlie 
whole of their contents ; but they arc not within the reach of the Directors at 
large. Under these circumstances, ami for the leasoiis which 1 have stated, 
1 would humbly recoin mend that both the original resolulioii and the amend- 
inetit should be withdrawn by the hon. Proprietors who respectively proposed 
them. 

Mr. Hu.mE replied. The defence which the Chairman had volunteered for 
TiOrd Amherst was most puerile and injudicious. The Bunne'^e war, forsooth, 
was not to be deemed a dangerous war, because it was now and to 

India. If this statement of their (,'hairniau was correct, it conlainod a cor:- 
clemnation of Lord Amherst more severe than any which he liad ventured to 
express, and formed a sufficient reason why vve should di^tl•ust Lord Anilierst, 
since it was a confession that he had sent his forces into a country of which 
he knew nothing, without even making a coinniimicalion, on the propriety of 
doing so, to the Commander-in-Chief. lie would much rather found his 
proceedings against Lord Amher'jtupon public documents than ujion private 
information ; but iii the absence of puldic documents, he was obliged to resort 
to private information. He |)oiuted out the inconsistency of Mr. Randle 
Jackson's present with his former conduct, and observed that liis learned 
Friend had concurred in .sending out the Marquis of Cornwallis to remove the 
Alarquis of Wellesley, without waiting lor the arrival of the very same public 
documents which he now so dainorously called for. //any assurance were 
given him that Lord Amherst had the confidence, of the Court of Directors, he 
would withdraw his motion ; but without a pledge was given from behind the 
bar, that the cori’c>j)ondenee between the authorities in India and England 
should speedily be submitted to the Proprietors, he must allow it to stand. 
{Hear.) 

The original motion was then put from the Chair, when only eight haiKl"} 
were held up in support of it. It was accordingly negatived. 

The Chairman was then proceeding to put the amendment of Mr. Randle 
Jackson, when 

Sir C. Forui’s remarked that none of the candidates for the Directorship 
had voted on the last motion. 

A Gentleman, whose name we did not know, immediately answered, “ I 
voted.” 

Sir C, Forbes. — A her what Ims fallen from the hon. Chairman, I cannot 
presume to doubt any further the incorrectness of the report winch I men- 
tioned about the Duke of Buckingham, But may I he permitted to ask, 
whether the Directors have not one and all been cauvftssed; by the friends of 
the Puke of Butkingham, on his behalf? 
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The Chairman.— I Invc not the least hesitation in eayins: that I have not 
been canvassed by any person on behalf of the Duke of Iku kin^ham. 

Another Diuf.c roR replied that he had not; and a reply was on the lips of 
tw<» or three more gentlemen behind the liar, when it wasstoppeil by 

The Chairman, who observed that, as he had answered for their exeeiilive, 
it was nimecessary for any one else to answer; besides, it was highly incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the Directors, that they should be thus pei^onally 
catechised by any private Proprietor. 

Colonel Asnif,. — I beg to address a few words to the Court, in explanation 
of the rq^sons why I think the prodnetioii of the papers called for by this 
anieiuhneiit is inexpe.lient. I hold that the Court of Directors is tlie eoinpe- 
tent authority to decide what papers ought and what papers ought not to be 
sulmiitfed to Ihe Court of Pro]#ietors. Any demand of that Court I am bound, 
ol course, to receive and respect; but before I obey it, I must l)c con\jiiceil 
of their i ight to make, and of the expediency to grant it. As to the cxjjcdi- 
ency of grautingtlie paj'eis now as'.ed lo'*, I repeat that I cannot discover it; 
none has been slated even by Die otlicc “^ido ; and tiiereforc, lor that reason 
alone, J should object to the amendment. As to the right of the Court of 
IVopiietoi s to make the grant, f tru^t that e^en if they posses^, they will not 
press it, hut \\illha\e (onridentc sidhcie’it in usto behe\e that ue will do our 
duty, without the instigation ol those geutlemeu w'ho amuse themselves by 
perpetually tailing up.m us to do that which we arc willing to do without 
them. 

Mr. IIuMi:.— 1 cannot allow this amendment to go to the vote without sav- 
ing tliat I too h.ueheard the report to which iny hon. I'liend on the other sulc' 
ol l!ie Court (^jr (h Toihes) lias alluded. 1 heud that a successor to Lord 
Amliert was to appointed, and that the only reason vvhy the appointment 
had imt been publicly annonnei <l was, tli iKhemcinhcrsofGovti'iimentcnuld 
Hot agree among themselves on whom that a)'rpointment should ) ill. With 
regard to tins amendment, I see clearly tiiat, if it he negatived, the (;iiestion 
of furtlicr iiifornmtiou is liopcIe'S, ami India must receive protection from 
bome other quarter than limn tliii Court. 

The amciiduu'iit was tl.im put fiom the Chair. . Only six hands were held 
up ill its lavour. it was coii'equently negatived. 

A eonveisalion then took pl.ice as to the adjournment of the Court, It wa5 
utianimously agreed that it should he adjourned. 

Ak. Kandtr dACKsON g.ive noDee, tliat if some measures were not .taken 
Iiy high authoiily, in the touixse of the next Sos.aon ol Parliament, to put an 
ciui to the s.urilice ol suttee, or the assnssuiatioti of widows in India by 
Jiic, he shoidul ceitaiuly make some proposition in that Court regarding it. 

Sir doHN Dov f.n suul, that he must postpone to a future day the notice of 
motion, whith he had given respeciiug the Onde Papers, in consequence of 
the illness of a Director who wa& per'-onully concerned in them. 

On the motion of Mr. Jl. Jackson, the (jourt was adjourned to the 18th of 
January. 

Mr, ill i.Mi: wished to know whether the Court would take into consideration 
npoii that day the two rcijuisitions to which his name was attached, without 
his giving them afresh to the Directors. 

'i he Chairman replied— “ Certainly, the next Court day is hut a continu- 
ance of the present. Any business which might have been hi ought on to-day 
may he brought on then.'’ 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRD wished to have it distinctly niiderstcod, whether the ad- 
vertising ol the (juC'<tions proposed by two Proprietors was to be lelt entirely 
lo the discretion of the Court of Directors. 

The Chairman replied, th.at ho ihouglit that it would he hotter if the niaitef 
were ?o left. Jf a notice for calling a Court on any jvarliciilar question were 
.signed by nine Propiietors, it must ni that case be advertised. 

Mr. lliJML .said, that if the Court would not umicrtakc to advcrtiV the 
subjects which were to come before it at its ucxtniccting, he would give them 
iu a requisition signed by nine pei-bons culling on them to do so. The m.ru- 
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ner in which the Directors usually exercised their discretion made him 
anxious to leave nothing to it. 

Sir John Doyle wished to know, whether the questions already adver- 
tised would come under discussion at the next meeting of the Court, be- 
cause, if they did, the motion which he intended to submit on the Oudc 
Papers could not possibly come on, unless geutleinen made much shorter 
speeches thau they were accustomed to. 

The Deputy Chairman, in reply to Sir John Doyle’s question, said, that the 
order of business would depend upon the course pursued by the gentlemen 
Yvho had just handed up the requisition. If the Court were made special for 
a motion signed by nine Proprietors, it could not regularly be cousifJered as 
an adjournment of the present quarterly Court; but if the present Court 
were adjourned to the 18th of January, all patsies would stand in the same 
situation in which they were placed to day. As to the advertising the ques- 
tions to be brought under consideration, he was of opinion, that it might be 
safely left to the discretion of the Court of Directors, in order that it might 
have an opportunity of preventing publicity from being given to any matter 
which they considered of dangerous tendency. 

Mr. Hume, in order to take the discretion out of the hands of the Direc- 
tors, tendered the requisition of which be had before spoken. 

Mr. Randle Jackson concurred in the law which had been laid down by 
the Deputy Chairman, at the same time he thought that it would be ad- 
visable that the subject of their discussions should be advertised in the usual 
way. 

A desultory conversation arose upon this point, which was terminated 
by Mr. Hume’s withdrawing his requisition, upon an understanding that the 
subjects for their discussion should be advertised as formerly. 

The Court then broke up at half past six o’clock. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 

CIVIL SEllVICE OF INDIA. 

BENGAL. 

Fort — May 27. Lieut J. Frederick, C7th N.I.tobe Assistant to 

the Resident of Lucknow.— July 5, Major Hyatt, Assist. Sec. to Governmjut. 

, BOMBAY. 

Junior Merchants— Messrs. Taylor, Wathen, Lumsden, Kentish, Boyd, 
Greenhill, Gardner, Williams, and Bouchier— to be Senior Merchants, from 
9th May 1825. 

Factors — Messrs. Oakes, Little, Reid, Giberne, Turin, Forbes, R, Mills, 
and E. B. Mills— to be Junior Merchants, from 2d April. 

Writers— Messrs. Blane, Holland, Arbuthoot, Dent, Jackson, Bell, Elphin- 
stone, Warden, Houlton, Ravenshaw, Farquharson, Willes, Hornby, Pringle, 
Montgomerie, and Charnill— to be Factors, from 7th June 1825. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 

BENGAL, ^ 

MILITARY Al'POINTMENiS. 

Head Ouarters, Calcutta,— dum 21. Ensigns Lamb and Taylor, to do 
duty with 1st European regt, at Gliazeeporc ; Ensigns Hicks and Frederick, 
with the d/tli legt. atDinapore; Ensigns Andrews, King, and F. Seaton, 
with the 2d Kur. regt. at ditto; Ensigns A. Mackenzie, G. Tiniins, and 
J, Macleod, with the Kith N. J. at Barrackpore ; Ensigns Woods and Hill 
with the 61st N. I. at ditto ; Eiis. Leacock, with the JOtli N. I. at Midnaporc. 
—22. Lieut, Moule, 23d N. I. to act as Adjutant to the 1st extra regt., tempo- 
rary arrangement ; Lieut. Lawrence, to act as Iiiterp. and Quarterm. to the 
22d L. Cav. during the absence of Lieut. Wheler on duty ; Ens. Nelson, to act 
as Adjut. to the companies of the IstL. L left at Arracan ; Lieut. Delamainc, 
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66th N. I. to act as Station Major of Brigade at Cawnpore, temp, arr,; Lieut. 
Paul, to act as Adjut. to the regt. v.Delamainc. — 24. Capt. Dehby, 20th N.I. 
to officiate as Interp. to H. M.’s 31st regt. and to proceed to Berhampore; Mi'. 

R. Keniball, Ass. Com. of Ord., transferred to the Invalid Estab. at his own 
request ; Lieut, and Adj. W.Towii, to be Stat)on Postm.ister at Rangoon, and 
to draw an allowance of 100 rupees per mensem for the duty iu question. — 
2.6. Capt. Eckford, 6th N. I. appointed a Member of the Arsenal Comtnittee, 
till further orders. — 27. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. Jones to be Adjut. to the left 
wing of the 5th regt. *, Lieut. Spens apj)ointed Adjut. to the 7th extra regt. ; 
Lt. J.T. 4^roft, 31th N. I. to be Adj. v. Cowley, removed to the 3.6th regt. ; Lt. 
R. Angeli to be Interp. ami (^uaiterm. vice Marshall, rent, to the 35tli regt. ; 
Lieut. C. W. Cowley, 3.6th N. 1. to be Adjut. v. Croft, rem. to the 34th regt. ; 
Lieut. J. R. Troup, .%th N. 1. to be Adjut. v. Barstow, ren>. to the 37th regt. ; 
Lieut. J. A. Barstow, 37th N.I. to be Adjut. v. Lloyd, rem. to the 36th regt. ; 
Lieut, il. R. Bellew to be Interp. and ^uarterm. v. Troup, rem. to the 36th 
regt.; Eiis. R. Nelson, ofith N. 1. to be Adjnt. to the 1st Light Infantry batt. 

V. Steele, prom.; Lient. J. Tliompson, of the .Sappers and Miners, to be Adj. ; 
Capt. J. Wilkie, of the Pioneers, 8th N. 1. to be Commandant, v. Swinton ; 
Local Lieut. J.M. Turnbull, 8th Local Horse, to be Adjut. v. Comyn, who 
resigns. 

Major-Gen. Dalzcll, commanding the Presidency Division, will be pleased 
to inspect the commissioited and non-commissioned officers and men of the 
late Bencooleti Local halt., who have availed themselves of the option given 
to return to Bengal, and wlto have \oliiiiteered their services, in their actual 
ranks, to any of the general service corps on this establishment; and will 
allow such of them as lie deems fit for that branch of the service, to select the 
regiments which dicy may wish to join. 

July 1. Lieut. J. Hca\er, 16th regt. N. 1. is transferred, at bis own request, 
to the Invalid Establishment; Capt. W. Baylcy, 34lh N.I. is transferred to 
the Pension Establishment. 

UF.NEKAL ORDER. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, June22.— With the sanction of Government, a 
troop of European Horse Artillery, to be denominated the 8th troop, is to be 
formed immediately at ('awnjiore. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

GENERAL ORDERS OF THE GOVERNOR-OENERAL. 

Fih't IFilliam, June 24th, 182.6.— With a view to place the Artillery, as far 
as is practicable at present, on the establishment prescribed by«thc Hon. the 
Court of Directors, as puldished to the Army in General Orders of the 6th 
May 1H24, the Governor-Gcneral iu Council is pleased to direct, that the fol- 
lowing arraugemeiits shall have effect from the 1st proximo : 

The Horse Artillery will be formed into three Brigades, as follows : 

\st liniiade. Head Quarters, Cau'upore. — 1st troop, the present Ist troop 
(European) now at Rai^igoon ; 2d troop, the 8th or newly formed troop (Eu- 
ropean) now at Cawnpore; 3d troop, (Europe.-in) to be raised hereafter; 4th 
troop, (Native) the 4th troop now at Neeinuch. 

2d ling., Meerut. Ist troop, the present 2d troop, (European) now at Mee- 
rut; 2d troop, the present 7th troop (European), half at Meerut and half at 
Rangoon; 3d troop (European), to be raised hereafter, (European); 4th 
troop, the jiresent 5th (Native) troop. 

3rf ling., Meerut, 1st troop, the present 3d troop (European), at Meerut; 
2d J^nd 3d troops to be raised hereafter, (European) ; 4th troop, the present 
6th (Native) troop, at Meerut. 

The European Foot Artillery is to be formed into five battalions, as follows : 

l.f< Battalion, Head Quarters, 1st company, the present 1st comp, 

1st batt. at Nusserabad; 2d ditto, 2d ditto, 1st ditto, at Agra; 3d ditto, 8th 
ditto, 1st ditto, at Agra ; 4th ditto, 2dditto, 3d ditto, at Kurnaul. * 

2d Batt., 1st comp, the present 1st comp. 2d batt.; and 2d 

ditto, 5th ditto, 2d ditto, at Dum-Dum ; 3d ditto, 6th ditto, 2d ditto ; and 4tli 
ditto, 7th ditto, 2d ditto, at Arracan. 
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'id JJutt.y Cawnpnre , — Ut comp, the j)resent 1st comp. 3(1 batt. ; ami -2d 
ditto, 5th ditto, 3c( ditto, at Cawiipore ; 3il ditto, (ith ditto, 1st ditto, at Sau- 
g'or ; 4th ditto, 7th ditto. 1st ditto, at CawnjKiii*. 

Uk Ihtt.y ll‘n(ires,—\si comp, the present 3d comp. 1st batt. atDinapore ; 
2d ditto, 5th ditto, 1st ditto, at Allahabad ; 3d ditto, 3d ditto, 3d ditto, at Be- 
nares ; 4th ditto, 4th ditto, 1st ditto, at Dum-dum. 

tth liatt., Dum-Dum. — istcomp. ihcpiescnt 4th comp. 3d batt. ; and 2d 
ditto, (Jtli ditto, 3d ditto, at Dum-Dum j 3d ditto, 7ih ditto, 3d ditto; and 
4th ditto, Hth ditto, 3d ditto, in A' a. 

1 he 2d, 3(1, 4th and 8th tompaiiies of the present 2d batt. of Artillery arc 
to b(^ reduced, and the noii-commissioiicd olVicers and privates tij^iisferred 
To coiiij)lete the remaining twenty companies, under instructions uhichvvill be 
issued by the Cominandcr-in-Cliief. 

The term lirigade i.s to be adopted in the Worse Artillery for each division 
of lour troojis, and the term battalion ii to be continued in the Tout Artilk'ry 
lor each division of lour Kuropean compauies. 

NEW REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY, 

flKNl'.UAI. OUDEltS OF I HE COMMANUER tN-CIllEF. 

Caleutldy July 1, 1825.— The Right hou. the Governor-General in Council, 
In pursuance of the orders of Government, under date the 13th May, directing 
twelve extra regiments of Native Infantry to be added to the establishment, 
six of which are to be completely oflicered, is pleased to make the following 
Promotions, Transfers, and I’ostings of Eurojiean ofliccrs. The Promotions 
now made to take place from the 1.3th May 1825. 

Senior Lieut.-('ols. C.S, Fagan, W.S. lleathcotc, T. D. Brough- 
ton, M. Boyd, J. MMnnes, and A. Campbell (deceased), to ))e Lieut.-ColoneU 
Commandant, for the augmentation; Sen. Major J. Delainain, A.Stoncham, 
B. Roope, P. Le Fev re, J. Simpson, J. Bryant, C.W. Hamilton, T. Murray, 
P. Stalling, K. F. Waters, J. Nesbitt, and N. Bueke, to be Lieut.-Cols. 

IaY Em op. liogt. C.ipt. A. Brown to be Maj(»r; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. D. 
Ruddell to be Capt, of a company; and Ens. H. Candy to be Lieut.; in suc- 
cession to Bryant, promoted. — Lieut. W. Davison to be Capt. of a company, 
and I n.s. A, Grant to be Lieut., vice Sinitli, removed to the fith extra regt,— 
Ens. G. Miller is removed, as Senior Ensign to the 5th extra regiment. 

2(1 Europ. Regt, Ens. A. Stewart to be Lieut., vice Harvey, removed to the 
5th extra regt. 

Ist Regt. N. /. Ens. H. P. Burn to be Lieut., \ice Bunyon, removed tfl the 
fitb extra legt. 

2(1 Rea^t. N.L ('apt. G. Eugleheart to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
3. J. 'l illotsmi to be Capt. of a company ; and Ens. A. Bogle to be Lieutenant, 

V ice Simmon«, I'emoved to the 2d extra regt.— Ensigns K. Woodvvaid and I*. 
Harris to be Lieuts., vice Hickman and Oliver, removed to the 2d and 5th 
extra regts. respectively, 

3(1 Regi. N. L Lieut. T. E. Soady to be Capt. of a company, and Ens. W. 
Little to be Lieut., vice Baylihm, removed to the 3d extra regt, 

4//t Regt. N. 1. Ensigns G. Salter and H. Wilson to be Lieuts., vice Hick- 
man and Macdonald, removed to the Ist extra regt, 

hih Regt. N. T. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S.Svvaine to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ens. E. R. Spil.shnry to be Lieut., vice Jeremie, removed to the 3d extra ' 
regt.— Ens. W. Tliursby to be Lieut., vice Spens, 1 x 1111 . to the (Ith extra regt. 

t)th R(^t. N. I- Capt. T. Taylor to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
J. (». Drimiiuond tube Capt. of a company ; and Ens. O. B. Thomas to be 
Lieut., vice Nesbitt, promoted.— Ensigns C. G. Ross and R. Wyllie to be 
Lieuts., vice Faniuliarson and Maegeorge, removed to the (ith and 3d extra 
regts. respectively, 

1th Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. Griflitlis Holmes to be Capt. of a 
company, ‘and Ens. W. H. R. Boland to be Lieut., vice Bradby, removed to 
the 4th extra regt.— Ens. J. iveson to be Lieut., vice M‘Causland, removed to 
the 2<1 extra regt. 

^ihRegt,NJ, Capt. H. D. Showers tob# Major, for th« augoiintation/ 
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find removed lo the 4th extra regt.— -Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Hall to he 
(’apt, of a roinj)any, and Ens. J. lM'’arquhara(>ii to he Lieut., vice Showers, 
promoted and letnoved to the 4th extra rest, 

Vlh lii’gt. N'. I. Brevet-Capl. and Lieut, J. Manson to he Cnpt. of a eomp., 
for tlie aui^mentalioii, and removed to the 4lh extra re«(. — Ens.(i.B,Michell 
to he Lieut., vice IMaiihon, ])romoled atid removed to the 4th extra rej^t. 

10//i N.l. En^. h. W. Ilardwiek to he Lieut., vice Curler, removed 
to ihe .'ith evir.i re{>t. — J'his, R, M. llunier to he Lieut, for the aug^nentatiun, 
and l emoved ai Ihtli Li< nt.. to the 5lh exlr.i re,« t. 

\\tk 11(^1. N- L (..ii)t. K. Biaddon to he Major; Brevct-('apt, and Lieut, 
t). Hephi'i-n to he C iptain of u compunv ; Ens. C. H. Thomu'? to be Lieut, v. 
Lloyd, rem()\cd to tlie .'5d extra re;;t. — Eim. T. E. Biois to he Lieut., v. Patch, 
removed to the .“ith extra JV«t.— Ens. 11. 1'oquett is removed as Senior Ensign 
fo the 4th extra rcii't. 

\ '2th N /. Ehrdgns A. Barclay and H. Kirke to he Lieuts,, v. Wright 
and (Gordon, removed lo ihe 4th extra rei;t. 

l.'V/i N. L (Japt. C. IVyc to be Major; Brevct-Capl. and Lieut. S. L. 
Thonilon to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. J. Craigie to lie Lieut., vice 
Hamilton, jiromoled. — Bi'evet-Capt. ami Lieut. A. idavulson to he Capt. of a 
eompany; and Ens. R. M‘Mur<lo to he Lieut., vice Munro, removed to the 
(ith extra re^t* — l^**’’* W. J, Cade to bo Lieut., vice Beatson, removed to the 
4th extra regt. 

1 4(/i Hi'ii i. IV. L Ens, F Greslcy to he Lieut,, vice Worsley, removed to the 
Ctli extra regt.— Kiis. J. Ko]>crlson is reui. as 2(1 Ensign to the 3d extra regt. 

U)tli y.I. I'insigus J. V. Eorhes and (i. Abbott to he Lieutenants, v. 
Sim and M'Nair, rem. to the 1st and .’ith extra regts. respectively* 

Ki/A /V. f. Eais. E. R. Muinwuiing to he Lieut., vice Bolsragon, pem. 
to the 4th extra regt. 

17(A /Icgt. N. I. Ens. J. H. Wakefield to be Lieut., vice Mackenzie, rem, 
to the (ith extra regt. 

18(A Jli'grt. iV. /. Ens. .1. C. C. Gray to he Lieut , vice Betts, removed to the 
21st extra regt. 

1!1(A Jiegt. N. [. Brcvc:-(>apt. and Lieut. G. Maver to he Capt. of a comp. ; 
and Ens. J. Stephen tube Lieut., vice Williamson, rein, to the Ist extra 
regt.— Ens. G. W. A. Nares to he Lieut, for the augmentation, and removed as 
JOth Lieut, to the 6’th extra regt. 

20(A Jiegt. N. /, liiis. 11. Jackson Xiinencs to he Lieut., vice Stewart, rem. 
to tl/e 4th extra regt.— Ens. W. J. Kind is removed as Senior Ensign to th« 
:kl extra regt. • 

21a? JV. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. W. Sinionds to be Capt. of a Com- 
pany ; and Ihis. T. H. G. Besunt to be Lieut., vice Graham, removed to the 
4th extra regt. 

22d Ih'gt. N. /. Capt. J. Duncan to be Major, for the augmentation, and 
rem. to the (jth extra icgt. — Brcvct C'apt, and Lieut. R. Chalmers to be Capt. 
of a coinjmn^' ; and Ens. N.S. Nesbitt to be Lieut., vice Duncan, prom, and 
rem. to the oth extra regt. — Ens. G. Halhcd to be Lieut., vice Mostyn, rem, 
to the .^)tli extra regt. 

2Mlicgt. N.L Ens. H. Beclier to be Lieut, vice Hall, removed to the 2d 
extra regt. 

'lilhllegt. N.l. E'lis. A. Tweedale to be Lieut for the augmentation, and 
removed to the 4th extra regt 

2bth Regt. N. /. Ens. J. A. Wood to be Lieut, vice Kennedy, removed to 
tim (ith extra regt. 

2C)th Regt. N. /. Ens, H. Johnson to be Lieut., vice Robertson, removed lo 
the 3d extra regt. 

27/A Regt. N. /. Brevet-Capt and Lieut A. Gcrrard, to be Capt. of a com- 
pany ; Ens. P, Hopkins to be Lieut, vice Murray, rem. to the 5th extra regt. 

28/A Regt. N. 1. Capt. W. Hyatt (deceased), to be Major ; Brevel-Capt. and 
Lieut. J. T. Lowis to be Ca)>t. of a company ; and Ens. R. Smith to be Lieut, 
vice Simpson, prom.— Brcvet*Capt. and Lieut. T. W. Incell to be Capt, of a 
ci’mpun;' j and En»i W, Murray to be Lieut., vico Armstrongi reiiii to tboMh 
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extra regt.— Ensign E. T. Tieniey to be Lieut, v. May, removed to tlie 4th 
extra regt. 

2yM Hfgt. N. A Lieut. C.ILMarleyto be Cant, ofarompauy ; and Ensign 
A. Park to be Lieut., vice Poster, rcm. to the 4tn extra regt. 

30M Regt. N. /. Brevet-Cap*, and Lieut. W. H. Wliinfield to be Capt. of a 
company ; and Ens. A. Jackson to be Lieut., vice Crichton, removed to the 
1st extra regt. 

32dRegt. N. I. Capt. J.W. Lodcr to be Major; Lieut. W. F. Steer to be 
Capt. of a compati}'; and Ens. J.S. Davies to be Lieut., vice Starling, prom. — 
Lieut. J. Campbell is removed to the 4th extra regt, 

33d Regt. N. /. Pins. J. D. Nash to be Lieut, in succession to Bo^on, rem. 
to the 2d extra regt. 

34M Regt. N. I. Capt. M.C. Webber to be Major ; Lieut. P. W. Grant to he 
Capt. of a company ; and Pais.C. B. Leicester to be Lieut., vice Waters, pro- 
moted.— Ens. W. Alston is rem. as 2d Ensign to the 3d extra regt. 

3b7/i Regt. N. /. Capt. W. Gage to be Major ; Brevet-Capt. and Lieutenant 
S.P. C. Humirays to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. 1’. G. Nicolay to be 
Lieut., vice Le Fevre, prom. — Hrevet-Capt. and Lieut. G. Chapman to be 
Capt. of a company, in succession to Salmon, rem. to the 4th extra regt. — 
Lieut. A. C. Scott is rem. to the 2d extra regt. 

With Regt. N. J. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. W. Prideaux to be Capt. of a 
company; and Kns.G. E. Westmacottto be Lieut., vice Buckley, rem. to the 
2d extra regt. — Phis, A. Spottiswood to be Lieut., vice Balderston, removed to 
the 4th extra regt. 

38^/i Regt. N. /. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S. M. Horsburgh to be Capt. of a 
company; and Ens. W, J. B, Knyvett to be Lieut., vice Aubert, rcm. to the 
2d ext. regt.— Ens. T. H. Scott to be Lieut., v.Brown, rcm. to the 1st ext. regt. 

3y//t Regt. N.L Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. J.Cascmenf, to be Capt. of a 
company; and Ens. W. Ph Hay, to be Lieut., vice Cowslade, rem. to the 2d 
extra regt.— Ens. W.Hislop to be Lieut, in succession to Garrett, rem. to the 
Ist extra regt. 

40/A Regt. N. f. Capt.C.R. Skardon to be Major; Lieut. H. D. Coxe to be 
Capt, of a company ; and Ens.G. M. Pilgrim to be Lieut., vice Murray, prom, 
— Pms. H.C. Wilson to he Lieut., vice Cooper, rem. to the 3d extra regt. 

4ht Regt. N. I. Ensign H. Alpc to be Lieut, in succession to Wintle, rem. 
to the 3d extra regt. 

i2dRegt. N. /. Plnsign R. E. Blackburn (deceased), tJ be Lieut,, in sue, 
(o Stewart, removed to the 1st extra regt, • 

AM Regt. ff. I. Phisign T. Dixon to be Lieut., in sue. to Home, removed to 
the 2d extra regt. 

Aith Regt. IV. f. Ensign J. M. Parnworth to be Lieut., in sue. to Sinclair, 
removed to the 2d extra regt. 

Abth Regt N. 1. Lieut. C.M. Wade to be Capt. of a company, and Ensign 
ILT.Whelcrto be Lieut., vice Stirling, rem, to the 6th extra regt. 

A6th Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. W. B. Girdlestone to be Capt. of 
a company ; and Ensigu C. H. Whitfield to be Lieut., vice Brandon, rein, to 
the 1st extra regt. 

ASthRegt. N.I. Capt. J. Craigie be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
W. Sage to be Capt. of a company ; ami Ensign G. Byron to be Lieut., vice 
Heathcote, rem. to the 1st extra regt.— Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Bedford to 
be Cipt. of a company; and Phis. E.C.Macpliersou to be Lieut., v. Johnston, 
rem. to the. 6th extra regt.— Phisign A. Mackenzie to be Lieut., in succession 
to Charlton, removed to the bth extra regt. 

A\)th Regt. N. I. Ensign R. P'. Maevite to be Lieut., in sue |to White, rem. 
to 6th extra regt.— Ensign J. L. Murray is removed as 2d Eusign to the 1st 
extra regt. 

50//t Regt. N. I. Pmsigii Keith Young to be Lieut., in succession to Thomas, 
removed to the .'ith extra regt, 

.51.«/ Regt. N. I. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. J. Price to be Capt. of a company, 
for the aiigmentalioii, and rem. to the 5th extra regt.— Ensigns C. Baseley 
and C. Chcape to be Lieutenants, in sue. to Price and Pollard, rem» to the 
6th aud 1st extra regts. respectively. 
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52^/ Regt. N, I. Ensign J. W, II. Jamieson lobe Lieut., in sue. to Menteath, 
removed to the 1st extra regt. 

b'M Regt. N. I. Ens. J. Beresford to be Lieut, vice Mercer, removed to 
the 2d extra regiment. 

bith Regt. N. /. Ens. H. Vetch to be Lieut,, vice Stewart, removed to 
the 3d extra regt. — Ens. 11. Hill is removed as 1st Ens. to the 2d extra regt. 

bbth Regt. N. /. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. H. Simmonds to be Capt. of a 
company, and l<'ns. E. Meade to be Lieut., vice Home, removed to the r)th 
extra regt. — Ens. J. I'ulton to be Lieut., in succession to Stapleton, removed 
to the Stir extra regt. 

bdth R^'t. N. 1. Brev.-Capt. and Lieut. O. Phillips to be Capt. of a com- 
pany, ana Ens. R. Nelson to he Lieut , vice Young, rem. to the 2d ext. regt. 
—Ens. F. E. Smith is removed as 1st Ens. to the 1st extra regt. 

bTth Regt. N. I. Ens. L. Hone to be Lieut., in succession to Marshall, 
removed to the 3d extra regt. 

bWt Regt. N. 1. Ens. J. C. Lumsdaine and H. Hunter to be Lieuts., in 
succession to Williams and Cumbcrlege, removed to the 2d and 5th extra 
regts. respectively. 

5y/A Regt. N. /. Ens. E. Kelly to be Lieut, in succession to KInlocb, re- 
moved to the 3d extra regt. 

60//* Regt. N. /. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Gouldhawke to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. W. Riddell to be Lieut., vice Norton, removed U) the 
Jst extra regt. 

61a/ Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. B. Maltby, to be Capt. of a com- 
pany, and Ensign P. P.'ruruer to be Lieut., vice Wotherspoon, removedto the 
2d extra regt. — Brevet Capt. and Lieut. J. R. Stock to be Capt. of a company 
and removed to the nth extra regt.— Ensign H.C. Talbot to be Lieut., in suc- 
cession to Stock, j|Jrumoted and removed to the 6th extra regt. 

62</ Regt. N. I, Capt. E. B. Higgins to he Major; Brevet'Capt, and Lieut, 
B. Ashe to be Capt. of a company; and Ensign H. Beaty to be Lieut., vice 
Roope, promoted. — Ensign W.T. Johnson to be Licut.j in succession to Mar- 
shall, removed to the 3d e^tra regt. 

63d Regt. N. /, Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. B. Smith to he Capt. of a com- 
pany ; and Ensign W. F. Grant to be Lieut., vice Anderson removed to the 
3d extra regt. — Ensign J. H.Blaiishard to be Lieut, in succession to Wrough- 
ton, removed to the 1st extra regt. 

64/A Regt. N. 1. Capt. Inviu Maling to be Major ; Brev.-Capt. and Lieut, 
W. iJover to he Capt. of a company; and Ensign F. Knyvett to be Lieut., 
vice Burke, promoted — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. F. Mackenzie to be Capt. of 
a compati) ; and Ensign C. B. Keunet to be Lieut, vice Davie?, removed to 
the 3d extra regt.— Ensign C. Prior to be Lieut., in succession to Pollock, re- 
moved to the 3d extra regt. 

65/A Regt. N. I. Capt. F. Walker to be Major ;' Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
G. J. B. Johnstone to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. D. Preston to be 
Lieut. V. Delamain, prom. — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. W. Bacon to be Capt.of 
a company, and Ens, G. Urquhait to be Lieut, v. Lloyd, rem. to the .3d extra 
regt. — Ens. M‘DowcU Kerr to be Lieut, in succ. to Roebuck, rem. to the 3d 
extra regt. 

66/A Regt, N. I. Capt. W. Skene to be .Major for the augmentation, and 
rem. to the 5tli extra regt. — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Grant to he Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. W. Souter to he Lieut, v. Skene, prom, and rem, to the 
5th extra regt — Flnsign S. W. Brown to be Lieut, in succ. to It. D, White rem. 
to the 1st extra regt. 

67/A Regt. N. J. Capt. T. Baron to he Major; Brevet-Cant, and Lieut. 
A. M‘MaIion to be Capt. of a company ; and Eus. H. O. Frederick to he Lieut. 
V. Stoneham, prom. — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. R. S. Phillipps to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. J, W. Hicks tube Lieut, v. i^^tes, rem. to the 5th extra 
regt.— Ens. M. Uiiish is rcni. as senior Ens. to the 6th extra regt. 

tSth Regt. N. I. Brevet-Caj)t. and Lient. J. Thompson to be Capt of a 
company, and Fins. C. S. Muling to be Lieut, v. Penny, rein, to the Ist extra 
regiment. 

69/A RegU N. 1. Ens, G. C. Armstrong and C. Boulton to be Lieuts., in 
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Buccessioii to Cmiil)erlegc andSa;jje, removed to the 6‘th atid 4th extra regts. 
res])cclivcly. 

FDllMATIONS OF THR NRW RECIMENIS OF NATIVE INFANTRY. 

iV. 1. Maj. (J. 1). Heallicote from the 48tli re^t. ; Ca|tt. G. Wil- 
liamson, from the lyih «lo. ; C’api. D. Ciichton, from tlic 30lh d<». ; ( apt. 
J4. Norton, from the (iOth do.; ('apt.. I. Hraiidon, from the Kith do. ; ( apt. 
N. Penny, from the 6'Hth tlo. ; fjient. J. M. Sim, from the l.'Alhdo. ; Lieut, 
d. P. lliekman, from the 4th do.; liicnt. VV. Jirown, Irom the 3Hth do.; 
liicut. R. Wiotifrhioii, from the ti.hl do. ; rjenl. R. 1). VVhile, from the titith 
ilo. ; Lieut. R. (Jairelt, from the .‘iDth dj». ; Lieut. .L Pollard, Irom the alst 
do.; Lieiit. R. Stewart', Irom the42dd<>. ; Lieut. R. Mae(lonahl,^om the 
4111 do. ; Lieut. W. 8. Menleath, from the .^)2d do. ; Eiii. P. E Siimh, from 
tlie oiUh do. ; Ens. .1. L. Murray, from tlie dilth ditto, 

2d Ext! a N. /. Maj. E. Simms, from the 'id regt. ; Capts. J. Aubert, 
do. .SSfli do. ; 1’. Ruckley, ch). it7th do. ; (i. Young, do. r)6tli do.; .1, (^ow.sla<le, 
do, dDthdo. ; and .J, ('. Wotherspoon, do. (Jlst do. ; Lieuts. T. Williams, do. 
.^8th do. ; G. W. J. Hickman, do. ‘id do. ; (i. M. Home, do. 4.‘hl do. ; A. Mer- 
cer, do, odd do.; lloii, I*. C. Sinclair, do. 1 1th do.; J. K. M'Causland, do. 
7th do. ; A. C. Scott, do. ddth do. : E. J. Betts, do. 18th do. ; 'J'. W. Bolton, 
do. .'18th do. ; and W. Lj. Hall, do, ‘i.ld do. ; Ens. R. Hill, do. 51th do. ; and 
J. Robertson, do. Mill do. 

.‘W EAtm N. /. Major W. Lloyd, from the llth regt. ; Capts. 

J. Anderson, do. fidd do ; P. Jeremie, (lo.5th do ; (i.W. A. Lloyd, do. 65th do • 
J. Davies, do. 61th do., and R. Bayldon, do. dd do.; Lieuts. J. S, Marshall, 
do, .57th do.; E. Marshall, do. 62n do. ; M.C. Pollock, do 6lth do. ; G.l). 
Roebuck, do. 65th do. ; G. Kiuloch, do. .^Oth do. ; E. Wintle, do. 41st do. ; 
W, G. Cooper, do. 40th do ; W. MRKorge, do. 6th do.; B. Stewart, do. 51lh 
do.; and W. E. Robertson, do. ‘iGth do. Ensigns VV. d, Rind, do. 20th do., 
iitul W. Alston, do. 34th do. 

'4th Extra Eeqt. N. /. Major H. 1). Showers, from the 8th regt. ; Capts. 
W, B Salmon, do. .‘Rith do. ; E. JL Bradby, do, 7th do. ; J. Graham, do. 21st 
do. ; R. Forster, do. iyth do. ; and J. Manson, do. Dth do. Lieuts. N. Stewart, 
do. 2()th <lo ; A. Wright, do. 12th do; J. E. May, do. 28th do. ; A. 1). Gordon, 
do. 12th do. ; R. W. Beatson, do 13th do. ; I C. Sage, do. dDth do. ; D. Bal- 
(ferston, do. 37lli do. ; J. Campbell, do. 3‘2d do. ; (Ml. Boisragou, do, 16th do.; 
and A. Twcedalc, do. 21th do. ; Kusi^n H. Foquetf,do. llth do. 

bth Extra Eegt. IV, /. Major W. Skene, from the 67th regt. Capts. 
W. A. Yates, do. 67th do. ; R. Home, do. .55lh do. ; R. Armstrong, do. CHth 
do. ; R. H. iV[urray, do. 27th do ; and J. Brice, do. 51st do, Lieuts. H. Car- 
ter, do 10th do, ; .1. Oliver, do. 2d do. ; H. Patch, do. 1 1th do. , .1, S. Mos* 
tyn, 22d do.; Hon. W. Stapleton, do. .Voth do. ; R. A. Ciimberlege, do. 58th 
do.; R. M‘Nair, do. l.Vtlulo. ; F. Thomas, do. 50th do.; G. D. Harvey, do. 2d 
E. R. ; and R. M, Hunter, do. lOih regt. ; Fhisigu G. Miller, 1st E. R. 

Gfh Extra Regt. of V. [. Major J. Duncan from the 22d re^t, ; Capts. 
C.C. Smith, do, 1st F). R.; W. Siirling, do, 45th regt.; (]. A. Munro, do. 
1,‘lth regt,; J, Johnstone, do. 48th do, ; and J. R. Stock, do. 6lst do.; 
Lieuts, A. I'arqnliarsoii, do. hlh do.; J. Bunyon, do. 1st do. ; H. Mackenzie, 
do. 17tli do.; A. Speiis, do. .')lh do,; J. White, do. 4!)ith ilo ; N. J. Cuniber- 
lege, do. 6yth ilo. ; A. Charlton, do. 48th do.; H. N. Wor^Iey, do. 14th do.; 
W. D. Kennedy, do. 25th do.; and G, W. A. Nares, lo lllth do. ; Ens. M. 
Hnish, do. h/ih do. 

N. B. By the augmentation of two regiments of Light Cavalry and six of 
Native Inl.intry to the estahli'thmeut, the following officers become entitled 
to the henetits of the Off-Reckoning Fund, 

Comb'y. Lieuts. Cols. Comniaudauts J. Nuthal and F. Fitzgerald. 
hfaniry, Lieuts. (Ms. (JonimafidantsT. Littlejohn, J, Shapland, VV. Case- 
ment, M. White, VV. Croxton, and J. R. Lumlev. 

(Signed) WM. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. Mily. Dept. 

• By Order of His Excell, the Com, in Chief, 

VV. L. WATSON, 

Adjti G«uli of the Aritiy# 
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ADJUSTMENT OF flANK. 

Tort JVillhim, July 1, 1825. The Gov.-Cen. in Comicil is pleased to make 
the fcllovvini^ ailjiistiuentof rank in the late 28tli ret?t. N. I. in ennsequeucc of 
the Hon. the Court of Directors havin^r ordered Lieut and Brevet'Capt. Cotes 
to be struck ott’froni the 2;{d June* 1820.— Lieut. II. W, ikllew to rank I'roin 
the 1st Jan. 1821, v. Cotes struck off ; rank rcitricfed to the date of his ap« 
pointmentto the re;^t. ; Lieut. I*. J. I'Jemini;to rank from the 6th May 1821, 
V. Turner, deeeasecl ; Lieut. J. Dade, to rank from the 30th Jan. 1S21, v. 
Hardy, promoted. 

i*osriN(;s. 

June 2^ Tlie undermentioned iirie,ade Majors arc posted as follows • — 
Captain^: Home to Cawnpore; D. I ). Anderson to Merut; Shuldhnm to 
liarrackpore ; amt Hay to llundlecund — Capt. R. Roberts, and First Licuts. 
Mackay and Lwart, are posted to the now troop of Horse Artillery: 

MEDICAr. R1 MOVAJ.S AND rO-SIlNiJS. 

Fort William. — June 2. All Assist. Stu"Cons in H. M’s rejjts. who arrived 
atUen^^al on or before the .‘list Dec. 182:1, are considered entitled to the addi- 
tional allowance granted to Asd.d. Surt^eons on the Rental establishment. — 
22. Surg-eon K. M‘Dunald, reni. from 18th N. 1. and posted to the 1st Eur. 
rc^t. L. C. atCawnpore ; Mr. A. IJ. Webster is admitted as Assist. Surg^eon.— 
25. Assist. Sur^. H. 'J'aylor, Utjoin the new troop of Hor.se Artillery at Merut. 
— 27. Assist. Surg;. J. Smith, attached to the Garrison of Chunar, to do duty 
with the 8tli extra reg;t. at A/im<;urli. 

FUIti OUEIIS. 

Head Quarters., Caleuita.—hxwc'l'l. Lieut. Col. Commt. J. M. Jrdinson, 
.'loth N.l. to the Presidency, prep, to application for lurlou^h to Europe.— • 
21. Lieut. J. Wlntfoid, 65ih N. 1., to Cliina.—July 1. The conditional per- 
mission granted to* ('apt. (', Chesney, of the regt. of Artill. in Gen, Orders, 
No. 167 of the .'id ult., to proceed to Fnrope on furlough, on account of his 
health, is hereby coniirmcd : Ensign R. Mearcs, to Europe, for health. 

IIOMIUY. 

Mil I FARY Al'FOIN'IMKN Ih. 

Ihmhaij Cmtle—3\.\\y\., 182.5. Capt. F. P. Lester, 2d Deputy, to act ns 
Sen. Dep. Cuminissary of Ordnance, during the absence of Capt. Campbell ; 
Lieut. Low, of the Artill. toattfor Capt. Lo'-ter. 2. Lieut. R. Phillips, 1st 
or Gren. N.l, to be Intcrp. m t!ie Hindoostaunc amlMahratta languages, and 
Quartermaster, vice Norton, gone to Europe, il. Lieut. G. Macau, 15th N.l. 
to otttciatc as liiierp. in the Himlonstanneand Mahratta languages to the 12th 
N. I. until further orders ; Lieut. W. C. Harris, Engineer, to be Draftsman to 
the Chief Engineer, vacant by Lieut. Pordwino’s nomination to Sattarah. 14. 
Lieut. Rowland, of Artillery, to supeiintend the public buildings erecting at 
Kiijcote, temp. arr. ; Lieut. R. Woodhouse, 5th N. I to be Line Adjut. vice 
Troward, prom.; Ensign H. Wood to be Interp. in the Hindoost. and Mah- 
ratta languages, and Quartermaster, v. Woodhouse. 16. Lieut. Stalker, IDlh 
N. 1,, to officiate as Staff officer to the Field Detach, in the Mylicekbauiita ; 
Lieut. Ribemack, I8tb N. I. to act as do. do. in Wagur; Lieut. C. S. Sieuart 
U» be Adjut., vice Victor, prom. ; Lieut, Veadell, Dep. Commis. of Stores, to 
conduct the duties ol' the Drdnance Depart, in the absence of Capt. ('ainpbell. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Jiomhai/ Castle, July 16, 1825. — 'I'lie Hon, Governor in Council Is pleased 
tonnthunze the whole of the Hrigadiers on this establishment to draw, from 
Ibt March last, the scale of allowance for Erigadiers of the lirst class. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Tlomhay Castle, ^\x\y\(j. — WtliN.I. liiiaign G. Macdonald to be Lieut., 
vice Paul, deceased. 

MAinVi: FROMOTION.S. 

June 18, 1825. First Lieut. J. Betham to be Jun.Capt,, vice Hall, retired; 
Second Lieut. W. Denton to be First Lieut. ; Second Muisli. T. Fh Rogers to 
be Second Lieut, ; Second Lieut. E. Pratt to be First Lieut., vice Middleton, 
dec. ; Sen. Midsh. G. Laughton to be Second Lieut. ; Sen. Midsh. V.. B. Squire 
to be Second Lieuti, vice (loreham, ilee.; Second Lieut. M. Houghton to he 
rirst Lieut ., \ktt Uutk*:’, dec. ; Stu. Midsh. C. Clarke W ha Second Lieut j 
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ilim. Capt. W. Bruce to be Sen. Capt, vice Bariie<?, dec. : First Lieut. D. An- 
dersou to be Juii.Lapt.; Second Lieut. J. M‘Dowal to be First Lieut. ; Sen. 
Midfeh. T. Cleiidou to be Second Lieut. 

MAUINn ArroINTMKNT. 

Hombat/ Castle, July 7.— Capt. Lawrence tube Commodore ou the Surat 
station for the ensuing’ season, vice Capt. Tanner. 

IMKDICAL APPulNTMENrS. 

Bombay Castle, June 11. — Asiist. Surg. ,1. Fortnain to lake temp, charge 
of the Med. Stores at Kaira; Assist. Surg. Arnot to take charge of Medical 
duties at do. , Assistant Surgeon Duncan to be Vaccinator in tiie vSoulh- 
ern Concau, viccBii^, prom.* Assist. Surg. Erskine to be Surg. at|^holapore, 
viceDuucau ; Assist. Surg. Macdonald to be Surgeon to the Politicat^geut in 
Kattywar; Assist. Surg.Tawse to be Surg. in Caudeish ; A‘«sist. Surg. Mackell 
to be Surg. in Mocha. 11. Assist. Surg. A. Gd)son to thecliarge of the H.C.’s 
cruizer Mercury ; Assist. Surg. Rly to the Nautilus. 1.'). Assist. Surgeon 
J. Buchart, Hth N. I. to take charge of the Civil Medical duties, and of the 
Guzzerat Prov. batt. at Ahinedabad, during the absence of Ass. Surg. Stewart. 
(A nr. IS. 

Bombay Castle. — June 9. The following Cadets and Assist, Surgeons are 
admitted on the estabhshnunt : Messrs. C, B. Kaitt, S. Parr, VV.Ccddes, for 
Infantry.— 14. 0. Han is for Engin. ; T. Jack'?on, M. Smith, G. 1). Wilson, 
and A. Amerton, for Infantry; Messrs. D. Doig, J.Don,M.D., A. Lawrence, 
M. D., A. Gibson, for the Medical e>tablishment. 

FURLOUGHS, 

Bombay Castle y July 7.— Cornet T. B. Hamilton, 1st L. C, to Europe, for 
health. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. , 

{Bromthe Indian Gazettes.] 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta.— dune \^,\H2b. Lieut. J. Reid, 45th Foot, to be 
Adjut., vice Potts, who resigns the Adjutantcy only.— 17. Capt. Wainwright, 
47th Foot, tube Aid-de-Camp to Brig. Gcii.Cotlon ; Lieut. Donaldson, 44th 
Foot, to be Adjut. ; Lieut. Lawless to be Quartermaster during the absence 
of Quarlerin. Coates, goingto Europe. 

PROMOTIONS. 

^9th Foot. Lieut. A. S. H. Apliu to be Capt. of a company without purchase, 
vice Redmond, dec.; Ensign T. Prendergast to be Lieut., do. ; J. Graham, 
Gent, to be Ejisign, do., to do duty with 54th regt. till further orders. 
ruta.ouGiis. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta. — May2J. Ensign Furlough to Europe, on pri- 
vate aftairs. — June l.'k Capt. Eyre, H.M.’s Roy. regt. to Europe, for health. — 
17. Quarterm. Coates, 54th regt. to do. for do. ; Ensign Froine, 47th regt. to 
sea for six months ; Assist. Surg. Cainpb(dl, 1 1th Light Dragoons, to Europe, 
lor health ; Capt. Heatlc}’, 47th regt,, to do for do. 

[F/vo/t the London Gazette.] 

^ JVar Office, Nov. 2d. — 107A Lt. Drag. Cornet W. V. Tillard to be Lieut., 
vice M‘Mahoii, prom, ; Cornet J. P Leward to be do., vice Curcton, prom. 

f)th Foot. To be Liciits. : Lieut. C. D. Allen, vice Holme ; Lieut. W.Dunn,* 
vice W. Slott. 

doth Foi)t. Ensign G. Mansell to be Lirut. by purchase, v. Stewart, prom. 
— Wright, Gent, to be Ensign, vice Battley. 

A^th Foot. Ensign P. Legii to be Ensign, vice Wykeham-; Lieut. G. Tar- 
well, from half.pay, vice Madigan, app. Quarlerm.; Ensign F. Ingram, by 
purchase, vice Stewart, prom,; to he Lieutenants. J. Davies, Gent, to he 
Ensign by purchase, vice Ingram; Paymaster James Grant, from 89th, vice 
Anderson, who exchanges, to lie Paymaster. 

59/A loot. S. N. Hardwood, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Cockell ; 
Capt. H. l). (,()urtayne, from liall-pay, to be (.apt., vice Doran, who exch. 

87//i Foot. Robert Dudley, (ieiit. to be Ensign, vice Doyle. 

89/A Foot. Paym. J.J. Anderson, from 46th, tube Payin, vice Graut, who 
exchanges. 



MIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


CALCUTTA. 

liirl/is . — May 28tli. The lady of the Rev.T. N. Stevens, of a son.—June 13th. 
The lady of A. Colvin, Esq., of a son, which died sameday. Mrs.l). Kenderdine, 
of do. do. — 14th. Mrs.J. Wood of a daughter. — 1.5th. The lady of J. Mackenzie, 
Esq , of do. ; Mrs. Fousty of do. — 18th. The lady of P. Beard, Esq., of a son. 
At Fort W'lliam, the lady of Capt. W. R. Costlev of do — 22d. Mrs, R. Kerr of 
do.— Jun'^^th. Mrs. M. Meyers, of do. — July 1. Thelady of Lieut. J. W. Ouse- 
ley, Arabic Professor in the College of Fort William, of a daughter. — 2d. Mrs. 
J. Cunningham, of a sun. — 4th. The lady of Lieut. P. Fowles, C.5th N. L, of 
a son. — dth. The lady of J. R. Best, Esq., C. S., of a daughter; Mrs. J. J. L. 
Hoff, of a daughter. 

Marriages. — June 1.5th. Mr. E. Billon to Miss M. Cumberland. — 16th. Mr. 
G. Stow to Miss E. I)e Courey. — 20th. John Cox, Esq., to Ann Frances, 
third daughter of the late Col. Ch. Briet/cke; Henry Gsborne, Esq., to Mrs. 
Louisa Exshaw. — 21th. Mr. J. Ellis, in the office of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co., to Clareutiue, second daughter of the late M. Keys, Esq., of Richmond, 
Surrey. — 25th. J. Randle, Esq., to Eliz. Maria, daughter of the late S. Black- 
burn, Esq. ; Mr. J. Brignall to Margaret, daughter of the late J. Han, Esq. 
—July 2. C. R. Barvvell, Esq., C. S., to Ellen, second daughter of the late R. 
Fulcher, Esq. 

Deaths.— .h\i\e 3<l. The lady of Capt. A. Horsbiirgh, 46th N. I. — 8th, Lieut. 
C. S. Marriott, Inv. Kstab. aged 29. — 1.5th. Mr. J. Fenwick, aged 26.— 
17th. ('apt. W. Garden, aged 52 ; Mis. Dawson, aged 42; Mr.s. Statford, 
aged 33. — 22d. W. Shephard, Esq., Commander of the Portsea, aged 40 ; 
Mrs. C, Hariis, aged 22. — 28th. The infant daughter of Lieut. G, S. Lawren* 
son. — July 6tli. Emilia, fourth daughter of the late C. Mendes, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 

Births.— lady of Capt. Burrowes, 11. M. 20th Regt, of a daughter.— 
15ih. Mrs. J. S. Cross, of a son. 

Mama gcs.— 3 wwi.' 17th, Lient. B. Seton, aid*de-canip to the Hon. Gov,, 
and son of ilie late Sir A. Seton, Bart, to Jane, daughter of J. Elphinstone, 
Esq. C. S. — July 12th, Alex. Jcdiii Kerr, F>sq. of Penang, to Louisa, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Hough, Mil. Aud. Gen. 

Deaths. — June 21Hh, the infant son of Jas. Morley, Esq, — Jidy 14th, was 
drowned, Lieut. J. B. Davis, H. C.Cruizer Nautilus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Births.— M.\y 12th, at Kedgeree, on board the Larkins, the lady of Major 
Hawtrey, 4th Lt. Cor. of a daughter.— 22d, at Dharwar, the lady of Lieut. T. 
Harris, of a daughter.— 24lh, at Mohuiitpore, thelady of J. Liiitard, Esq., of a 
daughter.— June 4th, at Jubhiepore, the lady of Captain Barnard, 5Ist N. I. 
of a son. — 10th, at Dacca, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Vincent, of a son. 
14th, at Ballygniige, the lady of C. 11. Paton, Esq. of a tlaughter.— 15th, at 
Lucknovv, the lady of Capt. Smallpage, Major of Brig, of a daughter. — 16th, 
at Cliiinda, near Nagpore, the lady of Lieut, i). Crawford, Bengal Artil. aud 
Superint.of Affairs, of a son. — 18th, at Kidderpore, Mrs. 1). Shannan, of a son ; 
at Kidderpore, Mrs. C. Shearman, of a son. — Iffib, at Muttra, the lady of 
Lieut. Garstin, lOih N. Cav, of a son, which died .same day.— 20lh at Mon- 
ileiularry Factory, the lady of C. Onion, Esq. of a son. — 22d, at Nagpore, the 
lady of Lieut. Slock, 3d Bombay L. C. of u son.— July 2d, at Euially, Mrs. 
Grigg, of a .sou. 

Marriages.— 4th. At Saharunpore, Lieut. J. Fisher, 23rd N.I., and 
Adjutant of the Saharunpore Balt, to Lucy, daughter of the Rev. J. Vincent. 
— 5th. At Agra, Mr. T. Lyons, to Miss E. Hyde. — July 4th. At Midnapore, 
John J, Harvey, Esq. C. S., to Elizabetli E. eldest daughter of W, Wiggins, 
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Shipping Intelligence. 

Deaths.^Jm. On his passas^e from Dasson to Sourahaya, C.P. Grant 
Esq. a^ed 20. — May 21st. At Diiiapore, of (’holera, the lady of Capt. Broad- 
bent, Dep. Asst. A(ij. Gen. — June 4th. At Monj^hyr, Mrs. C.Tyller, ajjed 71. 
— 7tli. AtJndoie, J.WarntM*, Esq. Snr|;eon of the l.'hli N.I.; At Rangoon, 
Lieut. Th. Mnllum, of the Bombay Marine, aged 20.— 8 th. At Lucknow, the 
infant son of Captain R. Home.— 9ih. At Kurnaul, Cornet J. Jackson, 4th 
Lt.C.— 11th. At Arracan, Ensign R. E. Blackburn, 42d N.L— ■12th. At Ber- 
hampore, the infant d.-iughtcr of Lieut. Col. A. Richards.~1.3th. At Allaha- 
bad, Lieut. Col. A. Campbell, :i2d N.L— 15th. At Entally, Catharine Emma, 
second daughter of Mr. 11. V. Ingle.s, Tcynapore I'actory.— 16th.«At Seram- 
porc. Josh. THjIor, Esq, aged (IH . — ISth. At Chittagong, Capl. Hay-,, 

5tth N.L— 2‘Jth. At Monghyr, the infant son of J. VV. Templer, Esq., C.S.-I 
July 2d. At Dacca, the inlant son of G. (b VVeguelin, E'-q. — .'id. At Ihmnali,' 
the wife of Mr. .1. Aikin, Asst, ^urg., and daughter of the late (adouel S. 
Neton. — Itli. At Berhampore, the infant son of('aptain F. Buckley, — tith. 
At lihewady, Lieut. J. Paul, 11th N.L— Dth. At Surat, the infant son of E.,S. 
Grant, Esq. 

CEYLON. 

April 27. — At Colombo, Maria, eldest daughter of G, Lungnam, Esn. 
aged ID. 

AFRICA. 

March 8. — At Mombas, Mr. G Phillips, Collector of Customs, aged 2.*), 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

I^irths.—Nov, 7. At his house in Montagne-sqnare, tlie lady of Tlionuh 
Perry, F.sip of a daughter.— 9th. At Spithead, ou hoard the Exmijuth, the 
lady of Cajitaiii J, B. Seely, Bomhay army, ol a daughtei'. 

Mdiriages. — Nov. 29. At Brighton, Edward Parry, Ivap 11. C. (b S., to 
(bitherine Harriot, eldest daughter of Edward i^aac, Esip late of Brook 
Heath, Southampton.— Dec. 10. At Stoke Church, Thomas Gahagan, Esq. 
Madras, C. S., to Eli/abelh Ordidge, eldest daughter of Riehaid Bromley, 
E-q. of Stoke Villa, Devon.— 20th. Capt.iin J. Gooditf, Bomliay arm), to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late Major-General Sir G. Holmes, K. (b B. 

Nov. 23. At Cheltenham, Mrs. MH^eod, widow ot the late ('apt. 
M'Leod, E. L S — 28, Capt. J. Foy, late Commander of theDsterl), East 
Indiaman, aged 70.— On Ins passage from India, Lieut. Buchanan, Jfethfoot. 
— Dec. 1. At Southampton, (/aptam Edward BUd, late of the H. (b lA— In 
London, Gcpcral Aichihald CatnpbelRagcd (*7. — 10th. In ( urznn-strect, Rear 
Admiral Bingham, aged 50. — llth. In MaddoK-street, John Stutcley, Esq. 
tif Bombay, aged JL 


SHIPPING IKTEILIGENCS. 

ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Dtilfi. Poi t nf At I ti'al. Shi (I’s Name. Commandtr, Place of Depait. Dale. 
1827). 


Nov. 2G 

Dow IIS 

. F. St. ViiKciit 

Mlddlcfoii . 

B:ila\ia .. 

July 29 

Dec. 5 

Downs 

, Olive Hiancli 

Aiidci.soii . 

Cajie 

Sept. 25 

Dee. .5 

Downs 

. Gcii. Palmer 

'J’l uscott . 

Madras .. 

July bO 

Dec. .5 

Dow ns 

. Joiinc Anthony 

J aeon cite , 

Batmia .. 

July 21 

Dec. 5 

Poole 

. Royal George 

h’dlerby 

Bombay . . 

July 28 

Dec. 10 

Cliannel 

. Jane 

Agners 

Bengal .. 

May 7 

Dee, 15 

I/iveipool 

. 1). ot Lancaster 

Himnah . 

Calcutta . . 

Aug. 1 

Dec. 17 

Olf Dover 

. Grenada 

Anderson . 

Bengal .. 

July 20 

Dec. 20 

Liverpool 

, Cornwall 

iMoiison . 

Bombay .. 

AIlg^ 17 

Dec. 21 

Downs 

. Hariict 

Andcf-soii , 

N.S.VValcs 

Aug. 6 

Dec. 26* 

Dive) pool 

, Gan^Td , , 

Mitlord , 

jBoinbtly ,, 

Aii^, 31 



m 


Date. Poit of Aii U'al. 

J,„K* 13 SiDKapore 
.Uiiu’ 30 Hoii^al 
July 7 Ik'iU'iil 
July 20 HonOuiy 
Aug. 4 Heugal 
Aug. 11 Bombay 
Aug. 11 Bombay 
Aug. 1 1 Madi'fW 
Aug. 22 Mauritius 
Si'i'it. 2.') iiiipe 
Supt. 2'J St. Helena 
Dit. 9 Cape 
<)<f. 1.1 St. Helena 
Out. 13 St. Helena 
Oct. 13 St. Helena 
Oet. 13 Civpe 
Oel. 23 Madeira 
Oet. 29 Madeiia 
Nov. 2 Madeira 


Dec. 1 Li\erpool., 
Dec. (j Deal 
Dec. H V'luvliing .. 
Dec. 8 FlU'hiiig .. 
Dec. 23 Deal 
Dec. 24 Deal 
Dec. 20 Deal 
Dec. 20 Deal 
Dec. 20 Deal 
Dec. 20 Deal 
Dee. 27 Bort.Mn()Ut(i 
Dec. 27 Deal 
Dec. 27 Deal 


Shipping Intelligence^ 


AIUIIVALS IN KA.STERN PORT.S. 


^ Ship*.% Same. 

Vnmuuinder. 

Melvina 

, . PhiUip.s 

Gilmotc 

. . Caw.s 

Cl own 

. . Ruder 

Cady Eavt 

.. Talbeit 

Charles Giant 

.. Hay 

Recovery 

, . Clnijiman 

Ganges 

, . Mitford 

Mineiva 

. . 'Crobyii 

Maii.i 

Molfat 

Royal CIcorge 

.. Elterby 

Haiinony 

. . Butler 

'rrinmjih 

Green 

‘Jane 

.. Agnew 

St. Helena 

.. Fail lux 

Cornwall 

.. Moriison 

Kntcipiise(SteamV.)Johi’slon 

Cape Paeket 

.. Blown 

(i.itlieiinc 

.. MHntca.sh 

Prince Regent 

. . Camb 

DEPAUTliRE.S FROM EUROPE. 

Pi inc. Charlotte 

M‘Keaii .. 

Perseverance 

Best 

Mcienry 

Joulan 

Kxeition 

H.amer 

llunnymcde .. 

Kemp 

lli^'^aien 

Gib.son 

CljdcMlalc .. 

Hector 

Nc.'tor 

M'eakner 

C.ttlieiinc* 

Broeke 

Cady Rowena 

Bminie 

A'-ia 

Stcven.sou 

Dai i us 

Bowen 

Resolution , , 

Parker 


P., 1 1 of Depart. 

Condon 

Condon 

faverpool 

New S. Wales 

Condon 

l.amdoii 

Civcrpmil 

Ceyloti iV Con. 

Batavia 

lloinhay 

Cape 

liondon 

Bengal 

tape 

Condon 

Con. in 8 week. 1 
Condovs 
Condon 
Condon 


Bengal 

Mach as and Bt'iigal 

Batavia 

Batavia 

Bengal 

('ape 

M.idras and Bengal 
St. Helena 
Cape 

New .South Wale.s 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Mauritius 


SHIFt; SPOKEN WITH AT .SEA. 

Aug. 29 30 7 .S. 37 14 K. lloiupia .. Na.sh .. China •, Kurope 

(let. 24 18 2 N. 28 W. Resouice .. Tomliu .. Condon., liengal 

Oct. 20 14 N. 2.') W. Ospiay Mklill .. Bengal .. Civ erivool 

Nov. 0 7 N, 2.) W. Hibberts .. Theaker. . liOndon.. Ceflon 

Nov. 14 4 N 20 W. B.u’os^a . . Ilutehin.sonConclon. . Madras it Beiig, 

Nuv. 19 2 10 N. 23 30 W. Catheiine Macintosh Luutlon, , Bengal 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 
rASSENOKH.S IIOMEWARns. 

Jly the OUi'v Bntnch, from the Cape: — Mr and Mr.s. Pope; Messrs. Botham, 
Cailisle, Churton and Whitfoidj Mr. Aldrcd, Chief Oflicer of the xAlukravo 
Castle. 

By tlic' Ihvjid Cenrge, from Bombay Rev. H. Collin.son, and Cieut. C.'iing. 

By the liom Bengal :—3lr.s. Captain Young and lamilv. 

By tlie Dn/if' of lAiucasPer, from Bengal .Messrs. Hamilton Ma'ivvell, James 
Stewart, James Brook, Allred Davis, and J. Ih Martin; Mrs. Dovley and Misjt 
Doyley. 

By the ('ornu'all^ from Bombay : — Captain O'Connor, Mrs. CousiaCiOsley, Mrs, 
Jane Morison, and Miss Agnes Harvey. 

I'ASSi : nokrs outu auiv. 

By the Perscventnrp, for Madras and Bengal, sailed from the Downs 7th De- 
eeinlH'r lw25;— Cant.dn John Tritton, and tlin e Mi.sses Tiittcm ; Mr. Kdmimd 
Tritton ; Captain C’K.stnmge, 3Cst Fcmt; Me.s.<i.s. .lonc.s. Vuicic, Giant, Bnrdett, 
Masterson, IkMicnisvii, Ogilvy, and Hugh Meredith, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUrrA.— July 6, 1825. 

Government Securities^ ^c. 

Buv.] Hs. As. Rs.As. [Sell. 

Preinumi 28 8 RemUfable Loan 6 ])er cent. 27 8 PrtMiiiuni 

Discount 3 0 5 per Cent. Loan of 1822-23 4 0 Discount 

Ditto 2 8 4 per Cent. Loan of 1824-25 3 8 Ditto. 

KATES OF EXCHANGE. 

On London, fi months sight, Is. lid. a 2s. OJd. per S. 
Madra.s, 30 days 94 a 98 S. H. per Madras Rupees^ 
Bombay, Ditto 98 . . . S. U. per 100 Bombay ditto. 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES, 

Disco!int on Private Bills Sa. Rs. 0 0 

Do. of Government Ditto 5 0 

Ditto of Salary Ditto 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 2 

inonlh.s fixed 6 0 

BOMBAY.-July 23, 1825. 

KAIES OF EXCHANGE. 

On London, 6 months, 1.“, lOd. j)er Rupee.1 
Calcutta, .30 days, 100 Bombay Its. per 101) Siccas. 
Madias, do. 98i Bombay Rs. per lOO .Madras. 

COMPANY’S PAPER. 

Remittablc, 133 Bombay Rs. per 100 Sicc:is. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 

Mr. Fuir^ the late Editor of the Rmihai/ Gazette, having called on m to 
state the authmity on which certain statement}, eontained in the last Niunhrr of 
the Oriental Herald were made, we have felt it our duty to advert publuly to 
that request, and to give a piddic reply thereto in the pages of our pirsent 
her . — A/r, Fair having also requested a sight of what was to appear, a proof of 
the article was sent to him, after it was in type, as an act of courtesy, however, 
and not for the purpose of giving him any power over its admission or rejection, 
as that would he to submit to & previous Censorship, }vhieh tec hold to be mtole- 
rnhlc even in India, and altogether unnecessary here. Oar pages arc as open 
to Mr. Fair, as to any other individual, to meet any assertions (herein made by 
counter assertions, evidence by counter-evidence, or arguments by refutation ; but 
this must be by jrublic and not by private discussions: since the matters referred 
to are matters if public and not of private interest. In this spirit, we give a 
proof of our sincerity by saying, that although the article is printed, ( while xve 
write this,) and must stand on its own ground, Mr. Fair has giien a distinct 
negative to the three allegations or interrogatories proposed at p. 141, and that 
therefore the version of ins case, said to have been current at Bengal, as founded 
on the general belief if these allegations being true, must be considered as at 
least a disputed one, and the public opinion thereon should be at least suspended 
until something more is known as to the details of the ease. T/a Judges of the 
ISupreme Court in India, publicly declare that mr, Ff^fs Paper eontained a 
umrepreseutiilion of the proceedings in their Court. The Bombaq Government 
sent Mr. Fair to England, on the ground of the assertion made by the Judges 
being true. Mr. Fair denies the truth o f the .Judges* assertion, and questions 
the justice of the Government in acting upon it. Here, therefore, the mutter 
rests, and on this the public judgment must be suspended till the result of a me- 
uioriul which Mr. Fair now has before the Judiu Company be known. He 
have no wish whatevir to prejudice that, but would do our utmost to promote its 
Cairns for redress : for no offence cun deserve punklum at without trial: and to 
this Mr, Fair has ktnw justly subjected. 
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